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Fraser, Percival M.: Foundations for 

Machinery (review), 202. 

The 


French Intellectual Culture ; 
“ ifiice National,’’ 457. 

Fyfe, Theodore: Hellenic Architecture 
(toview), S17» Greek Stadion, 401; 
Mr. Hambidge's Discoveries, 411. 

Viarden Party, &B.A., 328, 441. 

Garden Villages Conference, 112. 

George, Lloyd: Address to Represen- 
tatives of Industrial Council, 89. 

Gorman War Construction: Sub- 
turing Shelters and Zeppelin Shed 
[H. PL Murrell], 485. 

Cormany, Housing Problem in, #54, 

Gilbert, Cass: Dinner to, 431, 

Giraolt, M., nominated for Royal Gold 
Medal, 211; Election, 267; Letter 
te the President, 215, 

Ulagow, “ Luxary"™ Building at: 
Sucosasful Appeal against Prohibt- 
tion, 402. 

Cuvenxssest Hocsisa Scunun, Tin 
[ Maior Barnes}, 12%, 


Government of Ireland Bill: Council's 


Action mr, 460, 477. 

Grayson, Hastwell: Suggested Prove- 
dure for Competitions, 154 a 
Goekx Desiox [day Hambidge], 215, 
224, 350; Correspondence on the 
Paper, 261, 292, a5), 383 : The Trae 
Inwardness of Mr. Hambidyo'e 
Theory, 465; Mr. Hambidge’s Dis- 
ooveriés, 401; Proportionsin Deaign, 


An, 

Giroek Studinra [Theodore Fyfe}, 441. 
Grid-iron Type of Lay-aut [Professor 
n. DD. ‘Adshead}, a5. ware 
Ginild of Builders (Londen), #80; The 

State and Building Guilda, $87. 
Hadfield, Charles M.: Westminster 
Cathedral, 430. 
Hall, Edwin T.: Department Store, 
oF 


2h. 

Hall, H. Austen: Tar Plaxsrxa oF 
OME Amenicas = Derantaest 
BSrouga, 227, 237, 2/4. 


Hambidve, Jay: Symmetry and Pro- 
portion in (imwek Art, 46; Paper on 
Ginke Desjus, A, 213, 204; 
Divcusston on the Paper, 261, 202, 
$50; The True Inwarndoces of his 
Theory, 465, 4091; Proportions in 
Design, 492. ; ; 

Hardy, Thomas: A War Memorial of 
the last Century, 262; <A Little 
Epieode from."* A Loodicean,” 320; 
Election a@ Hom, Fellow, 206, 

Hare, Henry T.: His work aa Preei- 
dent, 200; Prewentation of Portrait, 
ih, ; Reproduction of Portrait, 
Frostiapeeee; Mr. Arthor Keen's 
Tribute ta, 207; Mr, Hare's Ke- 
sponse, 208; Mr. Simpson's He- 
marks, Soh, 

Harris, Vineent: 
ment Stores, 251, 

Harvey, W. A.: Economics in Plan- 
ning and in the Employment of New 
Materials, 151. | 

Hawkins, J. T., Tragic Death of, 39, 

Health, Miniwtry of: Memoranilum re 
Building Golde, 387; Memorandum 
on the Sunuke Evil, 404i; Koport in 
Treatment of Uobealthy Areas, 107. 

Heating and Ventilating Engmerniog 
Heacarch, }ctn, 

Herainn at CN van juin, Masonry of the 
| Fel weurl Bell), 52. } 

Hioien Buinorxes ron Losnox: Mr. 
Delian Joseph's lettior in The Timers, 
133; Mr. Joseph's HKeplies to his 
Critica, 100; Mr. Joxe phe Paper at 
the Institute, 301; Disoussion on, 


Amencan Depart- 


HOS, 

Hiorns, Frederick R.: “ Dividing the 
Profession, 154; THe Vira Patta- 
niaANva, Vickwza, $47. | 

Holanan, Heory K.: The Professional 
Idea) in Architecture, 37. 

Holy Sepulohre, Jerusalem, 141, 195. 

Honan'a Scholarship, 15, | 

Honours and Appointments, 130, 205, 
al, RU. 

Hooper, Francia: Proposal re new 
RELA. Publications, 328, 

Housing Schomes, Delay in, 16; 
Wooden Bungalows, (b,; Mimist 
of Hoalth’s Arrangement wit 
Hous Builders, 17 ; Exhibition, 16; 

_ deal Home Exhibition, $4; Mimis- 
iry of Health's Now Arrangements, 
$5; Cabinet Committee on Housing 
appointed, i; Architects and 

fousing in treland, 30; Lownox 
Hovess, Tae Poostem of |W. ER. 
Davidgel, 41,55; Garden Cittes and 
the Housing Problem, 55; A Factor 
in the National Housing Seheme 
[Major H.C. Corlette|, 60; Conorete 
Construction, 59; THs GovEnx- 
west Hovsixo Scneme [Major 
Hurry Bares}, 120; Progross He: 
ported, 180 ;~ Delays, 16); Reono- 
mies in Planning and in the Employ: 
ment ol New Materials, 14.5; Relaxa- 
tion of Building By-lawa, 220; Sonve 
Pointe settled by the Ministry of 
Health, 220: A Talk on Honang 
Rchemes at Birmingham, 234;  In- 
creasing the Accommodation of 
Existing Small Howses, 350, 054; 
Yodorm Housing in Anclont Rome 
S. Hurst Seager], 308; Scale of 


Fees: Council's Reminder to Mem- 
bers, 403: Increased Granta to 
Privato Persons Building Houses, 
400; Revised Scales of Fees agrees 
with Government Departments, 4b2, 
426; National Housing Competition 
Designs for Erection at Hammer: 
ainith, 43); Government's Proposed 
Menns for accelerating House Huild- 
ing, 432; Housing Subsidy, 442; 
Building. Labour for Howeing - 
Government Proposals, 452; Re- 
settlement Committee's Reply, to, 
453; New Legislation, (), ¢ liovern- 


nent DUerpartmont’s Hesolution 
against Reinforced Concrete for Cat- 
tages, 4.4. 


Housing and Town- planning Congress, 
Inter-Allied, J62. 

Howing Conference at Olympia, 108, 

Housing Division, Ministry of Health : 
Sir Jame Carmichael s Resignation 
and Appointment of New (hief, 453. 

Houving Exhibition at the Insitute 
| Profexsor 5. 0, Adshendl |, 24. 

Housing in Scotland, 411. 

Housing Problem: DPuaition of the 
Factory, 85; Rentiimical Tender- 
ing, 3, 

Hovsing Preblem in Germany, 480. 

Hudwon, Edward William, The late, 1m, 

Hughes, Harrell: “ Building ‘Tradi- 
tiona of Knowdenia, bt, 

Ideal Village, Goaily Movl, ai, 

[xowa, Ancorreercne 1s [John Begel. 
$38, 

[reland, Government of, Bill, 477, 
Jackson, Edwaril Fi: Proposed Shope 
pace of “ Luxury ~ Pela aa, 
Jackson, Martin T. E.: racnal 
Contradiction of Death Annonnce- 

irae t, ess, 

Inoob, Sir Lionel: 
Iinclin, S47. é 

Jarvis Travelling Studentahipa, 451, 

Jeffery, George: Church of the Huly 
Senpulohre, 175, _ | 

Joruzalom 'W. R. Lethaby}, 151, 

Jooss, od. : Building Restrictiona, 242. 

Joseph, Delissa; Hionnn Bornixas 

yor Loxpow (Times letter), 135; 
Replies to his Critics, 100; Paper af 
the Institute, 301; Angual Report. 
325: Heaolotion er Protest against 
Building Restrictions, 227. 

Julian, George Richards, The Inte 
(RM, Roe and, C. Bourne], 139. 
Keon, Arthur: The late J. 1D. Crace, 
63; Royistration and Education, 
325; Threatened Destraction of 
City Churches, $58 ; Building Trader 
Wages, 403; Stoppage of Huilding, 

453; New Wage Claim, 470. 

Keith, W. Grant; Rubens as Archi- 
tectural Amateur, 144, 

Kelly, Dr. William: The Funetion of 
the Architect, 411. 

Kerr, Henry F.: (00 Enrxacnon asp 
SOME OF ITs Huitoimes, 92. 

Labour im the Building Industry 
Government Proposdla, 452; Re- 
aettioment Committer’s Reply, 454; 

— Linprored Oatlook, 47m, | 

Lacquer: Work, Incised: Sir Richard 
Paget's Exporimenta, 20, 

Lanchester, H. V.: The late. Edwin 
Alfred Rickards, 470, 


Architeotute in 
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" Lay-out  Plans;. Exhibition at the 
Institute, 232, 2:70, 

Lethaby, Professor W. E.: Minor City 
Improvements, 82; On Citizenship, 
134; Mr. Jeffery's “ Holy Sepulohee, 
Jeruaalem (review), Lol, Sud. 

Leverton, W. J. Ho:. On Citheenship, 
| >r, 

liceentiates, KRepreseniatives of, on 
Unification Committee, Si; tbr 
ganisation formed, 462; Curoular 
Letter from Asecciation of Licrn- 
tiates, SOU, ‘ 

Lieve Defence Memorial, HM 

Literature Commitioee; Annual Ro 
purt, 781. 

Liverpool University Schoo) of Archi. 
tecture: London Atelier of, 155; 
Succeases of Graduntes of, 361, 

London Atelior of Liverpool Sohoat of 
Arohitevture, | 55, 

London Connty Council: Mlemoran-: 
dum on the City Churches Commin- 
alan, 230; Building lrohibition, 223; 

_ firant to London University, 497. 

Lewoos, Hiouek Brivings ron 
| Delica Femegh |, HE, 

Lospox Hors, Thin Paonies on 
f iW. Te. Dawiilge |, al, ream, 

Lookin Tows-PlaANxiG Scmenks oN 
Lie (Syilney Morkal, O98: Kwelyn's 

: fowliawe Medicirua, 467. 

Landen University Buildings: Site 
offered by trorernment, 359; LO 
Promise of Grant for Buililings, 407 ; 
Senate's Acteptanoie of Site, ih. 

Landon, Four New Roads for, 477. 

Lovegrove, Henry : Wellington Monu- 
ment, Somersetehire, 321; Existing 
Small Houses, 383. 

Lowe, John: Obituary, 183 

Lubéehez, Ben J, ayn Two GReat 
RatLway Strats’ or Naw Youk, 
c00; Vote of Thanks to, 270, 

“Laure " Buildings: Look Authox 
tty New Powers, 136; Appeal 
Tobunal, 180; Works of " Low” 
gad “Intermediate  Categuries, 
21; President's Letter to The 
Times, S21; Questions by National 
Federation of Building Trades (}po.- 
rotives, 3243; Keaointion re Protest 
against Application af the Act, W412, 
Plastercra Protest agains! Stoppage 
of, 309; Tribanal’s Decision aeninst 
Glasgow Corporation, 492; Build- 
ing Industries Consultative Board's 
Inquiry, 412; Inquiry by BLL BLA 
Stappage of Building Committes, 
401, 453; The Promier on, 415, 

Manchester ‘T'own-planning: Mr. Paul 
Ogden’ Raply to Profeasor Adcle- 
hawl's Critiviam, 319, 

Memberain the Honours List, 25%, 

Mombers, Newly Eleoted, 115, 211, 
D0); Reinstatement of, 160%, aie: 
Incronse of Bubsoriptions, 334. 

Memorial ty Allied Dead, 458: Britieh 
Menioriala in France, 471. 

Mivtiniat Winoow4s [Arthor  &, 
Dicon|, bas, 

Mereworth Castle, Ront, and tho Villa 
Uapra, 470, 

Mitdle Clasant, Urganiantion fur, 2s, 

Millard, Walter: The late Philip 
Thicknesse, 260: The late Josiah 
Contler, 474. 


Millbourne, FE. 
London, 254. . 
Minutes, 4th November, 20; 7th 
November, 30; lst December, 67 ; 
l6th Deoumber, #1; Sth January, 


Trade Buildings in 


M15; 10th January, 140; nil 
February, (02; Wtth February, 


184; Jat March, 211; loth March, 
230; tad March, 207; 20th March, 
. 12th Apnol, 207; ard May, 
$32; Oth May, 364; 17th May, i. , 
th ume, Sil, 

Mistonss Ant? WitY 16 AkOMITKC- 
Toke THe (Professor E, Baldwin 
Brown], 413. | 

Model Form @f Contract, H.1. BA, 
25, $27; The “ National Building 

Code" amd, 412. . 

Model Poblic House Gompetition, 426, 

Modern Art, The Folly of [Bir Reginalil 
Blomfield), 3.44), 

Moore, Leslin : The late Temple Moore, 
420, 

Moore, Temple, The late (G. Gilbert 
Scdutt). +20, | 

Munby, Alan E.; Defects in- Timber, 
155, 157, 158, 17; Architectural 
“location, 20: [nseet-ravayged 
Timber, 321; Inoreasing the 
Actommeonation af Existing Small 
Houses, 3). . 

Murray, Juhu: Sog¢estiona for He- 
constroction af Charing Cross urea, 
li); Unnecessary Building Ke- 
atrictions in London, 2X4), 

Murrell, H. FL: Giowaxy Wat Uox- 
sTavoTios: Submorine Sheiters ani 
“oppelin Sheds, 435. 

Vuseomae, Lectures in the, £83, 

Minoan Diseovertes in Crete, od, 

Natal Institute of Architects: Annual 
Genoral Meoting, 25. 

National Gallery, The, 32%. 

National gHealth Inaurance: Contri- 

butions increased, 389.. 

National War Memorial, Proposed: Sir 
Frank Balnee's Design, 434. 

Newton, Ernest, R.A.; The Protec. 
tion of Old Ootanen, 80; Appointed 
Commanier, Order of the British 
Empire, 263; Decorated by the 
King of the Belgians, 451. 

Newton, W. Go: Review of Deane 
tubmitted in the #eebrugge Momo- 
rial Competition, 105; Princetan 
University School of Architeoture, 201 

North Walea Architectural Sonlety - 

_ Letter re Unification, 263. ae 

Onircany.—Alder, John Samuel, 20; 
Aldwinokls, Thos. Wm., 484, 400; 
Aldwinokle, Thomas Wilion, 500; 
Banks, Thomas Lewis, 301; Hell, 
William, 30: Billing, Arthur Ernest, 
432; Blackbourn, Henry, 451; 
Breods, Arthor Owen, 30; Barke, 
Edmund, 450; Carrington, Arthur 
John Pearson, 235; Coates, Linter, 
+; Conder, Josiah, 450, 474; Coward, 
Frederick Gieorgr, 184; Crace, John 
Nibbles, 63, 64; Crace, Louis Pax- 
fon, 39; Uurrie, John Kirkwooul, 
a0; Day, Joho, 184; De Courey, 
Nevison Willinm, 267; Dyer, Cyril 
Hamilton, S00; Gover, Arthor 
Hutton, 207; Gutteridge, Alfred 
Fowler, 184; Hammond, Frederic, 
; Harper, Ewen, Ié; Hill, 


Richard Honry Ernest, 65; Hud- 
aon, Edward William, 115: Hutton, 
Lorne do HH, S67; Jackson, 
Charlee Ernost, $65; Johnson, John, 
454 i a! ulian, i i Hichand a. 
112, 115; Kirby, Edmund, i064; 
Krug, Jorge Henry, 134; Lacey, 
Albert Edward, Sil ; gham, 
James, 207; Loe, John Thomas, 
li2; Leggett, Melville Charles 
Marion, 444; Lowe, Jolin, 83: 
Makiman, Edward Charles Henry, 
ti; Martin, F. W., 450; Martinsan, 
Matthew George, G00; Muore, 
Temple, 420; Ogden, George, 236 ; 
Ogden, Herbert, 211; Page, Robert, 
fic; Parkin, Robert Arthur, 600 ; 
Pascal, Joan Louis, 30); Pinrer, 
Arthur Patrick Hector, 460; Poyu- 
ter, Sir Edward, 30: Richardson, 
dames, (59: Rickards, Edwin 


Alfred, 470; Sharp, Abraham, 24: 
Smith, James Butuan Pentland, 


a0; Sutherland, George wa, GMs 
Thicknesse, Philip Coldwell, 21) ; 
Thomas, Charles Frederick, 16! ; 
Vaughan, Edwin Montgomory Hroor, 
t0; Walton, Heory Denison, 140; 
Williams, Stanley Hurst, isd; Faler 
Death Annountoments, OS, 454, 
fice of Works: Sir Frank Bainwe’s 
Appaintnont, 50, i 


Oedon, Paul: Meply te Critie of Man- 
i Town-planning Schemes, 
PLE 

Orr, James PL: Londim Hotsing, ol. 

Paget, Sir Kiehard: Ineised Lacquer 
Work by. Disabled Soldiera at 
Cranmore, 200; Greek Design, 223. 

Paints, Non- Poisonous, ag ‘* Primors,”' 
405. 

Palestine ploration [Sir Froderic 
Kenyon], 226. 

Pattapiaxa, Ton Virtua, 
(Predk. BR. Hiorns), 437. 

Palladio’s Villa Rotunda, Viconza, 437. 

Pan-American Congress of Architeota, 
Resolutiona al, 477. 

Parcelalia, Wren, his Son and. {Harry 
Birr and Sydney Perks), LOW, 112. 
Party Walls, Cost of: Mr. W. FE, 

Riley's Award, 35. ; 

Pascal, Jean Louisa, The late: Tho 
institute's Tribute to, 384; An Ap- 
preciation of, by Bir Joho J, Burnet, 


Vicesza 


Paterson, Alex. N.; Gur War Memo- 


rials and their Makers, 45, 
Payne, Edwin ©.: “ Dividing the 
‘roleeaion,” BOG, 


Peach, C. Stanley: On Citizenship, 122. 

Perks, Sydney: Lospow Tows-rias-. 
wING SCHEMES IN LOGH, HD, 81, 407; 
Christopher Wren, his Son, anil 
forentalia, 132; “ Dividing the 
Mrofesaion,” 205; Motion mr Coonell 
Nominations of Candidates for UMior, 
soi} Evelyn's Londinum Reddi- 
mire, 467, 

Pite, Prof, Beresford: London Hous- 
ing. 53; Old London Relies (review), 
174: Architectural Education, 194. 

Piaxsixa, Tio, or Some Amnntiias 
DerantMest Stones "A. Aneten 
Hall), 227, 237, 204. 

Powys, A. Ro: Threitensd Destran- 
tion of (ity Churches; 308, 
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Poynter Sir Ambroar ; On Citizenship, 
Lan: Architectural Education, 225, 

Proetion Committeo: Annual Report, 
282; Preparation of Form of Cer 
tificate for Payment to Bullders, 363. 

Iractio#, Professional Conde’ and ; 
Draft approved, 423. 
Peesident’s Inaugural Address, 1, 10; 

. Address to Students, 141, 147. See 
also Srmreow, Jonw W, | 

Princeton Univetaity School of Archi- 
lecture: [W. G. Newton], -02. 

Pritchett. H. Dl: Stone for Weat- 
minster Abbey, 470. | 

Privy Council sanction amended By- 
lawe w Subscriptions, 424. — 

Prizes and Studentshipe: Deod of 
Award, 1920, IM: Criticism of 
Worka snobmitted for [Arthur J, 
avis], 148; Subjecta set fou 
1a p.29, 984. 

Profesional Condoot and Practice ; 
Draft Code approved, 421: Letter 
from Mr, Morris Thompoon, 404), 

Professional Conduct Cote, Australian 
Architects’, 4. 

Prohibition of Building. 
hue 

Pogin, Augustus Charles, Acquisition 

of Portrait of, 332. | 

Purchon, W. 6: The Caliph’s Design 
(review), 142; Architectural Educe- 
tion, 202; Appointed to Department. 
of Architecture, Cardiff Technical 
College. 266; Opening Address at 
ihe Department of Architecture, 

Cardiff Technical College, 315. 

Kanwar Stations, New Yore [ Ben. 
J, Lubschon), 300. | 

Rameoy, Stanley C.; The Work of Mr. 
William Waloot (review), 131; The 
Roane Museum (review), 474. 

Kansome, James: Architecture in 
India, S47. | 

Hawnaley, Canon: Blots on English 
Landscape, 15, 

“ Recognised " Schools, Masters of, 
and Private Practice, 425, 

Registration. See Usnricatiox. 

Reilly, Professor C, H.: Architectural 
Education, 104; The late Edwin 
Alfred Rickards, 470. | 

Kuvimws.—Stanley Ramesy's Small 
Ceorgian Houses, 32; Gifford John 
en's Waltham Abley, 32; Creswell’s 
Chronology of Mohammedan Monn 
mente in Egypt, 34; Coleman's 
Kwilding Prires, 343 A Revolution 
ie fweduetrid Development, G5: 
Etohell’s Standard Notation /or Bngi- 
nering Formele, 84; Ravonseroft's 
Comaring Masters, 82; Walcot's 
Weer-Calours aml Kichiege, Uh; 
Jeffory's Holy Sepulchre, Jerusalem, 
Ih): Wynham Lewis's The Calijl's 
Penton, 152: WG. Bell's Unknown 
London, 174; Adama’s ena eat 
for Machinery, 202: Frohne's Colour 
Schemes, ont: Fdward Bell's Mferl- 
lnnte Architector, 317: F. Chatter: 
ton's Specification, 353; de lM Hépi- 
tal's Weetminsier Cathedral, 303, 
490; Warren's Foundations of 
(tania Architecture, 4605; Tho 
Soane Muscum Handbooks, 474; 
Annual Ropert of Society for Pro- 
tection of Ancient Buildings, 400. 


Ree Ber 


Kheime Cathedral Restoration Fund, 
4h, * 

1. BOA. Roll of Honour, 38, 107, 128, 
156, 170, 200, 227,321, 0H, 401,490; 
Olympla, 148; Memorial se Bullding 
Mairrinls Research, 157; Price of 
Publications increased 5) per cent, 
268; War Memorial: Competition, 
S07; Instrictions to Competitor, 
fo: Resolution 
scriptions and Entrancs Fees, 401, 

KE. War Memorial Scholarahipe, 202 ; 
KE. War Memorial, 394. 

Ricardo, Halary: Os COrrieensnir, 
117, 127; Prescriptions for the 
Honee Beautiful (review), 201. 

Richardson, Professor A. E.: Lonilow 
Housing, 54; London Town-plan- 
ning Schemes, 8); Architectural 
Editeation, 197. 

Kickards, The late Edwin Alfred, 470, 

Riley, W. F.:. Award re Cost of Party 

Walls, 35. | 

Rockefeller Foundation Gift to Univer- 
sity College Hospital School, 408. 

Roe, KR. Mand J.C. Bourne: The lute 
George Richards Julian, 199, 

Rome Scholarehipe Exhibition | Lionel 
B. Budden), 203; Suocesmes 
Graduates of Liverpool University 
Rehool of Architecture, 361; In- 
crease in Value of Henry Jarviw 
Studentship, 452. 

Rome, Modern Housing in, 350, 

Rotunda (Vicenta), Villa, 437. 

Royal Aeademy: New Conditions of 
Entry to Ateliers, 210, 323; Xow 
Testa for Admission to Schools, 163. 

Hoval Gold Medal 1920: M. Girault's 
Nomination, 211, 267. — | 

Sadgrove, Edwin J.: Stone for the 


Abbey, 478. 
St. Sophia, Constantinople [Sydney 
Toy], 456, , 
Salwey, Jasper: Design for Entrance 
Gates, 399, 
Satellite Towns for London, 15%. 
School of Architecture and Oivie De. 
sign, Cardiff, 492, 


Scienoo Committee's Kesearches re 

Defects in Timber, 164, 157, 158; 
Annual Report, 283, 

Scott, G, Gilbert, A.R.A.: Tho late 
Temple Moore, 420. | 

Scottish Architects, Institute of, 108; 
Dr. William Kelly on The Firnetion 
af the Architect, 411. _ 

Seaccr, 8. Hurst: The Hougng Prob- 
lem, 65 Modern Honing in Ancien! 
Rome, 380, | 

fearle, Norman ©.: The Hotaling 
Problem : Position of the Factory : 
Economical Tendering, 55. 

Searles- Wood, H. D.: Building Prices 
review), 34; Annual Report, 426. 
Selfridge, Gordon: American Derpurt- 

ment Stores, 2, — | 

Smsional Meetings 1920-21, 404, 

Shanghai Appointment Vacant, 44, 

Sheppard, Arthur W.: Dividing the 

Shepherd, Herbert. Council's Compll- 
mont to, 297. 

Simpeon, John W.: Inaugarel Address 
of the Sesion, 1. 16; Tndinposition 
of, 34, 63; London Hotwsing, 4; 


inereasing Sub-- 
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Letter tu Members ve Proposed 


Temporary Suspension of the Ballot, 
OO; Birmingham A.A.'s Resolution 
re, 88; Address to Students, 141, 
147; Notes ono Noble Life—Honoré 
Daumet, 172; Architectural Eduea- 
on, 202; Mr. Hambidge'’s Theories 
of Greck Design, 224; Building 
Restrictions in Feedin: 243; Unifi- 
cation of the Profession, 255, 247, 
258; Entertained by the Liverpool 
Architectural Society, 263; A War 
Meniorial of the Inst Contury, 269 ; 
Effects of Contral on the Building 
Industry, 203 ; Letior to M, Girault, 
205; Higher Buildings for London, 
06: Lotter to The Timer on 
" Loxury” Baoilding, 321; Graves 
of the Fallen, 324; Architecturm in 
India, 333; Address to Archilocia’ 
Benevolent Society, 355; Apecch at 
Dinner te Mr. Case (Cillbert, 41; 
fice of Works and the National 
Wor Momorin!, 434; Remarke o- 
Chairman of the Unification: Com: 
mitter, 445: Mission in- (aire fir 
Egyptian Government, 45); Letter 
to Sir Hamar Greenwood! on the ' 
Government of Ireland Bill, 477; 
Return from Cairo, 400. 

carr. Horry: Christopher Wret, his 
aon, and Parextalia, 192. — 

Smith, Sir Ceci) H.: Greek Design, 
ehh 


227. 

Rmith, Edwin: The Futore of our 
Church Architecture, 24); Afr 
Hambidgo's Paper, 262, 

Smith. Dr. Elfiet: Education in the 
Modional Profezsaion, 108. 

Smoke Evil: Goverment Cammillec's 
Recommendations, 406, 

Snowdonia, Building Traditions, 113, 

Sone Museum, The, #74. 

Society of Architecta and the ThA. 
Seale of Feos, 210, 

Solomon, Lew: Architectoral Edura- 
tion, 107. 

South Wales [netitute of Architects ; 
Brook formed for Newport and 
District, 297. 


Stained Glass Memorial Windows, 185, 


Siatham, H. Henthoote: Financial 
Relations of Architect and Client, 
153: The Forvne or Orn Cavren 
Anenrrecrvne, 184, 201; Arechi- 
tecture in India, 48: Wresererseten 
Carimeunar, S00. 

Stone for Westminator Abhey, 454, 478, 

Stratton, F. Mi: London University 
Appointment, 458, 

Stodonts, President's Address to, 141, 

Stodentahipa and Prizes; Award for 
}oM, td; Sabjects act for 1921-22, 
a4. 

Sturgis, FR. Olipeten: A Profesrional 
Fee for the Architect, 0, ' 

Rubmarine Shelters, German, 485.7" 

Sybacriptions and Entrance Ves; 
Resolution to increas, 34, 384, 301; 
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Eighty-sixth Session —!1919-20. 


4th Novewher 1919, 
INAUGURAL ADDRESS. By the Presmpent, Mr. Joun W. Simpson, 


Membre Con. de lTnetitut de France. 


Your Excrtiexcy, Lapies anp Gextiemex—tIn all the World's history, there has been 
never an epoch like that to which we are come. Four years of energy and skill have been de- 
voted by the Nations to the work of mutual destruction : and now they see, revealed by the light of _ 
Peace, the precipice of rum to which their struggles have brought them. Aghast at the imminent 
danger, they torm—still faint and bruised with fighting—to mend the neglected structure of their 
prosperity, to renew the arrested progress of their social welfare. 

In these tremendous circumstances, | invite your attention to the functions of the Architect, 
- Plan—born of the fertile union of Neflection, analysing the conditions of the problem, with Imagmation, 
quick to perceive its true solution ; Construction, daughter of Caution, testing the soundness of each 
audacious artifice. Such faeulties, at once quickened and chastened by severe technical training, 
condnee—as I shall submit—to a type of intellect in the Designer of Buildings which is a National 
asset; an instrument to be employed to its very limit at this present tine. 


What ig. an Architect ? 

There can be no better detmition than that given by the Dictionary of the Aeademie Francaise : 
“the Artist who composes buildings, determmes thar proportions, distributions, and decorations, 
directs their execution, and controls the expenditure upon them.” 

First then, foremost, and abeve all, he is an Artist. And by the term Artist, I understand no 
more a Painter, or a Draughtsman, than Ido an Actor, or—for that matter, a Hairdresser—but that 
which all who honestly practise those professions would wish to be; delighting in their work for its 
own sake, yet discontented with it because of perpetual endeavour to reach a higher perfection... Not 
that fitful dilettante who justifies to himself his idle hours with empty phrases—* wu luck of inspira- 
tion,” or the like—but a man with o life's work before him, and the time desperately inadequate in 
which to doit. .A man of remorseless severity in the stundard of lis own attainment, meomuch that 
ie shall grudge no expenditare of time and pams to achieve the smallest improvement in his work. 
One-in whose mouth the words " It will do,” and “ Near enough,” are not found ; nor will he tolerate 
them in the months of those who work with him. 
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With such a Temperament, Imagination, an eye trained to the appreciation of Form and Colour, 
and the rare Creative faculty, endowed with all attributes of the Artist—he is yet but an imperfect 
Architect. For to the Artist must be added the Technician, to make the Architect. Of what avail 
is his gift of Creation, if he have not Constructive Science that alone shall enable the offspring of his 
vision to reach maturity ? 

And, what a very mountain range of obstacles now appears between our eager Artist and the 
Promised Land of his desire. Not seldom, indeed, his heart fails at the steep ascent, and either he 
turns aside into by-paths which he conceives easier or more direct—or, he hecomes fascinated with 
the very ruggedness of his toil, and remains contentedly constructing. with never a regret for what hes 
beyond his vision. 

The Artist, then, must train his unaceustomed feet to tread firmly the slippery planes of geometry ; 
for he is to be able, you must remember, to delineate Things, not merely as they exist, but as they are 
to be. Geometer and—that he miy caleulate—Mathematician, he must still surmount and master the 
rocky intricacies of the Trades. Mason and Bricklayer shall he become, and Carpenter to boot. The 
workers in Metal must yield to him the seerets of their Crafts, nor shall he rest till he has explored the 
whole mystery of Material ;-—- Rocks, and Trees, and the Sand which ia by the sea-shore. 

Something of an Engineer he will find himself nowadays, being called upon to deal with Steel as a 
familiar friend ; recognising its great possibilities, and—its limitations. Hets but poor designer who 
shall set aside materials as “ inartistie"; rather should he recognise it as his duty, by masterful 
handling, to imbue them with beauty. 

The study of Hygiene is within his province; for he must be nicely studious in arrangmg all 
Sanitary matters, and that not merely as to their general disposal. Judging no detail of pipe, trap, 
joint, or fitting unworthy of attention, he must narrowly supervise each with the Authority which is 
born of Knowledge. Upon Climate, Aspect, Rain-fall, Sub-soils, and all matters pertaining to the 
Public Health, he will be required to advise ; and to plan aright the Defences against those insidious, 
persistent foes of humanity, Sickness and Disease. 

Armed, then, with this panoply of attainments, and the vigorous constitution proper for their 
exercise, yet another gift is needed for his full equipment. The very weight of his intelloctual armour 
may be his disadvantage and undoing, if it be not supported by that solid sense of proportion— 
those powers of inductive and deductive reasoning—which go to make what is commonly called 
“ busmmess ability.” 

And here we come upon our Architect in an aspect quite different from any in which we have 
hitherto viewed lim. An aspect, too, which perhaps most ofall differentiates him from his brethren 
who take the Arts for their trade. 

For, consider his position who is entrusted with an important work of Architecture, and how his 
conditions vary from those of the Painter or the Sculptor, These last produce their work, agree terms 
of its purchase, and there's an end to the transaction! A mere matter of interchange 80 far a3 finance 
is concerned. 

Gut the Architect, from the moment the building Contract is signed, is invested with the diseretion 
of an altiost unfettered Trustee, Vast sums of money are at his disposition, and are dishursed by his 
direction, None can tell, tall such time ag the work is completed and the cost reckoned, whether or no 
he has wisely and honestly acquitted himself of his stewardship, and obtained full value for the moneya 
entrusted to him. 

A Trustee, did Tsay? Nay,more; avery Judge. As the Employer lays down his gold, so the 
Builder bestows freely his work at the word of the Architect, neither doubting but that justice shall he 
done them. When | think of the unlimited trust and confidence which are placed in us day by day, 
year by year, by men of opposing interests, strangers moreover for tho most part, who know us not at 
all in private life; when I think, too, that among both small and great, high and low, that trast and 
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that confidence are justified—I profess I am proud of my calling, Mistakes are made, no doubt, “ to 
err is human; Ihave known cases of unpardonable oversight—but (1 speak of those who rightly bear 
the tithe) who ever heard of a dishonest Architect 9 

To prolong the list would weary you. I could speak of the necessary knowledge of Accounts « of 
some familarity with the Law, as it affects the drawing of Contracts, the rights of dominant and 
servient owners of Masements, the complexities of Building Acts and such like mysteries ; of the need 
that he should be able to express his views with clarity and terseness, whether in writing or in speech ; 
of the Architect as the “* Polite Letter Writer,” dealing daily with the correspondence of a Bishop, 

You will say—I fear—that my sketch of the “ Complete Architect " is but a fancy portrait, that 
s0 Inany accomplishments cannot crowd into the few years of a working life. My picture, it may be, 
is exactly true of none of us, as we are—I freely disclaim its likeness to the anthor—bnut it may stand 
for all of us—as we would be, =~ : 


Be this of the Workman as it may be. What of the Work ? 

It will not have escaped you that, although the quality of Artist stands foremost in the making 
of an Architect, I have described in greater detail his faculties of Construction and Administration. 
It is with intention that I have chosen for my discourse these less familiar aspects of our art. ‘To 
cultured minds, the esthetics of Architecture are a perennial interest, and, since buildings make appeal 
to the sense of beanty, the emotions they inspire must form the measure for their ériticism. Yet it is 
seldom realised how much of the greatness of the art of Architecture ja due to the severely practical 
nature of its medium, to the necessity of expressing the artist's Ideal in terms of cubio Reality. When 
the enthusiast speaks of it as “* frozen musie,”’ he is apt to forget that the freezi ng inspired, and is the 
very essence of, the music. For Architecture is, above all, Building; the caleulated, right disposition 
of proportioned solids and voids—im other words, Plan and Construction : not the cornices, mouldings, 
and carvings which define the masses, add desired emphasis to light and shadow. To create it, no 
dexterous suggestive sketch suffices ; no magic wand, nor lamp, nor potent incantation will raise it 
from the ground. Patient complex diagrams of geometrical projection, sown with myriad notes and 
figures, must show how bricks are placed in unseen foundations, and how joints of cunning fashion 
couple the roof-beams. 

But, for all that [ have dwelt upon the material, I would not be thought unmindiul of the spiritual 
aspect of our calling. ‘* Morality, in fact, is architectonic ; and goodness, for human nature, is the 
‘jWeen over truth and beauty.” 1 quote from Addington Symonds. “ Experience leads me," he adds, 
“ to think that there are numerous human beings in each nation who receive powerful and permanent 
tone from the impressions communicated to them by architecture,” Very great, therefore, is the im- 
portance of a prevailing standard of good design, of logical, comely compliance with our domestic 
and commercial needs. 

T am not now thinking of great monuments. Placed in the hands of competent designers, the 
Government Housing Scheme may effect ethical results of more value to the nation than the satisfaction 
of ite physical demands. The clerk and the artisan, on their way to the morning train, pass by rows 
of dwelling-places, ill-planned within, monotonously vulgar without, “* One of these days,” thinks our 
friend, “ I will have « house of my own," and in his mind the house of his desire shapes itself, like to 
those he daily sees. Whatan Ideal! Yet how should it be otherwise? The only effective education 
of the public in architecture is the object lesson of good design. 

All creative art must have a motive. Guadet, in his wonderful ‘ Cours d'Architecture,” reveals 
the basic influence which governs our art, in an illuminating phrase. ‘ The great Architect of a period,” 
says he, “ is its social condition ; the technician realises, but does not create, the aspirations of his 
time.’ Yet, while it remains true that architecture reflects, and writes in stone, the history of its 
time, the legend is no mere transcript, but a conception whereby the fertilising suggestion is transmuted 
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vitalised, and perfected. Versailles owed its existence to the autocratic splendour of Louis XIV., but 
the minds that created it were those of Mansard, of Le Nétre, and Le Brun.* 

The pageant of Versailles has passed into the Shades ; there breathes no wind of life among the 
phantoms of that splendid Court; alone, the artists’ work remains, mmortal. To us—as it did to 
them—inspiration must come from the living world, from them that are nigh to us, from the resistless, 
limitless future. For good or ill, the old Order is well-nigh gone ; the short retrospect of our own lives 
tells of a mighty social change, and in the fruition of the new State, Architecture must fulfil its glorious 
part. ‘ Did you, 0 friend,” said Whitman, “ suppose Democracy was only for elections, for politics, 
or for a party name?" and, “ To the men and women of 4 country, its esthetics furnish materials and 
suggestions of personality, and enforce them in 4 thousand effective ways." 

Admitting—as we must—the value of Art, to Democracy, its intimate connection with the moral 
welfare of a people, we cannot but applaud the attitude of H.M. Government with regard to the national 
Housing Scheme. Despite political reasons for erecting houses with headlong hurry, despite attack 
by those without knowledge of the prodigious work involved in the preparation of even a moderate 
sized scheme (and many are on a scale never before conceived in this or any other country), the Depart- 
ment charged with its administration has steadfastly insisted on standards of sound design and con- 
struction. Both the Prime Minister and Dr. Addison (who I regret cannot be with us to-night) have 
made clear their determination that the land shall not be covered with the abominations of the old- 
time speculator. Their reward shall be an England of finer instincts, ncher for a noble pleasure. 
Architeets—to the surprise of many—are now officially recognised as those most properly fitted to 
design houses, to plan the lay-out and extension of our cities and towns. We are grateful for that 
recognition ; I do not hesitate to say we are giving of our very best in return. 

To those impatient for resnlts, let me say that Economy in building is effected, not by the omission 
of ornamental details—and, indeed, it is but a poor design which needs them—but, by minute study 
of the Plan, and Construction, upon whose importance | have already insisted. “ Plan" means far 
more than the arrangement of rooms ; it comprises the serutiny of every foot of ground, its contours 
and subsoil, whereby foundation work is saved; it covers the economical disposition and grading of 
roads, the aspect of each house-site, the water-supply, lighting, drainage, and—in many cases—reasoned 
‘investigation of the general and local social problems incident to the formation of a township. “ Con- 
atruction,” too, may be but a small thing, in—for example—a cottage roof; but to perfect it, so that 
wood, slate, lead, and labour may be reduced in each of several hundred cottages, will perhaps need 
days of work and expenment, And the time lost in preliminary study is regained many fold in the 
end. ‘To produce in lulk such comparatively simple things as shells needed months of preparation, 
but, when organisation was complete, they poured forth like water from a piereed dam. $80, houses, 
far more complex constructions than shells, will presently arise as by enchantment; the process has 
already begun. 

Like Relimon, Architecture, 1f 11s to profit 2 nation, must be part of its daily life. It is in Plan 
that lies the tre economy—prevention of waste. Waste of time and energy, wandering about the 
tortuous passages of tube stations, where lifts are planned remote from trains, and fatuous stairs 
intervene between them and the platforms. Waste of property, in the squalid hinder-parts of main- 
line stations, untidy sprawling areas dotted with lamentable sheds, und linked by bridges whose 
building has darkened and desolated streets of houses ; waste which defiles and depresses whole com- 
munities. T mention * backs,’ because Architecture is matter not only, as is sometimes thought, for 
fronts, but equally for backs and sides ; for all, in short, that connotes orderly, eloanly life, and the 
beauty of efficiency. 
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2“ ‘On ne petit pas, Sire, employer trop d'étude pour concevar quelque dowin qui ran a le grandeur an vOs 
actions. Comme ollos ont rurpassé tout coe quoi e’eat fait dans Ine autres fompe, i faodroit que Jours monumens fiament 
aussi au-lewud de toux ceux de l'antiquité.”—Francois Blondel, 
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My predecessor in this Chair has addressed you in time of War; to me, more fortunate, it is given 
to take up his arduous duties freed from the obsession of those dreadful days. In opening our first 
Session since the Declaration of Peace, I welcome and congratulate those members who have served 
their Country and returned in safety. If Ido not at this moment dwell upon our losses, it is not that 
we are unmindful ; we do not forget the gallant comrades who once sat with us. The Royal Institute 
has hed its full Hiare of bitterness. 

War, like Architecture, is an Art, and is practised “ according to plan." Iis principles demand 
the same insistence on 4 leading motive, the same subordination of the part to the whole; and there 
is the hazard variant from which skill may make, or folly mar, success. The commander, like the 
architect, must work avithin the limitations of his Budget, though his expenditure is counted not, alas, 
in terms of his employer's money, but of his men's lives! Marshal Foch, indeed, pushes the parallel 
still closer. *' The development of the art of war is like that of the art-of architecture, The materials 
you use for your buildings may change; they may be wood, stone, steel. But the static principles on 
which your house must be built are permanent.” 

Those who know me will not misunderstand ; will not think me less enthusiastic for Art, that [ 
have dwelt almost wholly to-night upon Plan and Construction. Assuredly, I yield to none in my 
reverence for the sublime qualities of Painting, Music, Sculpture. But, among the fine aris, Architee- 
ture is unique in that it alone subzerves utility. By reagon of its very limitations—the intimacy of 
its relation to the needs of humanity, its incessant confrontation with cosmic fact, and the mgorous 
severity of its principles—its votaries are compelled to understand widely, to see quickly and well, 
to be eclectic and tolerant while holding unsullied their own artistic faith. [tis more particularly nu pon 
these grounds that I have ventured to assert the value of our profession to the State. 

Ttis not among those callings whieh bestow great wealth on those who practise it. Few Architects 
retire upon their earnings ; fewer still leave riches at their death, Yet no art bestows greater fortune 
of pleasure upon those who give themselves wholly to its service ; and what can money give besides ? 


To us, Architects, the immortal words which Carlyle puts in the mouth of Teufelsdréckh yield 


their fullest meaning. “ Not what I Have,” 
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His Excennexcy THe American Ampassanor (Mr. 
JonN W. Daves).—A layman who finds himself sud- 
denly confronting this audience of distinguished arohi- 
tects and artists may prorerly be at some pains to 
justify the presumption of hia presence in auch sur- 
roundings, [should be entirely ata loas for such justifi- 
eation, ifit were not for o quotation which came to me 
the other day from one who has written most sym- 
pathetically on the subject of architecture, and whois, 
I believe, accounted no small authority inthe craft. 
May I read you justaline in my own dufence ? “Every 
min has, at some time of his life, 2 personal interest 
in architecture. He has an in Hien on the design of 
some public building ’—more’s the pity: that is 
my own parenthesia (Inughter})— or he has to buy, 
or build, or alter his own house. It signifies lesa 
whether a knowledge of other arts be general or not, 
Men may live without buying pictures or statues, but 
in architecture all most, in some way, commit them- 
selves. They must do mischief or waste their money 
if they do not know how to turn it to account. 
Churches and shops and warchouses and cottages, 


said he, 


“ but what [ Do is my Kmgdom." 
1.W. 8, 


THANKS. 


the small row and place, and terrace houses must be 
built and lived in, however joyless and intronvenient— 
(laughter}—and it is assuredly intended that all 
of us should have knowledge, and act upon our own 
knowledge in matters with which we are daily eon- 
cerned "—and now comes the sting of it—"and not be 
left to the caprice of architects, or the meroy of con- 
tractors.” (Laughter.) The sting of that quotation 
from John Ruskin, like the sting of the wasp, must be 
sought in ite latter end. 

ff the Inyman chances to be both layman and 
lawyer, he may comfort himself, I think, by some of 
the remarks of your President, which seem to draw, 
more or leas, a parallel between your profession and 
his own. I should like to think that the definition 
which your President has given of the artist is appliv- 
able not only to the members of the architectural 
profession, but to the members of the legal profession 
aswell) Jam not sure that I can quote it, Mir Presi- 
dent: a man who loves his work and vet ts discon- 
tented because of his desire for a higher perfeetion 
than he has been able to attain, Asia rood is he—to 
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pervert Wordsworth’s line—whom every man in 
arms, with the tools of his profession in his hands, 
might wish to be. (Applause.) I find o parallel also 
in the long catalogue of qualifications which an archi- 
tect must possess : artist, technician, mathematician, 
bricklayer, artisan, engineer, hygienist, business man, 
letter-writer, lawyer. (Laughter.) We lawyers are 
fond of saying that we must know a little bit about 
every man’s business, and if the architect must be a 
lawyer, there come to most of us times when the 
lawyer must wish to be an architect. (Laughter.) 
And still anothersimilarity. Inow learn—somewhat 
contrary to what I had previously supposed to be the 
cease—that few architects retire upon their earnings, 
or leave large fortunes at their death, But in that 
respect, at least, both professions are alike, for they 
ean join, with full assurance, in the Psalmist’s prayer : 
“ Give me neither poverty, nor riches,” being almost 
equally insured against both. (Laughter.) 

I should hesitate, Mr. President, to add anything 
to the catalogue of achievements which you have laid 
down as necessary for those who follow with sucerss 
the architectural profession. There are, however, 
threa others one might add, reasons for which are 
given in the body of your address. For I must 
believe that architects are something more than 
adherents of all the trades and profeasions you have 
named. They are—and this vou have pointed out 
—they are the world’s truest historians. (Hear, 
hear.) It is they who write the imperishable records 
by which one civilisation and one age gives its message 
to those who are to follow it. (Applause.) What we 
know to-day of the great civilisations which have 
come and gone—of Nineveh, of Babylon and Egypt, 
even of Greece and of Rome—is largely what the 
architects have written on the stones for our reading. 
(Applause.) Much that we know on the other side of 
the Atlantic of those mysterious people who lived 
aml flourished and had reached rather an advanced 
stage of civilisation—the Aztecs and the Incas—is to 
be found in what the architects laid down for our 
inspection, And so the architect who builds to-day 
builds not merely that he may satisfy the taste, the 
fancy, the comfort or the convenience of lis fellow- 
mon for the moment, but to hand down to posterity 
the tale of the sort of men who lived and laboured in 
hieday. (Applause.) I suggest for your consideration 
also that the architect is not only an historian—ho is 
very truly a statesman, to an extent larger, | think, 
than any of usa conceive. Not only the daily custom 
and habit, of men, but their mental conceptions, their 





Wieals, their ambitions, their plans, their purposes are 
flictated by their physical surroundings. Your 


artisan and clerk who goes to and fro from his work 
past lines of monotonous dwellings, to which you, Sir, 
have chosen to allude, must carry in his heart some of 
the monotony which the surroundings through which 
he passes impress upon him. (Hear, hear.) And those 
who pass to and fro in the presence of majestic struc- 
tures, who see the power and permanence of their 
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Government represented by the great buildings it 
inhabits, and whose minds are turned to though 
of beauty by vistas of lofty columns, will carry into 
their individual action something of the ideals which 
those buildings have put into their minds. (Applause.) 
It was not for nothing that the Greeks appreciated 
this, as perhaps no other people have ever done, and 
contrived that at the hour of birth—indeed, before the 
hour of birth—the budding life should be surrounded 
by shapes of art and beauty which might flower in the 
subsequent life of their nation. (Applause.) And 
then I suggest that the architect is not only historian 
and statesman, but also diplomat: for ho speaks the 
universal language, a tongue that n¢eds no Interpreter, 
no grammar, and no dictionary, but by which the 
people of one country may speak across the inter- 
Vvening spaces to another, and tell them of the life 
which they enjoy. It would be, Mr. President, to 
gild the lily, ar refine the gold, to add anything more 
to the lofty address which has been delivered to us, 
80 Instinct with pride in your great profession, so 
Inspiring in ita appeal to the highest ideals. 

I cannot pretend, sir, to bear to-night any formal 
commission from the architects of America. I am 
here by your courtesy rather than by their command, 
but [am sure that they would not wish me to con- 
clude without o message of good-will and fraternal 
greetings for their brethren oversea. They will read 
with appreciative sympathy the address to which we 
reve pene : ae it is.a8 much on their behalf as on 

halt of those here present that J ask leave to: re 
a vote of thanks to the President for the ediiceen with 
which he has honoured us, 

Sm Astros Wena, K.C.V.0.,, C.B. (President 
of the Royal Academy): I have the pleasure to 
second the vote of thanks to our President for what 
the aie ste! has called his lofty address, I 
would like, Sir, to congratulate you on holding the 
position which we are all HA to aan in 
(applause), and one in which Lam sure you will acquit 
yourself well. It is 4 tradition of this Institute for 
members to support the President to the full measure 
of their abilities ; we intend to do that with you, Sir, 
and any little help that we can give will be always at 
your disposal. We are not unmindful of your past 
work. We remember the Town-planning Conference 
which you organised so successfully ; we know that 
your name is known in France almost as well as it is 
here ; and you have already placed us under an obliga- 
tion by obtaining so many distinguished guests to 
erice Our meeting to-day, including the Ambassador of 
the United States, Ineed not say how delighted and 
how proud we wre to have his Excellency here to-night. 
(Applause.) It is not the first time that we have been 
a0 honoured, [| remember when we gave the Gold 
Medal to a dear friend of mine, Charles Follen MoKim 
—one of the greatest architeets, in my humble opinion, 
of recent times—when we presented the gold medal to 
him, that delightful person Mr, Choate came: and 
Mr. White, then secretary of the Embassy—aince, I 
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think, an ambassador himself—was alao present. When 
the ceremony waa over Mr, White handed to McKim a 
telegram of congratulation from America which had 
just arrived ; and McKim at once scribbled on a piece 
of paper the reply: “ Many thanks. Ishall still wear 
the same hat.” (Laughter.) That really expressed 
his character, he was an entirely modest man. 

_ Before going further, may I, on behalf of this meet- 
ing, ¢xpress to the Ambassador our great regret at the 
illness of the President of the United States, 
(Applause.) Mr. Wilson has become one of ourselves. 
We have watched him all through these difficult nego- 
tations, and seen how he is experiencing the same 
difficulties when he gets home as our Ministers have 
expenenced here. We greatly regret that, just at the 
fime when his labours seemed to be coming to an 
end, he should be stricken with illness. If your 
Excellency would convey those expressions of regret 
for us, you would confer a great obligation on this 
Institute, [Mr, Davis: 1 shall be very happy to do 
so, Sir.) I think we must all agree that we have 
watched with surprise the wonderful advance in archi- 
tecture. on the other side of the Atlantic made 
in even so short a time as since Mr. Choate was 
Ambassador here. At one time we used to keep our 
Weather-eve open mainly on France to see what was 
being done there in architecture. Fortunately we have 
two eyes, and certainly our other eye is now very 
keenly fixed upon what is being done in America. 
(Hear, hear.) We are dehghted with what we see, 
with the seriousness of their work and the way in 
which they meet problems that have never had to 
be met before. I had some hopes that another 
friend of mine, and a very distinguished architect, Mr. 
Cass Gilbert, might have been here to-night. He was 
to have come over in July, then he boped to come in 
August, and then he sand it would not be until October. 
Thad hoped that at any rate he would come in Novem- 
ber, but still he does not come. Early in the war, long 
before America came in, one little thing which touched 
meé very much was that he sent me very substantial 
eter to bedi:tributed amongst any architecta I knew 
of who were in want of « little help owing to ihe War. 
(Applauge.) He also sent me, too, views of some of the 
works that he was carrving out. One was the Treasury 
buildings, at Washington, a strictly academic building, 
founded on traditions which we all attempt to follow. 
But also he sent drawings of buildings erected in New 
York for war purposes, such as we have required 
here; but they appeared to me to be worked out not 
only in a most marvellousty complete but also in a 
most artistic fashion. They were huge factories for 
the preparation and dis ribution of war material. 
Railway trains ran under the buildings to pick up the 
ahella, which were then run out on to the docks, where 
the shells were weighed, and finally conveyed on 
board ship. The whole was worked out as one com- 
plete openition, and you saw at once the iden of a 
great man working at a new problem, That ts one 
of the things in America which interests us 50 much, 


We hope England, with its Dominions, and America 
will always be friends (applause) ; their aims are iden- 
tical ; their language is the same ; their difficulties, 
even their strikes, are so much alike, Yet there are 
differences which form the charm of our communica. 
cnr with another country like America, [ think it 
was Jean Ingelow who said -— 


“ Tt is not likeness onty charme the sense ; 
It is not difference only seta the mind aglow ; 
[tis the Likeness in the difference, 
Perpetual music spoken in the snow." 


I have not time to say many words on your admir- 
able address, but I would like to congratulate you 
once more on what you have said, and especially that 
it has fallen to your lot to enter upon these duties at 
atime of peace, Jam glad that you reminded na of 
the work that our men have done in the war. Architects 
answered splendidly to the call. There was not a 
man left in the schools of the Academy or the other 
architectural schools. I do not say they did 
better than others, but they did as much as they 
possibly could, and we are proud.of them, and de- 
lighted to see them here again. (Applause.) And it 
if impossible for us to refer to that without also 
mentioning those who went out with them and fought 
for ua, but have not returned. Without their sacrifice 
we should not be meeting hore to-night. (Hear, hear.) 

[donot know that one ean talk to much advantage 
about architecture. There are two things that are 
wanted to produce good architecture, One is good 
architectural education, and the other good architec- 
ture, ancl ‘pha ce the most important means of in- 
fluencing the architecture of the future is by putting 
up good buildings ourselves. (Applause.) [agree with 
the President that the educational value of a good 
building it is almost impossible to exaggerate, When 
I was in New York a very keen business man on 
his way “ down town " said to me: “ Do you know, 
I very constantly go a little out of my way mm order to 
go past McRim’'s Library, which he built for Pierpont 
Morgan. Looking at that building always does me 
good.’" Another story—I daresay you know it, Our 
old friend the late Phené Spiers was ‘in the Citv one 
Sunday, when who should jump out of a hansom but 
Lord Leighton, who crossed the street and looked up 
ata building. Spiers asked him if he often came into 
the City on a Sunday, “ Well,” he said, “I do 
occasionally ; T come to see this particular building, 
because it seems to rejuvenate my Greek sense of 
beauty.” This shows the appeal a good building 
makes to those who are not architects. I must 
say T happen to be an optimist in the matter of the 
architeot of the future, and am a little more sonfirmed 
in this by having read the other day that the Prime 
Minister has said that optimism need not necessarily 
be regarded as a crime, (Laughter.) 1 think it is 
much pleasanter, and much more useful to try and 
find out the good points of a building than it is to find 
out the badones. (Hear, hear.) To say, forinstance; 
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toa young man !“ [like that very much,” or That's 
a mice little bit,” A littl commendation of that kind 
may help him and lead to good results. (Applause.) 
A great friend of mine—a painter—now no longer 
with us, was on the verge of throwing up his career 
as a painter, He had been working at it for a long 
time, but without public recognition. But one morn- 
ing, to his great surprise, he had an invitation from 
Lord Leighton to dine with him. He thought to him- 
self, “ If Tam good enough to be asked to dine there, 
I will stick to painting a little longer,” He did, and 
eventually became & Royal Academician, (Applause.) 
One way in which we are advaneing I think is this. 
When I was a young man we thought mainly of detail, 
When a man got a church, or a house, or something 
to build, the first thing he thought of was as to what 
sort of details he would have what windows, or what 
sort of staircase, ete, Fortunately for our art, we have 
got beyond that now ; when designing « building we 
think of the outline of it, the mass and the proportions. 
That is a great thing, and shows we are getting on. 
We are also getting beyond that, for we are beginning 
to think more of how our building is going to look in 
the street in which it is to be built, and its effect on the 
surroundings. What we ought to do is to try to 
make our work part of a whole scheme, not to strive 
for our own hand only, In addition, we are also 
paying attention not only to one particular street but 
to the direction of the whole of the streets, which 
means town planning. That, I think, is a very 
wholesome sign, 

One other mutter I would like to mention. The 
President gave us a very encouraging account of the 
housing schemes which are now going forward in 
England, and said that architects were now officially 
recognised as fitted to design houses. (Laughter. 1 
am very glad to hear tt, but even if itis so, I do not 
know that it has gone very much further than that, for 
I have not heard of a great many architects being 
officially employed on this work. I know Dr, Addison 
has a very diffieult task to carry out, He is being 
pressed to produce the houses at the greatest possible 
sjwed. To may be wrong—verv likely I am—but 1 


— must say To wag under the impression that these 


houses are being carried out mainly by the over- 
worked borough surveyors, with the help of a clerk 
to take up the additional work thrown on his shoulders, 
(Applause.) And T must say, for myself, using the 
President's words again, I do not altogether look 
forward with pleasure to the time when houses will 
pour in upon us like water from a pierced dam, 
(Laughter) 
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As a last word, it seems to me that as the war has 
uone amd peace has come, a great responsibility 
is put upon all of us. It hos been said that we are 
born in war and we expire in peace. Well, there is 
no doubt that war does promote activity, and there 
ia a fear that when peace comes we may lapse back 
into our old ways, and not use the energy which we 
ought to have to take advantage of the new issues 
which properly arise after a great war. I should like 
to sce this Institute now come out ofits shell, It has, 
naturally, I suppose, been somewhat quiescent during 
the war, I wught also say, without being quernlous, 
that many of us feel that those who were left here and 
could not go to ight were not recognised, nor used by 
the authorities as they might have been (applause) 
andl as they would have liked to have been, We know 
that one of our past-Presidents, Mr. Ernest Newton, 
when he was President, devoted the whole of his time 
to Government war work, without, for some long time, 
any remuneration whatever, As the President has 
saul, it Was not foremolument, but merely that we all 
did wish to have the privilege of doing something for 
our country tn its time of stress. Now that is all over, 
and, Sir, | am sure that, under your guidance, this 
Institute will go forward, and will prove to the autho- 
rities that architecture, and those who practise 
architecture, can be of great service to the State, 
and that architects are willing and anxious to devote 
such service, 

I have much pleasure in seconiding this vote of 
thanks to you, Sir, for your admirable address on this 
memorble occasion. (Applause.) 

THE PRESIDENT, in the course of his Tes pPonse, 
said: You may be assured, your Excellency, that 
architects are not likely to develop into lawyers: if 
we can learn just a little about the fringe of that great 
profession, we shall be well satisfied. I hope, on the 
other hand, that lawyers will also be content to be 
only on the fringe of architecture. (Laughter.) Sir 
Aston Webb has been good enough to speak of the 
great expectations which the Royal Institute has 
formed at the beginning of the session, You may de- 
pend that I shall do my best, We have got a very 
fine Council, and they will do their best, too. Tshould 
like to take up the allusion Sir Aston Webb made 
about strikes. It is true that the Americans suffer in 
the same way that we do: perhaps, being « much 
larger nation, their sufferings are greater, but it 
does occur to me as a thing on which the nation may 
be congratulated that, up till now, no competent 
architect has ever planned a strike, or directed its 
execution! (Laughter and applause.) 
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A PROFESSIONAL FEE FOR THE 
ARCHITECT : 


A Fee anv THe Costs, in PLAcK oF A PERcentTacE 
on THE Cost or THE BurLDING, 


By R. Corestox Srunaia, Past President of the 
Amerioan Institute of Architects. 


( F all the vexed questions connected with the prac- 
_F tice of architecture, probably none has been so 
fruitful of trouble as the payments to the architect 
for his service. A commission, based on the cost of 
the work, ia not only utterly unsuited for general appli- 
cation, but is open to the very real objection of the 
architect's financial interest in the cost of the work, 

Attempts have been made to classify work according 
to its complexity and establish different rates of com- 
mission, and also to make sliding scales to obviate the 
inequalities of a commission as applied to works of 
greatly varying costs. | 

Recently both English and American architects 
have been faced with 4 new aspect of the problem, 
that is, work where the repetition of units makes a 
commission on the cost peculiarly inapplicable, This 
isnota problem wholly new to the American architect, 
because his lofty office buildings have floor after floor 
exact duplicates, but this is not quite the same as 
building a hundred houses all alike, which is the 
situation, developed by the war, in England and in 
the States. 

The United States Housing Corporation, which was 
handling this work during the time when the United 
States was in the war, followed a method, which had 
but recently received the consideration and endorse- 
ment of the Ameican Institute of Arc itecs, of a 
fixed professional fee for the service of the architect, 
and then the payment of all cost of performing the 
professional service required. 

A few architects had been using this method of 
charging for many years, and with such success, and 
such unfailing endorsement from clients, whether 
public or private, that some account of the way in 
which the method developed may be of interest to 
English architects. 

The first step was based on the fact that the 
draughting of a job was a fair measure of its com- 
plexity, and that the fee should bear some relation to 
this, A study of the fees on completed work led to 
the conclusion that the average job netted the archi- 
tect about one-half his commission. If he actually 
lost money on some small anc complicated job, he 
made enough on the large and simple ones to even up, 
and the average job yielded half the gross fee as profit. 
It was also found-that in offices of fair size, in large 
communities, the draughting pay-roll about equalled 
all other expenses—j.c., rent, light, heat, clerical 
assistance and supplies. Therefore draughting times 
two was the actual cost, and a similar amount would 
give the architect his fee, so draughting times four 
was tried as the gross fre, 
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The first trial of this, some twenty years ago, proved 
that too much depended on the dranghting puy-roll, 
and that this was as objectionable and as unfair as the 
commission basis. From this point the attempt was 
made to determine the fee irrespective of the draught- 
ing, leaving the draughting doubled to cover the cost. 
The first nieasure tried was the old commission basis, 
apphed not te the final cost, but to the estimated cost 
of the work, and, as it was the professional fee only, it 
was half the commission. That is, with 6 per cent. on 
& $100,000 job, S per cent. was the fee, This, how- 
ever, was subject to all the old troubles of varying 
complexity and varying costs. 

The next step, then, was to fix the fee tentatively on 
this half commission basis and then modify it by two 
other considerations, firat, the complexity, and, 
second, the length of time of the service. 

This sounds complicated, but is really fairly simple, 
because it so readily ialls-into terms of an annual 
salary, and a salary is the sort of thing that every one 
is need to and accustomed to measure by. An annual 
salary then, based on the character of the service, its 
length, and the approximate financial responsibility 
involved, seems to be the beat way to determine the fee. 

Incidentally, on this basis some of the huge fees, 
which are encountered more often in the States than 
in England, are shown up as unreasonably large—an 
office building costing $3,000,000, and carried through, 
from first drawings to completion, in two years would 
mean at 6 per ont. a fee of $180,000; half of this at 
least clear profit, would mean # fee of $90,000, or a 
salary of $45,000 a year, and this generally for but 
part service of the architect, who undoubtedly arould 
have other work. The average business man would 
at once question whether the service to be rendered by 
the architect was worth this, where he might not 
question the accepted rate of commission. 

There are various advantages in this method: which 
will be touched on later, but one, which influences the 
determination of the fee, may be mentioned here, 
Under this plan both the cost of the architect's force 
ang the architect's fee are paid monthly from the 
start. Under the commidsior system an architect 
used to wait for a first payment until a contract was 
signed. Theoretically this was because until the con- 
tract was signed there was no amount on which to 
pay th iptpeanye: The older men know what « bur- 
den this was when work dragged and many chanyes 
multiplied drawings with no prospect of ncn pipiens 
for the redrawing unless the building cost in excess of 
the amount originally proposed. Then there came a 
time when the‘architect got a part payment when 


“preliminary sketches were accepted, and this com- 


mission Was based on an approximate estimate. Even 
thia, ele was but a step toward the good business 
principle of paying as you go, and not making bargains 
which involve the furnishing of capital and interest 
On 1h, 

Under the fee system payments are made monthly 
from the beginning of the work, a portion of the fee, 
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and the whole cost of draughting to date. It is 
customary to reserve a fifth of the fee payable at the 
end and divide the remainder into monthly payments, 

As examples of the application, assume two pieces 
of work, one # house estimated to cost $100,000, and 

one an office building, of ten storeys of which eight are 
duplicates, estimated to cost $500,000. The time for 
each being estimated at eighteen months, it may be 
fairly assumed that these two involve an equal 
amount of service on the part of the architect himself, 
The first costs but one-fifth of the second, but will 
require the constant personal attention of the archi- 
tect, from the first sketches to the last finishing 
touches; while the second, once past the stages of 
study of plan and design, will be executed by the 
offee with but little further attention from the head. 
The question, then, would be to determine a fair fee 
for the eighteen months’ service, bearing in mind that 
the first involves more personal attention, and the 
second responsibility for a greater investment. In 
fixing the value of this service one will also bear in 
mind that the architect assumes no risk of having his 
profit eaten ito by draughting, that he will not have 
to carry his office expense except month by month, 
and that he will receive a share of his fee each month. 
Assume that $4,000 » year—that is, $6,000 for a year 
and a half—would-be a fair professional fee. Twenty 
percent. reserved, $1,200, would leave $4,800 to be dis- 
tributed in eighteen monthly payments, $266.a month. 

Compare this with the commission basis, As 
customary In the States, the house would be at least 
ten per cent. and the office building six per cent— 
10 percent, on $100,000 is $10,000 and the architect 
would be fortunate if his expenses did not run over 
half of this, Six per cent. of the $500,000 would be 
$30,000, and it is unlikely that theexpenses would be 
even half this amount, and the architect would net on 
the office building three times as much; but one is so 
need to thinking of service in percentages of cost that 
it is difficult to see this. 

A somewhat extreme contrast is taken here merely 
to emphasise the comparison. Probably in practise 
one would be more influenced by the actual expendi- 
ture, and would place a somewhat lower fee than 
$6,000 on the house, and a somewhat higher fee than 
$6,000 on the office building, but it is surely obvious 
that the service of the architect himself is not worth 
three times as much, or even twice as much, and that 
$5,000 and $3,000 would bea fairer ratio between the 
two, 

The first great advantage of the professional fee, 
then, 14 the ready means of gauging it according to the 
character of the service to be rendered and the length 
of the service, in place of depending entirely on the 
cost of the work. 

The second advantage is its ready adaptation to 
partial service. The reserved twenty per cent. ia a 
convenient amount with which.to terminate the work 
at any period. If but two months” work has been 

acide aie only the preliminary drawings are com- 
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servioe, Is executed in a material 
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plete when the owner abandona the work, he pays the 
reserve, twenty per cent., and the two montha’ fee 
nd expenses, and the whole matter is closed, Atany 
ne of the work this is a fair settlement. 
he fee applies also to work which is originally 
partial servioe—professional advice, a preliminary 
survey and report, consultation, judgments and arbi- 
tration. All of these would carry a fee based on the 
character of the service and its duration, and often 
there would be no expenditure at all on the part of 
the owner, and never any reason for basing the value 
of the professional service on the coat, even when there 
is any. | 
It applies also to work involving almost nothing 
except opr emacs persis bra When an 
architeot charges twenty-five per cent. for designing, 
detailing, and following the exeoution of a carved 
screen which costs but $1,000, the percentage seams 
huge ; but the payment of $250 for such service is, if 
anything, nat If a design, involving no more 
that makes the screen 
cost $5,000, it is absurd that the architeot should 
receive five times as much for exactly the same 
service, If, however, he told the owner at the outset 
that for this personal intimate service, where one 
details, ane toes dS aghhneey of modela and execution 
were to be wholly his own, he proposed to charge $500, 
the owner would compare te with the fee for an 
operation for appendicitis, and probably conclude 
that rt was fair enough. : 
I append a form used in my own praotice which is 
thaps the heat way of showing the application of the 
fee system,and I give the followind examples of various 
pieces of work executed by my office on this aystem :— 
(1) A Bank Building. 


Building .. -- $800,000). §592,404_ (4 
Toa take = & ia +. & 24 months es ronthe 
Foe as »» 16,000, 16,000.00 
Draughting 15,000. 16,218.46 
Enginvers 2,700. 2,080.32 
Inerdentala 2,700, 408. fl) 
Clerk 3, G04). 1,000.04) 
Models ine mid — 414.10) 
Perspective by Guerin .. — 520.50 
(2) A Small Country House, 
Fetlimated, ‘otmal : 
Bui ledirng eo ea $20,044), $32,035 40 
Totaks §.. 8 mon tha 12 months 
Feo ss 1,800, - +2, 100,00 
Drughting 1,4), *1 501,42 
Engineers cP, ft Foth ah 
Ineilentale 2). 101.98 


? The tocmase in fee tepresute three inonthe’ morte service, 
(5) An Institution for the Blind. 
Rational 


, cml tcuaeng , Actual Ces 
Building .. =... Sg, $880,000. $1,017, 150.20 
Totake . = «» Bto dk yrs 3° mont he 
Feo -. 18,000 to 
: 25,000. *25,000,00 
Draughting 26,000, 24,400.47 
ah ginec re 8,000, 9,910.00 
Incidentale 


=" POM), 1,1 
Qlerk of Works .. 4.000, lo'ee7.c0 
— BS0.345 


Ad viee on grounds 


oJ 
(4) War Housing. 

hetimated , Actinal Cost. 
Buildings - oi ee a $3,000,000, #4,600,000.00 
Foe 5 oo er = i *13,000,00 
Dranghtin, as : — *23,0461.75 
Domestic Engineera .. No 2,000, 
lncidentals -» Estimate 10,031.74 
Clerk of the Works s+ tmade 6,047.20 
Advieo on grounds . = 126.00 


Nots.—The Government empl set and paid in addition 
& Landéoape Architect and an Enginoer for atrects and 


atilitiea, 
(5) A School. 

Boing de Ge .. $91,327.50 £01,516.75 
Foe aa oe 2,.0000,.00) #2 000.00 
Draughting «. #,000.00 *3,357.7 
Engineers a oe Ta), OO M75 
Incidentals : ya SoM). (Ch) tae Mili) 
Clerk of the Works : SAHOO) 471.25 


(6) A Telephone Exchange 


sch os a = - $370,102. £3436, $99.09 
To take i « 15 months 20 mon ths 
Fee se ie xn 50MM), Pipcpeee (rl) 
Draughting ea 2s 9,000. "10,401.41 
Engineers = = 4,500. 5,025.00 
incidentals a 3 Gi), 652.23 
Clerk of Works .. aN 2,00. 4,000.00 
(7) A Carved Wooden Dovessy. 
Actual Comt- 
The work . a $2,700. $2,013.00 
Foe © = = *450, Oo 
Draughting .. °° .. = *49.26 
Incidentals = -* lal 10 
* Architect's gross comm 


cere Labor. 
?¢ Wartime contrart asconnts for inerenad eost. 


In all these examples there are but two items ihr 
under the A.T.A. schedule, would be set against a 
commission, the fee and the draughting doubied ; all 
other expenses the owner would pay anyway. No.1 
was 5 per cent.; No. 2, 10 per cent.; No. 3, 5 per 
cent.* No. 4, fen tp a eed No, 6, 6 per cent. ; 
Na. No.0 4h 4) No. 7, 17 percent. It will be 

thortera, that in all the larger jobs the cost to the 
pra is lower than the commission customary here ; 
that on the moderate cost school it is about the same, 
that on the carved doorway itis a very high per cent., 
and that on the housing tt isa very low percent. It 
is interesting to note that the Telephone Building 
which gost $66,000 more than the estimate, due to ‘ne 
wholly fortuitous accident of war, would have yielded 
the architect £3,600 more on a commission basis when 
he had done nothing to earn it. In every case, how- 
ever. the fee was net profit, it was a fee that was as- 
sured and without mak, and it was entirely satis- 
+ both to owner and architect. From the pomt 
of view of the architect there is the inestimable value 
of an assured income; cach job carries ifs own ex- 
penses and pays its monthly fee. Study of plans 
made with a view to meeting more fully the needs of 
the owner and to assure the test economy is 
encouraged, and is, quite rightly, paid for by the 
owner, No owner will object to paying fora month's 
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work of three draughtsmen, resulting in 8 
ten times the antount of their salaries. Both archi- 

tect and owner are relieved to feel that the careleasnesa 
orindifference of the architeet, which results in needless 
cost, is not rewarded, anid that conscientions and care- 
ful atudy. resulting in economy, is not penalized. It is 
also very satisfactory both to architect and owner to 
feel that when a decision is to be made betweon 
materials or methods involving different expenditures, 
that the decision will have no effect whatsoever on the 
fee. The exterior of a Town Hall was changed from 
brick ashlar to cut stone. §10,000 was added to the 
cost of the work. The fee to the architect was un- 
changed. The interior of a Public Library waa 
changed from plaster to marble, $25,000 added to the 
contract, and the architect received 6 per cent. on 
this and frankly said that he was genuinely troubled 





atreceiving $1,500 and i giving no service In return, for 


the design was uno 

No one who has ever tried this method would ever 
want to return to the commission basis, and in 
England, where the service of the quantity surveyor 
covers so much which is done here partly in the 
sadly cov office ei partly © by the Gribislenad it is 
es y applicable, é the architect's service 
is so clearly Teined 





Ai. A. Document, Series A, No. 129, 
THE AMERICAN [ENSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS. 
Tue Pee Povs Cost Syvetem or Caarorg: A Desonir- 
TION OF THE Use or TuE Srsten, 

A Circular of Information relating o the Fee Plus Coat 

System of peed fe at Profeasional Services, iasweed 

“nh connection wi Form of “yaks ray belween 

Architect and Ouner for Uae when such a System ia 
Employed. 

GENERAL. 


A system under which the Architect charges a fixed 
BeStensonsl fee for his personal services, and, in addition, 
his various expenses at cost, is both logical and 
oxi *. When the study of a problem is started, the 
work can be analysed with approximate accuracy as to 
the de of personal service involved, and a sum agreed 
upon that is mutually satisfactory as a fee for the pereonal, 
profesatcnal services Of the Architect. This amount is 
guaranteed, and can therefore reasonably be reduced to a 
minimum. 

The cost of draughting and other expenses of the Archi- 
toot involved in the performance of this service, including 
all overhead costa, are cha ta the owner at cost. The 

owner trusta the Architect to expend coonamically the 
money invested in the building and will bo equally willing 
to trust him te expend soecionrivally and wisely, aa well ne 
honestly, the much smaller amount involved in draughting 
pa Fb A ui ae 7 deen 
sayatem of ¢ ng places t mohitectin a tien 
wher ees oa viee tn barnee on the rare ate his 
money without having his professional remuneration 
inany way affeoted by the final amount actually expended. 
The adaptability of the syatem to the work of public, 
private, and corporate owners has been demonstrated in 
actual praction for many yoars. 


DereamMixatTiox OF Fun. 


The fee shonld be determined novonling to the personal 
sorvics demanded. Ineach case the Architect should con- 
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sider the intensity of persorial service to be required of 
him, the length of time during which anch service is to be 
rendered, and the responsibility involyed in such service, 
No tized percentage of the costcan be adopted by which to 
determine the fee. The service demanded in connection 
with a private residence will manifestly be mere exacting 
atd greater in amount in proportion to the expenditure 
Involved than in connection with a warehouse. Each 
Architect must, therefore, decide upon his individual scale 
by which to determine his fees, which would naturally 
approximate the amount he would expect to clear, under 
reasonable conditions, if he were working on the usual 
Percentage basis ; taking into considcration, however, that 
the fee is guaranteed and need not be increased to take care 
of any uncertain items of expense, but rather can be 
reduced to the reasonably minimum. 

It is also to be bore in mind that while the fee has been 
detormined in connection with an cetimated ooat of the 
work, itis not to be affected by any difference between this 
estimate and the actual final costof the work. Tf the seope 
of the work ia changed so as materially to increase or 
diminich the intensity, duration, or responsibility of service, 
then the agreement with the owner should be modilied to fit 
the new conditions. If the conditions of servien remain 
unchanged, the fee remains unaffected by the actual final 
cost-of the work.® 

Daatoutixa. 

By “ coat of draughting "is meant the actual sums paid 
to members of the office force, other than the Architect and 
the clork of the works, for draughting, writing specifica- 
tions and supervising the construction of the work. 

The cost of draughting on any piece of work will have a 
varying relation to the cost of the work, dependent on the 
tharacter of the undertaking [obviously Jees for a ware: 
house than fora hotel), and also dependent on the Archi- 
tects office administration—that is, the scale of salaries 
paid, the completeness or incompletencaa of drawings and 
specifications, ete. It ean only be estimated by each 
Architect for himself, in the light of his own experience, 

Charges for draughting by the Architect himself should 
_ Bot be made under this item. The fee is for the personal 
eervioe of the Architect. Tf itis his custom to do a con- 
siderable amount of draughting, or if a particular piece of 
work will involve an unusual amount of hia own time for 
original design or detailing, the foe should be accordingly 
increased. It is not proper under this system for the 
Architect to obtain profit otherwise than from hia prafos- 
sictial few, 

Orner Costa. 

There are two kinds of cost-items, in addition to draught- 
ing, connected with the expenses of an Architect's office : 

(1) Those items easily AS sear hae has a particular 

the wa 


peace os work, such a5 engineers, rile be ¥ neceyel, 
ong-distance telephoning, legal advice, bloe-printing, 
models, ete. These akoutd i ss charged. 


=) Overhead costa not easily apportioned : _ 

= seine costs, much disp light, meat alana: 

phy, supplies, postage, eto., have a certain logical rela- 
tion to tho total cost of draughtamen's salatien, whieh 
relation will differ in different offices, but in each will 
remain fairly constant. Each offico should determine 
this relation and in charging the Ca benting to each job, 
add a fixed percentage to cover the overhead charges. 
The overhead charges will pre bably vary from 60 to 100 per 
cont. of the draughting. If the Architect, as a general rule, 
docs moat of his droughting bimeeclf, under the item of 
professional fer, aA noted above, the overhead charges may 
very likely be morn than the coat of the remaining draught- 
ng. 





Whe oat or, of the work inay el with reaacnable counary 
te determined Sate py raha an wd to change, the fee toa ye res - 


tre he o 
mttoas lenalf be the Seicg er CAE Sone ore ha utomttieaily 
24 The scoqe of | i Chines. lhe per niac ! 2 
f the case of the feed fee, aries mocording to the amotnd and chareetet 
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RENDERING oF ACCOUNTS. 

Under this system accounts can be rendered monthly, 
rach Statement covering a yeh dnarea on account of the fer, 
and reimbursement of costa incurred during the previous 
month. The various items of ccst offer no problems. 
Payments on account of the fee need to be predetermined. 

Having settled the fee, itis woll for the sense of security 
of the owner to set atide a aum, masonably about 20 per 
cent. of the fee, to be paid on the isauance of the final 
certificate, The balances of the fee should be paid in 
monthly instalments during the progress of the work. Far 
instance, puppose a $50,000 residence with « professional 
fee of $2,000; daration of the work from date of agree- 
ment to tinal certificate estimated at cighteon months ; 
tained for payment on issuance of final certificate, £400 . 
balance, $1,000), paid in sixteen monthly payments af 
$100, ih mire ton manthly payments of $160, as con- 
ditions might warrant. 

Rendering monthly charges against the foe in this way is 
advantageous to the Architect, in that it gives him a 
steadier income. Jet is acceptable to the owner, since it 
crates o definite monthly item of expense that ie expected 
in connection with the other monthly expenses, Ss. 


A FORM OP AGREEMENT BETWEEN OWNER AND 
RCHITECT 


Ox twz Fer Prova Cost Syprem. 
(Copyright, 1917, by the American Institute of Architeuts, 
The Octagon, Washington, D.C.) 
THIS AGREEMENT made the........0e0cceevancees 
day of... : . 10 the year Ninoteen 
Hundred and....................by and between... 


rn @ 28 iii et hte ee oe tt eo ee eee 


hereinafter called the Owner, a ES a = 
ftteterereeecseeeeens OTCINAltor called hy Architect, 
WITNESSETH that whereas the Owner intends to erect 


See RPP PP ee ewe be ee 


(Add hern bricf deseri puon of scope and manner of execu. 
tion of work.) 


= 
SPR RPP RP RR ee 


SOW, THEREFORE, the Owner and the Architect, for 
the considerntions hereinafter named, agred as follows : 

The Architect agrees to perform for the above-named 
work, professional services as stated in Article 1 of the 
* Conditions of Agreement between Owner and Atechitest " 
hereinafter set forth, 

The Owner agrees to pay the Architect ree sum of 
ee Se te ee eee TE va dc 
($...+2.....) as his few, of which.........2....-...25 
oe i ee dollars (f.. ee ~« } is to be paid if. a ee ee 
equal instalments monthly, beginning. Tenn clilpidiewereth 
the balance to be paid on icsuance of final certificate : and 
to reimburse the Architect monthly all costs incurred by 
him in the performance of his duties hereunder an more 
fully set forth in the said “ Conditions." 


SREP et tt ht a ee eee 


2 eo ee 


See REELS he ee 
Pia ttt hha Ps ee i ee ee ee a na ee 


ST Eee t Se Lo : 


The parties bereto further age te ihe following ; 
CONDITIONS OF AGREEMENT BETWEEN OWNER aNp 
ARCHITECT. 

Agtic.n 1, Tue Ancurteor's Senyicns.—The Archi- 
tect's professional services consist of the hecessary oon. 
forences, the ay arash of preliminary studios, workin 
drawings, cifcations, large-scale and full-size detail 
drawings ; the drafting of forma of proposals and contracts; 
the issuance of certificates of payment; the keeping of 
accounts, the general administration of the business and 
supervision of thework, 

2. Tue Atcnrrect’s Fez.—The fee payable by the 
owner to the Architect for his personal professional sor: 
vices shall be as named claewhere in this agreement, 
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fn tare of the abandonment or maspension of the work or S. Paecouxany Estrmates:—Whon requested to do so, 


of any part or parts thereof, the Architect is to he paid in 
proportion to the services rendered on account of it up to 
the time of ite abandonment or suspension, such propor- 
tion being 20 per cent. upon completion of preliminary 
tketches and 0 per cent. upon completion of working 
drawings and specifications, 

ff the fi be the work or the manner of its execution is 
matrrally oh ewe subsequent to Lhe signing of the agree- 
ment the fee shall be adjusted to fit the new conditions. 

ff additional personal servieo of the Architect ia made 
necessary by the delinquency or insolvency of either the 
owhor or the contractor, or as a result of damage by fire, 
ho shall be equitably paid by the owner for such extra 
heOrvied. 

t. Tun Ancurreer's Costs.—Tho Architect shal] main- 
tin on officient ond accurate cost-keeping system aa to all 
costs incurred by him in connection with the subject of 
this 1 lta and his necounts, at all reasonable tines, 
hall be open te the inspection of the ownerorhis authorised 
representatives. . 
cote refered loin this article comprise the following 
tena + 

(a) The sume paid for drafting, including verification of 
shop drawings, forspecification writing ina foraupervision 
of the work. | 

(4) The suma paid to structural, mechanical, electrical, 
sanitary or other engineers. 

(¢) The sums paid for incidental expenses such on costs 
of tram portation or living incurred by the Architect or his 
aaeistants while travelling in discharge of duties connected 
with the work, costs of reproducing drawings, printing or 
mimeographing the epecifications, models, telegrams, long- 
distance telophone calls, legal advice, expreesage, eto. 

id} a praprson of the general expenses of the Archi- 
teot's office, commonly called “ Overhead,” ropresenting 
items that cannot be apportioned in detail to thik work, 
euch as rent, light, heat, etenogmpher's services, postage, 
drafting materials, telephone, accounting, business ad- 
nalrahvtn pce om 

tis agreed that the charge for such general oxpenses 
ehal| ae per cent. of item (a) of thie artséte. 

4. Paywnsts.—On or about the first day of each month 
the Architoct shall preeent to the owner a detailed wtate- 
ment of tho paymont due on account of the fee and ihe 
eoata referred to in Article 3 and the owner shall pay the 
Architect the amount therepf, 

5. Tan Owen's Decistoxs.—-The owner shall give 
thorough consideration to all skotchea, drawings, specitioa- 
tions, proposals, contracts, and other documents Ind 
before him by the Architect, and, whenever prompt 
action ia necessary, bo shall inform the Architect of hiv 
decisions in such reasinable time as not to delay the work 
of the Architect nor to prevent him from giving drawings or 
instructions to contractors in due season. | 

i. Sonvey, Bourxes anpd Tests.—The owner shall fur- 
ish the Architect with a complete and accurate survey of 
the building site, giving the grades and lines of streets, 
pavements and adjoining properties; the rights, reatnic- 
tions, boundaries and contours of the building site, and full 
information aa to aewor, water, gaa, and eloctrical service, 
The owneris to ay dea dear borings orpiteand for chemical, 
mechanical, or other testa when required. it a 

7. Surenvistox or tux Work.—The Architeet will 
endeavour te guard the owner against defects and defi- 
cioncios in the work of contractor, but he dora not guar- 
attee the performance of their contracts. The supervision 
of an Architect is to be distinguished from the continuous 
personal superintendence to be obtained by the employ- 
ment of a clerk of the works, : 

When authorised by the owner, a clerk of the works, 
Pips oun to both owner and Architect, ahall be engaged 
by the Arhitect at a salary satisfactory to the owner anid 
paid by the owner, 


the Architeet will make or procum preliminary estimates 
on the toast of the work et will wadavger te keep the 
actual cont of the work as low a may be consistent with 
the purpose of the building and with propor workmanship 
and material, but no euch estimate oan be mgonded as other 
than an approximation. 

f. OWNERS oF DocumMENts.—Drawings and specifi- 
cations as instruments of servien are the property of the 
Architect whether the work for which they are made be 
executed or not. 

10, Socerssons ann AsgigsMenxt.—The owner and the 
Architect, couh binds himaelf, his successors, executors, 
administrators, and assigns to the other party to this 
agmetient, and to the sucvressor, executors, administrators, 
ond assigns of euch other party in respect of all the cnve- 
nants of this agreement. . | 
_, The Architect shall have the right to join with him in 
the performance of this agreement any architect or archi- 
tects with whom he may in good faithenterinte partnership 
relations, Incase of the death or disability of ane or mor 
Partnors, the rights and duties of the Architect, if « firm, 
shall devolve upen the remaining partner or partners or 
upon #uch firm as may be established by him or them, and 
he, they orit, shall be recognised os the “ successor " of the 
Architect, and so on until the service covered by the 
agreement has been performed. Tho owner shall have the 
same rights, butin hia ease no limitation as te the voontion 
of those admitted to partnership is imposed, 

Except as above, neither the owner nor the Architees 
shall assign, sublet, or transfer hisinterestin this agreement 
without the written consent of the other. 

Il, Ansireatiox,—aAll questions in dispute under this 
agreement shal! be submitted to arbitration at tho choice of 
either party. 

_ No one ahall tes nominated or act as an arbitrator who 
it any way financially interested in this contract orin the 
business affairs of either party. 

The general procedure shall conform to the lawa of the 
State in esse the work la to be erected, Unless otherwise 
provided by such laws, the partice may agree upon one 
arbitrator; otherwise there al bes the, one Gace in 
writing by each party and the third chosen by these two 
arbitrators, or if they fail to select a third within ton days 
then he shall be chowen by the presiding officer of the Bar 
Association nearest to the location of the work, Should 
the party demanding arbitration fail to name an arbitrator 
within ten days of his demand, his right to arbitration shall 
lapee. Should the other party failtio choose an arbitrator 
within said ten days, then such presiding officer hull! 
appoint such arbitrator. Should either party refuse or 
nogect to supply the arbitrators with any papers or infor- 
tiation demanded in writing, the arbitrators are em- 
powered by both parties to proceed ex parte. 

The arbitrators shall act with promptneas, If there be 
one arbitrator his decision shall be hinding ; if three, the 
decison of any two shall be binding. Such decision shall be 
a condition preeedent to any right of legal action, and 
wherever permitted by law it may be filed in court to carry 
itinto effect. 

The arbitrators shall fix their own compensation, unless 
otherwise provided by agreement, and shall aseess the ooats 
and charges of the arbitration upon either or both parties. 

The award of the arbitrators must be in writing and, if in 
writing, it shall not be open to objection on accountof the 
form of the proceedings or the award, unless otherwise pro- 
vided by the laws of the State in which the work is to be 
erected. 

The owner and the Architect hereby a to the fall per- 
formance of the covenants eontetien aie. Ss 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF thoy have executed this 
agreement, the day and year first above written, 


ot Sect ees SP ff Pt a Phase eee ee 
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AGREEMENT BETWEEN OWNER AND ARCHITECT 


Covenine Ancnirect’s <gevices ron Wourtox 
ADDITION TO THE........ spevavaeta ca amm, 


let February 1019, 


l. Tux Woux Coxtemriatren.—The work for which the 
Architect is to render professional services under this agree- 
ment consists of an addition to the present bank of two 
storeys, estimated by the Architect at this time to cost 
about Two Hundred and Fifty Thousand Dollars ($250,000) 
without farniture and fittings. This agement, however, 

2. Score oF Prorkssiox ar SERVICES TO RE RewpEnxn. 
—The Armbiteot shall render complete fessional ser- 
vices, consiating of confercnoes, prelimina ry studies, work- 
ing drawings, specifications, large ecale and full-size detail 
drawings as may be necessary, together with the super. 
vision of the work not including furniture. The charges 
noted below under “ Architect's Salary “ are for the per- 
sortal separ service of Mr, Sturgis. Tho expense of 
draughting, engineers, incidentals, and superintendence 
will be paid by the owner in addition to such salary, aa 
hoted below under “ Additions! Charges." 

The Architect will file with the owner one set of printe of 
the original contract drawings when the contract is let, and 
another eet, mounted on cloth, eorrected to embody ill 
Fa cm made during construction, at the completion of the 
wor 


The Architect shall in person and by representatives give 
such superintendence to the work during construction aa 
may be is to onsure the work being executed in 
general conformity with the plans and specifications, and 
such further instroctions as may be given from time to 
time. Such inspection cannot prevent poor workmanshi p 
or thr ase of A ete materials, but can mquire the making 
good of such defects as appearin the work, «o far as prac- 
Heable, Any more complete supervision can only he 
obtained by the employment of a clerk of the works con. 
tinuously, which additional service shall be procured as 
noted below, 

The ex of draughting, engineers, and other 
expenses will be paid by the owner in addition to such 
wtary, a8 noted below under “* Additional Charges.*’ 

%. Anonrrect’s Satanr.—(a) If the work os contem- 
plated at this time is éarried on steadily to completion it ts 
estimated that the Architect's services will terminate in 
from twelve to cighteen months. If the work is mom ple tod 
in twelve months the Architect ahall receive a total salary 
of six thousand dollars ($6,000.00). This amount «hall be 
paid aa follows: $400.00 a month for twelve monthe with 
the final balance of $1,200.00 to be paid on the iaeuance 
of the final certificate to the contractor. | 

lf the work takes longer than twelve months then the 
Architeet shall continue with aeolary of $400.00 a month, 
and $100.00 a month shall be added to the amount of the 
final rg lacks Total, however, not to exceed $10,000.00, 

(6) Tf for reasons beyond the control of the Architect the 
work is delayed so an to extend over # period materially in 
exces of that contemplated aa noted above, and ao as to 
entail additional services on his part, or if the work is 
abandoned prior to its completion so as to lessen the 
services rendered, then the total amount of the Architoct's 
#alary shall be increased or diminished hy an amount to he 
mutually agreed on by the owner and Architect. 

(c) The owner may at any time abandon or stir ss the 
work and the employment of the Architect shall t! reupon 
eee ifthe workis abandoned and be suaponded if the 
wo. 


ia wuspended. 
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(4) If the undertaking ia abandoned and the employment 
of the Architect ce" re thi tata hae aah be paid 
the reserved amount $1,200.00, 

(e) If the work is suspended at any time so as to rd ae 
also the work of the Architect the owner shall be at i y 
to suspend payments on the Architect's salary until his 
work is resumed, without affecting otherwise the torma of 
this agreement. 

(4) Aanereroeat Oningiie tn addition to the Architect's 
salary determined above, there will be the following addi- 
tional items of expenie to be paid by the owner through the 
Architect. 


(a) Dreughting.—Strict account shall be kept by the 
Architect of the cost of draughting, such cost to be the 
total of the salarics paid to dreughtamen engaged on the 
(lrawings, including time spent in writing epecifications, 
but no charge is to be made for time so apent by Mr, 
Sturgis, and all expenses of atenographic work on apecifi- 
cations or otherwise, done in the Architect's office, are to be 
considered ha a '* regular office expense." No charge ahall 
be made for superintendence on the part of Mr. Sturgis. 

The total amount of such draughting expense shall be 
multiplied by two to cover the proportionate ahare of 
regular office expenses, and this resulting amount ghall be 

wid moothly on statements in detail from the Architect, 
he total expense under this item is estimated at $6,000.00, 

(6) Augiverrs.—The services of structural, domeatic and 
sanitary engineem shall be paid for through the Architect, 
atoost. The total expense under this item is estimated at 
$7,000.00. 

{¢) facidentols.—Incidental expenses in connection with 
the work, such as printing specifications, blue-printing, 
travelling expenses, models, long-distance iclephone, tele- 
erephi express and other misceilancous charges shall be 

id at cost on monthly statements from the Architect, 
Phe total expense under this item is estimated at $1,000.00, 

(d@) Clerk of the Works.—The services of « clerk of the 
works will be required, and will be paid for by the owner 
through the Architect at cost. Tho total expen under this 
item if estimated at $2,000.00, He shall be the represen- 
lative of both the owner and the Architect and shall report 
each week to the owner through the Architect. 

(¢) Summeary.—The above estimates am summarised as 
follows : 

(2) Draughting .. $6,000.00 
(6) Enginecm era) 
ic) Incidentals -» 1,000.00 
(@) Clerkofthe works 2,000'00 





16,000.00 16,000, 

With salary of twelve ‘ 7 
months .. 6,000.00 or outside fimit 10,000, 
$222,000.00 : $26,000, 


The above charges shall be paid monthly as they arr 
incurred on detailed statements from the Architoct, 
The costs given for the ndditional charge 
Article (4) above arm understood to ba apps oat 
mates and the final coats under these items will ni Fae a 
doping 


under 


the amounts given, depending upon conditions deve 
during the progress of the work, and the Architect dove not 
guarantee the accurnmey of these estimates. 


IN WITNESS of the above the parties horeto have duly 


signed this instrument the..........0.cccees.. day of 
SUPP 8 88 Fe ee oe eos fee C 10] a | 
* ee ee ee ee ee en a aa 
a | Ce ee a i ee ee ee 
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BLOTS ON ENGLISH LANDSCAPE. 
By Casox Rawsatey, in The Gbserrer, Sth Oct. 1919. 


Wordsworth, in hia incomparable (wide fo the English 
Loker, speaking of Gray's journal, says that the reader of 
it must have beet impressed with the wonls which conclude 
the notice of the Vale of Graamere—* Not a single red tile, 
no faring gontloman’s house or garden wall, breaksin upon 
the repose of this littl. unsuspected paradise, but sili is 

wae, rusticity, and happy povertyin ita.ncatest and moat 

baenesia attire; and he adds, “ What is here so justly 
aaid of Grasmere applied almost equally to all its sister 
rales.” 

Itia well for the undisturbed pleasure of the poet that he 
had no forebodings of the change which was soon to take 

lace, How Wonleworth deplored the alterations in the 
ert te his day is eet out fully in the chapter from 
whiok this quotation la made. ‘In truth,” he aays, “ no 
ont can now travel through the more frequénted tracts 
without being offended at almost ha turn by an intro. 
dection of discordant objects disturbing that peaceful 
harmony of form and colour which had been through a jong 
lapeo of ages most happily preserved.” 

df Wordaworth could come back again he would find mot 
oflyin the Lake District, but in the more beautiful parts 
of Surrey and Kent, that the same sorrow had fallen on the 
Hoturel iva of the land. 

Who oan blame the weary workers of the large towne 
from determining to get de if ny Poel a pater dla 
Monday, to quiet country calm? What we blame them 
for is that they take so Littl trouble to remember that 
unless they ar considerate of their neighbours, and careful 
in the seleotion’of their architects, they may, by the house 
they erect, make a blot upon the beauty of the whole coun. 
tryside, and cause trouble of heart to all passers-by. 

In most countries there dre architects who have made a 
study of tho aperial architectural features and the tradi- 
tional types of building of the neighbourhood. If such 
architects arr employed they will mot only select the place 
where a house can be built without offence, but they will 
ensure that when itis buill it seems a natural part of the 
aconory. The beauty of the houses in the Lake District, as 
both Wordsworth and Ruskin knew, lay largely in the fact 
that, built of native material, they seemed to grow out of 
the ground and were part and parcel of the rocky solitudes 
which they adored, Even when rough-cast and colour- 
washed they took on weather ataine which harmonised 
more orless with theirsurroundings. 

No Surrey architect of soneitive feeling would, if be had 
hisown way, take Honieterslate down to that country, any 
more than a Cumberland man would import Surrey tiles 
into the Lake District. But the men who come from the 
towns place themselves in the hands of a city architect who 
has apent hie time in building suborban villas and who 
thinks soorn of the country architect, and believes, by an 
importation from suburbia, he can show him a thing or two 
—not excluding a white Hagstall! Hence it comes to pass 
that throughout the length and breadth of the land houses 
rise in favoured country distriote which are so entimly out 
of keeping with the traditional methods of building, and so 
alien in design to the tradition of the neighbourhood, os to 
bea permanent offence. Tn the time thatis close upon us, 
when the costliness of labour will largely handicap the 
builder, the problem of preserving traditional forms and 
the wee of traditional materials will be greator than ever, 
and unless public opinion can be educated of some society 
ean be formed—aa, before the war, was formed in Switzer. 
land—to keep a sharp look-out upon any builder's plans, 
both in town and country alike, and then in the friendliest 
way to give advice to the would-be house-builder, wo shall 
have the whole country disfigured, both by mansion and 
cottage, ina way that after-aged will doplor. 

The time has come for o society to be formed in every 
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county which shall hold a watching bricf against uglifica- 
tion of the landscape. If such societies of representative 
men and women conld be brought together and would 
undertake not nee report proposed damage to landsca: 
but to advise the would-be perpetratom in a friendly 
manner aa to wome alternative scheme before matters have 
got too far, a good deal might be done. . 

So much of the harm done to our rural dconery ia done 
thoughtlessly ; trees, forexample, hardly worth the cost of 
felling, which were landmarks for miles, are suddenly cut 
down, Wheo woodlands are cleared, mutilated trees are 
left standing ; again, from sheer careleasness, plantations 
ary sometimes made that ontirely hide beautiful landscape 
orriverorlake scenery from the passer-by ; high walle ore 
built or hedges allowed to grow for miles along a road where 
alow wall or alow hedge would have allowed a beantiful 
prospect. Glaring advertisements are unduly displayed 
that are an eyesors to all and a disturbing note in the land- 
scape, The motorindustry is here much to blame. There 
is no reason why the tyre makers and oil sellers should so, 
Saregar a] colour sense as to pen rey destroy the 
amenity o | 
and m 


f a whole countryside by their glaring yellows 


We can learn a lesson in these matters from Switzerland, 
where the joy of passing through the country is enhanced 
by the absence of road-eide fences, and the care which the 
Swiss give, with certain exceplions, to the colour scheme of 
their advertieo ments, 

The Hitter nuisance is another trouble of which thonght- 
lecaness ia largely the cause. Nothing but education in 
our elementary and secondary echoola will avail here os to 
the selfishness of leaving paper, empty match-boxes, and 
ewrotmeal and cigaretto coverings to destroy the amenity 
of beautiful resting places and quiet fields. Local district 
authorities should be much more careful than ra ait mt 
preeent as to their rubbish tips; and public bodies and 
private people should be o to desist from polluting 
ponds and rivera with refuse, broken pottery, and tins, 

But public bodies, whether they be the country road 
authonties or the Government 0, epicrae for telegraphs 
and telephones, need constantly to be reminded that boauty 
ae well oe use is to be considercd. 

Motor traffic is doubtless the cause of much of the need- 
less destrection of our more beautiful ancient bridges and 
curving roads, but by keeping hedges low,s0 thatapproach- 
ing traffic may be seen, and by widening bridges on their 

resent beautiful lines, or by strpngthening their structure 
y the use of the grout ng machine, much might be done to 
proke rye prey thof bridge and road. Asitis, bridges 
ar condemned and replaced by concrete and steel stroc- 


tures that allow of a etraight run through, and the highway. 


authorities will often not be at the extra cost of paying w 
qualified architect's fev for advice, and bridges are built 
without any return curves in their pampets, and the 
ere aby themselves, instead of being in proportion to the 

tidge’s span—and affording pores dishes paces and grate. 
ful reet—are built indiscriminately breast-high. 

The tree-lo ping by roadmen who have no page tedes ot 
forestry is pike 0. Trees aresocutabout nm to loaves them 
lop-sided, and often one could wieh the tree was folled 
rather than be left-so disfigured. The process of cleaning 
up the roadside wastes, while it delights the heart of the 
roadman, robs the passer-by of much joyin bird and flower 
life. For all these reasons education ia needed, and it is 
believed that if such a society an was lately formed in the 
Lake Digtrict of poople who will keep a ourcful watch and 
try friendly persuasion, was found in each county much 
good may result, Such societies, if in existence, could 
loaguod together, and public opinion, by their co-operative 
action, would be atimulnted, 
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CHRONICLE, 


A large and brilliant company assembled at the 
Institute on the 4th inst. to greet the new President 
aimd hear his Inaugural Address and the remarks of the 
distinguished speakers who honoured the Institute by 
their presence on the occasion. The meeting was held 
in the Great Gallery, and though, in anticipation of a 
crush, the side gangways had been filled with seate the 
accommodation fell far short of requirements and the 
audience overflowed several deep into the Common 
Room. The attendance broke all records, not only of 
members but of visitors, a considerable number of 
whom were ladies, One could not but contrast the 
air of cheeriness and gaiety and general well-being 
which pervaded the meeting with: the settled gloom 
and depression which weighed over all at the meetings 
held under the shadow of the Great War. The Council 
Dinner Club, which has been revived, entertained at 
dinner several of the distinguished visitors. Among 
those present at the meeting were the American Am- 
bissador and Mra, Davis, Sir Aston Webb, Sir Regi- 
nald Blomfield, Sir George Frampton, Sir Edward 
Busk, Sir John Burnet, Sir Stanley Leathes, Sir A. 8. 
Cope, Sir Banister Fletcher, Mr, Ernest Newton, 
Major Harry Barnes, M.P., Mr. Derwent Wood, Mr. 
Maurice Webby, Mr. Topham Forrest, and others. After 
the speeches the function took on more of the nature 
of a conversazione, antl it was well on the etroke of 
‘leven before the last of the company separated. 


Message from the King. 

The Hon. Secretary, Mr. Antuvr Kees, during the 
course of the proceedings last Tuesday, made the 
following announcement, the whole assembly standing 
during the reading of the Royal message -—His 
Majesty the King, our Patron, in responae to the ex- 
pression of our loyal and dutiful homage, haa been 

leased to send us a gracious message which reads as 
ollows :— 
Jivelsnghan Palace. 
fam commanied to thank you, the Council andl 
Members of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
fects, for the message of loyalty you have addressed 
to the King, your Patrow, on the ocersion af the 
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Inaugural Meeting af your firat Session since the 
fermination of the War; and J am to assure son 
of His Majesty's abiding intereat tn the activities of 
the Institute in all its various branches, 

The King feels confident that the members of the 
architectural profession wall do full justice to the 
yreal responsiiilities that reat upon them in the 
Nation's work of reconstruction. 

Purvare Seenerary. 
The Presmext: God save the King! 


From the Regulations already published some have 
thought that the concessions granted by the Council 
are limited to Students " who were registered before 
their military service, As this has caused some con- 
fusion, it is now laid down that the mere failure to 
Register as a Student and poy the fee shall not dis- 
qualify, provided the other conditions have been ful- 
filled—i.c., any candidate who is otherwise eligible 
but has not actually been registered as a Student, 
may be so registered at the same time as he applies to 
have his claims submitted for the Special War 


Exemption, 


Delay in Housing Schemes. 

[t has been reported to the Council of the Royal 
Institute that there are cases where housing schemes 
ire being delayed owing to the whole of the work 
having been entrusted to the local borough surveyor 
or engineer, Whose official duties make it difficult for 
him to give much time to this new work, Should 
Members or Licentiates be acquainted with any such 
cases they are invited to forward particulars, in the 
case of London and the home counties to the Secretary 
B.1.B.A., and in the case of other districts to the local 
Allied Society, 


The Ministry of Health, in a recent announcement, state 
that they are negotiating with a number of firma in regard 
to large-scale erection of houses in such materials as-wood, 
relnforend concrete, interlocking and terra-cotta hollow 
bricks, ateel and concrete construction, and ashestos sheet- 
ing, with a view to securing a more rapid erection of 
houses ta meet the present urgent reeds of the community, 
Messrs. Boulton & Paul are prepared to erect « large num- 
hor of one-storey wooden bungalows on a plan rear 
approved by the Ministry of Health. The Approximate 
cost. of cach bungulow would be about £000, exclusive 
of water supply, drainage, fencing, paths, entrance pater, 
ete. The equipment inchules complete concrete founda- 
tions, baths, kitchen range, stoves in the bedrooms, boiler, 
and brick chimney, and the walla will have an inside 
lining of fibrous plaster, The accommodation of ench 
houses would include living room, kitehen, and three 
bedrooms, Mesa, Boulton & Panl hope to be able to 
build at the rate of 1,000 bungalows a year, and to have 
some erected by next «pring. ‘Tho Ministry would allow 
the local wuthority forty years in which to repay the Joan 
raised for the purpose of provuling thear bungalows. 


HOUSING AND TOWN PLANNING EXHIBITION 


National Housing Schemes: Model Form of Contract. 

The Institute haa received a copy of the Mode] Forms 
(D, 88], which the Ministry of Health have issued for the 
general guidance of local authorities and public utility 
~ovieties in connection with oontracta for State-aided 
nousing Sehomes. “General Housing Memorandum 
No. 10" says that, subject to any modifications to suit 
local conditions, these forms should be silopted wherever 
possible. ‘They comprise a model Form of Tender for use 
where the contractor tenders for and undertakes to erect 
the whole of the houses required ; an Alternative Form of 
Tender for use where « portion only of the total number of 
houses required is tendered for: and a Form of Contract 
comprising Articles of Agreement, Conditions of Contract, 
and a“ Schedule of Prices.” The procedure provides for 
tenders being submitted and the contract entered into for 
4 lump sum, subject to additions or deductions consequent 
on variation orders or adjustment. of provisional amounts 
or “ prime cost" items. Included in the condition of 
contract are provisions for adjustment of the contract 
price in the event of changes in rates of labour or costa of 
materials, The Ministry consider that such provisions 
should be regarded as a purely temporary measure, and 
they express the hope that there may be » gradually in- 
oreasing number of cases in which @ contract can be let at 
« firm price without the insertion of these provisions. 
Where this clause as to adjustment is included, a schedule 
of prices showing prices of material and rates of lnbour 
ruling at the date of the contract and on which the tender 
is hased should be filled in, In Memorandum No, 10 refer- 
ence is made to the arrangements with the Director of 
Building Materials Supply for the supply of building 
materials in connection with State-aided Housing Schemes, 
and it is stated that the Government's object in estab- 
lishing the Department was to provide employment for 
then demobilized from the Army and Munition Works and 
to stimulate production of building materials, Both of 
these objects having been attained, contractors for housing 
achemes are advised, as far as pomible, to arrange for the 
supply of materials wholly or in part otherwise than 
through the Director of Building Materials Supply, so far 
as this can be done without increasing cost. Local authari- 
ties and public utility societies when issuing invitations to 
tender are requested to draw particular attention to the 
provision in the Schedule of Prices enabling contractors 
themselves to arrange for the supply and delivery of 


materials without recourse to the Director of Building 
Materials Supply. 





Sir James Carmichael, Director-General of Housing, 
speaking at the formal opening of the newly formed Timber 
Exchange on the 6th inst., and referring to the National 
Housing Scheme, mentioned that several months ago he set 
up a Conimitter to consider the question of cconoriy, and 
the Committes had already approved of twelve or fourteen 
new methods of cottage construction—not absolutely now. 
but new so far as tho by-laws were coneerned, In acveral 
cus there was an entire absence of timber, except for join- 
ory purposes ; and many firms were prepared to enter into 
contracts for the erection of auch houses in thousands 
throughout the country, andat prices varying from £550) up- 
wards. He wouldlike to correct acommon fallacy that tho 
Ministry of Health had approved schemes of £1,000 and 
£1,200 per cottage, The average approved price per cottage 
up to last week wae £707, At the same time, it must be 
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frankly admitted that the supply of houses by the local 
authorities had been very disappointing. ‘Their progress 
was much too slow. Generally speaking, local authorities: 
did not give their committess full power to act; many of 

thom, through lethargy, were still only at the early stages 

of their schemes ; and ns there was no incentive to economy 

on the part of the local authorities, many of their architects 

had put up extravagant schemes which caused delay before 

they could be cut down and approved. In the Housing 

Act a provision was madeso that local authorities could buy 
houses a6 well as build them, In order to develop this sec- 
tion of the Act, the house builders about a month ago had 
appointed « committee to assist the Ministry of Health in 
drawing upa working arrangement by which these builders, 
who had built over 0 per cent. of the houses in the past, 
should, if possible, be engaged to build approved houses 
and sell them.to the local authorities. At a meeting held 
on the 4th inst. at the Ministry of Health this matter was 
further discuserd, and an agreement urrived at. Many of 
these builders had estates where roads and sewers were 
already made, but where development was arrested because 
of the war, They were, he supposed, the largest consumers 
of timber in the past, and it was Dr. Addison's intention 
that their type of house should be used as ao ready and valu- 
able supplement, but only as a supplement, to the general 
scheme of house building now being carried out by the local 
authorities, By this means they hoped to get 100,000 
houses much more quickly than by entirely relying on the 
local authorities. 


Under the auspices of the Garden Cities and Town- 

Hanning Association, « Housing and Town-Planning 
Exhibition is being held at the Whitechapel Art Gallery. 
Among tho exhibits are the schemes prepared by local 
authorities onder the Housing Act. Plans and lay-outs 
are on view, showing what has been done, and what may 
be done in the future, The Ministry of Health ore co- 
opersting with the Association in this section of the Ex- 
hibition, and models of approved houses are on view. 
Plana, lay-outs and photographs of war-time housing 
ashemes occupy « large and important section. The 
Letchworth Garden City is illustrated, and phototgraphs 
and plans of the second garden city at Welwyn are among 
the exhibits, Another aection deals specially with town- 
planning and civic surveys. The work of public utility 
gocietics in the past is illustrated by means of plains and 
photographs, and schemes which public utility societies 
have in hand for future development are also shown. 
A section dealing specially with London shows the historic 
development of London and enggestions for future develop- 
ment. The foreign section includes exhibits from tho 
United States, South American, France, Belgium, Holland, 
Norway, Italy, Australia and India, A serics of lectures 
dealing with the London problem is in course of delivery 
at the Gallery by, amongst. others, Prof. 5. D. Adshead 
(F.); Mr. H.R. Aldridge ; Mr. G. D. H. Cole; Mr. W. BR. 
Davidge (4.]; Mr. W. Rees Jeffreys; and Capt. KR. L. 
Rete, At the lecture by Prof, Adshead on “ London 
Roads and Road Transport,” on the 6th inst., the chair was 
taken by Mr. Joli W. Simpson, President R.B.A. 
Admission to the Exhibition and lectures is free. 


The following series of hootures for Domestic Economy 
and Art Students and the general public are in course of 
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delivery at the Central School of Arta and Crafts, on 
Tusadays, 5.30 to 6.45. :— 
Part lL Tue Hovae. 
Introduction: Types of 
Howes 


Planning and General 
ATO ge ment 
Fittings 

Decoration 

Visit 


Oct. Md. 
rf 28. 


Nov. 11. 
a 75. 


S, B. Caulfield [F.}, 


lecture r. 


Part OU. Its Poesisnrxa. 
19230. “sh ; 
Jan, 20, Genern ba 
Types of Furnitun henge J 


re = 
Textiles (carpets, curtains, ete.), Luther 
looper, lecturer. 


Visit. Charles Spooner, locturer. 


Part HE, Swat Foaxrmaryes axn AMENITIES. 
April 20. Household Utensils. 5. B. Caulfield, lecturer. 


May 4. Dress Materials and Dress, Luther Hooper, 
lecturer. 
: iS. Urban and Rural Amenities, §. B. Caulfield. 
June 1, Gardehs. Charles Spooner, locturer. 


Visit. &. B. Caulfield, lecturer. 
Admission to the lectures is free: The date and time 
of visite will be announced, 


Chadwick Public Lectures: Suburban Housing. 

A lecture (illustrated by lantern slides) on “Some 
Problems of Suburban Housing,” will be given by Capt. 
Reiss, FLR.Econ.8. (chairman the Executive of the 
Garden Cities and Town-Planning Associstion), at Hamp- 
stead Central Library, Finchley Road, N.W., on Monday, 
lith November, at 8 pm. Sir William J. 
K.C.V,0., MLD., MCS., chairman of the Chadwick Trustees, 
will preside. Admission is free. 

An Architect's First Business Flight, 

To Mr. Panl Waterhouse belongs the distinction of 
being probably the first architect in this country to 
make the air passage from London across the Channel 
ona client's behalf. These are still early days for such 
professional exoursions, and, with a view to recording 
the event in the Jounnan, Mr, Waterhouse was asked 
for brief particulars of the voyage, He replies ;“ [ ex- 
pect there are other architects who have had occasion: 
ta fly on business, so I cannot attach much importance 
to an event which in any case will shortly become 
commonplace, Butif you really wish to put on record 
the fact that architecta, like other men of business or 
of art, can enjoy a professional journey overhead the 

tts are these, A client wanted me to go to Paris in 
quick time during the strike, and asked me if I would 
oblige by taking “the upper route.’ [ very naturally 
seized the opportunity, and went. Hounslow to Le 
Bourget took 2 hours 65 minutes, The journey (in 
De Havilland 16 machine) exceeds for smoothness and, 
tranquillity any locomotion I have ever experienced, 
though of course it is noisy, with a perpetual and 
rather restful noise, 1] made a half-inch scale section 
of the cabin en route, [also slept! My Im pressions 
of the voyage were, I suppose, the same as those of 
most * first-flighters,’ and need not be communicated, 
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What struck me most were the sight of the Channel as 
looked down upon from 8,000 feet—a sight to which I 
can attach no adjective but * poetic "—and the anvient 
majesty of France. Abbeville and Beanvais and the 
woods and fields between them were things not of 
to-day but of the Middle Ages.” 


Honan's Scholarship : Liverpool Architectural Society. 

Honan’s Scholarship, an Annual Travelling Scholarship 
of the value of £50, ia open to members of the Liverpoc 
Architectural Society (Incorporated) under the age of 
thirty years (in computing age the time spent in war 
service may be deducted). The Scholarship for 1920 will 
be awarded for the best Essay on the Architectural Wark 
competitor——viz.: John Vanbrugh, Sir Christopher Wren 
or Inigo Jones, The Essay to be illustrated by pen-and- 
ink sketches, and of an approximate length of 5,000 words 
The successfol enndidate will be required to eahmit an 

i is pro | tour for the approval of the 

Council, who will pay the £60 in two instalments. 

Competing Essays must be sent to Mr. Richard Holt, 
Hon. Sec. Liverpool Architectural Society, at 8. Victoria 
Street, Liverpool, on or before the Slst January 1920. 


Important Additions te the Victoria and Albert Museum. 

The Report for the year 1916 on the Victoria and Albert 
Mussum and the Bethnal Green Museum, publication of 
the War, has now been published. Sir Cecil H. Smith, 
Director and Seoretary of the Museum, reports that in the 
Department of Architecture and Sculpture the arrival from 
the Architectural Museum in Tufton Street of a large collec- 
ion of original works of art and plaster casts af architee- 
tural details, given by the Architectural Association, made 
it necessary to close certain parts of the East Hall and Cust 
Courta until the casts could be cleaned, restored and euta- 
logued, and arrangements made for their exhibition. This 
has now been done and the majority are exhibited in Room 
8. The works number over one hundred original works in 
marble and stone, all of English origin, besides some thou- 
ture have been represented in this Museum by a. 
examples only, bat through this generous gift it is now 
possible to iustrate all the more important styles which 
developed in this country ; the finest of them all—viz., the 
thirteenth contury—being specially well represented. The 
gift also included fragments of fifteenth century bench-enda 
from English churches, and a few examples of Indian 
soulpture, 

A carved walnut chair of the period of William and Mary, 
and « coverlet embroidered with gold thread and coloured 
ailks on a ground of blue velvet, Persian work of the cigh- 
teenth century, wero presented by H.R.H. Princess Louise. 

A canopied bedstead from Boughton House, Northamp- 
tonshire, anid to have been made on the occasion of the 
visit of William [1. to that house in 1694, was presented by 
the Duke of Buccleuch, and is in the Department of Wood- 
work. Another important gift to thia Department was 
made by Mr, Frank Green, who preeented over twenty 
interesting examples of English furniture belonging mostly 
to late in the seventeenth ¢entary or early in the eighteenth. 


Nottingham and Derby Architect | Society. 
Mr. W. G. Watkins [F.}, President of ihe Nottingham 
and Derby Architectural Soticty, in the course of his 
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midredta at the Opening meeting of the Session, referred to 
the ory of economy which was being raised throughout the 
land, and asked how the architectural profession was going 
to meet thia cry. Mot in the proper spirit, he conceived 
that it might sctoally be a benefit for architecture. 
Smplicity, combined with pleasant form and shapely out- 
line, wae more effective than a quantity of detall ; eood 
prmoportion#, soctmd construction, and right choice of 
natorial wor much to be preforred to a superabundance of 
omament, whieh did not always adom, but often merely 
eecmed to disturb the restfolness and breadth of simple 
wall space. In this connection, he would not be eorry Lf 
the high oost of coal, and consequently the inernased cout of 
term-ootta, maulted in tmestricting ite use, and brought 
stane into its own n. Terra-cotta provided a great 
temptation for over-laboration and excessive ormamenta- 
tion ; ite introduction had been more detrimental than 
beneficial toa architectum, and there were very few build- 
ings in the country where it was ued upon which one conld 
look with real pleasure, Agnin, if they were to build 
economically, were they always portonally satiefied that 
thay hed proparod the most economical plan for the baild- 
ing entrusted to them 1 By economical he did not mean 
cutting every room or apartment down to the absolute 
minimutn in size, hot were they rightly distributed eo as 
to ensure the greatest eponomy in the management or 
running of the building, be it a house, a factory, or o 
commerrial building } “The exercise of their profession was 
a aocial service just as should be evory business in tho 
eountry ¢every building they planned which was adapted 
to the moet efficiont and econonical working they were 
adding to the wealth of the nation, whilet every badly- 
Saige and iil-designed- building war dissipating it. It 
ind often occurred to him when going throogh many old 
factories, warehouss, and commercial buildings that there 
whe AN “normous wastage of man-powrr to the nation 
through manufacturing and handling goods and carrying 
on businesses under such conditions, and not only a waat- 
age of man-power, but a direct cash loes and lower pro- 
duetion than there would be if carried on in modern, well- 
planned and well-equipped buildings. 

Touching the question of registration, Mr. Watkins re- 
called that the position at the outbreak of the war wae 
that the attempt to proceed by Iegislation, partly owing 
to the failuce of negotiations with the Society of Architects, 
hed heen abandoned, and the genoral body of member 
af the Royal [nstitute had approved the principles of a new 
Chatter, which woe to empower the E.1. B.A. to ect op & 
Register of Architecta. Under thie Charter, the Corpo- 
rate members of the Royal Institute wer to be called 
“Chartered Architects.” and the othem “™ Registered 
Arbiteots "'; but the defeetol procedure by charterer nid 
to him to be that it wae entirely a voluntary measure, and 
mleht fail if members of raat cession outside the R.1,B.A. 
did not register. The new Council was pledged to make a 
final effort to cstabiieh the unity of the profession, or, in 
other words, to try to arrive at an agreement with the 
Society of Architects, Without such an agreement, it 
anpeared to he nseleas to attempt to esi by legisiation, 
and presumably they should have to fall back on procedure 
by Charter, of the question of mgintration was of sach 
urgent and vital importance, he propoeod to devote their 
next meeting to its consideration, ee 

Speaking of tho new aoale of charges, with ita increased 
fees for amall works, and the general rine from 6 to 6 per 
cent. Mr. Watkine ssid it was a matter for serious con- 
sideration whether they in the provinees would be able to 
obtain the new eoale, Jt waaidle to deny that a« a result 
ol the warthe relative wands of brain power and muscular 

wer hail bean considers bly changed to the disadvantage of 
be former: architects, therefor, had a considerable claim 
to inormased emoluments, if they could get them, and he 
boliewnd that poonrr or later the ~Atee. alae fect 
miele more adequate recompense. He weretied that in 
the new scale es sata’ hed best made between plain 
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factory and warohouse work, and other buildin entailing 
a great amount of artistic and careful details. 


In his 
opinion, the economical planning and designing of indus- 
trial buildings waa a branch of work in which it was to 
the nation’s advantage that architects should be om- 
ployed, and to attempt to get euch a seale as 6 per cent. 
would almoet certainly throw such work into other hands. 


A rchites ts" Assistants. " « 

At a recent meeting of the Architects’ and Surveyors’ 
Assistants’ Professional Union, Captain KR, G. Lewellyn- 
Evuns, chairman of the Mot tan Executive Com- 
mittee, stated that although the Union had only been in 
wxistenoe for some six months the membership numbered 
several hundreds. Certain qualifications for membership 
had been laid down to ensure that members of the Union 
would bo fully qualified, Probationers would be eligible 
at a reduced fee for the first five yeare. Members were 
working for the protection of their interests, and they did 
not intend that extremists should capture the movement, 
Their chief sim was the abolition of the underpaid and 
under-trained aseistant; and they also desired to institute 
a svetem of scholarships, such as that of the Architectural 
Amociation, to secure open references and form an up-to- 
date employment bureau, and to sist members in the 
execution of private commissions and to start in practice. 
They also required that a minimum wage for the profession 
should be fixed, the chief reason, in the speaker's opinion, 
being to ensure that they should no longer be exploited by 
ignorant Urhan District Councils and others. ‘The Union 
had the «ympathy of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects, the Society of Architects, the Architectural Arcocia- 
tion, and the Surveyors’ Institution. Delegutes would . 
ahortly be appointed to meet representatives of the Royal 
Institute, and ten delegates were being sent to the con- 
ference of the Professional Workers’ Federation. They 
had also been promised Parliamentary support in any 
capacity in which it might be required. Branches bad 
been formed at Liverpool, Birmingham, and Norwich for 
oo-operation with the London brinch. Numbers of local 
seorctaries had been co-opted in various districts, ond 
numercua letters, mostly stating cases of injustice, bad 
heen received from them. A letter had aleo been recejved 
from a working carpenter, expressing sympathy with the 
local archite-ctural assistants, who, to hie surprise, received 
less wages than be did, 

Mr, C. McLachlan [4.], Hon. Secretary of the Union, 
announces that as many assistants are mable to jom 
through lack of personal scquaintanceship with members 
who would propose thom, it has heen decided for the pre- 
sent to dispense with the formality. 


R.E. Institute, 
The R.E.. Institute has been cetablished for the die- 
semination' of professional information to the Ciicers of 
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the Corps of Royal Engineers, and for historical, scientific, 
and educational purposes, Membership is open to all 
(fficers of the Roval Engincers, H.E. Special Reerve, and 
Territorial Units, all temporarily Commissioned Officers 
af R.E., and Officers of Overseas Engineer Corps. Officers. 
may continue membership after leaving the servioe, paying 
retirement, Members will receive copies of all regular 
and other special publications of the Institute. 





The Secretary will supply any Books, Mape, Instru ents, 
ete,, on the market ot the lowest possible terms to members 


nquiring them, and will be at all times willing to render 
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helpin this direction, or in obtaining technical information 
of a non-confidential riatureon application from members. 

The Entrance Subscription for members is £1, and the 
Annual Subscription oa follows:—Ceneral Officers, 
Colonels, and Lt.-Colonels, 204.: Majors, 254. ; Captains, 
Sa, : Liruts,, 2nd Liewts., and Quartermasters, iis, 

The B.E. Libraries include the Headquarters and 
Cireulating Library at the Horse Guards, Whitehall, 
Lontlon, the Library at the 5.MLE, Chatham, and Libraries 
at some out-stations., The membership is the eame ae for 
the RE. Institute, The Subseription is 154. per anim 4 
no entrance fre. —— 

Victona and Albert Museum. 

The Modern Section of the War Memorials Fxhibition 
at the Victoria and Albert Museum ia now closed. Some 
of the exhibite in thie Section have been transferred to the 
War Memorials Exhibition now being held at Borlington 
House, The Retrospective Section will remain open for 
the preacnt, 

“ Specification.” 

At the present time, when the acute dearth of dwellings 
for the people has brought all matters relating to building 
very prominently before the notice of the public, the 
forthcoming issue of Specification, of which Mr. Frederick 
Chatterton [F.] i the newly appointed editor, will he 
looked for with more than uzual interest. [t wil] contain, 
together with much technical matter of direct value to 
architects, surveyors and municipal engineers, several 
specially contributed articles on a variety of eubjects, such 
as “The Progress of the National Housing Movement,” 
“ Bungalows,’ and “ Domestic Cooking on Oil Stoves.” 


Professional Notices. 

Mr. H. P. Bourke Downing LF.] haa been appointed 
Diocesan Surveyor for Southwark. 

Mr. Edward Meredith [4.], 0 Woodville Road, Golders 
Green, has entered into partnership with Mr. F. A. 
Edwards, architect, of 17 Houghton Street, Kingsway, 
Their practice as architects and surveyors will be carried 
on under the style of Messrs. Meredith & Edwards, at 
17 Houghton Street, Kingsway, W.C.2. 

Mr, John Coleridge [¥.] and Mr. Pan) Coleridge | 4.) of 
l4 North Audley Street, have entered into partnership 
with Mr, ©, W. Short, Ine, of 25 West 44th Street, New 
York City, U.S.A. Their practice will be carried on at 
both scdclresses, 


Bacnpab.—Wanted, a» young architect [A.R.1B.A,], 
under 30, unmarried, to go omt to Raghdad for Canton. 
ment work and botel construction. Should be well up in 
conomte and steel construction, Salary about £000 per 
annum ; quarter found ; paneer paid. Applicants to 
nall or write, Meir. Metoalf & Greig, Imperial Buildings, 
50 Kingeway, W.C, | 

Hoxa Koxo,—A well-known firm of Hong Kong archi- 
toot require the services of a highly competent anhiter: 
tural designer and draughteman (A. LB. All. Age 27-35, 
Salary by arrangement. Excellent prowpecta for a man of 
ability.—Roply, “ M. W.” o/o Secretary R1,B.A., 0 Con. 
duit Street. ~~ 

AROWITECT, jor returned from Canada—with very 
Jarge exptrience in Frando in hollow tile and rapid ean. 
struction methods of building—ia open to an immediate 
om, ment.—Address * B,"' o/ 


ofa ojo The Soortary R.LBA. 
0 Conduit Street, W. 7 
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MINUTES. 


At the First Genoral Mecting tOniinry) af the Session 
HN10-20, held Tuseday, 4th November, Wit, at 8.30 pom. 
Preaent: Mr. John W. Simpeon, Preehtent, in the Choir; 
OF Fellows (including 17 members of the Connell); 84 
Associates (incloding 4 memblnre of the Council); 6 Hon, 
Associates, 26 Licentiates, and numerous visitors—the 
Alingies of the moeting held 2and dune, 11D, were taken 
ite rem and signe! ad correct, | 

The Hon, Secretary mad a Message from the King, 
expressing His Majeaty’s confidences that the architectural 
profession would do full justice lo the great rexpornnsl bilitiine 
that rest upon them in the Nation's work of reconstruction, 
"Phe President delivered the eavotmat Appness of the 
heal OT, 

On the motion of the American Ambassador, seconded 
by the President of the Royal Academy, a vote of thanks 
was paased to the Preeident by acclamation. 

The President having briefly responded, the proceedings 
terminated at 10 p.m. . 


—_—_— 
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NOTICES. 
THE SECOND GENERAL MEETING (ORDI- 


NARY) of the Session 1919-20 will bo held MONDAY, 
1771 NOVEMBER, 1919, at 8 p.m.,-for the following 


arpowse ne 

_ To read the Minutes of the Meeting held 4th Novem- 
ber; formally to admit members attending for thie 
first time since their election. 

To read the following Paper :— 

THE PROBLEMS OF LONDON HOUSING. 
By W. R, Davinex (4), Housing Commissioner for 
the London Area. 

At the Gonoral Mooting (Business) (a be held Monday, 
lat December, the Chairman will move the atmaniSeiead of 
Clause 9 of the Seals of Professional (Charges, in order to 
bring it into conformity with the "Scale of Architects’ 
Fees for Housing Schomes™ recently agreed between the 
Roval Institute and the various Government Departments 
concerned, "This latter scale was published inthe Joraxan 
for September, p, 263. 

Election of Members. 

The clection of Members arranged for the Ist D ber 
has been postponed to the Sth January, 1920, The nomib- 
nations for this election will be announced at the meeting — 
of the lat Dovember, and published in the following lexue 
of the Jovmxar 





Ore FPouxstars, SiLonics. 


AN ARCHITECT'S WAR EXPERIENCES IN FRANCE AND THE BALKANS. 
By Enwarp Wares, F.S.A. (F’.], Major, Royal Serbian Army. 
Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects, Monday, 16th June, 1919. 

YP to August the 4th, 1914, [ had never particularly bothered abont my age, and had more or 

U tess taken it for granted that T was much the same age as other people, but on the morning of 

the Sth L realised that I was considerably older than some, a realisation probably common to 4 
few other members of this Institute. Like many of my friends, I at ance rejoined, as a veteran, my old 
corps, the Inna of Court Rifles, and alse at once sent in my name and, as it seemed to me, rather con- 
spicuous qualifications for military service of the constructive order, to the War Office. A very polite 
and evasive reply was all | obtained from the War Office. The Reserve Corps, however—the LC.R.C. 
—kept me busy. We drilled—how we drilled '_at the Temple, early and late, in the gardens in the 
autumn, and on the gravel of the dark courts in the gloom of late winter afternoons. We route- 
marched on Saturdays, we billeted in Surrey villages, and scored the country dide with trenches, 
wielding our spades and picks with elderly zeal and energy. In the interludes of these employments | 
earned on my practice for a while—through the first winter of the war, and far on into 1915. All my 
robust, young and capable staff, of course, had gone, and most of my work was closed down, but some 
remained that had to be finished, and through those intolerable early months of 15, | stuck it ot m 
London, feeling, I fear, the most hideous envy of those who marched away. At last, in September of 
1915, I got clear, and since the War Othee didn't secm to have 4 use for me, 1 volunteered for the Red 
Cross, and, asa gentleman orderly "' of the Franco-British “ Croix Rouge Francaise," ] went straight 
out to the temporary military hospital at Are-en-Barrois. 

This hospital of some 150 beds, established in the chitean and grounds of the Due de Penthiévre, 
and in the hospice of a convent in the littletownof Arc, near Chaumont, I found full of French wounded, 
and in a high state of activity. My expenences there were very novel to me, I had had a good deal 
todo with the planning and building of permanent hospitals before the war, and was quite familiar, 
theoretically, with hospital systems and hierarchies, but when I plungeil into the active work of 
hospital asa humble participant, | felt, just at first, a new boy—with a vengeance. The other orderlies 
varied in age, character and profession—in age, from A cheerful youth of 20 or thereabouts, to a 
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matore ex-Colonel of Militia, There was one other architect and member of this Institute, Rdmund 
Misher, who was amongst the hardest-working and most devoted of a conspicuously hard-working and 
devoted band, who subsequently got a commission in the Field Artillery and, to my intense regret, 
died last year. The chief orderly was the well-known painter, Wilfred de Glehn, now Captain R.A. 
Tlus gentleman fulfilled an extraordinary number of functions with wonderful eompetence and with 
unfailing courtesy, sympathy, and good nature, He carried stretchers with the rest of us, he drove an 
ambulance himself, and took charge of our midnight convoys to the distant station to fetch in batches 

® wounded men, fresh from the battlefields of the Argonne, He had acquired a knowledge of the 
mechanism and manipulation of the X-ray apparatus, and the photographic work connected with it, 
and ran the whole affair, He assisted, if required, in the operating theatre, and readily turned his 
hand to any job that wanted doing, never seeming to be tired or bored, knowing every patient by 
nume, and always having a cheery or sympathetic word for everybody. In the midst of all his occupa- 
tions, he could and did find time for jovial games of cards amidst the beds of the quasi-convalescents, 
and his perfect command of the French hi nguage and unvarying geniality pave him a popularity and 
an influence with these poor battered soldiers that kept alive that spirit of cheerful optimism which 
is one of the first essentials of « well-run hospital. 

J had to begin at the beginning and to do whatever was demanded of me, or seemed to be required, 
ns hest I could—and my fonctions were various. The day, if it was fine, always began with carrying 
out patients on stretchers from the various wards, on the ground and upper floors of the chateau, 
into the garden under the big trees and shelters, and establishing them in groups with their cards 
and books and cigarettes as much as possible according to their fancy. This, especially when the 
day was very tine, and the batches large, was at first rather hard work—some of the men were heavy, 
and the stone stairs of the chiteau steep and hard, But one soon got used to it, and aequired “ rowing 
hands” from the strain and friction of the stretcher handles. The patients established in the garden, 
there were all sorts of things to be done—floor-seru bbing, bed-making, sweeping out, tidying up, carry- 
ing sacks of clothing, mattresses, eto., to the disinfector or back again, and at midday and at six o’eloak 
the meals to be carried to the wards or into the garden. For a couple of weeks I was butler and had 
charge of the cellars, filling the wine cans from the great casks—tfor every French soldier Jooks for 
his allowance of “ Pinard “ as a matter of course. The cans were bigger or smaller according to the 
size of the wards—big ones for the Salles Joffre, Kitchener, Foch and French, smaller for Gallieni and 
Penthievre, bat quite heavy to earry two or three at a time up spiral stone staircases and along 
passages. Occasionally, in the afternoon, especially if it was wet and no one to be carried into or out 
of the garden, I was able to do rough carpentry in a workshop in the cellars; and this was a delightful 
change. [made tables and bedside cupboards, ete., out of Benger's Food boxes and any odd materls 
| could find, and neatly planed and covered the tops with white American cloth. These were much 
sought after by the Sisters, who liked to smarten and furnish their wards. The day was usnally from 
7am. to 7 pam., and pretty fall at that. Qveasionally there were calls for the ambulance Barwin ick 
meet the night trains eight miles away, to evacuate convalescents and bring in fresh putients. his 
was ulways 4 popular service, though a very chilly one.as the autumn crept on towards winter, 

Starting out about 10.80, and ronning in line of three or four cars, the flaring lamps shining on 
sleeping white villages and theatrical looking trees, we got to the station for the 11 something tram 
that seldom came in before midnight, and frequently not much before 2 next mornin g. -After seeing 
our eracues off with tremendous hand-shakings, and carefully ranging and lifting into the ambu- 
lances the poor bandaged new arrivals on their blood-stained stretchers, we rolled gently back 
through i¢y mists to the hospital, carried the patients to their wards, and then supped genially: by the 
fire m the prea kitchen of thie chil teau, and so to bedl—generally abont 8 a0. 

Such was the life, varied for me now anid then by assistance in the operating theatre, which was 
something of a tral, but quite enduruble after the first time, by preferable employment in the erection 
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af little wooden buildings, excursions to the timber merehants to choose atuff, or even to Chaumont 
for ironmongery, Ameriean cloth, and drags; or an occasional walk in the forests of the chateau, where: 
there were deer and boars. One most interesting trip im @ car was a conspicuous event. It waa a 
business journey to Bar-le-Due {a delightfully architectural town I knew of old), passing through 
several devastated towns and villages, and getting close to the French front, whose guns were heard 
constantly sixty miles away at Are. J] went as draughtsman to make notes of X-ray tables and the 
like, My stay at Are was cut short by a recall to England on urgent affairs, and | returned before 
December. This brief participation in the active work of a war hospital made a great impression upon 
me—on the whole a cheery one, in spite of much inevitable sadness and ugliness, I came away with a 
greatly increased respect for the skilled intelligence and kindliness of doctors and of nurses for their 
devoted patience and energy : and as to the French soldiers who were our patients, I shall never lose 
my profound admiration for the immortal courage 
and immortal gaiety of France as shown bv these 
poor gallant fellows, with many of whom I became 
fast frends, and with one or two of whom I have not 
ceased to correspond. 

A short winter In England enabled me to wind 
up my affairs, and by the beginning of February, 
‘16, Lfelt ready for another and a larger venture, 
I was again making approaches to the War Office, 
when a sudden and unexpected call on the telephone 
suggested my going out at once to Corfu to find a 
site for, and establish and build up, a temporary 
hospital for the Serbian Army, large contingents of 
which were then arriving from Montenegrin anil 
Albaman ports after the ternble winter retreat over 
the mountains. After 24 hours’ deliberation I ac- 
cepted the charge, and in nine days’ time was off 
again under the Hed Cross, but in the service of the 
Serbian Relief Fund this time, with a small advanced 
guard of doctors and nurses, for that beautiful island 
which I had twice previously vieited fora few hours 
on a peaceable trip to and from (reece. 

We pot to Brindisi, ria Paris and the Mont 
Cenis, Turin and Bologna, uneventfully. At Brindisi _i SC —— 
we were actually condemned by stress of weather Axoro-Farwon Tearonany Honrrrin: Cuireat, 
' ; aise ABC-EN-Hannops (1918), 
and hostile submarines to spend nine dreary days. 

This ancient Roman port, when once its few interesting Roman relics and its little old church have been 
inspected, is not an engaging town, and a chill wind and grey skies combined, with hope déferred, 
to make our hearts rather eck. It was here, however, that I first came into contact with the 
Serbian Army, in the persons of a few officers, being, indeed, met at the station on arrival by a genial 
and specially deputed colonel. After constant visits to the British Consulate and the British and 
French “‘ Commandants de la Place,” after much telegraphing to London, and after the purchase of 
stores, and of a preliminary bateh of hospital bedsteads, and after several false alarms as to suddey 
departure, we were finully, and at short notice, bundled aboard a amall French steamer, whose sole 
designation caused such immense amusement and delight to all British sailors and soldiers in the port 
that explanations of this hilarity were frequently demanded by the French, and were not very easy to 
give. It consisted in the two letters “‘ B.F." painted conspicuously on her bows. In this undesirable 
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craft, her little saloon packed with stout Serbian colonels and majors, with a French officer or two, and 
several doctors and nurses, we made our perilous way on a fine, still, dangerously moonlit night to 
Corfu. I reposed as best I could on a pile of baggage on the fore hateh. It was very cold, and when 
we landed next morning in brilliant sunshine on that beautiful island, I found I had so far lost my voice 
as to be reduced to barely audible and very husky whispers with which to report to H.B.M.'s Consul. 
The Consul, however, accepted us, whispers and all, in « friendly and most hospitable manner which 
reflected credit on himself and his country. We were soon installed in rooms, and I at once began, 
mostly in husky French, my enquiries as to the needs of the Serbian Army, and of the possibilities of 
getting a hospital site, preferably with some buildings. I made the acquaintance of the French 
General in Command, and of the heads of the French and Serbian Army medical services, and within a 
few days was scouring the country in military motor-cars in search of a site. 

The weather, after the glorious summer-like day of our arrival, had turned stormy, wet, and 
relatively chill, The gloom of the atmospheric conditions heightened, if possible, the gloom of the 
ternbly sad and depressing sights that met meat every turn, as soon as the town, with its smart crowds 

| of promenading officers, Serbian and Greek, in new uniforms, its 
cates and its shops, was left behind. A mile or two out, and 
oné plunged into a beautiful country indeed, of bills and olive 
proves, orange and lemon trees, with the blnoe seq lapping its 
shores, the Corfu Mountains to west and north, and the great 
craggy ndges of Albania across the bay, but a country whose 
natural charm was horribly marred by the miserable, squalid. 
muddy camps of the wasted, starved and sorrow-stricken 
Serbian Army, which had been ferried, and was still being 
ferried, from the coasts to the north, chiefly in British ships. 
to fin refuge, rest, and reeovery in Corfu. 

After rejection of many offered positions, for many anil 
various reasons—no water or bad water, no roads or bad roads. 
————— malarial neighbourhood or unsuitable soil—we struck at last up- 
tun SY Sean Ase Lame we ee «© OD aN excellent site, « fairly large “ villa,” with good barns and 

ee eee ee outbuildings and wide, well-sheltered grounds, with plenty of 
shady olive trees, close to the sea. Here the hospital, consisting of French demountable huts and tanita: 
wis soon pit up; doctors and nurses arrived, anid patients rapidly filled the extemporised wards, It 
fulfilled its duties for five months, and then the Serbian Army, restored, reelothed, rearmed, ane 
thoroughly set up again, was shipped over to Salonica to take part in the reconquest of its native land. 
We followed in September of 1916—84 people, British and Serbian, and with some 300 tons of baggage 
and tents. We were encamped for some two months on the outskirts of Salonica, while my hunt for 
a site began again. After long and difficult journeys, in Ford ears, over hundreds of miles of atrocious 
roads, and mspecting all sorts of impossible spots, I decided upon the sandy plain of Sorovich, a dilapi- 
dated war-worn little Turkish town on the railway between Salomea and Monastir, on the shore of the 
little lake of Petrsko, and some 1,800 fest above the sen. 

Here IT commandeered an oll stone Turkish warehouse or guardhouse, standing on the wide 
common, Where in peace-time the local fairs were wont to be held, and hore we quickly reconstituted 
our hospital, and began receiving patients, mostly wounded men straight from the Serbian front, a 
few mules away in the mountains, long before it was really ready. It was soon in shape, however, 
and, temporary as it was, consisting entirely of tents and such huts as we could improvise, it was 
destined to last a full year, though at first we lived in constant expectation of moving on to Monastir, 

We members of the Staff of the Sixth Hospital Unit of the Serbian Relief Fund, who, sinee the 
early summer of 1916, had kept Monastir in steady mental focus, as our first destination on Serbian 
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territory, and who, from the little mountain-girt: plains of Sorovich, had daily listened for many weeks to 
the thunder of the Allied guns, twenty miles off to the north-west, had listened also with quiet ineredu- 
lity to constant rumours of the fall—imminent, and even actual—of the fated town. We gazed with 
' longing, from neighbouring hilltops, at its slim white minarets, gleaming m the Macedonian sunshine, 
splendid even in November. Suddenly, in the third week of that month, ramour hardened into 
credible report, The Allied artillery was dominating the town, the enemy was moving out. By 
Saturday in that week uncertainty, but of an optimistic order, still lingered, and, on the afternoon of 
Sunday, the 19th, was finally and gloriously dispelled. ‘The enemy had moved out, bag and baggage, 
and was trekking northward on the Prlep Road. 

A cheery lientenant of the A.5.C. rolled up to our dilapidated front steps in one of those queer- 
looking little two-seaters compounded of a shabby old chassis with precarious-looking boxes somehow 
attached to it, which are the delight of British subalterns, to give us, over our hospital tea-cups, the 
great news at first hand. 

He had actually been in the town. Greatly daring, and to win a bet, as it seemed, he had dashed 
info Monastir in the misty twilight of early morning, had made a rapid cireuit of the nearer streets, 
and dashed out again, though, at that hour, the Germans and Bulgars were hy no means clear of the 
town. They marched out finally about § a.m., thus evacuating Monastir upon the exact anniversary 
of their entry in “14, | 

The good news decided us; we, too, would go to Monastir, and early on Monday morning we 
sturted, our young Serbian engineer and myself, piloted by a youthful and rather exuberant Serbian 
chauffeur, in one of our licht ambulance cars. The day was beautiful, but the roads, thanks to their 
intrinsically Macedonian qualities, to haphazard military patchings, and to recent rains, were muddy: 
and deplorable. Within the first two miles and well within sight of the hospital we came to priet. 
Perceiving a long convoy of heavy French lorries approaching us, and impatient of waiting at the 
roudside to pass them, our impetuous young chauffeur turned incon tinently off the road and charged 
on to the level meadow alongside, with the intention of rejoining the road further on. We were very 
soon badly bogged, completely stuek in soft mud, and after an hour of frantic and fruitless efforts at 
extrication we had become an exasperated, over-heated and mud-spattered trio. Happily for us, a 
cheerful Serbian captain in command of a squad of road-repairing Bulgarian prisoners, arnied with 
picks and shovels, intervened, and after a good deal of digging, pushing, pulling and shouting, our 
unlueky vehiele bumped back on to the road, bursting a tube in the process. "Thanks and cigarettes 
to the vaptain and a few drachmas to his brown-faced, brown-uniformed, sturdy Bulgars, closed this 
episode, but we were by no means out of our troubles. Our seatterbrained driver, having provided 
himself with French tubes and an American pump that didn’t fit their valves, we were obliged, after 
further and exasperating efforts, and the trial of tube upon tube, to send the lame duck home, and to 
wait, with what patience we might, the arrival of an efficient substitute from the hospital. Sandwiches 
and cigarettes, on a stone heap, helped to beguile the tedium of the wait, and at last the exuberant 
Dushan bowled up in the substitute, aud at somewhere near noon we actually got under way and 
trundled off for the Pass, which is the southern gate to the great plain of Monastir. 

We forged bravely uphill, past the shattered and twisted railway viaduct, destroyed by the enemy 
in the previous summer, but since adroitly circumvented by French engineers, up and round the 
shoulders of the foothills, through a wild Scotch-looking country, glancing back at the fine view of the 
little bine lake of Petrsko and red-roofed, white-walled Sorovich, with its suburb of tents, up and ap 
till the road wound into a long valley delivered over to the temporary chaos of road mending. Wo 
bumped over beds of freshily-laid boulders, seuttered and equelched along glutinous rats, and splashed 
through pools and morasses of mad, threading our way amongst the picturesque gangs of Macedonian 
roudmakers, wearing red fezzea or little bluck cups, embroidered shirts, sashes generally red, 
skirted dark cloth tunics and eross-gartered or putteed Lose, and working under the lert tutelage of 
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French “ non-coms."" We overtook convoys of heavy motor lorries—Bnitish and Freneli—thundering, 
lurching giants difficult to pass in the narrow rutty way, and strings of carts and pack animals, all 
engaged in the task of conveying much-needed stores to the hungry town. 

As we debouched on the plain and joined the creat road from Salonies, near the pretty little town 
of Banitza, traffic intensified. Jyornes always, and more lorries, ambulance cars, baggage waggons, 
travelling kitchens, fur-coated French officers in smart red or bine képis, crammed into hurrying 
“ tourstes “ or mounted on fine but sometimes fidgetty chargers ; infantry, cavalry and artillery ; 
humble troops of native pedestrians driving heavily-laden little thin-legeed ponies almost smothered 
in bulging bundles—-a strange processional medley of races, French, Serbs, Tarke, Jews and Albanians, 
hurrying along the wide, waddy roud in the open plain un:ler the fitful November sky and congesting 
itself terribly into masses of struggling, gesticulating, but mostly good-humoured men, braying 
mephitte motors, aud restive animals, in the narrow and tortuous streets and on the parrower and 
recently strengthened bridges of the villages. At the bridges, indeed, most of the mounted men, and 
some of the vehicles, splashed and floundered through the fords alongside. 

The congestion was formidable at Verbeni, whose buttored 
dwellings, with plastered walls shell-smashed and shrapnel-pitted, 
looked down from broken easements UPON & Strugeling concourse 
of men, animals and engines. It was still more formidable at 
Negochuni, a big village which ages ago took every precaution 
against rapid traffic, encroaching upon the roudway with courts 
and yards and forming a regular bent elbow of a comer near the 
narrow bridge that spans its little shallow river. Even more 
riddled and shattered then neighbour Verbeni, Negochani still 
vahantly lives and lifte its battered belfry high in air miraculously 
upon Its fearfully attenuated base. Here energetic and eredit- 
ably patient French officers and sergeants controlled the traffic 
with cheeriness and London-like efficiency. This task wus the 
eacier, however, for the fact that its tide was nearly ali in one 
direction, towards Monastir; thero was little coming down. It 
took us at least half-an-hour to make the two or three hundred 

Ronni Re yards of churned mud presented by the main street of Neguchani. 

Onee out opon the broad, flat, and fairly straight road again, 

though still in a rumbling and hooting procession, we made fair travelling, and finally choking off 

the limbering lorries and slow-paced trail of horses, mules and men, we forged ahead and trundled 
on inerrily in the company of smart képis ond fur collars. 

Soon the white minarets and the domes and red roofs of Monastir rose into clear view aginst 
their baekground of green foothills and prey-blue mountains, The town fills the widening month of 
a farinel-like valley, and has rather the effect of having been poured from a scoop 80 as to overflow a 
little on to the plain, while seattered buildings adhere like casual white splashes to the steep sides, 

We ran in over the last stone bridge, passing on our right the broken railway and the shattered 
station, then, on our left, and facing a wide green common, the huge, roofless, hurnt-ont cavalry 
barracks, plastered and pink-washed, and found ourselves in the town and entering the long, narrow 
street of King Peter, tmmediately behind the imposing red-banded “ brass hats" of two British staff 
oficers. Monastir was all out on its pavements and door-steps to watch und weleome with mild 
acclamutions and respectful hand-clappings the f nindly stream of entering Allies, and our cons pienous 


red cross, on its big white dise, brought uz a continuous ovation a4 we bumped slowly over the cobble- 
stones. | 





A sailing youth of seventeen or eighteen, overhearing our enquiries for the Prefecture. hailed us 
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in quaint but serviceable English, and, immediately volunteering as our guide, leapt in beside the 
chauffeur, and at once began a voluble conversation in Serbian, interpolating the sudden and most 
necessary ‘lirections as to the extraordinarily sinuous and complicated route. We wobbled slowly 
round almost impossible corners, and crawled along narrow streets where we seemed a very tight fit, 
and where kindly and applausive citizens obligingly flattened themselves into doorways, waving us 
weéleome as we lnmbered by. 

Our first impression of Monastir from within was distinct] y¥ that of a town of Weatern rather than 
Rastern type, though the Turkish houses with almost windowless ground floors and boldly overhanging 
upper storeys of timber and plaster, supported on wooden brackets, and pierced with lattived windows, 
are as redolent of the long Turkish dominance as sre the domed white mosques with their slim, soaring 
nunarsts. Interspersed with such Oriental vestiges, and forming the greater part of the Southern 
and more modern quarter, are inuny buildings, public and private, of distinetly French influonee. 
There are prosperous-looking, white freestone-fronted houses, proteeted by walled forecourts, pleasantly 
provided with trees and shrubs, large and lofty mmany-windowed schools, with great play-yards, banks 
and offices, all very much akin in effect to buildings of similer purpose in provincial towns of Northern 
France. When, however, we emerged upon the rough stone-paved quave that border the rapidly 
flowing stream of the Dragor and are connected by little rough wooden bridges, we got a new impression 
vividly local and charming. 

Especially charming in the late afternoon sunlight of this autumn day, the broad open space 
afforded by the twin quays and the rushing river, flanked by low irregular buildings, interspersed with 
trees, overlooked on three sides by the great mountain walls, and thronged to-day by the rejoicing 
crowds. Men and women in the ordinary garb of Western bourgeois, or in the picturesque semii- 
Oriental varieties of Mucedonian dress, young girls with dark uncovered locks going gaily arm in ann, 
and vociferous Hoeks uf joyously seurrying exeited children. A sprinkling of French and Serbian 
soldiery, all overcoated and capped in the “ blea d‘horizon " of France, for the Serbs have been fitted 
out with French eapotes and field-service caps—lent a military dash to the shifting medley, There was 
an atr of decorous half-hearted féto, of semi-incredulous happiness in delivery from the year-long 
thraldoun under Bulgar and German. There may well, however, have been s premonition of further 
suffering, for a still grimmer year of bombardment and ruin lay before the hapless town. At this 
very moment the sharp reports of the French “ seventy-fives” crashed and reverberated over the 
town as Boche air scouts hovered round its outskirts high in the clear light of the setting sun. 

We drew up on the cobbled quay at the gates of the Prefeeture, and alighting amidst an enthusi- 
astic little crowd, were saluted by beammg Serbian sentries beneath «a brave new tri-coloured Serbian 
flag, and escorted through a courtvard and up 4 broad stone staircase by welcoming officers and a 
volunteer escort of garralous civilians who clattered up behind us, to a wide landing, crowded with 
citizens, old and young, und hazy with the smoke of past and present cigarettes. From behind a 
great pair of folding doors came the unmistakable sounds of a meeting. The Prefect and council were 
sitting, we were told. Our hesitation and suggestions of waiting were politely ignored, and a smartly 
uniformed young Kommesar instantly threw wide the doors and motioned us to enter. Mu+-spattered 
an | travel stumed as we were, we hesitated to present ourselves before the august assembly that 
lilled the square long-windowed room ; but our entry created a sensation of an obviously flattering 
kind. Tho Prefect, a previous acquaintance of some months’ standing, rose from his seat before a 
table on the central dais, on his night roze o group of staff officers, on his left the civilian members of 
council, and we were greeted literally with outstretched bands and with enthusiastic cries of welcome. 
As the first representative of Great Britain and as the first also of a hospital of any nationality to 
present hiraself in Monastir, our advent made an impression ; and when, after congratulations to the 
Profert and eouncil, I stated our errand as the seargl for a building in which to establish our hospital, 
enthusiasm was redoubled. We were seated at once on the right and left hand of the Prefect, and 
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asked to excuse the continuance of public business. 'This did not last very long. One or two coun- 
sellors, rather gaunt and worn, rose to ask questions, and were answered : the Prefect niade a fmal 
shert statement, while we sat in the embrasure of a tall window, through which the level sunset rays « 
nmined the yrev heads and intent fanes, the black coats and the uniforms of the assembly, while the 
glass rattled and the room shook to the explosions of the French guns on the hills hard by. 

The meeting over. we were entrusted to u most courteous gentleman, who took us at once to 
inspect a building thought possible for our hospital and situated in a rather narrow street. This we 
were obliged to declare after a short inspection quite impossible for our purposes. But the visit was 
amusing and interesting. The house, which had formerly embodied « restaurant, had been used 
apparently as quarters by the Germans, some of whom had exeeuted with considerable spirit in colour 
on the whitewashed walls various fancy portraits of Hindenburg and other German generals and 
notabilities. These were probably not intended as caricatures, ut were extremely naive and fanny 
in effect, 

Not in the least disturbed by our rejection of the house as a possible hospital, but much gratified 
by our amusement over these drawings, var conductor promised us a far finer building for the morrow, 
when we should be conducted by the Colonel Comman- 
dant de Ja Place in person, and led us off to inspect 
lodgings for the night. The first house we visited proved 
to be so satisfactory that we went no farther. Pleasantly 
placed with a wide outlook over the common, and pos- 
sessing an ample court-yard of its own, the house, well 
built and European, was so clean and attractive and its 
inmates so kindly and hospitable that we recognised our 
luck, and at once took possession of a large, airy, well- 
furnished double-bedded room, thanked our guide, and 
began to prepare for ablotions in the enormous basins 
supplied to us, when the whole of the family party ir- 
rupted for a chat, bearing a bottle of liqueur and a tray 
Of litile glasses. There wus Madame, a plump, dark- 
haired young woman conducting a fat little girl of 4 or 5; 
Monsieur, enormously tall and verv thin, with sharp 
square shoulders from which depended a long, limp, flap- 
ping black overcoat, which, with a Hat-brimmed bowler 
hat, he wore during the whole of the séance ; a kindly, elderly dame, whose relationship waa stated 
to be that of a grandmother, presumably to the fat babe ; and an extremely slender, diminntive, anc 
mvet amiable old Turkish gentleman in u red fez, who seemed to be some sort of family connection, or 
at any rate an Intimate lodger. Conversation with this gentleman was difficult on our part, as neither 
of us had any knowledge of Turkish or of Arabic, but on his part no difficulties seemed to, be present, 
and he kept up an unceasing flow of talk with obvious enjoyment to himself, We managed to gather 
that he had spent some years in Egypt and had repeatedly seen “ Lor Cromer.” 

The remainder of the eompany spoke freely in Serb tomy Serbian companion. Darkayess gathered, 
and our production of « full box of matehes to assist in lighting the lamp led to exclamations of admira- 
tion and, of course, to our gift of the box and a general discussion of privations during enemy oceupa- 
tion. These were, to say the least of them, very irksome. Bread was ternbly dear, milk almost non- 
existent, sugar 18 franca a kilo. The sweet highly-seented liqueur whieh was so hospitably pressed 
tipon us, however, seemed to show that little luxuries somehow lingered, and the presence—sn bsequently 
diseoverel—of a dozen fat chickens in a wired pen in the courtyard showed that the enemy had Jeft 
some resourees behind. 
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The Bulgarians had marebed off all the doctors, native or other, with their troops, and no hospital 
or medical service of any kind remained. Our hosts had not been positively molested by Germans or 
Bulgars, but had had members of both armies quartered upon them, They found the Germans better 
mannered and more reasonable than the Bulgars, who, they said, were frequently harsh and brutal. 

The night was tranquil. No bombs or shells arrtved in the town, but early next morning much 
inore welcome arrivals were manifest, and eoffee and milk with a little loaf of very good Bulgarian 
bread, costing two franes, appeared for breakfast. 

Promptly at the appointed moment « smart, cheery Serhan Major called to make the excuses 
of the Commandant, who had juat reeeived notice of the coming of the Crown Prince and of a official 
te Deum service in the Cathedral, and to help ws im our quest for a hospital building. 

Under this kindly convoy the quest speedily and saccessfully terminated, barely a stone's throw 
fron: our lodgings, in the Gymunase, which we found to be appropriate beyond all expectations. It is 
a large quadrangular structure plastered and ochre-washed externally, standing freely in open ground, 
with « pleasant flower garden and a large tree-planted court fanked by a long low range of kitchens, 
bath and lanndry rooms, and a picturesque domed old Turkish Hamam standing detachod by the gate. 
It contains also an internal court or garden with the inevitable central fountain basin. Its fine «limen- 
sions, its numerous large rooms, wide corridors, admirable lighting and ventilation. and preat easy 
stuircnses, offermd every reasonable facility for a hospital of from four to five hundred beds, and upon 
conditions transcendently superior to those of the make-shift war hospital we had at best expected to 
establish. Not the least vatuable of its amenities are an abundant water supply the hills hard by 
and the immense extent of well-lit basement rooms, or semi-subterraneau cellars, whieh were destined, 
as subsequent events ordained, to fulfil the most important functions. 

We at once stated our extreme satisfaction, and our tenancy was immediately secured by a writing 
attached to the great entrance and announcing reservation tu the use of the Serbian Relief Fund 
Hospital. A company of Serbian infantry were already in temporary occupation, and sentries were 
placed at the doors. Feeling thus confirmed in the possession of our building and sceure against inva- 
sion by others of the competing Allies, for the town had been quartered between the French, Italians, 
Russians and Serbs, who were all seeking temporary barracks, our Major undertaking to hold the 
house against all comers, and confident in the efficacy of the writing on the gate, we decided to return 
it once to Sorovich and to send up a ductor and nurses forthwith to begin moilical work, 

We were soon upen the road, and, but for tedious delays at the narrow bridges and in the still 
congested village streets, for all sorts of traffic, military and other, was still pouring towards the town, 
we made good speed and swept up to the battered old Turkish guard house, which formed our mess at 
Sorovich, m the early afternoon. 

The doctor and nurses were at once commissioned to start for Monastir on the morrow, and every 
preparation, medical and material, for their use and comfort was set nm hand, The enthusiasm attend- 
ing this first expedition to the long-promised goal knew no bounds. The difficulty was tu check the 
urdour of the unselected ; all the Sisters wanted to yo. 

This enthnsiasm, alas! was soun to meet with a most depressing cheek. The Allies had either 
neglected or postponed the task of pushing the enemy off their formidable mountain positions northward 
and north-westward of Monastir, and within a few hours of the arrival of our detachment in the town 
bombardment began from batteries within five miles distance, and the detachment, to the intense 
disgust of the nurses, who pluclaly wished to remain undér al! ciroumstances, was peremptorily ordered 
out of the town and obliged to return crestiallen to Sorovich. | | 

The bombardment continued with intermissions for more than.a year. We paid repeated visits 
to the hapless town during the winter, spring and summer that followed our first entry, and almost 
ulwaya to the accompaniment of the shriek and crash of shells from the Bulgar batteries and the 
promptly replying French guns on the near hills. 
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For the first few months the enemy seemed to desire to spare the town itself, and only sent occa- 
sional deliberately aimed shells into it, but in the early spring he changed his tactics, and poured in high 
explosive and deadlier gas shells without mercy, in farious day-long bombardments, interspersed witli 
bombing attacks by aeroplane. 

Tt was sad and terrible to hear of, and still moro so to see, the havoe and misery caused by this 
typical German cruelty. Those of the luckless population who could not or would not leave the town 
for neighbouring villages were constrained to shelter, during these awful visitations, in all available 
cellars. Those of the Archbishop's palace, known as the ‘* Metropolitan,” were filled with families and 
with their beds and bedding, and here a dreadful tragedy oceurred when the gas, from shells dropped 
in the street outaide, Howed into the cellars and asphyxiated men, women and little children. Our 
spleudid basement afforded similar shelter to a large number of poor folks, and, the restrictive orders 
being rescinded, we established a forty-bed ambulance in the best sheltered portion, after wiring the 
windows, forming cubicles for our staff, and cleuning and whitewashing the whole. These large white 
cellars, with windows well above ground to the south and west, made very useful and by no means 
dismal wards, and an operating theatre and dispensary were formed in the best protected angle of the 
ground floor abuve. A surgeon, four sisters, a lady cook, and a young Serbian engineer and a few 
orderlies were established here in the early spring, and at once begun their most devoted and courageous 
labours, which, with a few changes of personnel, they continued up to the time of the armistice. 

The building had, by that date, been struck by shell several times, and its roof riddled by shrapnel. 
Tt bad hardly an unbroken pane in its countless windows. It shook and trembled with the constant 
explosions, and a new hit was by no means infrequent, but its brave little staff loyally and cheerfully 
continued its duties in succouring the ternbly diminished and martymsed population. 

If no very active bombardment was in progress, you would find, in the forenoon, a heterogeneous 
crowd of out-patients—Macedonian, Turkish, Jewish and Serb—standing or squatting in the long white 
corridor, and waiting, im patient confidence, their turn with the doctor and nurses—a vividly pic- 
turesque medley of brown-skinned folk, old and young, in semi-oriental dress and almost ever with a 
charming dash of red and blue embroidery. 

When I visited the ambulance in May and June of 1917, under the splendours of the early summer, | 
found the flower garden a blaze of bloom and scented with roses, while in a spare strip of ground behind 
the building the doctor had established a flourishing kitchen garden, where I found an imperturbable old 
fellow cheerfully digging while occasional shells screamed] overhead on their journey towurds the nearest 
French battery. 

Luncheon with the hoapital staff was generally followed by a carefal little walk in the town. We 
visited the suup kitchen, established by the Serbian Relief Fund in the early days of the bombardment, 
and daily feeding a great number of the poor. This was presided over by a most devoted Fnglishmian, 
a professor, I believe, of Greek history, assisted by equally devoted English ladies and a brave Serbian 
housekeeper. Earlier in the year Mrs, Harley, who had already done so much for the Serbian cause, 
established a soup kitchen in another quarter of the town, and, seated late one afternoon by the window 
of her lodgings, was struck by a shell splinter and Killed, to the infinite regret of her many friends, 
British and Serbian. 

We called, one splendid summer afternoon, upon an American lady in charge of the American 
Mission for Girls. his lady, who has had nearly thirty years’ experience of Monastir, had remained 
at her post during the enemy ocenpation, and her high courage still kept her there. She appeared, 
indew!, to be hardly more concerned by the whistling shells that flew, during our visit, over ber roof and 
her trim sunny garden, with its acacias and its tall American maple, than if they had been rooks or 
jackdaws. 

From these visits to battered Monastir we usually departed with onr dusty little Ford car filled 
with bouquets from the garden, and followed hy cheery good wishes and injunctions, such ag “ J hope 
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you'll get safe round the comer,” “ I wish you well over the bridge,” or “ Go like blazes till you're past 
the station.” We started slow and steady over the rnts and cobbles under the lee of the building, 
carefully turned the dangerons corner where so mauy shells had dropped, and then began to go like 
‘“ blages,”’ like “ billy-ho,” or any other vague simile of speed and haste, past the amashed burnt-out old 
pink cavalry barracks, past the common with its grazing vows and many shell boles, where we bave seen 
so many new ones suddenly formed with a deafening bang and a black spout of mud and earth, past the 
scarred trees and the red ruins of the railway station, and out into the straight dusty road, and over the 
little stone bridge, which, like Tam O'Shanter’s " brig,” signified comparative safety. The bndge 
once passed, one was no longer concerned about tyre bursts or the punctures that oocur so frequently 
in Macedonia, and evuld go “ polako,” or softly, light cigarettes at one’s ease, and watch the uncon- 
cerned Macedonian men and women, with their full white shirts and their embroidery, at work in their 
warworn meadows. 'Thenee eastward and homeward along the plains, with the near mountains on the 
right forming a splendid wall at whose feet nestle many white villages, and the further and bigger ones 
on the left catching the western san, and on by red-roofed Banitza, and the pass with its gorges that 
lead to Sorovich, was a bumpyish joy ride of 85 miles or so through beautiful seenery and terminating, 
as the sun disappeared behind the hills, in the luxuries of a petrol tin full of warm water in une's own 
bleased tent and 4 subsequent ration dinner in the many-tabled rough-roofed hospital mess. But, in 
the watches of the mht, from our narrow camp beds, we caught the heavy intermittent boom of guns 
froin the north-west, and we knew that for Monastir there was little rest by mght or by day. 

That her martyrdom may never recur, and that soon her much-enduring citizens may move 
in peace in her narrow ways and over her broad spaces, free from the constant menace of ruin and death, 
that her gardens may bloom again amid re-edified homes, and that her old peaceful hfe of little indus- 
tries and many-hued market crowds may again fill her streets with cheerful clatter, must be the fervent 
hope of every well-wisher of Serbia. 


*.* The Paper as printed represents only a portion of the discourse delivered by Mr, Warren. A large 
number of lantern slides were shown, and these gave occasion for the telling of many an interesting anecdote, 
sometimes humorous, sometimes pathetic, sometimes tragic. Mr, (till lately Lieut.) W. H. Ward [F.] and Capt. 
Martin Briggs [F.], proposer and seconder respectively of the vote of thanks to Mr. Warren, had interesting 
reminiscences of their own military service to relate. Both paid tribute to the efeeney and resourcefulness 
and power of organisation displayed by Mr. Warren in carrving out the duties of his difficult and trying position 
on the Serbian Hospital «taff.—Kn. 
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SMALL GEORGIAN HOUSES. 

The Small Houses of the Late Georgian Period, 1750-1420. 
By Stanley C. Ramecy, Sm. fol. Lond. 1919. Price 
El la. [Technical Journals, Ltd.) 

To-day is the day of the modest dwelling, and Mr. 
Ramsey's book of the smaller houses built in the latter 
half of the eighteenth century and the early years of 
the nineteenth should make a wide appeal. The 
weary designer of housing schemes will find 
refreshment in the many admirable plates and the 
short but interesting introduction. These truly 
simple homes, 0 restrained, so full of sane liveable- 
Hess, yet often possessed of an intimate grace and 
charm, rely very largely for their effect on the propor- 
tions of their sash bars, their carefully designed door- 
ways, their delicate fanlights, or trellis porches or 
ironwork. Remove these accessories and they become 
lifeless shells, stale, dull, and unprofitable. Here is 
the danger of modern housing schemes, If these 
small focal points of interest are ignored, we shall run 
the risk of having the country covered with State 
barracks of dismal monotony, 

Some of the examples shown are dull, and one 
wonders why they are included amongst the many 
admirable selections, unless it be to make us 
exert our critical faculty in summing up the good and 
bud points of a period that has its rs. In place 
of certain examples that scarcely justify any claim to 
appeal to the architectural sense, a few plans and 
interior views would have satisfied a reasonable 
curiosity to know what lies behind many of these 
inviting doorways. 

the description of the social influences of the day 
that produced these houses is of interest. The reflex 
action of town on country and country on town, the 
desire for more rural homes, the increasing habit of 
taking holidays at the seaside or the Spa, accounts for 
many of the surprises met with in unexpected places. 

he generous bow windows, the delicate ironwork of 

baleony and verandah, painted a bight green against 
white walls, express a sense of holiday galety that 
perfectly suits thelt kitiy purpose and surroundings, 
making the northerner wish that Blackpool and Lian- 
dudno had followed the example illustrated from 
Weymouth or many another southern seaside resort, 
A like inter-action is also felt in the close similarity of 
style that many of the examples possess with the con- 
temporary * Colonial " work in the American Colonies, 
as, for instance, in Surrey Lodge, Denmark Hill, with 
the ample spacing of ita attenuated columna and the 
delicate enrichment of the light entablature. 

With clear and logical sequence the author points 
out the influence of the great men on even the smallest 
buildings throughout the length and breadth of 
England. Kent and Ware, the brothers Adam, 
Chambers, Taylor, 
strong personalities felt, but when the reproduction of 
Stuart and Revett’s Athenian atudies were deemed 
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fitting ornaments for modest suburban villus, one 
sighs for the English virility of the earlier examples 
and heartily agrees with Sir Edwin Lutyens that we 
should “ never forget that for us Renaissance should 
be spelt WRen-arssance,” 

The Paragon at Blackheath is an isolated example 
that merits special study. It is a superb instance of 
the grand manner obtained by the linki 2 up of com- 
paratively modest houses on a concerted plan, The 
lack of such cohesion gives to many modern housing 
schemes their scrappy and uncirdinated effect, 

In the zeal for evolving the perfect * type plan ” of 
the day, and absorbing the reasoned thoroughness and 
research of the Government Housing Manuals there is, 
perhaps, hardly enough thought given to the esthetic 
side of the question, although architects gleefully boast 
that they have taken the place of the jerry-builder, 
[t is surely w point that merits sontemapetens 

This book, with its clear introduction by one who 
has contributed much towards the beat of modern 

ousing, and its numerous examples, has come at a 
time to make designers pause and search their con- 
sciences as to whether they have learned the lessons of 
these unobtrusive little houses with the homely charm 
of a more restful age, ao admirable in their harmonious 
restraint, with just that touch of interest and vitality 
that is given by the judicious application of simple 
rules of proportion and use of concentrated points of 
Interest, 

J, Hubert Worrurserox [A]. 


WALTHAM ABBEY, 

The Church of Waltham Holy Oross. A Gunde compiled by 
Gifford H. Johason, M.4., formerly Curcie of Waltham 
Abbey. 2nd ed., revised and enlarged. Lond. 1919, le. 
nel. [umn phrey Milford, Oxjord Usirersity Press, 4 in a 
Corner, B.C. . 

This eminently readable litthy book—model of all 
that a guide should be—has heen increased In its 
second editron from 16 to G4 pages. Several new 
illistrations and a plan aré given, and—not the least: 
useful addition—a fist of some of the books, ete, deal- 
mg with or containing information about this fasoi- 
nating old relic. 

__ rhe first church on the site was built about the year 

1030 by Tovi (# great Danish thegn, standard-bearer 

to Uanute) to receive a reputed miraculous cross found 

in Tovi's land at what is now Montacute, in Somerset. 

Hence the name, “ Waltham Holy Cross," still its 

official designation. Harold pulled down Tovi's 

church and built a new one of great magnificence, 
which was consecrated on Sri May 1060, King Ed- 
wird the Confessor and his Queen being present atthe 
ceremony. Harold was deeply attached to the 
eburch, and “Holy Cross!" the battle-ory of the 
English on the field-of Sonia, had reference to the 
“mirtculous " cross enshrined at Waltham. On his 

Way to Senlac Harold had visited Waltham and 

prayed in the church, His body, at first buried an 

the seashore under a cairn of stones near the fateful 
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battlefield, was afterwards bronght to Waltham and 
entombed beside the altar. Later, it was again re- 
moved to another spot in the choir, which was pulled 
down at the Dissolution in 1540, The body of Queen 
Eleanor was probably deposited in the church for the 
night on ite way to Westminster, and in 1307 the re- 
mains Of her hushand, Edward L., rested for three 
months near Harold’stomb. Itis reeorded that in the 
great Peasant revolt of 1381, theabbey saw every docu- 
ment that it possessed consigned to the flames. At 
the Dissolution the monastery, choir, north and south 
transepte, eastern chapels and central tower were 
destroyed. In 1552 the steeple fell, with all the great 
bells. In Catholic Mary's reign the west tower was 
built out of fragments of the rained portions of the 
abbey. In 1853 the great west doorway was restored 
by the architect Mr. Ambrose Poynter, father of the 
late President H.A. In 1859-60 the church was re- 
stored by William Burges; and in 1876 the Lady 
chapel was restored by the same architect, assisted by 
Mr. J. Arthur Reeve (dec. 1915) as clerk of the works. 

The illustrations in the Guide include Burges's 
Plan, which shows the probable dimensions of Henry 
L's choir and also the probable extent of the cast end 
of Haroid’s church. Many competent authorities— 
among them Mr. Reeve above mentioned—hold that 
the present nave is in great part the original nave of 
Harold's building. 

The Guide bears evidence of much painstaking re- 
search inits compilation. Everything worth knowing 
about the building is set down clearly and concisely. 
The historical notes are invaluable, chapter and verse 
being cited for all the information afforded. 





ARAB MONUMENTS OF EGYPT. 


A Brief Chronology of the Mohammadan Monuments of 
Egyptto A.D.AGI7. By Capt, K, A.C. Creawell, B.A.F, 
Before the war transported Captain Creswell to 

ypt he was already known by reason of his articles 
on the Persian dome, and to readers in the various art 
libraries in London for his wonderful card-index of 
references to Oriental art, on which he was engaged 
almost up to the time when he quitted civilian life, 

Members of the (Institute will recall his Paper in the 

September issue of this Jounnar last year on the 

remarkable vaulting system of the Hindola Mahal at 

Mandu. Having thus made the subject of Oriental 

buildings his hobby, and devoted years of his spare 

time to his studies, he waa fortunate enough to be sent 
to Cairo, of all places under the sun, and to be left un- 
disturbed there through the remaining years of the 
war, free to carry on his researches without mnterrup- 
tion. Fewamong ua were sofavourably placed, The 

Army either marooned us in some desolate spot where 

every tlay was too long, or hustled us about like help- 

less parcels. But one may safely assert that no soldier 
in the EEF. had either the previous knowledge or the 
wrseverance to produce such a work as this new 
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som are catalogue of the Arab monuments of 
eV pt. 

It is in itself a monument of sound and enduring 
archwmological scholarship. The author's object is to 
provide an accurate date for each of the Arab build- 
ings in Egypt, some 220 in number, prior to the 
Turkish conquest in 1517. The greater part of this 
long list consista of Cairo buildings, and references to 
the mosques of Rosetta, Alexandria, and Mehalleh-el- 
Kulra are practically nl, while only one at Damietta 
is catalogued. One is therefore left to assume that 
Captain Creswell attributes all these provincial 
examples to a period later than 1517, and thus dis- 
agrees with Saladin and other writers. Jn most cases 
the treatment is strictly chronological. Thus on p. 63 
he dismisses the interesting mosque of el-Guyuchy, on 
the Mokattam, with five linea of quotation from 
various historians, though doubtless he could write 
five pages of descriptive matter if it suited his scheme. 
Occasionally, however, he departs from this Spartan 
ideal, and on p. 77 he so far forgets his habitual 
restraint as to speak ofa beautiful" cenotaph. The 
paragraph devoted to each building is concluded with 
admirably complete references to published authori- 
ties, the bulk of these being naturally taken from the 
Corpus of M. van Berchem and from the Comipfes 
Rendus of the Comité de Conservationdes monuments 
de l'Art arabe, which form the basia for his own work. 
There is also a reference in each case to the index- 
number on the excellent map published by the Comité. 

But several buildings are included which do not 
appear on this map, and on pp. 52 and 69, e.g., he is 
able to record discoveries of 33 own. His paragraphs 
on the Walls, the Aqueduct, and the Citadel of Cairo 
are examples of a fuller treatment, in which he includes 
more descriptive matter, and here his catalogue 
hecomes almost discursive. His remarks on the in- 
uence of the Crusaders at the Citadel, too, are 
interesting. Perhaps the best instance of his methods 
muy be seen in his treatment of the Palace of the Emir 
Yushbak (pp. 98-100), and of the Sultaniya Manso- 
leum (pp. 128-9), both showing great care and 
thoroughness. 

The book 1s concluded with very complete indices, 
and with a sertes of 38 plates, reproduced chiefly from 
the author's beautiful negatives, though doing scant 
justice to the clearness of the originals. 

One is impressed, in reading this catalogue, by the 
wonderfully complete sequence of the medimval build- 
ings of Cairo, and by the accuracy with which more 
than half of them are dated by their builders, two 
points that Captain Creswell emphasises in his preface. 
His transliteration of Arabio is somewhat formidable, 
ond the strings of proper names, bristling with accents, 
are bewildering to any but a profound scholar in that 
difficult language. However, this is a bool for pro- 
fessora, not for amateurs or for babes. The author's 
glib use of architectural terms drives a mere architect, 
like the present reviewer, toa dictionary for enlighten- 
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ment. Andifany criticiam of so abstruse a work may 
be permitted, the constant use of the first person 
singular becomes irritating. Such sentences as -—* I 
do not hesitate to answer in the affirmative,” and “I 
can only say that [ agree,” are hardly worthy of the 
scholarship displaved in research. | 
So far as one can see without any very searching 
comparison, the catalogue is free from errors, whether 
on the part of the author or printer. The title under 
the illustration on plate [VB does not seem to agree 
with the reference on p. 58, and on p. 63 the name of a 
Cairo architect is misspelt, obviously a printer's error. 
Otherwise no praise can be too high for the care that 
has evidently been taken in the revision of the sep 
M. 5. BH. 


BUILDING PRICES. 
New Standard Building Prices for the Use of Archilects, 


Cie Engineers, Builders, Contractors, etc. By Lt.-Col, 
T. E. Coleman, 80. Lond. 1910. 48, mel? pasta: . 


(BE. db FON. Spon, Lid., 57 Haymorket, 8. 3 

Lient.-Col. E. Coleman, Staff for Royal Engineers’ 
Services, has produced a valuable book for these diffi- 
cult times. In his preface he states that in 1914 
ordinary building expenditure could be closely esti- 
mated, because the average cost of labour and materials 
waa more or lesa standardised. These standardised 
prices have been adopted in this book as a basis for 
determining the current values of building work. 

The three principal disturbing factors which have 
affected building prices generally, as compared with 
the rates ruling for similar work in 1914, are :— 

(1) Increased rates of labour due to reduction of 
food supplies. . 

(2) Decreased efficiency and output of labour by 
the employment of old or unskilful workmen. At the 
time of the Armistice the loss of the labour output in 
all trades was generally estumated at about 20 per 
cent. under the ordinary pre-war standard. 

(3) Increased cost of materials owing to demand 
for materials for war purposes and the Government 
control. 

In o valuable series of tables the percentage in- 
crenses in labour and materials in the London district 
are carefully worked out. In Table I. the approxi- 
mate values under ordinary business competition 
conditions are set out for various trades. Broadly 
speaking, the average cost of building generally at the 
present time is two and a quarter times the pre-war 
cost of simular work. 

In connection with the Government scheme for 
industrial housing, it is assumed that the cost of 
building will become normal in about seven years 
from the date of Peace being signed, and that the 
“new normal” for building pricea generally will be 
approximately 30 per cent, lesa than the average 
prices ruling in June 1919. Tf this isso, the “new 
normal" building prices will average about 84 per 
cent. of the pre-war rates in 1914, 

H. D, Seantes-Woon [F.]. 
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CHRONICLE. 
The President. 

Members will regret to learn that the President, 
on the advice of his doctor, is obliged to suspend 
for a time some of his activities at the Institute 
and to absent himself from the Council and General 
Meetings. It will be for a short period only, it is 
hoped. Mr. Simpson had arranged a series of visite to 
the Allied Societies, and was booked for the Northern 
Architectural Association on the 19th, for the Bir- 
mingham Association on the 2let, and for the Man- 
chester Society on the 26th. These engagements 
have had to be cancelled, but the visits will be paid 
as soon as Mr. Simpson's health permits. Meanwhile 
his official duties at the Institute will be performed 
by the Vice-Presidents. 


The Problem of London Housing. 

Mr. Davidge's Paper on the above subject at the 

Institute last Monday attracted a large audience, and 
e very interesting discussion followed. Among the 
speakers were Mr. Bernard Holland, Chairman of 
he Housing Committee of the London County 
Qouncil, Mr. Duncan Watson, Mayor of Marylebone, 
Mr. J. P. Orr, 6.8.1, O.B.E., Director of Housing 
under the London County Council, Professors Beres- 
ford Pite, 8, D, Adshead, and A. KE. Richardson, and 
the President. The paper, together with a report of 
the discussion, will appeur in the next issne, 


(Conferences at the Ideal Home Exhibition. 

Dr. Addison has promised to receive the chairmen 
of all the Local Housing Authorities in Great 
Britain at the Daily Moil Ideal Home Exhibition 
at Olympiain February next. It having been enggeated 
that the occasion might be turned to practical value 
by holding one or more conferences for these author- 
ities during the first days of the exhibition, the 
Council of the Institute, at the request of the pro- 
moters, agreed to organise such conferences, It is 
understood that the Ministry of Health attaches great 
importance to the exhibition, ard is itself arranging 
an ambitious display in the annexe that has been 
reserved for the Department. The Minor Hall at 
Olympia, which seats about people, has been 
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placed at the disposal of the Institute for the purpos 
of the conferences. Mr. E. Guy Dawber, Vice- 
President, will act as organising secretary. 


The Building Trades’ Partiament. 

The Industrial Council for the Building Industry 
(Building Trades’ Parliament) have invited the Coun- 
cil of the R.LB.A. to send two re ‘ntatives to 
attend the next meeting of the Industrial Council, 
to be held at York on the 25th November, when the 
question of the possibility of the organisations repre- 
senting Architects and Surveyors becoming affiliated 
to the Industrial Council for the Building Industry 
willbe considered, Mr. A. W. 8. Cross, Vice-President, 
and Major Harry Barnes, M.P. [F.] have been 
appointed the Institute representatives. 

Cost of Party Walls. 

Mesars. 0. F, Norman[F.jand J. 5. Gibson{F.|send 
for publication the award just made by Mr. W. E. 
Riley (late Superintending Architect to the L.f = in 
a party wall matter, under Part VIL. of the London 
Building Act, 1894. They point out that” im dealing 
with party wall questions since the Armistice, archi- 
tects have been confronted with the difficulty of 
determining whether the owner of a-site, upon which 
he is about to erect a building and proposes to make 
nse of existing party walls, shall be compelled to pay 
to the owner of the existing party walls the cost of the 
wall at present-da prices, or at the price when the 
walls were erected. The enormous increase in the 
cost of building since 1914 has rendered it desirable to 
have an authoritative opinion, for the guidance of 

470 - owners ani their agents.” ‘The point is 
eesti in the following oxtan from. Mr, Riley's 
award :— | | 

“ "That the building owners shall be-at liberty, sub- 
ject to the provisions of Part VIII. of the London 
Building Act, 1804, at any time and from time to 
time, to use the whole or any part of the said party 
wall for the purposes of any proposed new building, 
upon first making payment to the adjoining owners of 
a moiety of the costs and expense of the erection of 
such portion or portions of the suid wall as thev, the 
building owners, may $o desire to Wse, such moiety to 
he ascertained by measurement and valued upon the 
hasie of the actual expense incurred by the adjomimg 
owners:at the time the said wall was erected,” 


National Housing Scheme : New Arrangements, 

The Times, in ite tssue of the 14th, states that the 
Ministry of Health has concluded arrangements with the 
Builders’ Fedorations with a view to the substitution of 
agreed piece contracts for competitive tendering. Under 
this system it is suggested that the Federations in their 
respective districts will mike themselves responsible in 
their corporate capacity for putting up & certain nui ber 
of houses, and then divide this number among their mem- 
bers who will carry out the work. Another step taken by 
Dr. Addison is to introduce a scheme of devolution hy 
which specially appointed members of Parliament will act 
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as his sgentsin the country. The members chosen for thie 
duty are Sir Tudor Walters, Mr, Neville Chamberlain, Sir 
William Seager, Major Harry: Barnes [F.] and Sir Kingsley 
Wood, Up to a certain point these representatives of the 
Minister will have. plenary , and they will act in 
bringing together the builders and the local Housing Com- 
mittees. It is essential that the assistance and co-operation 
of the smal! builders—the men who in the past erected the 
majority of the cottage houses of the country—should be 
obtained if houses in the required numbers are to be pro- 
vided instead of remaining merely the subject of discussion. 
If through the Federations of Master Builders these men 
can get to work progress may at last become possible. The 
idea behind the devolution scheme is to avoid the delays 
entailed by the necessity for direct communication with 
the Ministry of Health. 


A Cabinet Committee, which includes Dr. Addison as 

hairman, Mr. Austen Chamberlain, Sir 1. Worthington- 
Evans, Mr. Munro, and Sir Todor Walters, has been 
appointed to devise new measures for dealing with the 
mest urgent of the country’s domestic problems, that of 
Housing, The Times Parliamentary Correspondent, in 
the issue of the 18th, says that the Cabinet clearly regard 
the situation which the Committee has to face as a serious 


Oru. 

When Ministers took the matter into their own hanes 
at a recent Cabinet meeting, they were gravely disturbed 
at finding that only 180 of the 500,000 houses to be built 
under the national programme were actually occupied. 
The number of houses in course of orection is 10,000, 
which, according to the estimate of the Ministry of Health, 
will have been increased to 100,000 by next May or June. 
The Cabinet are now confronted with two new factors of a 
serious tharacter, ‘The first is that, with every week that 
passes, the deficiency in housing accommodation becomes 
more acute, In the second place, with winter setting in 
earlier than usual, progress in building would have to be 
slow in the next few months. The first question the 
Cabinet Committee had to deal with is the proved need of 
supplementing municipal effort by private enterprise. 
The private builder must he brought into the scheme, and 
the question is as to the best means of attracting him. 


The payment of a substantial subsidy on each hous built 


is sugested aa the only way out, The relative urgency, in 
the national interest, of different classes of building has to 
he considered. Should the trade be switched off the building 
of moving-picture houses, or even of factories, on to the 
development of housing sites 1 Is it desirable to revive 
the old priority system ? Or can the desired result 
be achieved by voluntary agreement 1? These are some of 
the questions the Committee hes to answer, Next there 
is the question of finance. The only local authorities who 
have got to work are those which have been able to raise 
the necessary money. Many authorities have failed to 
raise their loans, and it is suggested that a National 
Housing Loan should be Hoated. 

The Ministry of Health has been in a position to exercise 
overriding powers over the local authorities since Octo- 
her 20th, and it has taken the first steps towards com- 
pelling the defanlters to perform their part. Backward 
supinences. Lf the replies are unsatisfactory the Miristry 
will send its own men into the localities concerned to plan 
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and build the houses required. The locality will then have 
to bear the entire cost of the scheme. 


Architects and Housing in Ireland. 

An Order, bearing date ith November 1910, made under 
seal by the Local Government Board for Ireland under the 
Housing (Ireland) Act, 1919, states that, “ after consulta- 
re apap itera pale ney Seas g np sees 
Architects of [reland,” tho Board have made rules for 
carrying into effect the of the W Classes 
(Ireland) Act, 1890 to 1919, and for preserthing the duties, 
conditions of employment, and qualifications of architects 
employed in the execution of those Acts. Rule 3 prescribes 
that the Local Authority shall employ an architect for 
every housing scheme they are carrying out under the Act, 
and Rule 4 defines as qualified for employment as archi- 
tecta: (1) Fellows or Mombers of the Royal Institute of 
the Architects of Ireland, or Fellows, Associates, or 
Licentiates of the Royal Institute of British Archi 
(2) City, Borough, and Town Surveyors who satisfy the 
Board that they are personally qualified for such employ- 
ment; (3) Persons who by examination or the production 
rb testimonials or other evidence satisfy the Board that 

r have sufficient qualifications for such employment. 
Re 4 loys down that the conditions of the employment 
of an architect by the Local Authority shall be those that 
are customary in the profession, and-in particular the con- 
ditions as to fees and travelling expenses prescribed by the 
Roval Institute of the Architects of Ireland. A schedule 
ia appended to the Order, setting out the Scale of Feea, 
which is substantially the same as that sanctioned by the 
R.LB.A The Housing Department of the Local Govern- 
ment Board for Leland hes addressed a letter to the 
various municipal authorities throughout the country 
calling attention ta the provisions of the Order, and stating 
that the Board have established a Joint Committee con- 
sisting of the four members of the Board's Housing Com- 
mittee, and two architects selected from four nominated 
by the Council of the Royal Institute of the Architects of 
Ireland—viz., Mr, A. E. Murray, R.H.A., F.R.LA.L, 
F.B.LB.A., and Mr. G. P. Sheridan, F.R.LA.L, AR.LB:A. 
This Committee will from time to time recommend to the 
Board for inclusion in the panel the names of persons who 
do not appear on the rolls of membership of the Royal 
Institute of the Architects of Ireland or the R.LB.A.. but 
who produce satisfactory evidence under Rule 3 of the 
Order that they are qualified for employment. The 
Board enclosed with the above-mentioned letter 
the official list of Fellows and Members of the R.LA.L, 
together with a list of the Fellows, Associates, and Lioenti- 
ates of the R.1.B.A, who reside in Ireland, and the names 
and addresses of other qualified persons who have Yeoety 
added to the panel, ‘The letter concludes that “in some 
instances a Town Surveyor may be thoroughly qualified 
to perform the engin 2 part of the work: entailed by a 
scheme, but may lack some of the qualifications 
for hia appointment as an arohitect; in auch case it may be 
considered desirable and found possible to arrange that the 
servioss of the qualified architect who must be appointed 
shall be availed of only with respect to the more strictly 
architectural work." 








Symmetry and Proportion in Greek Art. 
At a mecting of the Society for the Promotion of Hellenio 
Stuilies, held at Borlington House last week, Mr, Jay Ham. 
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bidge, the American echolar and archwologist, elaborated 
hie theory of symmetry and proportion in Greek Art. 

There were, he said, two types of symmetry in Nature 
which might be serviceable ta art; one was oleervable in 
the phenomena of leaf distribution, known as phyllotaxis, 
antl in the ehell, Because of ita character of balance in 
movement this type had been termed “dynomic.” The 
other type was apparent in crystals, cross-eections of reed- 

and in nutural mosaic Because of oertain 
naasive nhicaoberiebiae this type of symmetry had been 
termed “static.” This latter type wan that used, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, in design. Inasmuch as design 
was not possible without symmetry, it became necessary to 
eliminate artistic personality from design and classify such 
works according to the degree of technical knowledge which 
we found in them. 

When this waa done we found that the design of all 
nations and times fell within the “ static ” class except two, 
these two exceptions being Egyptand Greece. The deaign 
of these two peoples stood in a class distir ct, and the sym- 
metry of ther design was overwhelmingly “ dynamic,” 
According te Vitruvius, the Greeks were careful to arrange 
their designs according to certain principles of symmetry, 
especially so their temples. They were induced to work 
out the principles of this symmetry when they found that 
the members of the human body were commensurate with 
the whole. Vitruvius describes this aymmetry in detail, 
and furnishes elaborate methods for constructing buildings 
in the Greek etyle, using for that purpose certain modul:, 
He als, undertook to reduce the human figure to « similar 
bosr. As no Greek building hac been found which agreed 
with the Roman scheme, Vitruvius, to this extent at least, 
stood discredited. His scheme for the human figure had 
likewise proved useleza, 

The use of a modulus in design would automatically pre- 
duce static symmetry. The Roman writer erred in assum- 
ing that “ commensurahility ’ meant measurablenes: of 
length. The present investigation ahowed that what wae 
meant was commensarnbility of area, and consequently 
volume, When the figure of man, or the plant, or Greek 
sa, iaap acme and interpreted in terms of area the 

twas « rovelation. 

There were three sources for the study ins syin- 
metry: man and the plant, the five omy Rin gee- 
metry, and Greek and Fasptian art, y the 
former, We studied man a she thaeh Ge lecee Be nae 
rhythmic themes of dynamic form were actually used by 
Nature. The five regular solids of geometry furnished us 
with the abstract fact of the dynamic system, and from 
Gireek art we saw how these rhythmic themes were actually 
employed by masters of design. The question of con- 
SOlOUANeSS OF LNCOnscioONAness of use was, for the moment, 
unin t. Had he the power he would paralyse the 
wach hand of every artist on earth and keep it paralysed 
until the facts of dynamio symmetry were known. 


Fresh Minoan Discoveries in Crete. 

The Times correspondent, ina tnsenge from Athens dated 
Lith November, states that the ruins of an ancient p 
which has been discovered in the village of Malin, near 
Candia, in Crete, are attributed to the Minoan period. The 
bases of the excavated columns are decorated with golden 
ornaments, ind also bear inscriptions, A few miles from 
the palace: tombs containing skeletons have been found. 
The excavated ares ia believed to be the site of an ancient 
town. Work on the ruins is being continued under the 
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supervision of the Senior Ephor of Antiquities, M. 
Hatzidikis. In Amphipolis, Macedonia, a colossal marble 
piece haa been found in a space which whe originally 
excavated by Rritish soldiers, The marble represents a 
lion, and is supposed to belong to the Classical period, but 
the experts have not yet pronounced their opinion. 
Commenting upon the above in The Times Sir Arthur 
Evans eaye :—" The Ephor of Antiquities for the Cretan 
Government had already begun excavations at Malia, and 
had found remains of an ancient Minoan town. Hitherto 
they had only found houses of private citizens. The 
acomint. of column bases inlaid with gold is quite new. 
There are no other inlaid column bases known. The tombe 
with skeletons in probably refer to interments of the later 
Minoan : and the houses hitherto found werr also late 
Minoan. It looks as if this discovery belongs to the later 
period. Itisto be doubted if the inseriptions were on parts 
of the building that has beon discovered, since no Minoan 
architectural inecri has been found hitherto, Most 
probably they are on -elay tablets. ‘The discoveries them- 
aclves, however, are monumental enough. Dr. Hatziddkiz 
had begun excavations hore five years ago, owing to the 
discovery of quantities of gold leaf by the peasanta. A 
corridor and 18 rooms of a building were then brought to 
light. Primitive seat-stones, some with stepe, show that 
the settlement here goes back to the earliest Minoanage. [ 
may mention that at Omales, in the hills to the weet of 
Malia, [ discovered several years since a group of Minoan 
houses formed of massive blocks, and small bechive tombs 
of the latest Minoan epoch partly built into their walle.” 


The Professional ideal in Architecture. 


In his Presidential Address to the Mlincis Chapter of the 
American Institute of Architects, Mr. Henry K. Hol«man 


* No new form or colour invented by an individual (if 
such a thing ia conceivable) can be called art unless it 
raises fo the consciousness of the beholder past pleasures 
of the mind or familiar instincts ofthe race. He who would 
bean artict must serve his people with an emotional under- 
standing of them and their past. 

“The profession of architecture imposes pon ite men- 
bera the same familiarity with the achievements of stric- 
turaland socialsciences, The architect must work in close 
co-operation and deep svinpathy with other professions 
thanhisown. No individual can achieve in this profession 
hy himeelf. Architecture docs not depend upon the inspi- 
ration of genius but wpon painstaking culture and talent 
and the mastery of the principles of the arts and sciences 
accumulated from all the ages, from men of all professional 
classes who have worked and thought along social, struc- 
tural, onl wsthetio lines, Architecture is a social pheno- 
moenon, net an individual phenomenon. 

“That our profession is the oldest, the broadest, and the 
last to come to conscinusness is at once our opportunity 
ani our responsibility. Being in aympathy with so many 
other professions, it becomes our obligation to waky up anal 
help to prepare for that day of full professional conscions- 
neas when men of all classes, from the humblest trade 
unionist to the exalted statesman, will aak and receive of 
the tressures latd wp in professionalicm. Class conscions- 
huimss ix the chief reason for the existence of any professional 

tion. . 1. 

vt It is our chief duty to develop our organisation, in 
order to develop our class consciousness, By serving with 
each other in close contact and fraternity, we can develop 
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an awareness of our combined strength and power. To 
belong isnot enough—to participate must be the watchword. 
When we know each other as individuals, we can moke our- 

selves known to rociety asa olass, We may not have been 
first ir war, but we can be first in peace. Let us stand by 
the profeseional ideal, to ourselves be true, and unite in one 
great body and one great purpose, to serve organised 
society everywhere within the field of our usefulness with 
one great unselfish professional organisation, the American 
Institute of Architects.” 


The activities of the British School in Egypt, which 
were suspended during the war, arm now to be resumed, 
Mrs. Flinders Petrie, Hon. Secretary of the School, in 
recently issued report, states that excavation ceased for 
five years. The Hon. Director hea prepared thirteen 
volumes of catalogues of various branches in Egyptology, 
incorporating the results of published work in each subject. 
Two of these volumes, “Scaraba and Cylinders" and 
“Tools and Weapons,” have been already issued to sub- 
sctibers in lieu of volumes on excavations, Since the 
Annistice, “The Treasure of Lahun ™ has been 
by Captain Brunton, and will be ‘published this winter. 
The book has many coloured plates, and will be published 
at three guineas, but will be given to subscribers of two 
guiness, and to new subscribers of three years’ duration. 
The quarterly journal, “Ancient Egypt,” suspended in 
1918 ond 1010, will be resumed at the same annua! sub- 
scription of 7s. post free. Increased funds, it is stated, 
will permit of excavation on a larger scale than formerly. 
Owing to the School's improved resources, it is nit 

to raise members’ subscriptions. 


A Fifteenth-Centory English Altarpiece in Alabaster. 

The Victoria and Albert Moseum acquired last month at 
the sale of Lord Swansea's collection at Singleton Abbey a 
complete Enetish altarpiece in alabaster, dating from the 
middle or second half of the fifteerith century, Such altar- 
pieces were made in considerable quantities {rom the 
alabaster quarried at Chellaston, in Derbyshire, and much 
of the work was done at Nottingham. They appear to 
have been regular articles of export; and a certam nomber 
of complete altarpicces are preserved in France amd Italy 
and elaewhere ; but thongh many separate panels exist in 
English public and private collection, no other complete 
altarpiece, as far as is known, has been preserved in this 
OOUnEry. 

The altarpicoe i is in triptych form, with ite original wood 
frame pointed and decorated with gilt gesso, The lower 
border bears inseriptions describing the subjects of the 
panels. These are five in number, and represent the 
Annunciation, the Nativity, the Holy Trinity, the Aseen- 
sion of Christ, and the Assumption of the Virgin, At the 
ends of the wings are figures of St. John the Baptist ard 
St. John the Evangelist. ‘The colouring and g 
the alaboster have been extremely well and the 
whole altarpiece gives a remarkable idea of the brilliant 
effect produced by such panel, individually often in- 
significant, when combined in their p roper setting. Tt has 
been temporarily exhibited in Roam 62, 62, to the right of 
the isin entranon, 


The newly established Carli? Architectural Students 
Union has started a Designing Club, numbering at present 
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about twenty-five members. The movement has the full 
support of the President of the South Wales Institute of 
Architects, Mr. Ivor P. Jones [.4. |, to whose inceesant work 
AmOnE the students the formation of the Union waa due. 
His fp i, Mr. Percy Thomas, hos undertaken to act as 
assessor in all the students" oom petitoons. 


Gold Coast Appointment. 

An Architectural Draughtsman is wanted for the Public 
Works Department of the Goll Coast. Candidates, 
must. be Associates of the RI. B.A., aged twenty-three to 
thirty-five, should be neat and expeditions draughtsmen, 
and have had considerable experience in an architect's 
office or in the architect's department of a large municipal 


engineer's office. The salary is £350 per annum, rising by 


annual increments of £10 to £400 per annum and a war 


bers of £120 8 year, “ which will be continued until six 
months after the restoration of peace, and will then be 
reconsidered." Free single quarters (or an allowance in 
lien) and free first-class passages are provided. The 
period of engagement is twelve months continuous Tesi- 
dential service, with posible permanency. Two months’ 
leave in England on full salary is granted after each 
twelve months of completed service, increased to four 
months if returning to the Colony. Selected candidates 
will be required to pass a strict medical examination. 
Applications should ary addressed to the Secretary, 
B.LB.A., 9 Conduit Street. 


Draughtsmen Wanted fer Royal Engineers in 
Old Battle Area. 

Thirty junior tracers are required for duty in the Survey 
Department of the Directorate, Graves Registration and 
Enquiries, France and Flanders. Candidates would be 
enlisted for one year in the Royal Engineers, on the under- 
standing that their nerviees are dispensed with os soon as 
the work ie completed, which will probably be prior to the 
termination of their year's engagement. They would 
work in the offiees of the Deputy Assistant Directors in 
the old battle area in France and Flanders. In addition to 
the Anny rite of pay, enlisted men would] be entitled to 
free quarters, rations, and clothing, and to qualify for 
promotion to fll such vacancies as may occur, The 
qualifications required are neat and accurate tracing and 
draughtommnship, but it would be an advantage if, in 
addition, each could make simple surveys of cometcriva 
and plot same. Superior draughtemanship is not required. 
The minimum rate of pay for draughtamen ia four shillings 
(44.) per diem, an increase above this rate being dependent 

on the man’s skill and rank, Address, The Seeretary, 
RL E.A., 9 Conduit Street. 


Keddey Fletcher-Warr Studer 


The Senate of the University of Tentol invite applica 
tiond for the Keddey Fletcher-Warr Stucentshipa for the 
promotion of post-graduate research. The Studentahips, 
which are tenable for three years anc are of the annual 
value of not less then £200, are open equally to men ane 
women of European descent who are grmdoates of some 
British University, or have paseed an éxamination necea- 
sary to qualify for a Degree of some British University, but 
other things being equal, preference will be given to a 
graduate of the University of London. Applications must 
be received not later than 3st December 1019. Further 
details can be obtained on appliration to the Academic 
Registrar, University of London, South Kensington,S.W.7. 
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The R.LB.A. Record of Honour: Sixty-sixth List. 
Fallen in the War. 
Jackson, Channes Exnesr [Licentiate], 
action, British East Africa, 
Mentioned in Lord Haig's Last March Dispatch, 
Arcmsox, Lieut. Harnonp K., R.G.A. [Associate]. 
Seweit, Capt. Reomarp V. T.. BRE. [| Licentiate). 


Killed in 


The Liverpool Architectural Society, on the 
iTth November. entertained at dinner the fifty-seven 
local members of the profession who have returned 
from service overseas, forty of them being officers or 
non-commissioned officers, About one hundred archi- 
tecta were present. Mr. T. Taliesin Rees [F.], 
President of the Society, who presided, stated that 
invitations had been issued not only to members of 
the Society, but to all local architecta who had fought 
in the War. Non-members of the Society would be 
welcome as members, and he invited ex-servire men 
who wanted help in restarting business to come to the 
Council of the Society and they would assist them. 
Major Gilbert Frazer [F.], in responding to a toast, 
said that when he put down the drawing board and 
t uart and went to fight he had plenty of 
ticle which four friends undertook to finish fort him. 
They completed the work, and declined to accept from 
liom any fees for therr trouble, To the end of his 
life his most valued possession would be the sword 
with which he waa presented by Ina fellow-architects. 

The following message was wired from the Institute 
to Mr. Taliesin Rees on the occasion of the function : 

Salutations and brotherly greetings to you and 
your quests from the President and Council of the 
Royal Institute. Hearty congratulations to thove 
whe have fought and returned in aafety. Your 
gathering symbolises the reunion of our profession 
and the bepwning of mew activity. Accept ovr 
cordial wishes for sucecss and proaperity of the 
Liver pool Society of Ave hitects. 

Simpson. President. 


The telegram wea read by Mr. Rees to the 
assembled guests, and the toast of “The President, 
R.LBLA..” was musically honoured and a suitable 
reply despatched. 

The toast “The Bovs left behind in France " wag 
honoured in silence. Among the fallen was Captain 
Matthew Honan [4.], the donor of £1,000 for the 
foundation of the travelling acholarship which has 
been associated with his name. 


Mr. Edward Warren's New Appointment. 

Mr. Edward Warren, who describes his war experiences 
in France and the Balkans in the present isene of the 
JovesaL, has been appointed Principal Architect for 
Mesopotamia, with the rank of major. He Jeft for 
Mesopotamia some weeks ago, commissioned to report. on 
the urchitettural treatment of British military cemeteries 
in that country and their monumenta 


OBITUARY 


Registration of Architects. 
elapse ing of the Nottingham and Derby Architectural 
Society, held last Tuesday, « discussion took place on the 
Registration of Architects, and, on the motion of Mr. Harry 
Gill, Post President, the following resolutions were unani- 


mously adopted : 
7m That the Statutory Registration of Architects iz on 
urgent neocessity."” 

That the Royal Institute of British Architects, the 
Boorse Architects, and representatives of outside archi- 
tecta be azked to collaborate on the draft of a Bill to be 
presented ta Parliament at an carly date.” 

Professional Notic 

_ Mr. Annesloy H. Brownrigg [4.] has changed his address 
from 69, Chancery Lane, E.C., to 13, Park Place, St. James’, 
S.W.1. Telephone; Gerrard 8765. | 

Mr. Walter H. Brierley, FSA. CF.) of 13, Lendal, York, 
has taken into partnership Mr. J. Hervey Rutherfond, who 
has been with bim as chief assistant for eighteen years. 

An Associate, restarting in practice, having a» large 
experience in factory and domestic work, is prepared to 
atsiat other architects in hisown office, Address * HG." 
c/o Secretary BLLB.A., & Conduit Street, W. 


OBITUARY. 
John Kirkwood Currie [4.], 

Tt is with great regret that we have to record the death 
from poeumonia of John Kirkwood Currie, at Muswell Hill, 
on November Sth, at the age of 25 years. t 

Abr. Currie, who was the only son of Rev, and Mrs. Hugh 
H. Currie, of Aberdeen, served his articles with Mezers. 
Witson & Walker, of Aberdeen, and thereafter entered! the 
office of Messrs. Niven & Wigglesworth. <A student of the 
R.LB.A. in 1912, he was elected an Associate of the Inati- 
tute in 1919. Never of robust health, he was not accepted 
for the Forces during the war, in spite of repeated attempts 
to join up, but he was able to find an outlet for his patmotism 
in strenuous service under the Ministry of Munitions, where 
he did valuable work in the Building De ent. After 
his release from war work, Mr. Currie returned to Mezers. 
Niven & Wiggleaworth as their head draughtsman. Hie 
faithful service and interest in his work are evident from 
the fact that on what proved to be his deathbed he wrote 
notes and sent valuable information to the offiee that work 
might not he hindered by his absence miore than was 
inevitable, | 

Those of us who were privileged to know him well, found 
in him a genial and helpful friend and a promising architect 
who will be much mixed, and the profession at largo can 
itl afford this loss from ite ranks, already aadly thinned by 
the war, J. Vatestine Bownra, 

G. Maxwet, AvLwiw [A.]. 
W. Towor. 








MINUTES I, 
At the Second General Moetin. | 
Bewwion 1919-20, held Monday, 17t November 101%, at 
8 p.m.—Preeent : Mr. John W. Simpson, Preavdent, in the 
Chair: 46 Fellows (including 13 members of the Council), 
68 Associates (including 4 members of the Council), 16 
Licentiates, and several visitors—the Minutes of the 
Meeting held ni November 1910 having been taken as 
read, were signed a4 correct. 


(Ordinary) of the 
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The dectase wos announced of the following members : 
John Samuel Alder, elected Fellow 1016; Froleric-Ham- 
mond, alected Fellow 1890; Martin Thomas Ernest Jack- 
son, lected Fellow 1014; Edwin Montgomery Bruce 
Vaughan, elected Fellow 1801; William Bell, eclooted 
Associate 1000; Lister Coates, electodl Associate 1886 ; 
Louis Paxton Craco, elected Associate 18T6; John Kirk- 
wood Currie, clécted Asssciafz 1010; aleo of the following 
Licentiates : Arthur Owen Beds, Edward Charics Honry 
Maidman, Abraham Sharp, James Buchonan Pentland 
Smith, Francia H. Witte. : 

The Hon. Seeretary having referred to the death of Sir 
Edward Poynter, it was 

Resonvep, That the Inetitule do record its deep 

regmt at the loss of ite revered Honorary Fellow, 

Sir Edward Poynter, Bart., who had filled for ao 

many years with such high distinction the Pre- 

sidantahip of the Royal Academy of Arte, and that 

a message of the members’ sincerest dep pero anil 

condolence be conveyed to his son, their esteemed 
Fellow, Sir Ambrowe Poynter. 

John Camplin Farrer and John Thomas Stone, Aseovi- 
ates, attending for the first time since their election, wer 
formally admittod by the President. | 

A Paper, illuatrated by lantern slides, on Toe Pronten 
or Lospox Hoverma having been read by Mr. W. R. 
Davidge {4.], Housing Commissioner for tha London 
Ares, a discussion ensurd, and a vote of thanks was 

to Mr, Davi by acclamation on the motion of 

r. Bernard Holland, Chairman of the Housing Com- 
mittee of the London County Council, seconded by Mr. 
Duncan Wateon, Mayor of St. Marylebone. 

Mr. Davidge ney ine replied, the proceedings cloted, and 
the mecting separated at 10 p.m. . 





NOTICES. 


Election of Members, 4th January 1920. 

The following applications for election have been 
received, in addition to those announced in the JovkNAL 
for Oetober, p. 278. Notice of any objection or other com- 
munication respecting them must be sent for submission 
to the Council prior to Monday, Lith December. 

As Feitows (5). 

Bovnse: Watten Hanoreaves [4.. 1809], 303 Canna 
Buildings, Buskatoon, Canada. 3 

ButtoMas : Nona ay Grongoe [4., 1892], Devon Chambers, 
1 Palace Avenue, Paignton ; and “ Carlyon," Cadwell 
Road, Paignton, 

Mem; Rowent Gronge [4A 112), Gerrante Urnes, 
Bocks ; and 14 Elem Road, Ealing, W.13. 

Hamesr: Sraxuey Cuvnonm. [.1., 1006], 46 Grat 
Russell Street, WiC); ond “* Heloisdale,” Thames 
Bank. Kempton, Surrey, 

Sraason: Cannes Heweer [1891], 20 Dudley Road, 
Tunbridge Wells. 

As Associates (8), 
The candidates hav served with ELM. Fotces, aml. being Stuidants 

3 7 ih j = wel lee me by eo Thighweal fa 

ka Popa marrage eg 

Comxmn: Cuannes Eowrs [S,, 1913], You Vale Cottage, 
Iilton, Barnstaple. — 

Cures; Auexanpxa [8.. HANG], Brandon Chambers, 
Hamilton, N.B. | oe , 

Hotiaxo: Carraum Hannay ‘S., 1019], 30 Old Deer Park 
Ganions, Richmond, &W. | | 

Monney: Percy, M.B-E., B.S8e.Tech. [4., 1019), Endertie, 
Crewe Road, Nantwich, Cheshire, 
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PoLoisse: Enseet Jou [3., 1010), 4 Pencoed Avenue, 
Pontypridd. | | el 

‘Porren : Avax [8., 1002}, Grey Gables, Bormham Wood. 

Rosenta: Antuvk Braver Lurwaecirs [8., 1016], 
¢ Tregunter Road, The Boltons, 8.W-.10, 

Taaxsunk; Fraaxk [8., 1919), 25 Devonshire Pisce, 
Harrogate. 


THE THIRD GENERAL MEETING (BUSINESS) 


of the Session 1919-20 will be held MONDAY, Ist 
DECEMBER, 1919, at 8 p.m., for the following pur- 





seh — 
- Toread the Minutes of the Meeting held 1 Tth Noveni- 
ber: to. announce the names of candidates recom- 
mended for admission; formally to admit members 
attending for the firat time since their election. 

Chairman to move that Clause 9 of the Scale of Pro- 
feasional Charges be amended, to bring it into ¢on- 
formity with the Seale of Fees for Housing Schemes 
agreed between the Royal Institute, the Ministry of 
Health, the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, and 
the Scottish Board of Health. The new clanse would 
read as follows :-— 

0. In the case of Housing Schemes and the laying-out 


of Estates, special arrangements may be required in 

exceptional circumstances, but for ordinary cases the 

following seales of fees and arrangements shall apply :— 
A.—Paerazstios or Lay-our Piass. 

For the preparation of a plan or scheme from existing 
mare, showing roads, builders’ plota and buildings in 
‘block, including :-— 

(1) Conferences with local authorities and their officials ; 

(2) Surveying, levelling, and preparation of contour 

_ __ plan; 
(3) Lay-out plan (where necessary) to 1/2500 scale; 
(4) Dotailed lay-out plan or plans to 1/500 scale ; 


hut exclusive of the preparation of detailed plans 


For the first 25 houses £1 per house. 
For the next 75 houses 10s, pear hisses, 
For the remainder . . 74, Gd. per houne, 


In cases where the number of houses has not been deter: 
mined, the feo shall be bared on an average of 10 houses 


the Jocal authority, a deduction shall be made in respect 
thereof, from the fees above stated, of £1 per acre. 
B—Roaps anp Sewers. 

quantities for roads and eewers in accordarice with the lay- 
out plans prepared uncer Section A, advising on the same 
and on the preparation of contract, furnishing to the eun- 
tractor one copy of the drawing, apecifications and 
“quantities, general supervision, isening certificates, 
measuring up, passing and certifying the accounts -— 


per acre. 
vane ec alba ar ir Re semahin ere pte xa! 
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For the next 75 houses £1 per house, 
For the reniainder . . Le, per hore. 


For taking instructions, preparing sketch design, making 
approximate estimate of co#t, preparing drawings and 
specifications, obtaining tenders, advising on tenders and 
sultant, furnishing to the Contractor one copy of the 
drawings and specifications, and such other details as are 
necessary for the proper carrying out of the works, general 

5 per cent. upon the firet 12 cotteges or fate 

2} per cont. upon the next 60 cottages or flate, 

L} per cent. upon the remainder, 

This scale covers the ordinary variations in type of 
house and such modifications o8 are male to oyeid 
HOnoLoOny Ln Appearance, 

Save in exceptional cirowmeatanoces, it is not desirable that 
any one architect or firm of architects should he entrusted 
with more than 250 houses inany one schere, but the feee 
payable in respect of exch 250 houses shall bo calmilated a> 
ae whether or no several architects be omployed 

Heer. 





TL.—QUANTITY SURVEYORS. 
For the preparation of bile of quantities -— 
2 per cent. upon the first 12 cottages or fata. 
1 per cent. upon the next 60 cottages or flats. 
: per cent. tipon the next 178 cottages or flats 
per cent, upon the remainder, 

This scale covers the ordinary variations in type of 
house, and such modifications a aro made to avoid 
gee of design. . 

_ For measuring variations on the contract and adjusting 
the final accounts, the remuneration shall be at the rate 
of 1} Be cont. on additions, and | per cent. on omissions 
hrought into account: | : 

The above ecale is exchwive of all disbursements in 
reepect of printing, lithography, and other out-of-pocket 


mre Bore) Ponies of {eee ary intended to/fnolade al 
necessary duties of an architect and surveyor incidental 
ee Os of the ‘york, inalocing woch dution sa 
are INVOlVed in complyi ith the require: ee 
Ministry of Health, eG astm panal ow 





A SPECIAL GENERAL MEETING, summoned by 
the Council under By-law 65, will be held on Monday, 
Let December 1919, at 830 p.m,, to consider a Resolu- 
tion, which will be moved on behalf of the Council, 
under By-law 67, for the suspension for a period of 
twelve months of the following portions of By-lawa 10 
and 11—viz, -— 

By-law 10, line 4: From the words “ Provided 
always that” down to the end of the By-law, 

Hy-law 11, the concluding sentence « “No candi 
date who has been excluded from election ahall again 


be proposed within a period of twolve calendar 
months.” ’ 
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OCoTta0ws Facixka Price Gane, Haswpstean CGanves Stinns 


THE PROBLEM OF LONDON HOUSING. 
By W. R. Davincr, Housing Commissioner for the London Area. 
Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects, onday, 17th November, 1919. 


—-4 0 much has been written, 0 much has been said, officially and unofficially, on the problem of 
housing that there remains, or there ought to remain, little more to be added, though on the 
b subsidiary problems of materials, labour and finanee, a good deal more will yet have to be 
said—possibly foreibly said. The problem of London is one that is always interesting, and the problem 
of housing in London 1s one which is of vital interest to us all. Some of us have painful experience, 
of hunting for a house, or even for a hotel, and all have suffered from the congested and crowded 
state of London trafic. ‘There never was a time when London was co full of people, or when the houses 
available were so few. What has happened to all the houses ? Why do we want, and always want 
so many more? Where have the people all come from? Where do they get their living, and why 
do they come? Is it worth while building houses which possibly may not be wanted in a few years’ 
time ? 

These and a hundred other questions that vex the Londoner of to-day, vexed his grandfathers 
and great grandfathers, and [ cannot do better than use the words of John Gwynn, famous as an 
ucchitect and artist, who im 1766 wrote :— 

To give any probablo reason why such a prodigious encreaee of bailding has been encouraged in this Metropolis 
may perhapa be esteemed Lud e's of the authors business. Whether it proceeds from the migration of foreigners or 
from so many convenient roads being made from all parts of the Kingdom ; whether it be owing to our own people's 
deserting their native homes and quitting their innocent country retreats for the sak= of tasting the pleasures of this 
great city (thereby greatly enhancing the price of provisions and every other necessary of life) ; whether the profits of a 
successful war has enabled some to keep houses who were formerly contented with lodgings ; whether it i owing 
to the arrival of others, who, having sequired fortunes in the plantations, come to spend them hero ; or to the mono- 
polising of farms, that is, making one large farm out of three or four small ones, and thereby compelling the farmers 
who are tumed out of them to seek their bread in this metropolis, are all considerations well worth enquiring into; as 
it ia certain that notwithstanding the amazing encrease of buildings, houses aro atill procured with difficulty, and the 


renta of most are perpetually eneressing ; but these are questions which it is hoped some more able persons will think 
it worth their while to answer. 


And what of the architects who are to build these thousands of houses ? Who are they to be, and 
what sort of buildings will they produce? John Gwynn goes on :— 

How different is the state of this noble art at this time, when carpenters, masons, or upholsterers, whoeo utmitet 

knowledge ia the price of timber, the value of stone, or the goodness and quality of ticking and feathers, have the super- 
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intendency of those works in which elegance of design ought only to be consulted. Nor can we expect to form. a great 
national character for taste and elegance under the direction of such persons, who are furnished only with mean iden 
and depraved tastes, the common effects of illiberal education ; and yet to such and such only our employers delegate 
the trust of supervising works of elegance, under the borrowed title of surveyors. 

A fine scorn that, but possibly justified—at least, a hundred and fifty-three years ago. 

To-day, however, both municipal surveyors and architects aro collaborating in many ways, and 
it is frequently remarkable that the more eminent the surveyor is in his profession, the more ready he 
is to call in the aid of the architect, ‘There is plenty of open land, too, within easy reach of London 
which has yet to be developed on 4 comprehensive plan. Gwynn thought in his day that the building 
of London was nearly finished, and he remarks quaintly that ~ the only spot now left about London 
which has not yet fallen a sacrifice to the depraved taste of modem builders is St. George's Prelds “— 
just across the river! London had considerably less than a million people in his day, and one of his 
proposals was that the " uttermost limit of buildings * should be Hyde Park on the West, and the 
New Road (or Euston Road) on the North. 


Present-Day Conprrions, 

At the last cenaus in 1911 Greater London had 7,252,968 inhabitants. So much has happened 
since the last census returns that an accurate estimate of the present-day conditions is difficult, 
although each local authority has in the sugar cards and ration book system a fairly approximate means 
of checking its statistics in this respect. It will, however, probably be generally agreed that, although 
the actual population of the County of London is probably gettmg less as 16 spreads forther afield, 
there are still a vast number of people, largely owing to war-time cireumstanees, who are housed in 
deplorable conditions, probably worse than those revealed in the census returns of 1911. 

In 1911, out of the total population of the County of London, two-thirds lived in five roome 
or less : 
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Even at that date, 768,786 persons in the County of London were living in conditions of ‘over- 
erowding, and this number 1s now probably immensely increased. Tho leasehold svstem under which 
London has developed haz in the past proved beneficil in so far as it allowed the whole eatate to 
develop on a general plan. Many of our London squares would never have been provided had it not 
heen for the provision of these open spaces by far-sighted landowners who saw in their provision, what 
experience has since proved, that such refreshing breathing spaces not only add considerably to the 
value of the surrounding property, but also afford one of the readiest means of maintaining and 
upholding the value of the whole estate. The falling-in of the leases of a large estate at approximately 
the same date also affords an opportunity for comprehensive reconstruction or improvement which 
would not otherwise be provided. | 


In spite of these manifest advantages, however, when an estate is under enlightened control, 
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there are innumerable cases of whole districts on which a blight seems to settle as the leases begin to 
run out. With the threat of “ dilapidations " hanging over his head, the leaseholder’s anxiety to 
make money while he can, leads in only too many cases to underleases and sub-leases, and so on, by 
which at each process the specnlator can squeeze up the ground rent to his own profit, with the result 
that an economic rent can only be obtained by overcrowding buildings and sub-tenanta. 


Ourwarp MovemMent oF THE PoruLaTion. 

Additional office, factories and commercial buildings in and around the central area are gradually 
displacing the dwelling houses, and a slow but steady change of charagter is evident in many a London 
square. Soho Square and Hanover Square haye long since lost their residential character and become 
more or less commercial, arid this change is evident in all the areas immediately surrounding the 
central part of London. At the same time there has grown up a tendency for people who could afford 
it, to live further and further out. Hence the population of the whole County of London at the last 
census showed a tendency to decline as compared with ten years earlier. The population of the City 
and Holborn began to decline so long ago as 1861; then came the turn of the adjoming areasof Finsbury, 
Shoreditch, St. Marylebone, and Westminster, which have steadily declined since 1871; then St. 
Paneras and Chelsea began to drop off in 1891, followed by Bermondsey in 1901, and Southwark and 
Stepney in 1911. Islington and Kensington had also begun to lose their population, and even in 1911, 
in twenty out of the twenty-nine Metropolitan Boroughs, the population showed a decrease a3 compared 
with ten years before, 

Why tHe Hovses ann WANTED. 

The shortage of houses so marked at the present day, not only in London, but all over the civilised 
community everywhere, is an abnormality which is obviously pnmarily due to the productive forces 
of the building trades having for so long a period been engaged in other activities. The Fiance Act 
of 1909 may or may not have aggravated the position as it stood immediately before the war, but be 
the causes what they may, the facts are obvious that in 1906 the houses built in England and Wales 
numbered 99,905, and in 1914 only 45,632 were produced ; during the war years even this number 
dwindled away to vanishing point, and the building trade itself was #0 badly Int that in many cases 
it is difficult to start again. 

How Many Hovers anh WasTep ? 

Many elaborate calculations have been made as to the shortage of houses at the present time, the 
numbers varying from 900,000 to 4 million or more. The London area extending in all directions, 
roughly, fifteen miles from Charing Cross, contains rather more than one-sixth of the total population 
of the country, so that a rough estimate of the needs of London may arrive at a result of anything 
from 50,000 houses upwards, without counting those which will have to be rebuilt or reconstructed. 

The offective population of London, of course, extends in many cases considerably heyond tho 
limits of the Metropolitan Police District, and even for houwsang purposes the area of the London region 
has been extended beyond this to include all rural or urban districts, any part of which comes within 
the police area. From the summary of the returns at present received from the Local Authorities 
(Form 1.89), the need, so far as the authorities in London and Greater London can estimate it, is 
approximately 60,000 houses, and proposals are also under consideration for the clearing of 200 slum 
areas. The investigation of these slum areas will inevitably oceupy a consilerable period, but sooner 
or later they must be taken in hand in a drastic manner. Apart from slum clearances, there are of 
eourse a vast number of unfit houses which, although they cannot be condemned at present, must be 
reconstructed or put in habitable repmr so soon as labour i available. The officials of one borough 
in the East-Find estimate that at least 10,000 houses are needed to replace those houses in their borough 
alone which fall definitely below « reasonable standard, z 

o1 
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Use or Extstixa Hovses. 

In addition to these, owing to the constant changing circumstances of London, there are some 
thousands of large houses still in good condition, but which will never again let as single houses for 
one family. Over 4,000 such empty houses have been recently inspected by the London Housing 
Board, and of these some 1,500 were found to be suituble for conversion. The sub-division of sueli 
houses into tenéments or fats is the only possible use to which they ean be put for habitation. That 
this, too, is not a recent phase, we may remind ourselves by reference to Queen Filizabeth'’s “ Acte 
againste News Buyldings ” (35 Ehz. ch. 6), which was intended “ for the reformynge of the great 
mischiefes and inconveniences that daylie grow and increage by reason of the pestering of Houses with 
diverse Famylies and converting of great Houses into several Tenements or Dwellings (as well as the 
erectyng of newe Buyldings) whereby great Infection of Sickness and dearth of Victualles and Fewell 
hath grown and ensued.” 

An earlier Act still, passed in the year of the Armada (31 Ehz. ch. 7), insisted on the provision of 
at least four acres of ground to every cottage outside the City or borough, and “ provided also and 
hee it enacted That from and after the Feast of All Saints next comynge, there shall not be any [nmivte 
or more Famylies or Households than one, dwellinge or mhabitinge in anye one Cottage.” 

At the present day there are whole districts of London where practically every house is occupied 
by two or three families, and certain districts in the Rast-Kud where the average rises to nearly ten 
families per house. It would probably be correet to say that u great proportion of the families of our 
discharged soldiers and sailors, both officers and men, tire at present having to put ap with makeshift 
accommodation or are living with friends or relatives of some description. Most of us have knowledge 
of many cases of real hardship, where it has been found impossible to get accommodation of the night 
description. 


IncneaseD Costs anp Rents. 

Meantime the cost of building is nearly three times what if was before the war and continues to 
rise in approximately the same proportion as the cost of living, so that it beeomes increasingly difficult 
for private enterprise, unaided, to provide the necessary honses. By the Inerease of Rents and 
Mortgage Interest (Restriction) Acts, it is forbidden to increase rents, so that unless some form of 
subsidy is available, very few, if any, houses will be built by private enterprise. This was early 
obvious, and, if the necessary accommodation was to be provided, it was clear that the Government 
had to face the alternatives of either building the houses themselves or of subsidising local authorities 
or other agencies carrying out the work. 


SraTe At. 

After somewhat lengthy negotiations, the course selected was, as vou are iware, to carry out tho 
necessary housing schemes through the medium of the local authorities, who are guaranteed by the 
Government against any annual loss in excess of the produce of a 1d. rate, Assistance was also offered 
to County Councils for housing their employees, and also to approved Public Utility Societies to the 
extent of 30 per cent. of their annual loan charges incurred in connection with housing achemes.” The 
course chosen involved that the responsilility for providing a suflicient number of suitable houses for 
iheir district was, in the first instance, handed over to the local authonty. The majority of such 
authorities, although anxious to proceed, were new to the subject of housing, and felt, the need of 
going carefully in the first place into whut must inevitably prove a heavy undertaking. | 

Tn Greater London the natural diffieulties of the situation are considerably increased by uncer- 
tainties as to the provision to be made in any particular district. Tho extent of the general need to 





* An additional subsidy to private builders of $d. per cubic foot up to a maximum of £150 per cottage ix now 
proposed by the Government Slut iNoweenber) for a period of ane year, P | ; per cottage adh J 
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_ be provided for can be fairly closely ascertained, but the calculations of an outlying district may at 
any moment be upset by the whim of any large factory owner or other employer of labour who comes 
or goes, or possibly by the sudden planting of a new eolony from one or more of the adjoining urban 
communities, The liability of each district is, it is trae, limited to the produce of a penny rate, but 
in such & case there may well arise considerations as to the need for additional education and other 
expenditure which will fall upon the district. 

‘Various proposals have been under consideration for securing & representative housing authority 
for Greater London, on which all existing authorities could be represented, and also for some system 
of equalising the burden of rates. So far, such proposals have not come to fruition, but the need for 
u co-ordinating authority to deal with such matters as housing, transit, town-planning and arterial 
roads, is evident to all. The whole of thesé matters are erying out to be dealt with immediately, and 
it is not overstating the case to say that the whole principle of local self-government in these matters 
is on its trial. 

Greater London within the fiftewn-mile radins is made up of 120 more or less self-coverning 
authorities, each with its council, whose duty it is Lo protoct the interest of its own locality, and cnn 
is naturally anxious to secure the best results for its penny rate within its own borders. — Lt ts no part 
of the business of the local authority to consider what are the needs even of its immwdiate neighbour, 
honco tho problem of London as a whole still awaits solation. Under such circumstances, it is nob 
easy for a local authority to arrive at a decision as to the full extent of the need for housing i rts 
area, and there is a tendeney in most cases to under-estimate the need rather than the reverse, 
Another consequence is that the housing sites thus chosen have little relation to the general needs of 
London, and sometimes even less relation to the schemes of the immediately adjoining districts. The 
question therefore arises in what way the needs of London as a whole can best be met. 


New Garpes Crrres. 

From time to time suggestions have been made for the creation of a number of new garden erties 
in the present agricultural areas on the fringe of Greater London, The L.C.0. Kastern site at 
Dagenham, consisting of 3,000 acres, affords a magnificent opportunity for comprehensive development. 
Following on the successful experiment of Letehworth, a second garden city is proposed near Welwyn, 
partly within the Hatfield rural district, and there can be no doubt that the immediate demand for 
houses in the London ares is sufficient to fill at least cight such garden cities even for residential use 
ouly. It should, of course, be remembered that the complete ideal of such a city is a self-contained 
industrial community, Such a proposal, to be successful, must, however, come from a central 
authority or a public utility society able to command a considerable amount of capital. 


Jomvr Action py Locat AUTHORITIES. 

A combination of local authorities could, of course, also secure the same results, and such a 
suggestion bas in fact been made in a similar case of several important authorities in South-East 
London, and other cases of joint schemes are under consideration. One such example of authorities 
actually combining in a joint scheme would be worth a great deal to London at the present time. The 
necessary powers are provided by the Housing, Town Planning, ete., Act, 1919, but, so far as London 
is concerned, have not yet been tested. 


Sratvrony Powsns. 

The powers entrusted to local authorities under the Housing Act which became law on lst July 

are in many ways remarkable. They can Imild an unlimited number of houses, and, whether they 
build many or few, their own liability is limited to a penny rate over their district. They can 
purchase approved houses as they are completed by the builders. ‘They can purchase land or honses 
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by compulsory powers, and enter into possession within fourteen days of the confirmation of the 
compulsory order by the Ministry. They can serve notice on any owner to put his property into 
habitable repair, and, if necessary, do the work themselves and charge him with it. They can take 
shares in or lend money to a public utility society. They can divide houses into tenements. 
They can lend money to private persons to improve or convert their property, or to acquire their own 
houses up to £800 in value. They ean relax their by-laws to any extent necessary that may be 
approved by the Ministry of Health, 

A very important provision in the Act, introduced at a late stage in its progress, wives the Ministry 
power, in eases where they think necessary, to insist on the employment of an architect to be chosen 
from a panel supplied by the R.LB.A. The section in question reads as follows :— 

See, 1 (4) In order to eccure that the houses proposed to be built under the scheme shall be of a enitable architecture 
ane that the natural amenities of the locality shall not be tninecessanly injured, the Local Government Board may, 
in any case where it appears to them that the character of the locality renders such a course expedient, mquire aa a 


condition of their approval the employment by the local authority of an architect to be selected from a panel of architects 
nominated for the by the Royal Institute of British Architects, 


PROCEDURE. 
Most, if not all, of the important local authorities have appointed an architect at an early stage, 
but there still remain a few authorities who have not yet done so. 
Most of those present will be aware of the formalities required in submitting a scheme for approval, 
Once the authority have got a good architect, the procedure is simplicii y itself, and the various official 
forms are not by any means so formidable as they appear at first sight, 


SITE. 

After having taken their architect's advice as to sites generally, the local authority notify the 
Housing Commissioner of any site or sites that may be proposed. An inspection is at once made, 
and general approval, or otherwise, notified, subject to the valuation being satisfactory. The District 
Valuer of the Inland Revenue Department should then be instructed to negotiate with the owner 
for the purchase. ailing successful negotiation, he will supply a valuation and advise acquisition 
by compulsory order, the price being subsequently fixed by an independent arbitrator. 


Lay-our ann Hovse Prans. 

There is, however, no néed for the scheme to be hung up by any question of valuation. So ROOT 
as the site is generally approved, the architect should be instructed to proceed at once with the lay-out 
and house plans, and submit them in pencil to the Commissioner's office, Generally, a couple of 
personal visits will complete the business, and the plans can then be finished off, and tenders obtained. 
The pomts of importance as to lay-out are ;—(1) Access to town and industries, railway and road 
communication ; (2) aspect of houses ; (8) economy in road construction and drainage work. ‘The 
width of roadways should be limited to that required for actual use, 1[t should be noted that approach 
roads and sewers are not generally chargeable to the housing scheme, ‘The general rule js that 
whatever could be charged toa private owner might reasonably be charged to the scheme. 

It cannot be too strongly emphasised that economy, both in dimensions and details, is all. 
important. Small modifications in this respect when the plans are in the pencil stage will often save 
more serious and drastic modifications after the tenders are received. 

The Local Gorernment Board Manual should be regurded as suggestive, and is not intended to 
hamper arelitects in the free exercise of their design. In view of the high tenders now being received, 
a slight modification in the sizes suggested hy the Manual may be allowed, The following limiting 
dimensions should as far as possible be observed — . 


= 
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Maximum super. areas of ground-floor plan. 
A.—Living room, seullery, ete., three bedrooms .. 578 square feet, 
. B.—Parlour, living room, scullery, three bedrooms .. 690 = cs 


B4.—Parlour, living room, senllery, four bedrooms ., 650 


Proportions or Varrovs Typr. 

The proportion of the various fypes to be adopted in each scheme requires in every case special 
conzideration as to the needs of the locality, and the battle between the parlour and the non-parlour 
types is still going on in many districts. To keep the average cost low, a reasonable proportion of 
small-type houses should be introduced in each section of the estate, 

The proportions of various types usually desired are :— 

76 per cent. 3 bedroom houses, with or without parlours, as desired. 
a ee Ge 9 
a e. “i + Or cottage flats, 

The high tenders now being reepived make it for the time being necessary to reduce the dimensions 
of the houses to the lowest possible terms, consistant with efficient housekeeping. ‘The sizes of rooms 
may be slightly reduced, but the prinei pal item of saving may still be effected by omitting the treasured 
parlour and reverting to the original, or A, type house, with a living room, scullery, and three bedrooms. 
Much may be said for and against the parlour, but there can be no gainsaying that even with the 
single living room house it is possible to attain a very high standard of comfort and refinement, Many 
architects, in building their own houses or bungalows, have adopted this form of plan, and there is 
no reason why for a small family it shonld not be equally serviceable as the more expensive and dearer- 
rented parlour house, 





Derams or House Pans. 

Despite repeated exhortations as to economy, there are frequently to be found in plans submitted 
a lordly seullery, a palatial larder, and accommodation for something like five tons of eoal, The sink 
and bath wastes are frequently to be found widely separated, and it cannot be too strongly emphasised 
that economy in house drains, plumbing, ete., by the grouping of sanitary arrangements is essential. 
The bath upstairs is generally found preferable for London conditions, though it is easier to plan 
it downstairs in the case of a four-bedroom house. The w.c. may be in the bath-room, but js 
preferably separate. 


Buock Taxements versus Corracss. 

The block tenement has to a large extent had its day, but in the inner metropolitan boroughs, 
the limited amount of available land and the high price of such land, aver: ging anything up to £5,000, 
or even £10,000 an acre, render the occasional use of such blocks of tenements unavoidable, Tt should, 
however, be recognised that such instances are the exception and not the rule, and the State must 
perforee consider carefully the detailed proposals for all such buildings. At the present cost of 
building, many comparatively modest proposals for block dwellings will involve the Stata in # subsidy 
| of something like 80s. per week for each family housed in dwellings of this type, a8 compared with 

less than half that amount in respect of families housed in cottage homes a few miles out, in far more 
pleasant conditions. 
| The English ideal has always been the cottage in preference to the Continental tenement 
dwelling, and it is to be hoped that the idea of one family one house may long remain as our national 
tradition, 
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MATERIALS, 

Some anxiety has been felt as to the supply of the requisite materials for the unprecedented 
number of houses now required, and a special Department for the supply of building materials has 
been set up under the Ministry of Supply (D.B.M.S., Caxton House, Westminster). Complete 
schedules showing the prices at which various materials can be supplied, through the agency of this 
department, are supplied to each local authority, to be embodied in the contract with the builder 
in the usual way. The difficulties that may arise as to materials are likely to be questions of transport 
rather than of actual supply. Every endeavour is meantime being made, by experiment and otherwise, 
to ascertain whether it is posable to utilise any new materials of construction. 

Much has been heard lately of the wooden house, but so far as the London region is concerned, 
no one has yet proposed to erect one, though there are, of course, inmumerable proposals for the 
temporary adaptation of Army huts. 

Experiments are being made with hollow-tile construction, and twenty-eight bungalows of this 
construction are in course of erection by the Harrow authorities, and other forms of this material 
are under consideration. 

Conerete construction is proposed in several imstances, and the fertile Inventor has been 
particularly busy with new ideas in this direction. So far, however, the experiments In new forms 
of conerete construction have not met with much encouragement from local authorities. A number 
of enterprising manufacturers are willing to erect sample houses, and it should not be diffienlt to 
provide facilities for their erection. An exhibition of the actual article in the neighbourhood of 
London would in most cases be of considerable value in judging the merits of any of these new forms 
of construction. Every encouragement should be given to the use of any materials to be found on 
the spot. 


LaBourR. 

'The question of labour is also likely to prove of some difficulty, and in this respect every endeavour 
should be made to avoid the use of materials or processes which involve extra labour. The whole 
of the country's building trade, at its busiest period, only sueceeded in erecting about 100,000 houses 
perannum. With reduced man-power, and possibly reduced output, the problem of building double 
that number for two or three years is not an easy one, but the builders may be relied upon to leave 
no brick unturned to acheve the necessary result. 

The possibility of employing as many local builders as can be brought into the scheme in each 
district is now engaging the attention of the authorities. The proposal, put shortly, is that the 
builders with expenence in estate developing should, either singly or in federation, come to an 
agreement with the local authority and the Housing Commissioner, under which they will build houses 
to an agreed plan, such houses to be taken over by the local authority on completion, at an agreed 
price. It is proposed that the agreed plan should be as nearly as possible the particular type of house 
which the builder has been accustomed to erect, but with such improvements or modifications aa 
may be suggested by the architect employed by the Council, particularly with a view to avoiding 
auch monotonous repetition as characterises the ordinary suburban street. 


Tue Question or “ Quantities.” 

The question whether quantities should or should not be supplied to builders tendering in the 
ordinary way is not one which often arises in the London area, where “ quantities ” are go but 
in rural districts where only a few houses are proposed, the local builders have bean accustomer 
price their tenders without the aid of quantities, Such a practice is not, however, Gieiecislly desirable 
or necessary in or near London. A model specification has been issued by the Ministry, and 
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considerable labour is saved by its adoption with as few alterations as possible. There ars cases, 
however, where a saving may be effected, as, for example, in the use of ordinary stoneware pipes 
in lieu of * British standard tested." 


TEXDERS. 

Tenders have already been accepted for approaching £1,000,000 worth of work in the London area 
This amount is probably only about one-fiftieth of the whole of the work actually under way, so that 
there 13 at present insufficient data available to generalise as to costs, but detailed information on this 
head is being rapidly accumulated. 


Metnops or TEnpExine. 

In addition to the usual lump sum method of tendering, a number of other methods of obtaining 
prices have been suggested. With the present fluctuations in the price of labour and materials, it 
is in any case necessary to provide for a sliding seale arrangement by which any variation or alteration 
in this respect can be provided for. Clause 40 of the Ministry's Model Form of Contract is intended 
to provide for this contingency :— 

40, (b) Adjustment of Contract price due tochange in cost of labowr.—If between the date of delivery of the Contractor's 
tender and the date of completion of the works comprised in the Contract, alterations in the rates of wages of the trades 
engaged in carrying out this Contract or any sub-contracts thereunder shall be agreed upon by the National Board of 
to in the wages paid to workmen employed on this Contract or sub-contracts and the sum payable in respect of the 
works comprised in the Contract or sub-contracts shall be proportionately irereased or decreased, a= the case may be, 
to cover the aforesaid alterations in Wages and any conzequent variations in insurance payments relating thereto, but 
on the basis that any adjustment of the contract price due to such increase or decrease in the wages peid a3 compared 
with those-ruling at the date of delivery of the Tonder shall be a net addition or deduction, as the case may be, without 
any increase or decrease of profit hy reason of such alterations in Wages. | 

(c) Adjustment of Contract price dus to change in cont of meterials.—lf betwoen the date of delivery of the Contractor's 
tender and the date of the completion of the works comprised in this Contract alterations shall take place in the coat of 
any materials, which are used in the execution of the said works and to which this Clause relates, then the eum pavahtle 
to the Contractor shall be proportionately increased or decreased, as the case may he, to cover the aforeasid alterations 
in cost, but on the basis that any adjustment of the Contract price shall, as in the case of alterations in wages under 
the preceeding paragraph, be a net addition or deduction, as the case may be, without amy incrense or decreas of 
profit. 

The cost plus percentage basis of tendering is pot generally desirable for now housing schemes, 
unless the profit is limited. A somewhat novel form of tender has recently been under consideration, 
on a basis of prime cost with a lamp sum added to cover plant, administrative expenses and profit. 
Provided a definite agreement ean be made as to what is to be included in the prime cost, the 
suggested method has a good deal to be said for it, though it is undoubtedly more satisfactory to 
know, before starting, exactly what the work may be expected to cost. 

Several local authorities are pressing to be allowed to build by “* direet. labour.” The Ministry 
already allow roads and sewers to be so carried out, but as regards building work they have not yet 
made this concessian. 


Frxance. 

Another important consideration, much to the fore at present, is the question of finance. Where 
18 the money tocome from? ‘The Treasury have laid down the rule that all authorities with a rateable 
value over £200,000 should be expected to find their own capital. This is no doubt quite feasible 
in the case of many of the manufacturing cities of the Midlands and the North, but it cannot be 
denied that for the larger suburban authorities in the neighbourhood of London the position is one 
of eonsiderable difficulty, especially in the case of local authorities whose local rates are as high as 
15s. or 16s. in the £. A Treasury Committees has, however, been set up to consider the question of 
housing finance, and it is hoped that a decision on this important matter will be reached at an early 
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date. In certain quarters a special housing loan is suggested, and it is believed this would meet with 
popular favour. 

For authorities of Jess rateable value than £200,000, the position is much clearer, although even 
here it is expected that local authorities will raise their own resources as far as possible, in order to 
prevent excessive calls upon the funds of the Public Works Loan Board. The total amount to be 
expended in Greater London for housing purposes will probably be some £50,000,000, and it 1s 
essential, not only that the capital shall be carefully husbanded, but that interest charges and other 
annual outgoings shall be reduced to an absolute minimum. 


'TMANSIT. 

Housing and transit must be considered together. The cost of the additional travelling invalved 
in living at some distance from one's work is a matter which should be taken into serious consideration, 
as the daily fare is, in many cases, the governing factor which, in the first place, influences a man in 
the choice of his location, (Cheap fares and good trains have done a great deal to popularise outlying 
districts such as Golder’s Green and Purley, Rapid transit must m any case go hand in hand with 
housing, and each, without the other, is incomplete. 

Electrification of all snburban railways is a thing of the immediate future, and, at the same time, 
a large number of new arterial roadz and the multiplication of road velneles are equally essential. 
At present the congestion of tubes, omnibuses and trams during the rush hours 1s terrific, and, if it 
is to go on, many of us would prefer to live in London, even ina tall tenement. 

The congestion of buildings and the congestion of traffic, however, go almost hand in hand, and 
it certainly is no solution to build tall 
tenements, or even longer railway car- 
riages. There is a limit to the number 
of trains which can be run in a given 
time, and, strange as it may appear, 
there isa limit to the number of pas- 
sangers who can be got into a train, More 
trains cannot be run on a line which is 
already full up; hence the only feasible 
solution is either to build more lines, or 
to find the people employment nearer 
home, m other words, to decentralisé 
industries wherever possible. 

In addition to passenger congestion, 
to be seen everywhere, there is also in 
London a very serious problem of goods 
congestion and dock congestion. Faster 
goods services ; faster methods of unload- 
ing and discharging cargoes are all receiv- 
ing the attention of the railway and 
other companies, The whole problem of 
the port and industrial development of 
London requires special consideration. 
When it is considered that the docks of 
London are within an hour or so by motor 
Lownow Hotes To BE CONVENTED IxTo FLT. of a population larger than that of the 

(Rome 100 homses are bend dealt with.) whole of Australia and New Zealand, and 
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that this population has to be served with the whole of its vital necessities, the need for better 


communication is evident. 


The proper housing of the workers must be considered as an important part, but a part only, 


of the great problem of London development. 


DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER. 
Mr. Jonn W. Smpson, President, in the Chair. 


Mr. BERNARD HOLLAND (Chairman of the 
Housing Committee of the London County Council): 
I have been asked to propose a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Davidge for his extremely lncid and interesting lecture. 
I have had much to do with Mr. Davidge in the last 
few months, and I think the relations between the 
London Housing Board and the County Council have 
been quite friendly. It was not exactly a case of love 
at first sight, because it cost a little to give up the full 
liberty and independence which we, aa a great local 
wuthority, had enjoyed in housing operations. But 
we are petting accustomed to it, and | think we shall 
work very well with the Government authority. The 
necessity of this was due, no doubt, partly to the 
general situation, which made it necessary to build at a 
financial loss—which you could not put entirely on 
the local authority—and partly also to the extreme 
anarchy which prevails among the authorities in and 
around London; some being great, some emall, some 
rich, some poor, and none of them having worked in 
co-operation with one another. I hope that some day 
there will be a new constitution for Greater London ; 
that it will be a large province, with its own financial 
means, and with much more liberty and freedom from 
that interference which is now necessary from the 
central authorities. Our Council had gone on in o 
quiet and modest way before the war stopped opera- 
tions under Parts Tand [11. We had developed three 
orfourestates round London. But we were not under 
great pressure, for private enterprise, which has been 
responsible for building dwellings ever since the people 
lived in clay wigwames, could build more than all the 
new accommodation required. If 1] were asked why 
we wanted more money for developing estates, [ 
could only say that we ought to set an example in 
building and in estate management, and in slum 
clearances. In regard to the latter, we ought to have 
spent more money on improving slums in London ; 
but so many subjects were pressing for the Council's 
attention that it was often very difficult to find the 
money for slum clearances. Mr. Davidge touched on 
one problem which is the most difficult of all in con- 
nection with slum clearances, namely, how far you are 
to re-house the displaced population in the centre, 
which can only be done by putting up high buildings. 
If one were pursuing an ideal, one would like to clear 
festering slum spots, and devote most of the sites to 
the provision of open spaces. But you are such a long 
way off the circumference, where new houses can be 
provided, that. it ia difficult for people to live four or 


five miles away from theirdaily work. The trouble is 
that so many factories are in the centre. Possibly 
some day there may be legislation by which owners of 
factories will be induced to remove them to the out- 
skirts. Until that is done it is difficult to find a solu- 
tion, for you can only house a much smaller population 
onthe slum sites you clearthan thatlivingthere before 
the clearance ; and so cannot re-house them in the 
central areas without putting up high buildings. The 
high buildings we put up are eagerly sought after, and 
at the present time we have not a room vacant. It 
would be difficult to say that we should not have these 
buildings at all. Much as [ should like to have open 
spaces with good cottages, it must be remembered that 
one cottage requires the space of three slum dwellings, 
so that you cannot accommodate the same number 
of people in cottages on the same space. I should like 
to return my own thanks to the President and Council 
of this Institute for giving me the opportunity of hear- 
ing this interesting paper. 1 have always had the 
gteatest respect for architects because of the perman- 
ence of their work. I have always thought that, for 
this reason, I would rather be an architect than editor 
of the largest morning paper. We have heen very ably 
assisted by architects on our Council. We have had 
Mr. Riley—who has just retired, I am sorry to say. 
With the usual modesty of Englishmen, we appointed 
an Inshman, and now have appointed a Scotsman, | 
think that the ideal architect would be a Scotaman and 
an Irishman rolled into one, for you want that fund of 
imagination which is attributed to the Irish, and the 
practical solidity attributed to the Scotch. When you 
get those qualities combined in the same man you have, 
| imagine, us perfect an architect as you could have. 
We owe much to Mr, Riley, and I am sure we shall 
owe a great deal to Mr. Forrest. 

Mr. DUNCAN WATSON (Mayorof Marylebone}: It 
gives me very much pleasure indeed te antenia the vote 
of thanks for the excellent paper which we have heard 
from Mr. Davidge. One of his interesting points was 
the removal of 200 slums from London, and my friend 
who has just spoken referred to the practical abilities 
of the Scotsman on the question of architecture, 1 
might remind him—to the shame of my fellow- 
countrymen—that the worst slums inthe Kingdom, I 
think, are those of Glasgow and Edinburgh, Speak- 
ing from the civic point of view, I realise the difficulty 
contingent on a question of this sort with regard ‘to 
finance, Finance to-day frightens us on any question 
of either building or—a matter on which I am closely 
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aasociated—electricity, because so much depends on 
the cost. Mr. Davidge referred to labour, materials 
and finance, and on the cost of Inbour and materials 
depends the financial aspect. It was an interesting 
fact that two-thirds of the demands for houses were 
for houses of not more than five rooms. Mr. Davuige 
also mentioned that, owing to the estimates received, 
they had had to curtail the size of the various rooms. 
It occurred to me, looking at the matter very broadly, 
and not exactly from an architectural point of view, 
but rather from the communal standpoint, that thore 
who are engaged in public work have a great responsi- 
bility in the education of the people, those people who 
have a direct influence on the cost of production—not 
only the material, but the building of houses, There 
are, to my mind, two influences that bear very largely 
on this question of coat, and I regard them as common 
forms of suicide : one of them long known as common 
in the East, the other threatening the West. I refer 
to “harikari,” and “ca’ canny.” We shall be 
on the downgrade so long as we have @ ~ ea’ canny 
movement,” so long as people who are directly 
interested in the cheapening of housing for the work- 
ing classes will not see that to deliberately lessen 
production, whilst desiring to get more of the good 
things of life, is to indulge in a sort of fratricidal halli- 
‘ination which ix a positive danger tothe State. It 
must be within the compass of everyone to do some- 
thing in this great movement, and, by education, 
obtain a better understanding with those who have it 
in their power to help us. Not only Greater London, 
but the whole country will be the better for it. Mr. 
Davidge also referred to anotherof our great troubies— 
that of transport. While this hotising question is 
engnging the attention of architects, it doca seem to 
me, judging from what I saw in America early this 
year, that an excellent solution offers itself of the 
problem of the conservation of coal, and the pro- 
duction of a smokeless city. It may not be known 
to you, hut in many of the large cities what we use 
in our firea here, the soft coal, is prohibited altogether, 
and they have hrought central heating to a very 
fine art in the use of hard coal of the anthracite 
variety. The grouping of houses under these schemes 
offers a magnificent opportunity.for central heating on 
the most economical lines and the achievement of a 
smokeless community. I think the question of transit 
and the electrical schemes will be developed together. 
Within «a very short time the whole question of 
Greater London, taking a midiusof 20 miles from the 
Tower of London, will, in the matter of power, come 
under one comprehensive scheme, and we shall, I hope, 
at last realise the advantages from this wonderful 
science, which they have benefited so largely from in 
America, where they have unification of conditions of 
supply. London has grown up in so many different 
communities, with differences of voltage and so on, 
that there are difficulties in the wey of aera yee 
consequent delay in arriving at what we desire, a cheap 
and ready supply of electricity without unnecessary 
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trouble. All the different routes to London will be 
electrified, and that, of course, will give better transit 
to the outlying districts, and will, IT hope, revolu- 
tionise the housekeeping of even the poorer class. 1 
have seen in America, and | saw also in Germany many 
years ago, how electricity was being used ‘by the 
“Frau” of the workman to the great & pousbls 
advantage, and where domestic labour was reduced to 
an almost infinitesinial amount, and mother and 
housewife were thereby enabled to devote more time 
and attention to the bringing up of the family in 
health. That, to my mind, is one of the great 
features of this housing problem. The coming genern- 
tion must be “ Al,” not C3." Speaking generally, 
the whole question is one which must be dealt with 
comprehensively. Mr. Davidwe referred to the diffi- 
enlties of getting the various communities in London 
into one harmonious whole. The parish pump plays 
the diversity factor, and it is difficult to get the various 
communities inte line, therefore the Imperial Govern- 
ment will have to bring about concerted action. 
With regard to Kensington, Marylebone and West- 
minster, the alteration of houses and the building of 
taller houses, this will depend very largely on the 
width of the particular street. If you intend to build 
higher bouses, you will have to widen your street, and 
you have to look, too, to the question of the subsoil, 
It is not, aa Mr. Davidge well said, a matter which can 
be dealt with by rule of thumb: each community 
requires a different treatment. There is no doubt that 
what is being done is an excellent meana to an end, 
which I trust will, in a very short time, solve the 
housing problem. | | 

Mr. JAMES P. ORR, (0.8.1, C.BE. (Chief Housing 
Officer, London Connty Council): As a new-comer to 
this city—for, though a Londoner, I have been thirty 
years in India—I shall not burden you with a long 
speech, but I would like to say a few words in support 
ofthis voteofthanks. It has given me great pleasure 
both to hear the lecture and to see such an audience 
assembled to hear of what ia being doné to tackle the 
London housing problem. I am afraid to commit 
myself to very definite opinions at present: I have a 
great deal to learn, coming from a place where the 
alum problem is even more acute than here, but condi- 
tions are quite different. In Bombay the slums are 
infinitely worse than any you can show me in Glaspow 
or Edinburgh—and I am very glad to be able to say 
this in mitigation of the seconder’s denunciation of 
Seatch slams, for ] am a Scotsman miyself. Coming 
from that atmosphere, where things seem quite 
hopeless, to the hres nad of England, I feel 
very much more hopeful, especially when | know 
there.are so many gentlemen of the R.I.B.A. taking 
pert in the solution of the pmblem. Prima facie— 
for, as I = tS abe myself to definite 
opinions until I have gained more local experionce—to 
my mind the main part of the problem is to en 
the expansion of industries in the centre of on, 
to prevent the erection of further factories there, and 
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suburbs as s00n as possible, so that you can have your 
workmen living where they work, and so prevent the 
intensification of congestion of population and traffic 
which ensues when you take people into the owtakirts 
to live and require them to come into the town daily to 
their work. in seconding this vote of thanks I would 
take the opportunity of saying, on behalf of the Bom- 
bay authorities, if ] may, how grateful we are to the 
Institute for having sent to os a very excellent archi- 
tect forthe Lmpr ent Trust in Bombay, Mr. Haw- 
kins, who is doing excellent work there. In a few 
years time there will be plenty of work for R.LB.A. 
mon in India, and I hope some of them will go there to 
infuse into the attack on the slum problem in India 
some Of the spirit which | see prevalent here in 
London, I am sore that with Mr. Davidge as the 
Chief Advising Officer of the London Housing Board 
we shall have many of our difficulties smoothed down, 
and | am sure I may say, on behalf of the other officers 
of the London County Council, who have done me the 
honour of appointing me to be their Director of 
Housing, that Mr. Davidge and all workers who will 
come to assist in the solution of this problem will get 
the utmost measure of support from those who are 
working there, under the Council, at this problem. 
Professor BERESFORD PITE: I should like to 
congratalate our colleague, Mr. Davidge, on the im- 
portant position in which he has heen placed with 
regard to this subject of housing, a position which, we 
hove no doubt, he will adorn, also congratulating our- 
selves that he is eo efficient, travelled and sympathetic 
a person. There are many interesting things in Mr. 
Davidge's review of history, How wonderfully she 
repeats herself, and what a wonderful scent Mr. 
Davidge has. How did he find out the interesting 
facts in the wonderful paper he gave them some years 





ago on the growth of London,* the building regulations 
as they developed through the centuries—the 


incidents in Elizabethan times and at the period of 
the Great Fire—all of them just as teresting as the 
use of fish on Friday to pacify the commercial interest. 
Such questions were as alive then as they are now. 
Crowding im the time of Charles 1] was the subject of 
legislative effort and of organisation, and we are 
face to face with it again. I should like to very 
wannly congratulate Mr. Raymond Unwin, who, | 
think, must be present here now in spint if not 
materially, on the influence of his doctrines upon the 
series of plansshown. If anyone can conceive a series 
of estates plans such as those T was bred on forty 
years ago, and compare them with the laying-out of 
the estates we have been shown to-night, he will 
that some hand has been at work dictating new 
methods, lines, areas, spaces and frontage lines, very 
different from those under which London grew 50 
rapidly half a century ago. I am not exaggerating 
when I say we must regard Unwin's teaching as of the 

** ‘The Development of London and the London Build- 
ing Aete (Jovawat R.1.B.A., 11th April 1914}. 
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very greatest importance in the change that has taken 
place. The change is very remarkable, and ite issue 


will be seen in the life and happiness of the tenants of 
every one of these houses. In regard to none of theae 
schemes can any suggestion be made that the houses 
are crowded together, or that they are laid out on 
monotonous or uninteresting lines. I am a little 
doubtful, myself, as to the economy of architectural 
efiects. When we come to face housing economy we 
may ask why people should put huge big roofs over 
honses with nothing inside them? We have seen to- 
night illustrations of a number of gables, apparently 
none below 45°, with, apparently, nothing inside them, 
not even a box-room. That is bad from the stand- 
port of economy : it is costly in timber and in tiles, 
anditisemptyin result. The old-fashioned brick box 
with a slate lid was economical, to which J have no 
artistic objection, and [ cannot understand the 
mysterious doctrine which says a steep roof is pictur- 
esque. I believe our forefathers thought differently, 
because they pulled down steep roofs and put, instead, 
fiat roofs, and modern revivalists have followed the 
same lines. Roofs unnecessanly steep are uneco- 
nomically steep. But why not fall back on the 
economical curb, the Mansard roof, which is ultimately 
economical! Whether there is an architectural fad 
in directing the pitch of the roofs or not, a high-pitched 
roof is economical if you put « room inside it. But 
please get nid of prejudice as to the artistic value of 
one form of roof. Go for the thing simply and 
directly on economical lines ; the artistic result will 
then come to you—and it is much more likely to 
come satisfactorily than if you seek to engender an 
artistic idea and then apply it to a housing scheme. 
Let the housing scheme work itself ont, and the artistic 
element will come. 

Professor 8. D. ADBHEAD [F.]: I sympathise and 
agree with all that Professor Beresford Pite said with 
regard to the sympathetic way in which Mr. Davidge 
has always approached this subject. The whole pro- 
fesston should congratulate itself on having so sym- 
pathetic a supporter of housing and house architecture 
as Mr. Davidge in leading the technicalities concerning 
London houses. It has been said that history repeats 
itself, and I would go o little farther back than Mr. 
Davidge. Gracchus, in the year 137 5.c., put forward 
i Small Holding Bill to induce the inhabitants of Rome 
to go into the country to live. But they were so 
endeared to the great city that Gracchus, after tre- 
mendous efforts, saw his measure defeated. It is a 
very controversial question whether it is better to 
erect tall flats of four or five storeys on expensive land, 
or depend upon cottages. Before the war it was 
almost a settled policy that it was only feasible to put 
up tall buildings on very expensive land, But to-day, 
whilst land is of practically the same value as it was 
before the ‘ I—Pp a even a littl cheaper—in 
many cases buildings have gone up in price as much as 
300 per cent. That being so, I believe it is a finan- 


cially better speculation to put up two-storey cottages 
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than five-storey flats on Jand that is not more than 
£5,000 per acre, and where houses are not more than 
25 to the acre. I had u case before me very recently 
in which two propositions were worked out: one in 
which it was proposed to put up five-storey flats, and 
the other for two-storey cottages. Of course, the 
population could not be housed in the same density in 
cottages as in flats, but as a financial speculation the 
cottages worked out better. 

Professor A. E. RICHARDSON | F.|: 1 should like 
to ask Mr, Davidge o pertinent question. Hus the 
map showing the development of London which was 
prepared by the London Society, partly, I believe, 
under the direction of Mr. Davidge, been adopted by 
the various municipal authorities, and by the Local 
Government Board? This procedure I consider 
to be essential in connection with the housing schemes 
now being realised as well as those projected to form 
the outer works of London. On principle I am opposed 
to the system of decentralisation. London as it has 
“rown in the past has completely spoiled portions of 
the home counties, mainly on account of the mush- 
room growths of satellite industrial centres. In 
addition we have witnessed the greed of the railway 
companies Who have acquired lands on either side of 
the trunk lines for 20 miles out of London in order to 
encourage haphazard factory buildings. If decentra- 
lisation means the multiplication of such centres 
indefinitely and not according to plan it is utterly 
wrong. First, we must settle the desirable locale for 
factories and then arrange for dormitory districts 
and convenient transport. The improvement of 
communal centres and the creation of healthful 
residential areas will not be attained until some system 
of control (on the lines indicated on the London 
Society's map) is defined, There is another issue 
which needs supervision, and that is the preservation 
and tidying up of the inner suburbs. Old residential 
districts (once fashionable) such as Highbury, Canon- 
bury, Pentonville and Clapton, contain terraces of 
well-built houses with magnificent squares and 
streets. These houses could be inexpensively con- 
verted into maisonettes for all sections of workers, 
and London near the centre could be beautified and 
its historical character preserved. Such procedure 
is theoretically correct, for not only would sone parts 
of the problem of transport be solved, but the present 
demand for accommodation could be met expedi- 
tiously, Surely it is as well to make use of a tangible 
asect as if is to raise gabled travestics of old-time 
cottages (with roofs of uneconomical form) such as 
those mentioned by Professor Beresford Pite, bricked 
and tiled in the wilds of no man’s land. 

Mr. M. 8. BRIGGS [F.]; As architect for the 
London housing schemes, there is a question which 
[ am often asked and have to attempt to answer— 
viz., With regard to an alternative form of contract. 
it. i# very im;zortant that we should be informed 
whether the system of competitive tendering 1s dis- 
approved by the Ministry, and whether they can give 
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u# information which will guide us in answering ques- 
tione which are put to us by the Councils by whom we 
are employed. I understand that the system of lump 
sum plus profits and the checking of accounts when 
the houses are finished is favoured in many districts. 
Whether itis to encourage local builders, or whether it 
has the effect of reducing tenders, is what we should 
like to know, especially those of us who have been 
away some years from the country and from our work. 

The PRESIDENT: We have been favoured to- 

ight by an expert on an exceptionally interesting 
ahjeek which he has treated with that mastery 
which only comes of knowledge. His paper has been 
supplemented by most interesting remarks from 
gentlemen who have to administer these schemes. We 
are greatly indebted to the chairman of the Housing 
Committee of the London County Council, to the 
Mayor of Marylebone, and to the Chief Housing Officer 
of the County Council for their presence here to-night ; 
they have helped us to an extremely interesting dis- 
cussion. Mr, Davidge, curiously enough, touched on 
a subject of great interest to me—the early endeavours 
to restrict the growth of towns. He spoke of the 
Elizabethan and later attempts, and quoted Tom 
Gwynn in 1766. Earlier than that, Louis XIV, and 
his predecessors, were extremely concerned about the 
growth of the city of Paris. They were terribly upset 
about it, fearing that if the growth of the city con- 
tinued at the same rate they would never be able to 
feed the people. And they therefore proposed 
Various means to puta stop toit. One of them was to 
set down stones, which you will find indicated on old 
plans of Paris, marking the limits beyond which people 
were not to build any houses atall. That went on for 
a time, and then it was discovered that people had 
built houses beyond these limits; and it ts not clear 
that the Housing Commissions of the time did not 
know something about it, because they mysteriously 
acquired great riches and disappeared from the scene. 
There were the houses, and it would have meant a 
great loss and upset to have pulled them down. & 
the limiting stones had to be put further back. This 
was continually being done; these limits were being 
pushed further and further out, yet without stopping 
the growth of Pars. But on listening to the dis- 
cussion to-night, it strikes me that, although their 
efforts wore ineffectual, they were right, They would 
have done well, after the outer border had been 
reached, to have insisted on new centres being formed, 
with a band or belt of open ground intervening. I 
was extremely struck the otherday by a Report which 
bears the name of Mr. Davidge, in which that sugges- 
tion was put forward definitely and clearly, namely, 
that fresh centres should be formed at definite inter- 
vals all round London, and that they should form the 
natural extension and growth of London. How far it 
may be possible to carry out a logical scheme of that 
sort it is difficult to say ; there are so many interests 
and so many obstacles ; but the principle ts, I think, 
perfectly sound. There ia one thing | want to say to 
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all architects, It is, that the interests of architects 
are those of the Government. We want to help the 
Government to get theae houses built in every possible 
way, and I ask architects to contribute towards the 
solution of their difficulties, One of the great diffi- 
culties is cost; we muat get the cost of houses down. 
How that is to be done I cannot suggest to you 
to-night, but that is what our minds must be bent 
towards accomplishing ; and we must do what we can 
to expedite the érection of them. Then comes the 
question of standards, and nobody m this room will 
suggest that the standard of design or construction 
should be lowered ; on the contrary, Professor Pite 
made an allusion which was extremely interesting to 
me—viz., as to the effect of Mr. Unwin’s theory on 
the plans which we have seen to-night. That is a 
perfectly proper and loyal’ acknowledgment of Mr. 
Unwin's services. We know Mr. Unwin, and respect 
him very highly ; but we must remember that even 
before Mr. Unwin took this matter up, Camille Sitte, 
the Austrian architect, had laid down these principles ; 
and, if Professor Pite's memory goes back as far, he 
will remember many years ago he and I contributed 
papers * on that mubject to this Institute, before the 


town-planning business ever came tp, = 
Mr, DAVIDGE, replying to the vote, said: I am 
particularly appreciative of the valuable additions to 
the paper which have emerged from the discussion. 1 
am not alone in remembering the President's famous 
paper on the Planning of Cities. Ihave a warm recol- 
lection of it, and there are many others of us who have, 
too. To me it has always been a great inspiration, 
and 4 would advise everyone to look it up. Out of 
over 300 schemes in hand, I have only been able to 
show illustrations of 20 or 30, and I much regret not 
being able to show some of the others, which are even 
better. And they do not all run into the kind of roofs 
which Professor Pite vp pela In the schemes there 
are Varieties of almost flat roofs, bry some with steep 
itehes. They vary, and I hope will contmue to vary. 
With regard. ! Gracchus, I should like to ask Pro- 
fessor Adshead whether Gracchus found any way of 
ing with the allotment problem, because tt 1s 
sometimes difficult to decide upon the relative import- 
ance of allotments or housing. With regard to Pro- 
feagor Richardson's enquiries, the site of every scheme 
is put down on the London Society's map, so that we 
may see how it will work in with regard to the arterial 
roads contemplated in the scheme for the develop- 
ment of Greater London. In every case where 16 15 
necessary to pu a site on a line of road, we take care 
that an alternative road is there, and that line of 
route is kept open for the future. One matter of 
special interest has emerged from the discussion—v!2.. 
that the movement towards decentralisation of indus- 
tries, and, of course, dwelling-houses, is under way. 
Aa regards slum clearances, you cannot clear slums 





* “The Planning of Cities and Public Spaces " [Joursat. 
R.1.B.A., 8th April, 1906). 
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away in a few months, It ia a matter of a life-time’s 
steady and persistent effort, But under such leader- 
ship as the London County Council and their Housing 
Committers we may hope that the problem will be 
consistently dealt with. 


To the Editor, Journxat B.1.B.A.,— 

Dean Sin,—Having come from New Zealand to 
visit the latest developments in town-planning 
and housing, I was deeply interested in the Paper 
read by Mr. Davidge at our meeting last week. 
Tt was an excellent Paper, because he was able to 
give a clear idea of the very large amount of work 
now being undertaken by the various local authorities 
under the general direction of the Minister for Health 
and under the immediate supervision of the District 
Housing Commissioners. I had the pleasure of 
accompanying Mr. Davidge in his tour of inspection to 
the West and North-west of London, and was deeply 
impressed by the activity taking place on every hand. 

In some cases the excavations were being silently 
made, but in the majority of cases there was a “ hum 
of industry arising from the vigorous operations of 
bricklayers and carpenters—a “hom” that will 
surely soon penetrate the sanctums—and perhaps 
disturb the peace of mind—of those editors who now 
forethly acclaim that “the Government are doing 
nothing,” 

What impressed me most was the enthusiasm being 
shown by all concerned—the Borough Engineers and 
Surveyors, the contractors and the workmen... It was 
refreshing to note the evident pride they took in their 
work as part of a National scheme. The manner, too, 
in which they looked to the Controlling Authority for 
guidance and help, the evident desire that what they 
were doing should meet with approval, was to my mind 
a very strong justification indeed for the system of 
control now in operation. 

Rat though we may approve very warmly the 
activity which is being displayed by local authorities 
under the jurisdiction of the Government, we may 
hold very strong views as to the wisdom of the general 
policy under which those activities are being carried 
on. The question of housing ts being considered 
quite apart from any consideration for the industrial 
welfare of those who are to occupy the housea when 
built. I could get no answer to my queries. What 
is to be the occupation of the people who are to live 
inthem 7 Whore will their places of work be? Are 
there enough industries near at hand, which can be 
‘arned on in an economical manner to provide em- 
ployment for the people you are building for? If 
not, 1s it possible to start such industries? These 
very vital questions could not be answered, for they 
had never beh een considered as part of the housing 
scheme. : 

In all the housing schemes I have as yet examined, 
both here and in Scotland, I have looked in vain for 


any scheme of industries in relation to them—and this 
im spite of the very comprehensive report presented to 
the Government by the Commission set up to consider 
the question of housing for ex-service men—a report 
which I believe is known as the * Verney Report.” In 
this report the close association of industry and 
housing is warmly advocated. Those of us who are 
disciples of Mr. Ebenezer Howand, and recognise the 
value of those principles he so ably laid down in hia 
epoch-making book, The Garden Cities of To-morrow. 
rejoiced greatly to think that the Government, by the 
acceptance of this report, were thus recognising the 
sound ness of the views expressed, and were prepared 
to follow the example set at Letchworth, st Mr. 
Howard's principles have been largely carried out. 

[am surprised to find that this wonderful indus- 
trial town—the First Garden City—Mr, Raymond 
Unwin’s realisation of Mr. Ebenezer Howard's ‘dream 
—js not as widely known in England asit should he. I 
found it was not known that there are forty industries 
there carried out under such favourable circumstances 
that not only is it the most healthy industrial town, 
but it is actually the most healthy town when com- 
pared with the “ health resorts “ of England and other 
places. And it is not sufficiently known that this 
industrial city has been laid out and surrounded with 
ifs parks and agricultural lands in such a way that 
people are attracted to it as a place of residence in 
their retirement. 

The Housing Problem is as acute in New Zealand as 
elsewhere, and [ endeavoured to persuade. our Govern- 
ment to build the necessary houses ina series of garden 
industrial cities, each in the midst of suitable agri- 
cultural land ona line of railway or good arterial road, 
and—in order that they might be self-contained as far 
aa possible—a good supply of reat electric current 
for power and lighting pu Given electric 
power, all the industries - aired j in any settlement 
can be carried on with the best modern machines in a 
perfectly economical manner as village industries, 
either as supplementary to agriculture or by those 
members of the community who have no inclination 
to work on the land. 

I came to England in the hope of finding many 
examples tending to prove that this is the right 
pe ple to adopt, and am surprised to find that 

hworth is still the only one. A striking, con- 
vincing example it is true, but as yet it has not been 
followed either by the Government or by any groupe 
of private individuals. Why, with this succesaful 
example (for tt is successful, both financially and aaa 
place of business and residence) in existence, have not 
the local authorities been encouraged to carry out 
their housing schemes.on the same lines, or if ton large 
an undertaking for any one of them, why not ask the 
adjacent local authorities to co-operate and co- 
ordinate their schemes so that a garden industrial city 
shall be built which shall be on attractive self- 
contained centre for the district in which it is placed t 
Tam heartily at one with Capt, Reiss and Mr. Purdom 
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when, in their evidence before the Traffic Commission, 
they pleaded for this system of providing homes, and 
rightly contended that the building of garden suburhe 
—or dormitories—round the city was not only econo- 
micajly unsound, but intensified enormously the 
traffic diffieulty from which London suffers. 

Is not the question to be asked of all local authori- 
ties, therefore, not “* how many houses do you want 
for the people you have ?” but rather, “ how many 
people have you who would be better employed else- 
whore?” How many unemployed have you? Can 
your ata vetsiie be extended ina healthy, convenient 
and economical manner so that the unemployed may 
he abeorbed in athens! ! And again, are your ieudishrite 
in the best pozitions for being carried on in the most 
economical way? If not, how n could be con- 
veniently moved, and héw far would the congestion 
of people be thus relieved ? 

It matters not how convenient and healthy the 
home may be, it matters not how beantiful are the 
ear ae if we leave to chanee the means 
whereby the people live. It Reyes to be an un- 
regarded truism that the happiness, comfort and well- 
being of the dwellers in beautiful surroundings is 
dependent wholly on their freedom from financial 
anxiety. Is it not a fact that this freedom can only 
result from proper scientific organisation of produc- 
tion industry and distribution in connection with 
every housing scheme—only result in fact from the 
carrying out to ita logical conclusion the Garden 
Industrial City idea t—Yours faithfully, 

5. Horst Sracer [F.]). 

Since writing = A [ have listened with the 

test interest and pleasure to the ins add reas 
areen by Lord Artor to the Municipel a nd County 
Engineers at their Housing Conference. In the coume 
of his address he expressed his desire to see Garden 
Industrial Cities built throughout the country. I 
could not help feeling that it would have added much 
to the practical value of his lordship’s words if he had 
stated that the members of the Conference could, by 
visiting Letchworth, see that what he suggested ‘was 
already in being, and that the members could there 
get an object lesson which would convince them of 
the value of the suggestion he had made. With Lord 
Astor as the Parliamentary Secretary to the Minister 
of Health and Mr. Raymond Unwin as the Chiet 
Town-Planning Adviser, may we not hope that the 
Garden Industrial City idea will soon be carried into 
a still higher sphere and become a firm Government 
Policy (—8. TF. 8. 





A Factor in the National Honsing Scheme. 

The following suggestive notea were submitted by 
Mr, H. ©. Corlette [F.) to one or two Members of 
Parliament on the eve of the debate on the Goren 
ment’s housing proposals in the House of Commons on 
the 21st ult:— 

The need for houses, and for expediting the housing 


THE PROBLEM OF 


scheme, is generally admitted. _The Tudor Walters 
Committee reported in its “ of Conditions 
and Recommendations " that every housing scheme 
. . » shall be by a competent architect, 
whose duties shall include the preparation of the 
lay-out plan and the design and planning of all the 
wagner The reasons are obvious, as technical skill 

wired and must be used if national health— 
ohyaisal, mental, and moral—is = be sought by 
rational housing and town- 

The SEiniets of Health has apied toas 
of professional remuneration to be adopted, and such 
fees are chargeable as part of the capital expenditure 
of local authorities. The | , in its recently 
issued “ Powers and Duties of Local Authorities,” 
repeats officially that “ Local Authorities will do well 
to obtain the expert advice of architects and others in 
the preparation of their plans, This is desirable, not 
only that good plans may be obtained, but also for 
economy. The economy which an expert would be 
able to effect should much more than pay the cost 
of his services.” ‘That indicates the economic side of 
the use of properly qualified “ competent architects.” 

Architecta are practical men, practical constructors 
and planners ; for although architecture is a fine art, 
it becomes reduced to a refined absurdity if it is not 
built on these foundations of utility, It is therefore 
desirable that, in any reconsideration of the housing 
propogals of the Government, the architect, as a real 
working factor in the scheme, should not be eliminated 
asa negligible quantity. Architects are not, however, 
being sufficiently used as o means of “quickening 
procedure, increasing production, ensuring output, 
and avoiding delay. Im one case pro s were 
already provisionally agreed, in April, by a local rural 
authority where four pairs, or ce cottages, were to 
be built. This authority and would, have 
| an architect in private practice to design 
and build these cottages bt for the fact that the 
county surveyor was to prepare the plans. They 
should, and might easily, have been completed by 
now, but the latest information shows that they have 
not even heen begun for the reason that “ our eight 
cottages will not materialise vet ; but, of course, us 
you know, it is a county affair; the county surveyor 
will be almost, certain]; employed ; - in fact, I think 
his plans are presented.” The remedy for all this 
avoidable delay is private enterprise, energy and 
initiative, and the confinement of official surveyors to 
their public administrative work for which they are 
paid and the public, including the architects, are 
bet aecan This means that the general principles 

of administration on which the housing proposals are 
built need revision, Devolution of authority and 
decentralisation of work are goprich and, by oe 
rein should be ible to effect econom 

with Baie officiala, both ars fet 
eae reat to place the responsibility, with aise 
authority to approve schemes and plans, on existing 
local authorities, 


acnle 
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Speculative building, without sufficient direction 
and control, in the past has given ua the present 
shameful conditions of insanitary housing in the 
country, and nobody desires to see this fatal and 
eostly method pursued further. How is it possible 
for county, or county borough, surveyors to o their 
normal work and at the same time give sufficient 
consideration to all the dos wate demands under the 
special h using requirements, even if they are in some 
cases “competent architects" as well aa capable 
surveyors, County surveyors hove duties to perform 
under the Small oldings and Land Settlement Acts. 
Many local authorities are engaging draughtamen or 
architectsa—so-called—to assist them, as officials, in 
this, and other, work: but their salaries would be 
saved six times over, and the housing work would be 
more rapidly and efficiently done, by architects in 
private practice. 

Private individuals would bnild cottages if they 
were given reasonable consideration and facilities. 
An architect was asked recently to find out under 
what conditions the Ministry of. Health would allow 
£20,000 to be expended in this way under his direc- 
tion. He approached the Ministry. They had no 
suggestions to make, and he was informed that the 
matter would be considered and they would “ let him 
know." This was some months ago, and he has so 
far heard nothing. 

The proq restrictions on building, and the grant 
of subsidies to builders, or contractors, involve 
increased cost and more taxation. Apart from the 
other means of increasing the appalling general cost 
ofthe housingdemands, the suggestion that a working- 
class dwelling may now cost £1,000 invites a further 
rise in prices all round, and the bulk of the coat will 
be passed on to the middle classes, already im- 
poverished by taxation, by the cost of living, and the 
ahwenee of any of those aids to affluence granted by 
the State in its easy distribution of public income 
acquired by compulsory powers. 

H. C. Correrte [F’.] 
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TO ALL MEMBERS OF THE BRITISH BUILDING 
INDUSTRY,— 


Vy Y a mighty national effort we have triumphed over the Central nations, 
B who intended to ruin and reduce us and our Allies to a condition 

of impoverished slavery. Such a victory has, naturally, cost us a 
great price; we have to count the loss of valuable lives and of millions of 
money. We have won the fight, as we determined to do, but we have 
taken heavy punishment. 


It is not our intention to sit and lick our sores. We mean to consolidate 
the position we haye gained and to hold it for good and all; we will not 
allow it to be retaken by our enemies, nor will we be bounced out of it by 
neutrals, or even by our friends. But we cannot depend upon Government 
Departments to achieve this for us; we must do it ourselves, It is up to 
every man in our industry to do his bit and help to make pood the national 
losses. 

It is clear that we must make a great united effort to win our share of 
the benefits of Peace, like that we made to win the War. With this end in 
view we, five representatives of the Architects, five of the Surveyors, five 
of the Building Trades’ Employers, and live of the Building Trades’ Opera- 
tives, have been appointed to form a BUILDING INDUSTRIES CON- 
SULTATIVE BOARD. The duty is laid upon us to direct the energies 
of all in renewing healthy life and activity throughout our Industry. 


AN APPEAL TO THE ERITISH BUILDING INDUSTRY 


FIRST, we demand that the Industry shall be free from the control 
and interference of officials, and enjoy the full liberty to manage its own 
affairs, which it possessed before the War. The following RESOLUTIONS 
have therefore been sent to the proper authorities :— 


That in the opinion of this Board the stocks of bricks and other 
building matgrial (in excess of actual Government requirements) 
which are the property of or are controlled by the Government 
should be sold in the open market with a reasonable margin 
above cost to cover expenses. 


That in the opinion of this Board the Building Industry and its 
associated trades should now be and remain free of Govern- 
ment control or interference. 


NEXT, we ask that every member of the Industry shall put forth 
his whole strength, and push the rate of progress up to top speed. The 
more we produce, the cheaper the prices of all we have to buy; the more 
each puts into the common pool of output, the more each reecrves as 
his share. And we will use our influence to see that there ts fair division, 


There is no fear of unemployment. Apart from urgently needed houses, 
there are enormous arrears of building to make up ; even with most strenuous 
work it will be many years before we can reach normal conditions and cope 
with the constantly increasing building demands of commerce. Now is 
our opportunity ; if we neglect it, the trade of our country will pass from 
our hands to those of the keen rivals who are seeking It. 


Despite our private troubles, the national position is excellent, Statis- 
tics show that we are already doing better than any European nation. 
The future is full of hope and promise. We have been forced to draw the 
sword against envious enemies who threatened our national existence. 
It remains Gnly to make “a strong pull, a long pull, and a pull all together ” 
to secure the prosperity and comfort for which we have fought. 


JOHN, W. SIMPSON, J. P. LLOYD, 


President, The Royal President, London 
Institute of British District Council, National 
Architects, Federation of Building 
Chairman. Trades’ Operatives, 
Vice-Chairman. | 


December, 1919. 
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CHRONICLE, 
Building Restrictions. 

The following letter was addressed from the Insti- 
tute to the Prime Minister on the 3rd December :— 
The Rt. Hon. D. Lioyd George, P.C., M.P., 

10, Downing Street, Westminster, 5. W.1. 

Sin,—The President and Council of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects view with grave appre- 
hension the suggestion that further control or restric- 
tion should be imposed on the Building Trades. 

Their experience is that the methods now in opera- 
tion have created many of the existing difficulties and 
that any further restrictions will accentuate them. 

The Council therefore strongly urge that any steps 
deemed necessary to accelerate the provision of houses 
and utilitanan buildings now urgently needed should 
be directed to freeing the industry from control, there- 
by increasing the scope of employment, the develop- 
ment of enterprise, and the free circulation af 
materinis.—I have the honour to be, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 
Ian MacAutster, Secretary. 


An Appeal! to the British Building Industry. 

The appeal of the Building Industries Consultative 
Board printed on pages 55 and 59 of this issue will be 
circulated far and wide among the various trades that 
make up the great building industry in this country. 
The activities of the Board since its formation as a 
reanlt of the Conference organised by the Institute in 
May last will be found briefly summarised in the 
Jovexat for last September, page 262, but members 
who missed the Conference, and especially those since 
returned to civil life, are strongly recommended to 
read the admirable series of papers delivered on the 
occasion, Exigenmes of space, and cost, ruled them 
out of the Journal, but they will be found printed in 
their integrity in The Builder for the 24rd May. The 
stirring appeal now being made by the Board is a 
further step in the movement to revitalise the 
industry, to improve the condition of the workers 
themselves, and, not least, to win the confidence of 
their patrons, the building public. 


(6 Dec. 1919 


Proposed Suspension of Portions of By-Laws 

Space will not admit of a full report of the speeches 
at the Special General Meeting of the lst December. 
The meeting, presided over by Mr. A. W.5. Cross, V ice- 
President, waa well attended, and the procerdings 
lasted till nearly eleven. The results, together with 
the names of speakers for and against the motion, 
are recorded in the Minutes of the Meeting, page 64. 
The object of the Council's proposals is explained in 
the following letter from the President, which was 
read to the Meeting at the opening of the debate :-— 


GENTLEMEN,—It is with deep disappointment that 
I find myself obliged to ask you to forgive my absence 
to-night, but I am prevented by the benevolent 
tyranny of my doctors, and from that there is no 
appeal. I venture, nevertheless, to send you a few 
words on the subject which has led your Council to 
call the present meeting. 

Tt was decided, by the previous Council, that our 
demobilised men—those, to quote the words of His 
Majesty, our gracious Patron, “ whose war services 
entitle them to every consideration at the hands of 
their grateful country "—should, if they had complied 
with certain conditions, be admitted as candidates for 
the Associateship of this Institute. If this policy had 
been disapproved of by our members, if was open to 
them to challenge the Council at a General Meeting, 
and to exercise their power of adverse vote. This 
was not done; and it may be assumed that opinion 
—at any rate that of the majonty—was in favour 
of making the concession [ have mentioned to the 
bors who have fonght for us, Some members, how- 
ever, took exception, demanded a ballot, and black- 
balled the candidates. 

I make no reflection on these members. They have 
a right to their opinion and I do not doubt its sin- 
eerity, though I think the means they adopted to give 
expression to it misguided and deplorable. But itis 
clear that the unfortunate candidates who presented 
themselves in good faith, and in compliance with the 
conditions published by the Royal Institute, have 
suffered grievous wrong. Not only are they marked 
with the quite undeserved stigma of the blackhall, 
but are precluded by their rejection from being put 
forward again for twelve months. Incidentally, too, 
the members themselves have some ground for com- 
plaint, since each issue of balloting-papers inflicts 
upon wa the expenditure of some £50 to £100. 

Other demobilised candidates have now come for- 
ward under the same conditions, and notice has been 
given by certain members of their intention to again 
demand a ballot. Under these circumstances your 
Council has decided to suspend for a time the portion 
of By-law 19, which provides for such ballots, since 
the right it gives is being used, not to exclude am ob- 
jectionable candidate, but to reject a whole class 
which has accepted the terms offered by the Royal 
Institute. The Council proposes, at the same time, 
to suspend part of By-law 11, so that the candidates 


— 


PROPOSED SUSPENSION OF PORTIONS OF BY-LAWS 


who were so unha ily blackballed may be again 
posed without inflicting on them the i Be 

farther delay. They have lost foorend-s-hall yes 

of their working life in fighting for our sakes ; it 1s ack 

just that they should be po ha for another year, 

of any priv we can offer 

L have thought it right to ex in the circumstances 

for your information; but these do not touch the 

real point at issue. If there SC AGihe Ae continuity 





alicy in our government, any of that unity in the 
eonduct of our affairs which is so greatly desired, a 
Council must carry out the pledges given by its pre- 
decessors; and the General Paty cnet loyally sup 
port them in their decisions and ‘Auncunteoanes all 
sectional “direct action.” It has been too much 
admitted in the past that a Council may bring forward 
proposals which He defeated or maimed in General 


mee and. y accept the position, 
ont nee sig your present Council is 

Day of other stuff. They will submit for your 
approval matters which they have fully considered, 
on which their minds are clearly and unanimously 
made ap; and they will expect you to back them. 

It is so in the present case ; they have decided that 
the right course for the Institute to take is clearly 
marked, and they ask ib u to express your confidence 
in their judgment. e temporary suspension of the 
ballot will throw upon them an added fe pm 
for serutinising all nomunations they put forw 
They recognise and accept that responsibility. 

I ask you to give them your unanimous and 
un ng support. 

grading Sep? Jous W. Simpson, President. 


The following is a brief summary of the debate that 
ensued :— 

Mr. F. E. PEARCE EDWARDS ([F.), of Sheffield, nic 
that he spoke on behalf of a number of provincial members 
who considered the concessions granted to ex-service men 
constituted a complete reversal of iss examination policy 
upon which the present standing and influence of the 
Institute was founded, and that thoy should not have been 
yg ies without giving the General Body an opportunity 

of expressing an opinion on the matter. Much bad been 
made of the injustice suffered by candidates who had not 
been elected, but a far greater injustice would be inflicted 
ou the Associates who had also done their duty in the war 
and had submitted themselves to the required examina- 
tion. Mr. Edwards said he knew of no other 
body which had entirely schaid ite final oulifeing mckak 
nation, and went on to read protests sent to the Council 
by a number of Yorkshire Associates in March and October 
last, in which it was painted out that mon were being ad- 
rege tis ramnec ae He aN OE 

to that their inability to present themselves 

apa wtitrcdes tc ahs ver: The protest urged that 
sie isacania cf covapnilen shiva be most strictly confined 
to those who could prove beyond question that their 
the Examination were well advanced 
but wore definitely interrupted by their military service. 
Their objections were based on certain eases in the list of 
candidates in which it was submitted that the require- 
mente had not been complied with. Referring to the 
printed Special War Regulations, in which the concession is 
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limited to students of.not earlier than 1910,d Mr. Edwards 
pointed out i in 5 A ge REPT 
nominated.* In the last list published, of 


the Intermediate in 1919. 


it a d that six m 
The SECRETARY explained that these.six | | 


Scena Save baiocs theme, Bes Sao Sind he Army 

ee to apply for registration at the Institute, 
The Cousoil bad decided that these men were eligible for 
exemption. 

Mr. EDWARDS, continuing, said that behind these 
proceedings some mombers saw portents of a reversal of 
th elnstitute policy, and that the Examination system wae 
to be dropped altogether. If that were so, the Counoil 
PGES GTS iy LED SN CDP BE: ORES. and may ve 

The CE LAN said be would take up th 
at ones and reply that nothing was farther jan the 
intention of the Counci)] than to drop the Examinations, 
and that no suggestion of the kind had ever been before 
then. 

Mr. EDWARDS accepted the explanation, and thanked 
the Chairman for reassurance on this point, and referred 
to the “special whip “ which, he said, had been sent from 
the Secretary's office to those Fellows who it waa 
would support the Council's pro (The Chairman's 
reply to this point is given in Minutes, printed on o 
later page.| His principal objection was to the suspen- 
sion of the By-laws. wherein the Associates had no vote, 
but which so deeply affected their class. Mr. Edwards 
went on to aay that if the resolution were carried, a further 
course of action remained open which be and this friends 
woukl not hesitate to take—viz.: to petition the Privy 
Council, That might mean a split in the ranke whieh it 
woukl take years to heal. He d strongly to the 
Council to drop the proposal to suspend the By-laws and 
adhere to 1910 a5 the earliest date for the concession, in 
which event the undivided support of members would, in 
his opinion, be secured. Finally he submitted that the 
necessary seven days’ notice of the meeting had not been 
given, the notico having been posted on the 25th and 
received on the 2th November. 

The CHAIRMAN promised that the objection should 
receive careful consideration. 

Mr. DAVIDGE asked whether the opposition was due 
to the manner in which the relaxation was cared out 
in particular instances. If so, the objection could be met 
by An edjneramesnt to investigate tho cases of alleged 


The CHATRACAN categorically denied that any candi- 
dates had been admitted without any exanination ot all 

Mr. DAWBER ascked whether thes opposition did not 
come from one part of England only. 

The SECRETARY replied that the opposition which 
had reached him came from two centres: Sheffield and 


Liverpool, 
Professor BERESFORD PITE suggested that * 





Institute's recognition. | . 
be adjourned, and he favoured the that the 
alleged irregular cases ehould be mv 


Shefleld pinten was objected 40 ta. Apel, 1919 and ja the 


© Tre omenaion Ii i Uhe =the ae 1910, 10 which. Mr, 
ere ante. waa aly trace inte i oa, 30 afler the 
electiun.—§s.Cart aa 
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Council's subsequent list that nome was not included. 
Bot surely that did not justify the blackballing of 61 
candidates who applied on the strength of the Council's 
promise, nor did it justify the absurd remark that the 
Inatitute intended to do without examinations. What 
was really at the bottom of the Council's action was that 
five dark, sad years had been struck across the educational 
life of every young man who waa pursuing his studies at 
the Institute, and oot of the younger men only. The 
Council promised these men who had pursued their studies 
up to a certain see that they would receive the con- 
sideration which had been mentioned. Hoe did not believe 
Mr. Edwards meant that the Council should be asked to 
go back on this picoe of elementary sympathy, = 

Mr, FRANCIS HOOPER [F.] said members wished to 
support the Council, but the latter were not infallible. 
He supported Mr. Davidge'r suggestion. | 

Mr. T. TALIESIN REES [F.) (Liverpool) said they in 
his city had not heard anything about the Council of the 
Institute wishing to dispense with examinations ; and os 
President of his Society he desired to say they wished to he 
loyal to the Institute. But they thought that the Council 
would be badly advised to do awny with the ballot. If 
he hal been to the war he would not like to think he had 
been allowed to enter the Institute by a back door. If 
candidates were not fitted before the war to be members, 
what they did in the war could not have made them more 
fit for membership, To do away with the ballot would 
show a weakness on the part of the Council, for how else 
were provincial members to make their influence felt ? 
He suggested that the Council ehonld send out with 
candidates’ names their qualifications and particulars of 
their war service ; if that were done he could undertake to 
gay that there would be no unjust ee 

Mr, ISAAC TAYLOR [F.] (Manchester) said he was not 
aware of objections in Manchester guch as Mr. Edwards 
and Mr, Rees had indicated. There were opportunities 
given to object to any names when they appeared in the 
Jovrwat, and he felt sure such objections would be closely 
sortitinised by the Council before the candidatea were 
nominated, 

Mr. H. A. WELCH [A.] expressed regret at tho 
President's illness, and wishes for his speedy recovery. 
He regarded the matter under discussion aa one of grave 
importance to the Institute, mainly on the ground of 
principle, The Council's decision was taken when all 
hearta were warmed to the men who had served at the 
Front, and in principle be felt all members wero in accord 
with tho resolution. But in practice it had been found 
that the net covered a much es ares than wins Gerstein 
The younger men, owing to the interruption their 
stadion, had a right to the consideration afforded them by 
the concessions. Men, however, who had begun their 

rofeasional studies twenty or twenty-five years ago, 
because they had served their country in the war could 
present themselves sa candidates under the scheme. If 
that were put right, fully seven-cighths of the bone of 
contention would disappear, 

The CHAIRMAN pointed out that eines the June 
election the Regulation had bean revised, and that those 
Studenta who had passed the Intermediate Examination 
(or ita recognised equivalent) earlier than the year 1910 
were not now entitled to the concession, 

Mr. C. STANLEY PEACH [F.] said there esemed to be 
a general consensua of opinion that the Council were right 
in doing what they had done to make up to men who had 
served in the Army. Opportunity for objection to this 
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policy had been afforded, but none was made. The new 
Council found itself faced with a definite policy, which it 
was pledged to continue, If objectionable names had 
crept in under the concession enquiry could climinate 
them. There were 2,500 voting members of the Inatitute, 
but only 457 filled up and returned the voting paper, Of 
these, 184 used the blackhall, or 40 per cent. of those who 
voted, 7 per cent. of the whole membership. 

Mr. W, F. RILEY [F-.] said that he had come from 4 
meeting of architects which, without a dissentient voice, 
urged him to express a strong opinion against the con- 
templated action, It was an ungracious thing to advocate 
that a man who had served in the war should not receive 
some discount in entering his chosen profession, but was o 
proper differentiation being made t He urged the Council 
to listen to what had been stated as to the feeling of 
architects in the Provinces on this matter, A decision 
should not be taken without resorting to the full vote of 
the Institute. = 

Mr. ARNOLD THORNELY [F.], of Liverpool, said he 
believed that the majority of members would be found to 
be in sympathy with the Council's resolve, if it were 
strictly interpreted. ‘The concession had, however, been 
stretched to such an extent that a ballot became necessary, 
otherwise it would be a question of electing these candi- 
dates by means of a packed meeting (applanse and dissent), 

Profesor F. M. SIMPSON [F.] pointed out that in 
no other way than that proposed could the Council redres= 
the undoubted injustice which had been done by black- 
balling so many candidatea who had come forward in 
accordance with o definite promise. 

Mr. PAUL WATERHOUSE [F.] said that the Council 
had acted from motives of sentiment, one of the great 
forces in England, That one or two mistakes bad been 
made was as nothing in the balance compared with the 
absolute necessity to grant these concessions, Bome had 
spoken as if the Council were an hereditary monarch whom 
they wanted to get ral of ; it was, however, only recently 
elected by members, and was loyally carrying forward the 
policy of its predecessors, 

Mr. SYDNEY PERKS [F.] thought that on this matter 
the Associates only ought to have power to vote. The 
matter of dates waa the kernel of the whole question. Men 
who might have passed their examinations beforo the war 
started ought not to be included in this concession. 

Mr. MAURICE WEBB, D.8.0., MLC. LF.], eaid he 
represented a lange number of students in London at the 
Architectural Association, and he had heard much dis- 
cussion on this matter from their point of view. They all 
regarded this a o definite promise from the Council. 
Questions of dates were subsidiary; it was only a tem- 
porary measure, and in regard to future names submitted 
any desired measures could be taken. 

Mr. W, G. NEWTON, MC. [ A} said he spoke ne one who 
had not received the “whip” and was not a member of the 
Council, There seemed to be three main lines of oppo- 
sition: (1) certain hard caacs ; (2) the question of date ; 
(3) the danger of examinations being abolished, As Hon. 
Secretary of the Board of Architectural Education, he 
could say that every case was carefully scrutinized by the 
Board of Architectural Education. The question of 
suspension of examinations waa not likely to arise, 

Mr, HURST SEAGER [F.] (New Zealand) said that m 
the new land they were trying to upbold the honour of 
the profession on the model set by the Royal Institute. 
And they were taking every care that those who had been 
to the wor and whose studies and connection had been 
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injured thereby should have every consideration, With 
this in view they had made representations on the subject 
to the Governor in Council 

Major C. B. PLOUCRKTON (LF.] (Sheffield) spoke os one 
who had given four ond » half of the best years of his life 
to war service, and who therefore wished to do his beat to 
assint the ex-soldier, Architects went into the war fecling 
they left their professional status in the keeping of the 
Council, and returned to find that in some ways their 
birthright had been taken away, Bringing in people to 
the profession bromlcast in this way meant a grave breach 
of faith to the Associates who took the examination, 

Mr. F. M. ELGOOD [F.] urged that the matter should 
not bo allowed to proceed to the vote, but should be re- 


The rest of the proceedings are sufficiently reported in 
the Minutes, p. 67. 


Sympathy with the President. 
The following is among many sympathising letters 
recerved by the President, Mr, John W. Simpson :— 
The Society of Architects, 
fiedford Square, W.C.1, 
| 27h Nor., 1019, 

Drak Srm,—Permit me to say how very sorry lam 
to see an announcement m the professional journals 
that you have been obliged, through ill-health, to give 
up your active interest in professional matters outside 
your own affairs, for the time being. 

T would like to express the hope which J know will 
be shared by members of the Society of Architects 
generally, and particularly those who have had the 
advantage and pleasure of being brought into touch 
with you on architectural matters, that you may 
speedily be restored to health and able to resume the 
work which you had taken up with the prospect of so 
great an advantage to the profession. 

I assure you that you have the best wishes of the 
Society of Architects for your complete recovery. 

Yours faithfully, 
C. MacAnrnur Bur.er, 
Secretary, 


The late John Dibblee Crace [Hon. A.}. 


Formal announcement to the Institute of Mr, 
Crace’s death waa made by the Hon. Secretary, Mr. 
Arruve Keen, at the General Meeting last Monday in 
the following terms :— | 

I deeply regret to announce the decease, at the age 
of cighty-one, of our distinguished and most respected 
Hon, Associate, John Dibbloe Crace, who had given 
much valuable service to the Institute as a tnember of 
the Literature Standing Committee for the best part 
of thirty years, The fifth in direct descent of a fanuly 
Which has won distinction in the art af decoration, and 
himself # diligent student of the art in all periods of 
the world's history, his stores of knowledge on the 
subject were always at the disposal of the Institute, 
aa our records and procesdinus abundantly testify. 
His wonderful skill as a draughtsman will be remeni- 
bered by all who have inspected the interesting collec- 
tion of drawings, chiefly studies from colour decora- 


tion in Italy, which he presented to the Institute'a few 
years ago and which were lately exhibited in this room, 
It is not generally known, I think, that it was owing 
to a suggestion of Mr, Crace’s that the Institute be- 
came the custodian of the famous Burlington-Devon- 
shire collection of drawings. I beg to move that this 
merting do express the Institute's grateful apprecia- 
tion of his services, and its sorrow at his demise, and 
that a message of sympathy and condolence be com- 
municated to his widow and family. 

~The motion was agreed to in silence, the members 
rising in token of respect. 

Mr. C. Hanrison Towxsenp | F.), late Chairman 
of the Literature Standing Committee, writes — 

The qualifications of those from whom the Institute 
has thought fit to form its hat of Honorary Associates 
include that of being able, by reason of their“ expe- 
rence 1 matters relating to architecture, to render 
Assstince in promoting the objects of the Royal Insti- 
tute.” Looking through that list one finds to how 
very exceptional an extent was this condition com- 
plied with by John Dibblee Crace, who, during the 
thirty years of his Honorary Associateship, did active 
and ungrudging service of more than one kind. His 
help in partioular was always sought for, and valued 
by, the Literature Committee, as was evidenced by 
the fact that for several years they were glad to obtain 
the advantages of his participation in their work in 
the capacity of a Co-opted Member. Here J.D. Crave 
showed himself full of interest and knowledge, par- 
ticularly in the field he made especially his own—that 
covering the Italian Cingue-Cento period of decorative 
art and colour treatment, Not only was he excep- 
tonally informed on the literary side of this phase 
of art—thanks to his own fine library—but his many 
visite to Italy (the first of which was as far back as 
1859) enabled him to make a large number of sketches 
and drawings. These, and others, all full of grace and 
feeling and o practical appreciation of the points to 
emphasise from the aspect of their educative value, 
were, it will be remembered, on view afew months ago 
in the Common Room of the Institute. 3 

Starting on that journey of sixty years ago, as he 
himself was wont to say, an avowed lover of Gothic 
work, and a friend and intimate of Puyin, he came, 
however, under the influence of the work of the Italian 
Renaissance, and, as 4 consequence, his views became 
modified, his ideals underwent a change, and Crace 
returned with that love of the design and principles 
of that period which shaped the whole of his future 
life-work. | 

Throughout his career lio waa loyal to this, his early, 
choice, and in his decorative design was never lod 
inttiy—as were so many of his contemporaries of his 
principal working vears, such as Walter Crane, and, 
to a less degree, Lewia Day—hby what he would have 
called the False Goda of Modernism ond the Newer 
Art. He was constant to lus ideal, and took his 
incasage from those who he felt knew and so could 
teach—the Ttulian artista of the fifteenth and six- 
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teenth centuries, who, as he anid, “ excelled in all Arts 
alike.’” 

It was of J. D. Crace that Sir Lawrence Alma- 
Tadema said—when presenting him, some ten years 
ago, with the Gold Meda! of the Institute of British 
Decorators—that he was a notable exception to the 
rile that “the aon of an artist ia never an artist.” 
As one of the fifth generation of a family of distin- 
guished designers and decorators he upheld the farnily 
tradition, and hus left much work hy which he will be 
rémembered with appreciation and respect. 

C. Harrison Townsenn. 

Professor Agcntpano 0, Dicxie [4.], who was for 
some years associated with Mr. Crace’s work at the 
Palestme Exploration Fund, writes ; 

By the death of John Dibbler Crice there pisses one 
Of the oldest and most loyal workers of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund. His first visit to the Near East 
was in 1868, and from that tine lis interest in the 
exploration of Palestine has been actively sustained, 

Elected a member of the Executive Committes in 
1872, he subsequently succeeded the late Sir Walter 
Besant as hon, secretary, an office filled to the lost 
with « zealousness which age and infirmity could not 
quench. He died in hia eighty-second year, and dur- 
ing the last vears of his life bore the greater part of the 
burden of the Fund's affairs, thinking and acting with 
that high quality of wisdom and decision which was 


During a long and distinguished career in practice 
as a decorative mural artist, from which he only 


recently retired, much of his valuable time was. 


generously given to voluntary work covering wide and 
varied interests, of which that of the Palestine Explo- 
ration Fund came, perhaps, nearest to his heart. In 
addition to administrative work he contributed regu- 
larly to the Quarterly Statement and edited several of 
the most important publications by the Fund, Among 
theee latter wis The Painted Tombe of Marisha, awork 
which, as a mural painter, he handled with peculiar 
interest and cane. 

By wise policy tactfully exercised he steered the 
Palestine Exploration Fund for more than half its 
lifetime of over fifty vears, through successive stages 
of ita long record of valuable research. Those who 
have heen sasoclated with him in this work can realise 
the Joes it has sustained and can mourn, even more 
intimately, the passing of one whose high principles 
so directly governed his conduct inall things, Muman 
sympathy was, in him, u strongly marked trait, but 
for the man who did not know his job” he had little 
Pahence, 

Overtaken by failing eyesight, but still possessed of 
his remarkably clear intellect, the pleasure of contavt 
with men and matters was, as he said,’ sadly marred 
by my inability to sce the man to whom T am speak- 
ing.” "To the second party the charming personality 
of Mr. Croce was, if possible, enhanced by age and 
infirmity. 
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During the last decade, death has claimed a heavy 
toll of those pioneers whose work we #o much appre- 
ciate, and it ts. with grief that we contemplate the end 
of their valued counsel at this dawn of a new era. 

A. 0, Dicxre, 

Mr. Crace was Master of the Painter Stainers' Com- 
pany in 1884; his father, Mr. John Gregory Crace 
(who decorated the Houses of Parliament and the 
International Exhibition of 1862 in London), was 
Master in 1807, and his grandfather, Mr. Frederick 
Crace, in 1851, In 1908 he waa the recipient at the 
hands of Sir Lawrence Alma-Tadema of the Gold 
Medal of the Institute of Britiah Decorators, of which 
he had been the founder and first President. In the 
Institute Journnan for last July [pp, 221-23] were 
published some details of Mr. Crace’s career, bo; ther 
with some very interesting reminiscences, culled from 
the tesaponse made ly him on the occasion of the 
prsentation, The following is extracted: fram Dhe 
Limes of the 2210) November -— 

Mr, Crace joined his father in Wusiness at the age of aix- 
teon, but his education was continued by various visite te 
France, Germany, and Italy, He was one of the earliest 
af the old Volunteer Force and wae promoted to Major 
before pnewmanie trouble compelled his retirement in 1868. 
He spent the following winter and spring in Egypt, Turkey- 
Greece, and Palestine, filling sketch-books and note-books' 
He was a most industrious sketcher all through life, and a 
careful student of all forme of industrial art. Now and 
again he exhibited small pictures at the Royal Academy. 

Mr. Crace designed the decorative colouring of the now 
portions * of the National Gallery, the “ Victoria Hall.” 
in Lees Town Hall, and the Indian Room at the Invperial 
Institute. .The latter circomatance, combined with: his 
love of Indian decorative arts, stimulated him to take a 
leading part in the etrong-and successful opposition of ten 
years ago to the official intention of dispersing the Indinn 
collections at the Victoria and Albert Museum by distri- 
buting them in the general collections according to subject. 
He also ardently espoused the still unrealiaed ambition of 
providing a distinct and allembracing Indian nuseum im 
central London, a 

On his tetitement from active practice Mr. Crace waa able 
Lo give incrones) attention to the many other interests foe 
which oven in hie busier daya he bad always found time, 
He was keenly interested in education on the technical witht 
of his own art and took an active part in the foundation of 
travelling studentships to onable young mon of n new gene- 
ration to get from study in Ttaly the aume inspiration which 
he had himacifenjoved. His connection with the Palestine 
Exploration Fund began shortly after his visit to the coun- 
try in 1860, and aa o member of its council and later as ite 
hon, secretary he had for many years given an interest and 
attention to the work of the Bovicty which not even the. 
blindness of his last two years was allowed to interrupt. 

Mr. Crace published « book on the Art ef Colour Decora- 
tion, but ho oxhibited very little, and bad « reserve and 





®Mr. J. F. Craoe writes in The Times ol tho lotinet. that 
“the allusion to the * new portions ° might leavy thi im- 
preeaion that the most meant alterations made wore in 
acconlance with Mr. Crace's designs or intentions, .. . 
There alterations are notin any way his work, and are not. 
infact, of a characterin the least degree approved by him," 


A NEW INDUSTRIAL ORDER 


shyness about his own work which loft much of his talent 
unknown except to the few who were familiar with the 
delicate colouring and exquisite penoil-work of the many 
sketehes and drawings made during a long life, Alike in 
his profession und outeide it, his life was rich in work done 
not for himself, 


A NEW INDUSTRIAL ORDER, 

Under the auspiees. of the Garton Foundation a 
small but important booklet * has been published 
giving an account of the steps that have been taken 
since August 1914 towards a better organisation of 
the building industry. 

Prior to the war this industry, like the other indus- 
trial and commercial activities of the country, had 
developed upon the fundamental assumption that the 
best way for the individual engaged in making a living 
was to exploit the needs of the community as far as 
custom permitted or his capacities enabled him. This 
assum ption is now being challenged in every direction ; 
everywhere organised workers are realising that moat 
wealth-producing activities, instead of being regarded 
primarily as matters proper for private venture, should 
rather be regarded as public services requiring the 
participation of producers and consumers in a system 
of democratic control under public ownership, This 
booklet handly goes so far as this, but it deals with the 
organisation of the building industry ua a public aer- 
Vice and is an attempt to develop some of the above- 
mentioned ideas into a better scheme of things. 

The hall was set rolling by a letter from Mr. Maleolm 
Sparkes to the Amalgamated Society of Carpenters 
and Joiners early in 1916, in which it was suggested 
that the various building trade unions should invite 
the employers to join in setting up a National Partin- 
ment for the building industry composed of repre- 
sentatives of masters and men in equal numbers, 
elected democratically in a spirit of goodwill and 
mutual trust, for the purpose of helping on the progres- 
sive and continuous improvement of the industry, 
attention being given particularly to decasualisation, 
to adequacy of wages and conditions of work, and 
also to apprenticeship and research, 

After careful consideration the twelve great 
trade unions a scheme was evolved which was pre- 
sented to the building trades employers on 17th 
January 1917, and after full diseussion by the ad- 
fiinistrative committee of the Employers’ Federation 
it was adopted at a conference held in London on the 
20th June 1917, 

A council consisting of 66 employers and 66 opera- 
tives was formed for England and Scotland, the in- 
wuguration of which took place in London in May 1918, 
Sir David Shackleton, of the Ministry of Labour, pre- 
siding at the opening session ; since when it has pro 
huced a Valuable interim report which was adopted by 
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a large majority last August, This report, which deals 
with a mass of detail, is probably more interesting to 
architecta where itstates afresh the four main factors 
that tend to restriction of output, which middle class 
people are so prone to overlook or find it so difficult to 
understand, namely : 

(a) The fear of unemployment. 

(6) The disinclination of the operatives to make 
unrestricted Rebs for private employers. 

(ec). The lack of interest in the it he owing to the 
non-participation of the employees in control, 

(7) Inefficiency, both managerial and operative. 

Closely related to this is the question of decasnulisa- 
tion. “ We are convinced,” says the report, “ that 
the overhanging fear of unemployment must be re- 
moved before the operative can be expected whole- 
heartedly to give his best.” 

These are not points which should be of secondary 
consideration to the architect, since the causra which 
praluce casual labour and restriction of output am 
causes which eventually lead to the lowering of eraft 
competences and the foxtering of jerry niethods 

It iain connection with the regional employment 
committees, which it is proposed to establish to deal 
with these matters in particular, that a place is found 
for the architect: he is hardly mentioned clanwhere 
in the booklet. This is not as it should be: even iJ 
there is no place for the architect on the mam indus- 
trial council there ought to be architects as liaikon 
officers connected with every branch of the Building 
Parliament's activity throughout the country. To 
what extent is the council of the R1LB.A. in touch 
with the Building Trade Parliament ? 

One point in the seheme should be noticed by archi- 
tects: the “ continuous and progressive improvement 
desired by the workers was defined by the trade 
tinions as having reference “ not only to scientific 
management, increase of outputand welfare methods,” 
hut it was considered essential that there should be 
“ closer association between commercial and wsthetic 
requirements.” It may be a surprise to those who fail 
to realise how much modern trade union thought is 
concerned in “thinking out problems in terms of 
humanity as well as in terms.of material advantage " 
to find them using the word msthetic without some 
sort of apologetic simper: it is questionable whether 
any large body of the middle class could throw aside 
its self-consciousness and venture to put such an ideal 
into cold print, 

This movement in the building industry ia really 
revolutionary: in unmistakable language it implies 
a new industrial order, a new conception of self- 
governing public service. [t is an experiment hitherto 
untried, and I venture to think that two points not 
mentioned in the booklet are essential to its comple- 
tion. Firstly, the form of control of the new organi- 
sation must beso worked out that a bureaucratic type 
shall be imposible; and secondly, there must be a 
complete safeguarding of the public interest. The 
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building industry must be rin for the benefit of the 
public and not purely for the benefit of the persons 
engaged therein: the participation of the consumer 
is essential in any system of democratic control, 
Only in so far as these two points are linked up to 
the remainder of the organism can a more orderly and 
philosophic scheme of things be evolved. on 
Vernon Cnomrron [F.]. 








SUCLETIES, 
Mr. Jenne Taylor [F.), in the course of his Presidential 
Address to the Manchester Society of Architects, at the 
inaugural meeting this sessiou, briefly summarised the 
Society's workin connection with the Manchester Corpora- 
tion's Howsing Scheme, in which they had been invited to 
Up to the present time, be said, tho five estates being 
purchased by the Manchester Corporation at Gorton, 
Rusholme, Clayton, Newton Heath and Wilbraham Road, 
and the ono estate purchased by the Prestwich District 
Council, have been laid out under the chairmanship of 
members of the President's Committee, and 75 architecta 
have been appointed to co-operate in the erection of the 
housea. The selection of architects was oa difficult and 
obviously an invidious task. There were many who might 
rightly feel that they had at least equal claims with those 
selected to have bocn appointed, and he wanted to express 
his appreciation of the way those who had not got those 
appointments had behaved, for he had not heard a single 
seriously meant adverse criticism on their selection. They 
had tried to act fairly and impartially and uneelfichly, and 


ALLIED 
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he knew they had failed as much as any other homan 


agenoy was bound to fail in doing all they had set out todo, 
Vory likely many architects as well as many of the public 
were W y when they would begin to see some of tho 
resulta of all this organisation. He did not think the delay 
had been the fault of the architects this time, but when they 
considered that each schenvw had to go before several com- 
mittees and that in each scheme there were many stages to 
be submitted for approval, it would be realised that there 
niust be periods of waiting, and when tenders were ob- 
tained the terrific prices almost compelled reconsideration 
even of the most economical schomes to see what farther 
reductions could be made. They hoped, however, that 
building would soon be in progress on most of the catatea, 
and that the part that the Society had taken in the echome 
might be proved to bring Manchester to the premier place 
in the country for the excellence of her housing as for her 
other obvious virtues. This acheme in Manchester waa 
being watebed with great interest by architectural bodies 
all over the country, The Council of the K.LELA, was 
keenly interested, and the scheme had had to be explained 
to several of the Allied Societies who hoped to get similar 
eohemes to work in their areas, Possibly ono of the moat 
useful resulta to architects on the Manchester Housing 
Scheme would be the practical illustration of the poesi- 
bilities of co-operation. They hadi tried as far as possible 
to pool ideas and to act together, and he trusted that this 
lesson would react on their future relations together, 50 
that they might come into 4 real federation of architects 
free from all jealousies and bitterness, and that they should 
be equally ready to cover up cach other's weaknesses and 
extol each successful achievement. 
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said that this seemed at lust to be likely to be solved. A 
noble Art Gallory would seem to be the most fitting Peace 
Memorial for the city. There had been a strange fatality 
about the site which probably held the world’s record for 
abortive competitions, When early this year the scheme 
for building the Art Gallery was brought forward, tho 


Council wrote to the Corporation expressing the hope that 
no definite stepa should be taken in the appointment of an 


architect until the Army waa moro pearly demobilised. 
The Corporation cordially fell in with the view, and so far 
no definite steps had been taken. Now that most archi- 
tects were home again they would soon bear something. 
Many of them felt that the usual form of competition for 
large public building was unsatisfactory. Competitions 
had improved a great deal, but they were an unfair tax on 
the profession, Examples might be quoted where the 
number of competitors waa so great that the coat incurred 
by them collectively would equal the actual cost of the 
building to be erected. Could not some other way be 
found ? Tht resulta, taken generally, were not eo mani- 
featly successful ns to warrant the continuation of such A” 
cumbersome method, They did not want to lose the 
opportunity for unknown genius to come forward, which 
was the great argument in favour of the present system. 
Lf Manchester could find a solution in her Art Gallery sho 
would indecd earn fame, but whatever the method, they 
hoped that the coming year woul: see the beginning of a 
building worthy of the site and worthy of the city. 

Diseussing the question of Registration in his Presiden- 
tial Address to the Northern Architectural Association on 
the 19th ult., Mr. C. &. Errington [F.) said :— 

Qur Association has been constant in its advocacy of the 
registration of architects, always, however, with the 
proviso that the Royal Lnstitute should be the prime mover 
in the matter ; and when the Royal Institute, in 1013, drew 
attention to the difficulties which were in the way of pro- 
ceeding with the promotion of a Parliamentary Bill, our 
Council decided to support the alternative method of pro- 
ceeding to effect the object in view by way of Charter, asa 
preliminary step to the active promotion of a Registration 
Bill in the future, We have all realised the difficulties 
which have led to the postponement of the matter from 
time to time, and we are all equally desirous that it should 
be brought to fruition at the earliest poesible date, 

You may remember that during the carly part of the 
year 1914 the Royal Instituto, with the assistance of the 
Allied Societies, wore considering the proposal for secking 
anew Charter and by-laws, to enable the Royal Inatitute 
to constitute and maintain a register of qualified architects, 
ete., and several meetings were entirely devoted to the con- 
siderntion of the Council's proposals, culminating on the 
20th June, 1914, in the whole scheme being adopted, with 
certain amendments. This meeting, we were informed, was 
probably the largest and most representative mecting over 

eld at Conduit Street, antl the solicitors of the Royal 
Institute were instructed to prepare the necessary petition 
for submission to the Privy Council, Our President 
attended this mecting, together with ten other representa- 
tives of the Allied Societies, which all tended to show tho 
importance of the proposala and the carnest desire that 
something should be accomplished as speedily as possible, 
The matter has rested in abeyance since then, for reasons 
whieh are olvions to all 

The provision for the catablizhment and maintenance of 
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the register is as follows: For the first six montha of its 
existence it will entitle all those possesend of certain 

qualifications to register, and oye that period thoee only 
will be entitled to register who pass the recognised teats, 
ie, the examinations qualify Fie admission to momber- 
ship of the Royal Institute: It is proposed that the 
register shall be administered by a Registration Board, or 
Authority, and that the constitution of the Council shall 
be revised, the effect of which will be to further extend the 
representation of the Alied Socictirs, and which may make 
it possible for each of the nineteen Allied Societies in Great 
Britain and Ireland to have a representative, The point in 
regard to these proposals in which I see difficulty is the 
distinction made between “ Chartered Architects" and 
“Registered Architects,” Corporate Mombers of the 
Institute only having the right to the former distinction, 
Tam not without hope that the Privy Council, who will 
ultimately decide this and other matters, may direct that 
there shall be. only one.class, and not two classes, 

We have tho President's words for it, that this matter of 
octal Charter will hes ea the forefront of the Royal 

tute's 6 for the eneaning session, 

sgt raryepeer bana 
said :—We have in the past placed great reliance on the 
voluntary efforts of the pupil in his spare time, but if the 
architect of the future is to be efficiently trained and 
thoroughly equipped for the manifold duties which we 
hope will be his portion, it becomes our duty to give the 
moat esreful consideration to the facilities which already 
exist for nssisting the pupil in acquiring the necessary 
knowledge and in deciding in which way they mizht be 
improved, 

1 wish to acknowledge very gratefully the exeellent 
work of the Architectural Department at the Armatrong 
College, where one of our Members—our honorary librar- 
ian, Mr. Weightman—has done, and is doing, so much for 
the training and so of the architectural student. 
[have within the last fow days had the pleasure of visiting 
the Architectural Rooms, and [ am delighted with the 
St pi and tone which seem to prevail, There is a 

day course, on Tuesdays andl Thursdays, extending 
over two of three years ; and an excellent evening course is 
in addition. 

‘The Council of our Association is giving special con- 
sideration to this important matter, and after aome corre- 
spondence with the Armatrong Colloge wuthorities, a aub- 
committee of our Council was formed to moet o similar 
committee mpresenting the College authorities, with o 
view to discussing how the faoilities provided by the 

architectural aaies could be so nugmented as to provide a 
full courme, embracing all those aubjects covered by the 
Royal Institute's tinal examination. 

Financia erations will probably determine the 
future of this pobensie. We have certain funds, or the 
interest on. certain funds, provided by our generous 
benefactor, the late Mr. William Glover, which we can 
devote to this worthy object; we have expectations, too, 
which will in the future augment that fund ; and if 1 here 
state what our ultimate object is, it may stimulate others 
to give a helping hwnd, for our earnest desire ia the founding 
of a Chair of Architecture at the University of Durham, 
Armatrong College, Neweastle-upon-Tyne, where our noble 
Art, with all ite, lorious traditions, can be handed down 
to students for all posterity, and where the people may be 
educated to the siiieeotiticin of beauty, design and crnfts- 
manship, without whieh all our efforta will be in vain. 

Addressing the studenta, Mr. Errington odvised therm all 


to make a apecial study of one of the periods, or even one 
of the buildings in those periods, when architecture was'e 
living antl progressive thing, Examine the building, 
atady ite proportions, measure it carefully, draw its details, 
make sketehes of it from varions points to a langn-ecale, in 
order to judge the effect of what you have measured and 
studied, and your training will benefit touch an extent 
Aa may seem to you quite incredible. . . . 

[ whould like to mention one example and take for the 
illustration ef it a page from the life of one of our Founrdlers, 
one whose work shoukl have consderable interest to us all. 
T refer to the late Robert J. Johnson, a moat enthusinatic 
student. After the days of his pupilage. he spent a con- 
siderable time in France—doing what [ am advising you 
students to do—sketching, measuring and dissecting tho 
early medieval churches, His | - works are now in 
the keeping of the Royal Institute, and the drawings were 
eventually published under the title of, * ‘Specimens of Early 
French Architecture,” a copy of which is in our Library. 

On coming to our neighbourhood—having acquired the 
practice of our first President, the late John Dobson—he 
was called to design many buildings of the most varied 
character, and we know he had difficulties to contend with 
a4 have been common to most of us. At first. his 
chorches were conceived somewhat on the lines of the 
French modela which he had studied; hut aa time went 
on he designed tho most boautifal churches, in our.own 
English manner; not slavish and soulless copies of the 
medieval ones, but with the something added which is #0 
difficult to describe—the thing which makes our Art so 
grand. Would it have been possible for this great archi- 
tect to conceive such magnificent ohurchesasSt. Matthew's, 
Newoastle ; All Sainte’, Gosforth ; or St. Hilda's, Whithy, 
to mention only the chief of those dewigned in his perfected 
manner, without this carly training which | have men- 
tioned 7 Would it have boen possible for him to design the 
first portion of the Armstrong College, the Danie Allen's 
Endowed School, or that masterpiece of a frontage in 
Collingwood Strect, now Lloyds Bank, all in other and 
various manners, without this early training ? I am sure 
it would not. He had, by means of his early training andl 
his great love for his Art, though, perhaps, unconsciously, 
developed into a master of the craft; and ho learnt his 
leon in the way | have suggested that you students 
should learn it... . 


MINUTES. IU. 
Business General Meeting, Ist Dec. 1919. 

At the Third General Meeting | Business) of the Session 
1010-20, held Monday, let December, 1019, at & p.m.— 
Present: Mr. A. W. = Croce, Wire. Prosidenl, in the Chiakr: 
M) Fellows (including 16 meinbers of the Council), 32 
Associates (including 3 member of the Council), and 10 
Liecntiates—the Minutes of the Meoting sa i th Nov- 
omber were taken a6 road and signed as core 

Mr. Arthur Keen, Mon. Secretary, Saving’ formally 
announced, ihe deccase of John Dhibblee Crace, Hon. 
Asociote, referred to hia inestimable services as a momber 
of the Literature Standing Committees and a4 a contributor 
to the Institute Tringactions, and it waa 

Resouven, That this Meeting do express reas the In«ti- 
tute's yretetits ap hea of the services of ita 
teichons Srey t respected Han. Associate. 
John Dibbler rake —o ite sorrow at his demise 
nd that a metaage of aympathy and condolence be 
eommunicatod tio his he oes and family. 


The decease was also announced of Richard Henry 
Ermeat Hill, Associate, Robert William Orme, Aassoctafe, 
and Charles Bryan Oliver, Licentiate. 

Upon the motion of the Chairmanit was _ 

, erepliny That Clanse 9 of the Scale of Professional 
i be amended to bringitinto conformity with 
the Scale of Fees for Housing Schemes af JOUHNAL 
for 22nd November, 1010] 1 tween the 


Royal Institute, the Ministry of Health, the Board 
= Rgveultar ond Fisheries, and the Scottiah Board 
of Health. 


This concluded the Meeting. 


Special General Meeting, Ist Dec. 1919. 

Ata Special General Mesting held Monday, lat December 
[919, ot $8.30, ond constituted similarly to the Business 
Meeting wiowsly beld [eee sbove],- the Chairman 
announced the object of the Meeting, vir., to consider a 
resolution, put forward on behalf of the Council, to aua- 
pend the operation of certain portions of By-laws 10 and 11. 

The Secretary read a letter from the President addressed 
to the General Body giving the Council's reasons for the 
action proposed, osking for the unanimous support of 
the Meeting. 

The Chairman then moved that the following portions of 
By-laws 10 and 11 bo suspended for a pericd of twelve 
months, vin. : 

By-law 16, line 4: From the words * Provided always 
that " down to the end of the By-law, 

By-law 11, the concluding sentence: “ No candidate 
who has been excluded from election shall again be pro- 
posed within a period of twelve calendar months.” 

The motion was opposed by Mr. F. E. Pearce Edwards 
[ F.], of Shoffield, whol Glaimed: thiyossicen hekalt of e 


numberof provincial members; Mr. T. Taliesin Rees (F.], 
of Liverpool; Mr. H. A. Welch [4.], Mr. W. E. Riloy [¥.}. 


cfs veg that he had been urged by a meeting of 
architects to express a atrong opinion against the ocon- 
ae Uydane Peas = Arnold Phorae iP. |, of Live , | ; 
Mr. Sydney Per -}, and Major TC. B. Flockton [F.], 0 
Sheffield. : cafes : 

_ Remarks in support of the motion were made by 
Professor Beresford Pite [F.], Mr. Isaao Taylor [F.], af 
Manchester, Mr. ©. Stanley Peach [F.], Mr. George 
Hubbard [F.], Professor F. M. Simpson Nee . Profeseor 
5. D. Adal (¥.], Mr. Paul Waterbonse [F.), Mr. Maurine 
Webb, D.8.0., M.C. [F.], Mr. W. G. Newton, M.C. [A.J 
and Mr, Hurst Seager [F.], of New Zealand. 

An amendment moved by Mr. E.G. Allen [F.], and 
ecconded by Mr. F. M. Elgood [F.], to suspend By-law 11 
in respect of the list of candidates who formed the subject 
of the recent ballot, also to resubmit the names with full 
details of war service and technical training, was put to 
the vote, and negatived. 

A statement by Mr. Edwards that a special “ whip” 
had been issued from tho Secretary's office to oortain 
Fellows urging their attendance at the meeting to support 
the Council's ie Sg was denied by the Chairman, who 
explained that notice had been sent only to those 
Fellows of the Institute who wore members of the Council 
and Goeding tata tees, and that it was usual to send 
such notices in order to secure a quorum. 

A further objection was raised by Mr. Edwards that the 
keven daya’ notice of the Meeting preseribed by the By- 
laws had not been given, the notice having mached him 
through the post only on the preceding Wednenday 
morning; that the Meeting was conaoquently invalid and 
the proceedings abortive. 

| Secretary, in reply, explained that the printers had 
reported that there had been some slight delay in the work 
owing to labour difficulties, but that the great bulk of the 
notices had been issued within the preecribed time, and 
the remainder by the following post. 
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The Chairman's resolution being put to the meeting was 
carried] by a large majority, 41 voting for, and § against it, 
Fellows only voting. | | 

The Chairman having stated that the Meeting to confirm 
the resolution would be held on the 15th December, the 
prootedings closed and the Meeting separated at 10.45 p.m. 





A False Death Announcement. 

Members will be glad to hear that Mr. Mantis 'T. E, 
Jackson (F.j, who was reported -recently aa deceased, is 
alive and well. The report has been contradicted to the 
Institute by Mr. Jackson himself both by telephone and by 
letter. A copy of the Jounwat posted to his old address had 
been returned to the Institute endorsed “ Deceased " and 
xigned by an individual unknown by name to Mr. Jackson, 
“ Probably,” writes Mr. Jackson, “it did not oecur to 
him what serious consequences might have attended hia 
action Hf, instead of holding an official position, [ had 
happened to be « private practitioner,” 


Any “ (ld Morlburians " who would like to take part 
in a competition for the Marlborough College War Memorial 
are roqgurceted to communicate with Mr. Percival W. 
Lovell, 27, Abingdon Street, §.W.1. 


Change of Address. 
Mr. M. 5. Castello [4.] haa changed hiv office addres 
from 35 Norfolk Stree{, Strand, to 63 Finsbury Pavement. 


Appointments Vacant and Wanted, 

An Assistant ia required by Mr. H. W. Walker[4.] and 
Mr. BP. T. Adams [A,) to go to Ceylon on a two yours’ 
agreement. Balary £40 per mensem, Applicant should 
be unmarried, aged 26-30, He would be required to work 
in Mesars, Walker and Adams's temporary London office 
for three months at London rates of pay. Apply Mr. 
P.T, Adama, 35, Bedfonl Row, WiC. hol 

Architect requires position as Chief Dranghteman with 
view to partnership. sive Alecas all-round oxporienor, 
London preferred. Apply Box 212, Secretary BLL B.A, 

von eR premieet eaten? withing to return to 
practice would consider partnership posal or would 
take appointment as Chief Assistant with a vine to 
Aenthas partnership, Write to R. F. W., c/o Secretary 


- ai 





NOTICES. 


A SPECIAL GENERAL MEETING will be held 
MONDAY, 1th DECEMBER 1919, at 7.45 p.m., when 
Resolu 





the Chairman will move the confirmation of the u- 
tion passed at tho Special General Meeting of the let 
December, viz., that the following portions of By-laws 1) 
and 1) be suspended for a period of twelve months :— 

By-law 10, fine 4: From the words “ Provided always 
that " down to the end of the By-law, 

By-law LU, the concluding sentence: “No candidate 
who has been excluded from election shall again be pro- 
posed within a period of twelve calendar months” 

The FOURTH GENERAL MEETING (ORDINARY) 
of the Session will be held Monday, 15th Decomber 1910, at 
§ p.m., when the following Paper will bo read :— 

LONDON TOWN PLANNING SCHEMES IN 1666 

By Svpxey Penns, F.S.A, [F.] 
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Sheich'd by J, Carter, 1758, 
Sot View oF OCnant, Loxnow, 


~ This View wae tnken previous to the entire demolition of the Porch of 
ontrance inte the ball "(inscription on dimawing), 


LONDON TOWN-PLANNING SCHEMES IN 1666, 
By Sypvey Perks LF’), F.S.A., F.8.1. 
Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects, Monday, 15th December, 1919. 


16 4 pamphlet published in 1667* it is stated that the Great Fire of London started on the and 
| September and continued burning until the 6th September, but it seems impozsible to get the 
exact date when the limit of the damage was reached. ‘Chis is not to be wondered at when things 
Were in such a chaotic state, The London Gazelle of 15th September 1666 also states that the fire was 
arrested on 6th September, but that it broke out aguin on the evening of that da y. John Evelyn states 
tu his diary that he submitted his plan to the King on 13th September, and in his letter of 27th September 
le states he diil so “* within two days after the conflagration"; that means that the fire was arrested 
whout 1th September. He contirms that dute in a letter of 22nd December to Mr. Oldenburg, stating 
that the discourse “* wae finish'd within two or three daya after the Incendiam.” On 7th September 
Evelyn states; Nor was Lyet able to pass through any of the narrower streetes, but kept the widest : 
thy ground and air, smoake and flery vapour, continn'd so intense that my haire was almost sing'd 
and my feete unsufferably sarbated.” Again, a Dutch plan which L refer to later states that the fire 
waa burning as late as Lith September; indeed, it smouldered for months. a 

[t is also Interesting to note by a comparison of their plans that Evelyn and Wren do not agree 
a3 bo the limit of the damage by the fire. 

There was soon great activity by many men to produce plans for rebuilding the City; so quickly 
were the plans produced that it is obvious they could not have had much consideration. The tosh 
and bustle was quite suggestive of American methods of to-day. Dr. Oldenburg, the secretary of 
the Royal Society, in a letter to Mr, Boyle dated 18th September 1666 wrote as follows -— 

- + » Dr. Wren has since my last drawn a modell for a new citty, and presented it to the king, who 


_ #4 truo and faithful account of the several Informations oxhihited to the comimittes appointed by Parliament 
to inguire into the late dmadful burning of the City of London." 
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produced it himselfe before his councill, and manifested much approbation of it. I was yesterday morning 
with the doctor and saw the modell; which, me thinks, does so well provide for security, conveniency and 
beauty that I can see nothing wanting as to those three maine articles; but whether it has consulted with 
the populousness of a great citty, and whether reason of state would have that consulted with, is a quaere to 
me, I then told the doctor, that if I had an opportunity to speake with him sooner I should have suggested 
to him that such a modell, contrived by him, and reviewed and approved by the R. Society, or a committes 
thereof, before it had come to the view of his Majesty, would have given the Society a name, and made it 
popular, and availed not a little to silence those who aske continoally, What have they done? He answered 
that he had been so preased to hasten it, before other deseeins came in, that he could not possibly consult the 
Society about it—Aritish Museum, Add. MS. 6193, pp. 163-164. 

But the best evidence of his anxiety to be first in the field is shown in a letter by John Evelyn 
dated on 27th September 1666. He wrote: “ Every body brings in his idea: amongst the rest, I 
presented his majeaty my own conceptions, with a discourse annexed. It was the second that was 
seen, Within two days after the conflagration; but Dr. Wren had got the start of me.” If I were 
preaching a sermon I should take as my text these words: “ Dr, Wren got the start of me.” 

Hooke lost his chance by approaching the Royal Society on 19th September and the Corporation 
on 2lst September, the idea being that he should approach the king stating his plan was approved 
by both the Corporation and the Royal Society. The Journul of the Court of Common Council of 
21st September 1666 contains the following entry: “Mr. Hooke having upon Méon and encouragement 
of the Court prepared and presented an exquisite Modell or Draught for rebuilding of this City, This 
Court doth declare their good acceptance of the same.” Wren was far too good a business man to 
waste time with public or scientific authorities and was first in the field, and the king had approved his 
plan by 10th September (see infra), 

I think if we regard Wren as an exceedingly able business man, ambitious, and determined to be 
the architest for as many large buildings as possible, we shall get a clue to his method of work. 
Architects have so mach admiration for the great genius of Wren that his plan has received untimited 
praise, but very little detailed criticism. It has been accepted as a great scheme for which we should 
be thankful. We have been so delighted by the fact that the main roads would have been ninety 
feet wide, which is about the width of Regent Street, that further eriticium has been considered 
UNNeCossary. 

I went to Oxford to see the original drawings, which are preserved in the Library of All Souls’ 
College, and these plans ure reproduced by kind consent of the College authorities. 

On the first plan upon which Wren worked the roads outside the fire area are shown in tho ordinary 
way; inside the fire boundary there are single lines indicating only the principal streets, such os 
Newgate Street, Cheapside, Watling Street, Cannon Street and Thames Street, St. Paul's Cathedral, 
the Royal Exchange, the Guildhall, and a few other buildings are indicated. 

His second plan has been cut out with « pair of scissors or a sharp knife, and Fig. No. 1 is the final 
scheme. It is 2 feet 3 inches by 1 foot 2 inches and very carefully drawn. 

His first plan differs from Fig. No. 3. Apparently from the first Wren meant to rebuild St. Paul's 
Cathedral, for although no plan of the building was necessary for his map, yet le produces two distinet 
plans for u new building, This suggests that while he was rushing out his plan to get aliead of his 
competitors the great chance of rebuilding St. Paul's Cathedral was ever constant in his mind. 

Wren dealt with the problem im a drastic manner: he swept away the entire city within the tire 
boundary und, regarding it a3 a vaeant site, he started to make o town-planning scheme, 

Tho first scheme also differs from the final scheme in that the minor streets around the Exchange 
aré straight and not at right ungles to the longer streets; in the latter they have an angle in the 
witdile of the length. The plots immediately east of Ludgate are set back in the first scheme, adding 
importance to the Gateway, and the narrow blocks of buildings along the embankment were added in 
the final scheme, The Custom House is not shown in the first scheme and the roads in the neigh bour- 
hood are consequently different, and the planning just north of Billingagate varies considerably. 
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The only buildings that are marked by a reference letter in the first shown are the proposed Guildhall 
and Doctors’ Commons. The site plan for a new Exehange is sketched in the same way in hoth 
achemes. 

The basis of Wren’s plan is the formation of two wide roads from the Mast, one from Leadenhall 
Street in the direction of Aldgate and one from the neighbourhood of the Tower ; they meet at Ludgate, 
and St. Paul's Cathedral is in the acute-angle of the junetion: it would have occupied quite a small 
portion of the present ate. Apparently Wren was willing to sacrifice a large cathedral for his angular 
scheme, for St. Panl’s Cathedral would only have had about the same area as the Mansion House : 
had a large cathedral been built on the ancient site then the road plan was impossible, It all shows 
arash, and even if the scheme had been approved the question of a large cathedral must have arisen 
and prevented the development of the idea, The plan strikes one as the first effort of a great man; 
prepared in so few days it could not possibly have had careful consideration. 

With regard to St. Paul's Cathedral it is mach to be regretted that to-day we get no general view 
of it from any main street east of the cathedral ; the curve of Cannon Street gives us a charming view 
ofa small portion of it and a view is obtained along Watling Street ; but had Wren’s plan for rebuilding 
London been carried out this defect would have been worse, for a reference to the plan will show that 
nothing could have been seen of the cathedral from any point east of it. 

Parentalia was written by Wren’s son Christopher and published by his grandson, Stephen Wren, 
m I740. Tt is illustrated, but there is no map showing the preat architect's ¢cheme. The M8. is 
preserved at the Royal Society, and [was kindly allowed to examine it. There are some illustrations 
but there is no map; there 1s a maremal note: “ Plan to be annex'd.” An examination of the 
statements made in Parentalia is interesting, Filial enthusiasm is an excellent thing, but when it 
leads to gross exaggeration and absolute untruth it should be regarded with suspicion. 

Christopher Wren, junior, stated: * Dr, Christopher Wren was appointed Surveyor-general 
and principal Arehitect for rebuilding the whole City. . . . A Charge so great... . disposed him 
to take to his Assistance Mr. Robert Hook... to whom he assigned chiefly the Business 
of measnring, adjasting, and setting out the Ground of the private Street-houses to the several 
Proprietors.” , 

The following are extracts from the Journal of the Court of Common Council stating the facta :-— 
Bolton, Mayor. Sir Thos. Adams and others of the Committee appointed by order of this Court to 
Ath Oct. 1666. attend the Committee of Lords touching the great business of rebuilding the City declaring 
Jor, 46, fo. 123. that they have there upon attended the Right Hon. the Lord Chancellor and other Lords 

of his Majesty’s most honorable Privy Confsell and received from their Lordshipps his 


Majesty's pleasure. 
Dr, Wren, Mr. That for the better and more expedition of this work he hath pleased to appoint 
May, Mr. Pratt Dr. Wren, Mr. May and Mr. Pratt to joyne with such Surveyors and Axtificers as should 


to yoyne with City be appointed by the City to take an exact and speedy Survey of all Streets, Lanes, Alleys, 

Surneyere. Houses, and places destroyed by the late dismal fire, that sees particular Interest mv fe 
ascertained and provided for the better judgment made of the whole affair, 

This Court doth therefore Order that Mr. Hooke, Reader of Mathematica in Gresham 

College Mr. Mills and Mr. Edw. Jerman do joyne with the said Dr. Wren, Mr. May 

and Mr, Pratt in taking the said Survey, and that the Deputy’s and Common Councellors 

have notice of the Surveys where the same shall be taken in every Ward to the end they 

may be in readiness to take care for the interest of themselves and the Inhabitants of their 


| respective Wards. 
Jor, 46, fo, 129, This Court doth nominate and ad naire Mr. Hooke of the Mathematics in Gresham 
Slat Oct. 1666, House, Mr. Peter Mills and Mr. Jerman from time to time to meet and consult with Mr, May, 


Dr. Wren and Mr, Pratt, Commissioners appointed by his Majesty concerning the manner, 

Form and height forme and height of Buildings in this City, the Seantlings of Timber, removing of Conduits, 
of Buildings. and Churches, and alteration of the Streets, 

And it is Ordered that from time to time they report such their Consultation to this Court 

and give no consent or make any agreement therein without the special Order of this Court. 
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The above extracts show that thestatement in Parentaliais not correct. Hooke was not appointed 
an assistant by Wren. He was appointed by the Corporation and paid 4 fixed salary. I have seen 
the receipt he signed on 30th December 1667 for £75" for my sallary, for halfm year ended at Mchas, 
1687. There is no record of Hooke making any general plan of the City; all he did was to set ont the 
foundations of each building after an application by the owner to the City Chamberlain. 

The wuthor of Porentalia states that“ Dr. Wren. . + immediately after the Fire took an exact 
Survey of the whole Area and Confines of the Burning, having traced over, with great Trouble and 
Hazard the great Plain of Ashes and Ruins, and designed a Plan or Model of a new City.” As we 
know that plan was placed before the king ~ within two days after the conflagration ~ the above 
statement is obviously an exaggeration. The description further states that the streets were to be“ as 
near parallel to one another as might be; avoiding, if compatible with greater Conveniences, all acute 
Angles.” It seems from this that Wren'a son was conscious of a very serious defect in his fathers 
plan and was trying to exense it, Let us examine Wren’s main 0-feet roads and we shall find that 
with the exception of two, or at most three, streets zouth of Ludgate, none of the cross streets are at 
right angles to the main thoroughfares, neither does the main wide street from Cripplegate cross the 
two main streets at right angles, except the street north of the Guildhall site, This is a serious defect 
in town-planning ; so much so that when King William Street was laid out by Dance and he bad to 
meet this difficulty which was imposed on him, he met it by a clever device of ma king the side streets 
join up at right angles for a few feet and then break away at the altered angle. This can be seen , 
to-day at Abchurch Lane, Nicholas Lane, ete. This is an illustration of the benefit of haying an 
architect to handle street improvements, and I hope the day is not far distant when no Borough 
Engineer or Surveyor will be appointed unless he is a member of this Institute. 

Wren's son Christopher also states: “ All Chureh-yards, Gardens and unnecessary Vacuities . . . 
to be placed out of the town.” Had the scheme been carried out the City to-day would be without 
those many green spots which are some of the greatest charms of our old-world City. 

Tho author of Parentalia states an advantage * by uniting the Halls of the twelve chief Companies 
into one regular Square annexed to Guild-hall.” There is nothing in Wren’s plan to suggest this, 
neither is there any “ regular Square annexed to Guild-hall "on Wren's plan. 

The author refers to the position of the junction near Ludgate and states fram there “* This great 
Street presently divides into another as large, whieh carries the Eye . . . to the South front of the 
ixehange.”’ A glance at the plan will show that no part of the Exchange could be seen from the 
neighbourhood of Ludgate, and the eve he referred to must have been able to look round the corer. 

Again he says: “ Leaving St. Paul's on the left we proceed “—a distance of about a mile and # 
quarter—" towards the Tower, the Way being all along adorned with parochial Churches,” As a 
matter of fact there are only four shown on the plan—and they are all at the western end of the road, 

Had Wren’s plan been carried out parochial and ward boundaries would have disappeared, some 
of them having existed since Norman times. The pamphlet of 1667 which I have referred to gives 
the number as “ Fighty-nine Pansh Churches, besides Chappels, burnt.” Certainly at least eighty- 
six were destroyed or severely damaged, Wren only provided for the re-ereetion of seventeen 
churches. §ix chapels were burnt, but Wren made no provision for their re-erection, and the seheme 
made no provision for the preservation of the old burial grounds which would have been desecrated. 

In 1911 the copy of Parentalia which was owned by Stephen Wren's daughter was purchased and 
presented to this Institute, It has a large number of additional illustrations, including a scheme for 
rebuilding Iondon ; but, by an irony of fate, tt is not Wren’s scheme, it is Gwynn’s version of it which 
he published im 1749, and he had the impudence to eall it * A Plan for rebuilding the City of London 
after the great fire in 1666 design d by that Great Architect S* Christopher Wren ond approv'd by the 
King and Parliament but unhappily defeated by faction.” I have cormmunicated with the Librarian of 
the House of Commons and taken considerable trouble to ascertain if Wren's plan was approved by 
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Parliament, and I ean find no record of any approval. The Journals of the House do not even refer 
to it, so we can safely regard Gwynn's statement as untrue. He also states that the drawing is 
“ redneed from the original of 5° Chnstopher Wren.’ That is also incorrect. 

Fig. No. 2 shows Gwynn's plan in dotted lines applied to a plan of London as it is to-day, The 
small dotted lines show the extent of the fire and the limit of Wren’s proposal. The dotted plan does 
pot fit exactly over the existing plan, but I took Ludgate and Aldgate as fixed points. Owing to slight 
inaccuracy of the seventesnth century plans such points as the Tower Gate. Cripplegate, Moorgate, 
éte., do not quite coincide, : 

This plan is often published ss Wren's plan; but it is very different, it carries Wren’s scheme 
hevond the fire limit, anew Leadenhall Street is continued ninety feet wide to Aldgate, and a new street 
i¢ shown from Bishopsgate direct to London Bridge, which was impossible aceorling to Wren's plan. 
Gwynn also shows a new street north of Cripplegate and a wide street north of the Strand. In the 
main road from Ludgate to the Tower he labels a circular building as a chureh, contrary to Wren’s 
plan. Wren's plan for St, Paul's is sketchy, but it differs from (rwynn'’s plan. Hoe labels certain 
open spaces as “* Piagzas,” a word not used by Wren, and he alters Wren’s plan south of the Guildhall 
site and adds two churches. When we examine Wren’s proposal and compare it with a plan of the City 
the first thing to strike one is his absolute disregard of the old streets. This is what was to he expected 
from Wren's first sketch plan. Not one single old thoroughfare remains, a little St. Paul's oceupies 
part of the site of the present cathedral, the Guildhall and the Royal xchange would both have had 
different sites. Among others the following old buildings would have disappeared ; The Guildhall, 
with its magnificent erypt; the Crypt of St. Mary-le-Bow ; Merchant Taylors’ Hall: St. Alphage, 
London Wall; every old church in the City within the fire area—many of them, although partly 
destroyed by the Great Fire, still retain small portions of the medieval buildings. This also applies 
to certain Halls of the City Companies. Except in the case of St. Paul's no attempt was made to 
place a new church on an ancient site, and, as stated before, every little grean spot would have 
disappeared and the City would indeed have been one of bricks-and-mortar, If Wrens scheme had 
been carried out what an uninteresting place the City of London would be to-day. 

Now let us consider the Guildhall, Apparently Wren intended to build it on another site, forming 
i large square block with streets on each side. During the time he rushed out his plan he eould mot 
have considered whether it was necessary to rebuild the damaged? structure, and if he did, he came to 
the wrong conclusion. It is supposed that at a later date Wren acted az Architect for the Corporation 
with regard to the restoration of the structure. That is a tradition, but I have been unable to discover 
any document relating to the matter, Whether it was Wren or someone else is unknown, but we do 
know that Wren was consulted with regard to the Porch or Gate-house, Whoever it was who earried out 
the restoration it is clear that either he had no knowledge of Gothic architecture or that ho had a pro- 
fonnd contempt for it, or he would not have acted as he did. The old Gothie roof fell in, half the floor 
collapsed and with it some fine vaulting. The architect who restored the building made no attempt to 
replace the roof with a structure similar to the old. He levelled up the walls, built hideous cireular- 
headed windows and erected a low-pitehed roof with a fat eeiling, This was in keeping with the idea of 
rebuilding the premises, if regarded as a temporary expedient ; and the same with the west portion of 
the Crypt. All the stones were on the site, the vaulting was simple, but the architect built what are 
usually called a serics of railway arches in brek, using in the old Gothic stonework, bonding itin with 
the bricks or using it as rubbish to fill in the spandrila of the vaulting, and it is there to-day; the 
vaulting i just the same as an ordinary coal cellar under « London street. This again looked like the 
temporiry measure of aman who intended to pull down the whole structure and rebuild it. ‘Take the 
Porch as a third sample. Wren was responsible for a elassie pediment similar to the upper part of 
Temple Bar, jammed on top of beautiful fifteenth-ceentury work. The man who did that was obvionsly 
not only entirely ignorant of Gothic werk but he had also, as] have said before, a profound contempt 
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for it, or he would never have allowed such vandalism. The loss of the old Guildhall roof was 
unpardonable, for it could easily have been reconstrueted on exactly the old lines. 

‘The earliest print of Wren’s plan that I can trace ts dated 1721, engrav el bv H. Hulsberg. This 
is at the British Museum. It was reprinted in 1744 and refers to the origial in the possession of the 
Earl of Pembroke, sipned Hulsberg, of 1724. ‘There are two editions of this print of 1744, one without 
Hulsberg'’s name and a text substituted, 

W ith recaril to the Gwynn edition, it was also engraved by Sparrow, the City arms wided, and 
Gwynn's name omitted. This is in the Crace Collection at the British Museum. There is also: another 
edition of the Gwynn version given as Wren’s and Gwynn's name entirely omitted. This weain occurs 
In & French edition of 1755. 

Hooke’s plan of London has often been referred to but cannot be found. During a search at the 
Bodleian I came across a Duteh view of the Fire of London by Marcus W. Doornick of Vygendam. 
(Fig. 3). In the corner there is a plan for the rebuilding of London, and it 1s quite possible that it 1s 
Hooke’s, for in Waller's Life of Hooke we read “ all the chief streets as from Leadenhall corner to 
Newzate, and the like, to be in an exact straight line, and all the other cross streets turning out of 
them at right angles. A!l the churches, public buildings, market places, and the like, in proper und 
convenient places; which no doubt would have added much to the beauty and symmetry of the 
whole. How this came not to be accepted of | know not; but it 15 probable, this might contribute not 
a little to his being taken off by the Magistrates of the city, and soon after made Surveyor.’ Hooke, 
or whoever made the plan, was even more drastic in his ideas than Wren. Wren squeezed the cathedral 
site to an insignificant size, but the author of the Dutch plan wiped it out of existence Hooke shows 
the sites of fifteen charehes and Wren twenty-nine churches. 

There is also an entire Dutch plan at the British Museum ; it was published in 1666. The text 1s 
in Dutch, French ana English, and refers to the “ Fire of London, Befallen the 12th, 18th, 14th, 15th 
and 16th September 1666," It is by “ Jan Craalinge Konst en Caert-verkooper in de Calver-straat 
1666." There are two versions of the print with different deseriptions, and each with a different plan 
of London before the fire, although each has the same rebuilding scheme, presumably Hooke's. 
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Knight also madeasketch plan: The most interesting point is the date, which was 20th September 
1666, co Wren had a good start of him. The plans of Wren and Eivelyn are not dated. 

The question of a new plan for the City waa very quickly decided. On 10th September, 1666, 
Sir William Morice, a Privy Councillor and Secretary of State, wrote the Lord Mayor the followme 
letter from Whitehall — 

My Lorp—His Ma™ being informed that some persona are already about to erect houses againe in 
the Citty of London upon their old foundations, hath comanded mee to signify his pleasure unto your Lordship 
that you inhibit and straightly forbid both them and all other persons whatsoever that they presume not to 
build any dwelling houses till further order, his Ma"* having before him certaine modells and Draughts 
for re-edifying the Citty with more decency and conveniency than formerly. And if notwithstanding thiz 
advertisement and the signification of his Ma“** pleasure herein, they shall yet proceed to build withodt order, 
your Lordship may assure them (as undoubtedly it will come to passe) that whatever they raise in such manner 
will be demolished and levelled again—I am, Your Lordship's most humble servant, 

Wu Morice, 

So we know that on 10th September the king had received some scheme, presumably Wren's, 
and we learn from Dr. Oldenburg’s letter, quoted above, that His Majesty liked the idea of a new City 
and laid the proposal before the Privy Council, but the letter does not say the Privy Council approved 
- the idea. 

The Records of the Privy Council of that date are preserved at the Public Record Oifice. I have 
had a careful search made but no reference can be found to Wren’s plans, ather among the various 
papers or in the Privy Council Register. The earliest mention of Dr, Wren is dated 31st October ; 
this refers to the preparation of a plan of the City as. it was, and the clearance of rubbish, etc. There 
are also references in the following March, on the 6th and 12th; these concern the carrying out of the 
Act. Consequently, it seems quite clear than Wrens plan was not approved by the Privy Council. 
The King’s advisers evidently made up their minds very quickly, as, indeed, they were bound to do, 
owing to the great distress and urgency of the ease ; and on 18th September, only three days after the 
date of the letter quoted above, the King signed a long declaration ; it is preserved at the Record 
Office (State Papers Domestic Vol. CLXXI., No. 95), the printed copy is 10 pages long and the 
following are two extracts ;— 

We do declare, that if any considerable numberofmen . . - shall address theniselves to the Court 
of Aldermen, and manifest to them in what place thei ground lies, upon which they design to build, they shall 
in a short time receive such order and direction, for their proceeding therein. 

We do declare, That Fleet Street, Cheapside, Cornhill, and all other eminent and notorious Streets, shall 
be of such a breadth, as may with God's blessing prevent the mischief that one side may suffer if the other 
be on fire, which was the case lately, in Cheapside, the precise breadth of which several Streets shall be 
: shortly published. 

The above extracts show that Wren’s plan was immediately rejected, people could build on their 
old sites : and, again, if Wren’s scheme bad been carned out there would have been no Cheapside and 
no Cornhill. It is clear that a Building Act was contemplated, to include provisions for widening 
the streets, The declaration was at once followed by activity to promote a Bill in Parliament, and 
on 24th September a Committee of Parliament wrote to the Lord Mayor on the subject, asking for 
the Remembrancer’s help and referring to documents already drafted on the subject. No time was 
lost, the Bill was introduced on 2th Docember, it passed through both Houses, and on the Sth February 
following, less than four months after the fire, it became an Act. During the passage of the Bill 
some members were in favour of a rebuilding scheme, and it was evidently discussed, as might have 
been expected. 

Tt has been stated that Wren's scheme was not carried out because of opposition of the Aldermen, 
and the City, ete. I think this is due to Gwynn's statement that Wren's plan was ~ approved by 
Parliament and unhappily defeated by Faction.” I have shown that the plan was not approved by 
Porliament,and a careful search has been made at the Guildhall; the mmutes of the Court of Aldermen 
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and the Court of Common Council, and also the MSS. of that date, of which there are many, have been 
exammed, but there is not the slightest reference to the subject. A seareh hus also been made at 
the Record Office and the British Museum, with the result that not a scrap of evidence can be found . 
to support Gwynn's statement, which has been handed down and quoted and enlarged upon for 
aver 150 years. Now let us sea what a gigantic Utopian scheme Wren prepared, Four handred 
streets, numbéring 13,200 houses had been burnt down, and, say, 66,000 people were homeless. No 
doubt parts of the walls remained and there was subsequently little difficulty in marking the boundaries 
of the properties. On the old sites the people could get back very soon, some properties were 
certified early in the following Spring: but Wren wanted to “ sorap "all the old streets and tw form 
new roads of a length of over 21 miles ; the roads were to be run throngh the remains of houses and 
churches only partly destroyed, and whieh, of course, would have had to be razed to the ground. 
Then he would have had to fill up old basements and cellars and form foundations for his new roada 
and then make the roads: the old supply pipes for water would have been useless, and a considerable 
portion of St. Paul's Cathedral would have had to be removed as it would have blocked up his two 
main thoroughfares. It was, indeed, a colossal schemes it would have taken Years to curry out, 
and the cost would have been enormous; in the meantime the people would have been homeless, 
and the trade of the City would have been stagnant, for until the new roads were made, no wareéhonzes 
or business premises could he erected. No wonder the King’s advisers came to a quick decision 
and rejected the idea. 

Concerning Evelyn's schemes T have litile to state, His plans are well known. On the first 
plate he states it was presented to the king “ with a Discourse now in the Paper Office.” T have had 
a search made at the Record Office and elsewhere without any success, for | want to read that 
" discourse,” A refarence to it in Sir John's diary implies that he has kept a copy. It aay be at 
Wotton House; the Evelyn family is most sympathetic, and a search has been commenced, lnt as 
vet [ have no good news. 

On the second plate it is stated that the plan showed twenty-five churches on their old founda- 
tions, and all the principal streets almost in the same position. All the schemes show a street opposite 
the east end of St. Paul’s Cathedral, and views were arranged from various other directions. Kivelyn 
worked to improve the City for traffic and at the same time to preserve the ancient sites and all that 
was of interest to an antiquarian: a great ideal, requiring much time and thought, and it is not to be 
wondered at that his great competitor, acting with very different ideas, proveeded quicker, and so 
Evelyn wrote he had made his scheme “ but Dr. Wren had got the start of me.” 


APPENDIX. 
Cover) These , Y" Lordp will beo pleased Richard Brow™ 
for the Right honn'** §* lo appoint same fitt persons  W, ML. Thomson = 
Thomas Blidworth kn' to attend the Committoe Richard Ford 
Lord Major of ww the proposalls, & John Jones 
London, to give constant attendance 
My Lord on them heronfter 


A Comittor of parliamt are appointed te mieten 


this afternoone to receaye propositions for the Endorsed 24 Sept 1068. 


rebuilding of London, yo" Lo"? knowes that those psd lk ae ncn 
propositions weh were prepared were presented to ieee ne a pee 2, 

my lord Chauncelor, to whom wee beseech yor For a cappy of y* propolis. 
le? to send for them, & to order the Remembrancer Privy Covxen Reorsren 2/54), 
to bring them to us to the howse or to the lege Whitehall, 31 October 1666, 

Where wee intend to dyne, And in case that the [King not named as present. | 


eel paper should not be got, yor lo"? may please to Whereas the Committee of Lords appointed by his Ma" 
order a faire Coppice to be presently mode that it to treat with the Citty about the rebuilding thereaf upon ~ 
may be sent ws: who are yor Lo™ humble conference with the Com™ appointed by the Cammon 
servants Councell of the said Citty for the same purpose the 18th. af 

7 ber 24, 66 October last it was agreed upon as followeth 
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That the streets & Foundation of Building be cleared & 
the survey and admeasuremont thereof be taken & made 
(according to the late acts of the Common Councell & 
proclamation thereupon without delay. [with regulations 
as to the amount allowed to the land-owners &o for the 
surveye | 

And it js referred and left to Dr. Wren, Mr. May Mr. 
Prat, Mr. Hook Mr, Mills & Mr. Jarman, and they are 
desired to contract and agree with able & skilful eur- 
vevours at reasonable rates, not exceeding those before 
mentionsd, & to be supervisors of them for the effectual 
acoomplishmont of this service 


WHrtrrnaLt, 6 March 1666/7, 
Preeent: the King etc, 

His Ma“ in Councell refers back againe to y* Lord 
(Chancellor & the rest of the Commiszioners for building the 
City of London, that the Committee of Aldermen & 
Common Couneil who have delivered in proposals to the 
said Lords Commissioners or the Committeo that they have 
appointed, do draw lines in the Map, according to the 
modell they have proposed, that his Majesty may be tho 
better able to judge of y* breadth of the streets & to give 
directions accordingly. 


Counc, aT BenmsHike Hovsx. 
12 March 1666/7 
Present: tho King ete, 

His Ma™ having hoard the Two act+ of the Common 
Councill mad distinctly to him of the 26th, & 27th. of 
February, the map of the Citty lying before him, bis Ma‘ 
looking upon the lines drawne ont in the ssid map according 
to the orders mentioned, & deliberating & discoursing 
much therenpon his Ma“ doth fully approve & commend 
all y* Particulers mencioned in the sald orders with these 
toimmdversions upot sone of them. 


His Ma"? doth recommend unto their consideration that 
if they can with any convenience ad some breadth to the 
Streets from the Greyhound Tavern in Flote Streete to the 
end of St, Pauls church into Cheapside, which by thr 
orders are appointed to be enlarged to fourty foote at the 
least, so that the same might oxtend to fifty foot as near 
as it may be, 

% His Ma” doth recommend to their consideration that 
matead of raising Fleete Bridge six foote it may be raised 
nine foote high without which Bootes will not be able to 
pase under, and that the levelling of the Ground be 
* His Ma™ doth recommend unto them the considera- 
tion of enlarging the #treetes from Holbiorne Bridge to 
Newgate, the eame being at present in no degree propar- 
tionable to the rest 

4. His Ma‘* doth recommend to their considoration the 
making a Strete from the end of the Old Bayly to the 
Thames, which his Ma™ conceives will easily be done, & 
will prove of Great Benefit & convenience to the Citty. 

&. His Ma“ doth recommend to their consideration the 
taking away the Middle Rows from the Sessions im the 
Old Bayly to Smithfield and to Wyden it to the Old Bayly, 
and that instead of the two Rows onely ono Row of 
Building may be erected. 

6. His Ma“ doth recommend to their consideration That 
the lesser and Meaner Halls may be erected next the 
Thames, which will ad much Beauty to that Place, and the 
ground whereon they stood will be appiyed profitably to 
other uses. 

7. His Ma“* presumes that such caro will be taken for 
common markets, that there may be no Markets kept in 
any Stirete 

$. Lastly his Ma™ doth appoint Mr Hugh May, Dr. 
Wron & Mr Prat to be ready at all times to conferr with 
the committee of the Citty and their Sarveyors, & to 
give their best advice & assistance whenever it shall be 
required. 


DISCUSSION OF THE FOREGOING PAPER. 
Mr. FE. Guy Dawsen, Vice-President, in the Chair. 


Professor 8. D0. ADSHEAD|F.]: I have very great 
pleasure in proposing n vote of thanks to Mr, Perks for 
his Paper, which | may describe as an extraordinarily 
interesting piece of research. With regard to lus ceneral 
attitude towards Wren and his work, Mr, Perks rather 
dwells on the view that Wren was more of a business 
man than an architect. He tells us that Wren pre- 
pared his hurried scheme in three days: but has Mr. 
Perks made any research concerning Wren’s meander- 
ings during the period of the (Great Fire, because if 
he was a great business man he would be thinking 
about his plan then. My own. feeling is that a really 


great schemes of Louis XIV. were hardly matured. 
Therefore, comparing it with all the plans that have 
heen prepared subsequently, there is no doubt Wron's 
plan was an extraordinarily fine piece of work. I 
might comment upon three details of the plan whieh 
occurred to me when looking at the slides. . In the 
first place, of all the plansshown Wren’s was the only 
one which continued o street of first-rate Importance 
parallel to the River, and the continuity of the Strand. 
All successfully planned towns which are on a river 
front, or on a sea front, have, it 14 curions to note, a 
second street from the river or sea front of first-rate 


great architect must necessarily be a good business importance. Whether Wren instinctively or ocon- 
man, With regard to the plan itaelf, from what plans sciously planned that-street, I do not: know, but his 


of other towns of Europe could Wren have obtained 
ideas? The Piazza del Popolo, with its radiating 
streeta, the Corso, and others whose names I forget, 
were laid out in 1570, thatis to say, nearly a hundred 
years before the Great Fire: and certain towns in 
Italy had prepared big serene for instance, 
But practically nothing had been done in France ; the 


plan is the only one which precanceives that most 
important feature, In the scoond place, Wren, in his 
more mature scheme, tums all his cross streats into 
his main streets at right angles. Mr. Perks has 
pointed out that this was done by Danve, but he did it 
in all cases where the angle was in any sense actite. 
Mr. Perks said that Wren paid no thought to the nght- 
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angle junction of his streets, I consider, however, 
that practically all Wren’s streets were laid out with 
right-angls junctions, and [ think Mr. Perks is count- 
ing many streets which do not join at quite a right 
angle by a matter of only two or three degrees, The 


point is that Wren made a great effort to connect his: 


streets at right angles, whereas Dance practically only 
cut off the corners and so gave a very awkward build- 


time. There is another point. Wren's scheme was’ 


a big conception; he was not allowing himself to be 
thwarted by side issues, such as considering merely— 
as Evelyn did—the preservation of ancient church- 
yards, water-pipes and eo forth. He took the ‘ big 
view " and did his best to carry it through. ‘There 
are many other points which strike me as showing 
extraordinary capacity for such a conception at such 
a time, especially remembering the apeed with which 
it was undertaken. Therefore I am sorry to have to 
join issue with Mr. Perks and stand up in support of 
the plan of Wren. 

Sir BANISTER FLETCHER [F.], Ex-Sheriff: It 
gives me very great pleasure to second this vote of 
thanks. I think we may take it that there is no 
keener student of London architecture than Mr, Perks. 
But I must say | disagree with most of what he has 


said to-night. My own opinion—and I put it to Mr’ 


Perks ua one which is, perhaps, worthy of some con- 
sideration—is, that Wren’s me Was merely a sketch 
and that he never really believed it could be carried 
out. Many of the points Mr. Perks has brought for- 
ward are obviously weak ones. His principal point 
was, that Wren’s plan took no account of the main 
thoroughfares. Any town-planninyg scheme, however 

iose and however good, which leaves theae main 
ideas out of consideration must be doomed to failure, 
As one who has worked under the shadow of St. Paul's 
for many years, [ must say that we owe a great deal 
to Wren ; and probably one of the things we owe most 
to him was that his town-planning scheme was never 
carried out. We might have got a continental town - 
a town-planning scheme such as many of our members 
ate busy designing now, but we should have lost 
London, and that would have been a greater loss than 
could have been made up by any town-planning 
scheme. Mr. Perks, again, was rather hand on Wren 
with regard to the Guildhall. Mr, Perks and I have had 
something to do with retaining one of the great fea- 
tures in the facade of that building. But what would 
any other architect have done at the time of the Great 
Fire? Wren followed the universal custom. People 
had begun te look down upon Gothic architecture, 
regarding it as a degraded form of art, just as our pre- 
sent architecture will he regarded in the years to come, 
(Langhter.) Jt isa question of fashion, and Wren did 
just what every other man did at that time in re- 
constructing : he did it in the prevailing fashion of the 
age, that is, the incoming Renaissance. Therefore | 
think we should hardly reflect upon Wren for what he 
did at the Guildhall. But whatever Wren did not do, 
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he certainly left London one of the most beautiful 
cities in the world. [f you go to the 5: teen Paul's, 
and look at the fifty churches he left behind, and note 
the magnificent and yaried treatment he has given to 
them, situated, as they are, assatellites round the mag- 
nificent structure of St. Paul's, you must realise that 
he made London one of the most beautiful cities in the 
world, and that will always remain as one of the 
greatest things that Sir Christopher Wren did for 
London, and, indeed, forthe Empire. When we think 
of the small men who are designing in these days, when 
we think of the war memorials which are being de- 

igned and then think of the terrible things which 
might have happened in the days of Wren, I think we 
must feel proud of our great Renaissance Architect, 
And although he may have produced a schome merely 
sketchily drawn out—which he thought would never 
be brought to fruition—we, as architects and citizens, 
owe him one of the greateat debts of gratitude that 
wecanthinkof. I leave off on that note: that Wren 
has done for us more than any other architect, even 
ineluding Inigo Jones, or any other who ever lived in 
this England of ours. 

Mr. WM. WOODWARD [F.]: 1 agree with Pro- 
fessor Adshead and ex-Sheriff Sir Banister Fletcher 
that Mr. Perks has not passed any eulogium upon Sir 
Christopher Wren. Sir Christopher Wren designed a 
plan for the rebuilding of London after the Great Fire, 
and one of the criticisms which Mr. Perks has passed 
on the plan is that he contrived itin two orthree days, 
But great geniuses do not require even three or four 
hours, let alone days, for their conceptions, It has 
been said to-night that Wren was not permitted to 
carry out his original plan, With all due deference to- 
Mr, Perks, | prefer to rely upon the Life of Sir Christo 
pher Wren, written by James Elmes in 1893, and when 

quote these words I do so in admiration of Sir 
Christopher Wren, who has certainly left one of the 
most maynificent. examples of architectural art ever 
conceived by any architect. Elmes says (Preface): 
Wren “experienced the ingratitude of contemporaries, 
and the apathy of successors, in a more extraordinary 
degree than perhaps ever befel a man of equal talents, 
of equal public utility, and of equal celebrity.” 
P. 216: “ Melioration money paid to several proprie- 
tors, who had their ground taken away for che mabing 
of wharfs, enlarging of streets, makihg of new streets 
and market places, ete,” P_ 222.—Rebuilding after 
the Fire: The scheme provided * that there should 
be # fair quay, or wharf, on all the nverside, and 
prohibited the erection of any houses to be inhabited 
by brewers, dyers. or suqar-bakers, which trades, by 
their continual smoke, contributed very much to the 
unhealthiness of the adjacent places; but that the 
Lord Mayor and Aldermen were to propose such a 
place or places as might be fit for those trades : anil 
that compensation would be granted to the proprie- 
tors of such houses or lands as were taken for the 
public benefit."—Note by Elmes thereon: “ This 
noble and beneficial design, which it was the intention 
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of the legislature, on the recommendation and from 
the designs of Wren, to carry into effect, has been 
gradually rendered ineffectual, and is now nearly 
destroyed, by the cupidity of certain brewers, &c., 
whose very trades were prohibited by this proclama- 
tion to be carried on, in this situation, but who have 
nearly built a series of wretched store-houses over this 
intended quay, and would have completely robbed 
the public of the little now left but for the interference 
of a few publie-spirited neighbours, who opposed an 
intended ball for stopping them all up by repealing the 
Act of 22 Charles U1. cap. 2." The plan was to con- 
struct a“ grand public quay from London Bridge to 
the Temple, as granted to the citizens by Charles, but 
also as far as Westminster, and on both sides of the 
Thames by inclosing from the mud nearly to low 
water mark, which is public property." Regarding 
Wren's plan for London, notwithstanding what Mr. 
Perks said, 1 rely upon James Elmes's statement show- 
ing how Wren’s grand design was frustrated, Although 
Mr, Perks says there is no record whatever of the 
opposition raised by these Aldermen, | think, from 
What I have read of the history of London, that it was 
extremely probable that these Aldermen would not 
allow their property to be altered: they wanted to 
build their wharves and houses on the same lines as 
before; and that upset that part of Wran’s scheme. 
| never knew, until Mr. Perks showed us the first 
design of Wren, that St, Paul's Cathedral occupied so 
small an area in comparison with the design he had far 
the street. I agree with Mr. Perks that if Wren con- 
templated that street with the superficial area for the 
Cathedral shown in the plan, Wren would have made 
a great mistake. But, apart from that, we do not 
know to-day what influences were brought to bear to 
prevent the carrying out of the magnificent plan which 
Wren designed, As has already been 50 well said by 
previous speakers, Sir Christopher Wren was a great 
architect, the greatest architect we have ever had, and 
{ am only sorry that Mr. Perks should have taken 
nev somewhat from the credit we have always given 
to Wren for his plan for rebuilding London. Most of 
us will agree that if Wren‘s plan for London had been 
earriéd out we should have had a far better city than 
we have to-day. At the same time, I endorse all that 
has been said about Mr. Perks’s peaenne inquiry 
and the way in which he has put before us the results 
of his researches, 

Professor RICHARDSON ; | propose to say only 
o few words on this important subject—tirst, of what 
we know concerning the planning of London in the 
year 1666. Both before and after the Fire great use 
was made of the river as a means of getting about, 
Tt was to me a pleasure during the recent railway 
strike to see the steamers proceeding from Richmond 
to London crowded with passengers. I think we 
ought to make mere use of our noble Thames. An- 
other point is that in 1666 the citizens enjoyed the 
privilege of having the fields very fear their shops 
and offices. Frequent excursions were made to the 
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fields at St. Pancras to take the air, and it was the 
custom for certain citizens to attend services at the 
church in Clerkenwell, as well as to make excursions 
to Lisson Grove and other places near London. From 
that I think we ought to make every endeavour to 
conserve the ring of country within ten miles from 
Charing Cross for the enjoyment of present-day citi- 
zens. It is not generally known, but we have it on 
the authority of an obscure letter written by Pepys, 
that the streets, as proposed by Sir C. Wren. were 
actually staked out for Fonds to see. Unfortu- 
nately, the brilliant acheme never got beyond the 
staking process. In 1666 a certain Colonel Birch 
raised the question in Parliament that the lands de- 
vastated by the Fire should be sold and placed in 
trust, and that the trustees should have power to 
re-sell, giving preference to the former owners. This 
scheme, unfortunately, fell through, and so a fine 
chance of re-building London in the grand manner 
was lost. 

Mr. BERNARD KETTLE (Librarian, Guildhall), 
said there were many mistakes in Klmes's book, and it 
never did to take what it said unless one could corrobo- 
rate it. To quote an instance, Elmes gave as the mason 
why the Grub Street name was altered to Milton 
Street was because « speculator bought the houses in 
the street and changed the nimo to his own name, 
which was Milton. But that was not the case. The 
reason was that the inhabitants complained that 
their business was prejudiced by the name, and they 
petitioned the Commissioners of Sewers—who were 
then the Street Authority—to change it. 

The CHAIRMAN, in putting the vote, said he 
thought they would all congratulate themselves 
that Wren’s original plan in its entirety was not 
carried out, for, if it had been, we should not 
have had the magnificent building which was the 
wlory of the Empire—Si. Paul's Cathedral—as we 
now find it. 

Mr. SYDNEY PERKS, in the course of his reply, 
said: When | consented to read this paper I was 
aware I was starting on something new sas venture- 
some, and I wrote our Secretary telling him I should 
come here ina tank and wear a gas mask; but the 
discussion has gone off much more peacefully than I 
expected. Forsome yeara I have been trying to write 
the history of the Mansion House and that district, and 
when | got as far as the date of the Fire the locality 
began to open out. I havea rather inquisitive mind, 
and I like to find out from original documents why 
certain things were done. I thought the subject of 
to-night’s debate was hardly suitable for a book on one 
locality, ao [wrote a paper on it and I consider it a 
great honour to submit it to this Institute. I-wanted 
to throw entirely now light on a most interesting sub- 
ject and not to come here and tell you what you can 
read in books, and know already. With regard to 
rushing out the plans, [ quoted from Evelyn's Diary, 
ete, and I have given you chapter and verse for my 
conclusions generally with regard to the history of the 
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proceedings. Mr. Woodward is quite right about cer- 
tain opposition ; it occurred during the passe of the 
Bill through Parliament. The Privy Council might 
have liked Wren’s plan; we do not know if they did 
or did not, but we do know they had it before them. 
[ read a letter which has never been published ; it was 
stated on behalf of the King that if any man built on 
his old foundations the premises might be pulled down 
as His Majesty was considering a scheme for now 
streets. Three days afterwands the King signed a de- 
claration that people could build on their old founda- 
_ tions and fronting the old streets, and that certain 
streets would be widened. That meant that Wren's 
scheme was rejected, Inthe same month the Bill was 
drafted, and the Act was passed within four months 
of the disaster. Tt was called * The Act for Rebuild- 
ing the City of London,” the embankment was dealt 
with under the Act. I have here extracts from the 
Privy Council documents ming the Corporation 
and procedure under the Bill. I- believe they have 
never been published ; they will be printed as an ap- 
pendixtomy paper. | agree that Himes is unreliable, 
but I believe the man who started all the trouble was 
Gwynn. If Mr, Woodward willturnto Appendix XITL 
of Eimes's book he will see it is headed “ Proposals for 
Rebuilding the City of London after the Great Fire-— 
By Sir Christopher Wren.” You would think Sir 
Christopher Wren wrote it, but it is a copy of part of 
Porentalia, Another unreliable book says the great 
charm of Wren’s plan was that all the streets were to 
be at right angles, which they were not. With regard 
to Daneo’s idea, he had to cast a wide atreet through 
other streets, and there had to be awkward angles, 
but he schemed so as to cut off the ends of acute 
angles and build so that the side streets are at right 
angles to King William Street for o short distance. 
It was a piece of very clever planning: I have put 
hefore vou three plans of Wren's, two of them I believe 
have never been reproduced, and | hope [ have given 
you new facts and references, | based my arguments 
on those facts. [t would, of course, be impertinent 
for me to criticise Wren's architectural genius, but his 
town planning scheme was produced ina great hurry, 
and | think Sir Banister Flotchor is quite right—the 
echeme might lave been great, but we ought to be 
thankful it was not carried ont, 


Professor Lethaby on Minor City [Improvements 
( Bwilder, ith Deco mbar). 
No. XI. of Professor W. BR, Lethaby's * Observa- 
tions and Suggestions,” which have appeared at inter- 
vals in The Builder of late months, suggests an easily 


managed and comparatively inexpensive improvement 


of what the author has called the “ Forom of London ” 
—ombracing Whitehall with Trafalgar Square at the 
top and Westminster Abbey and the Houses of Parlia- 
ment at the other end, ** forming a unit,” suggests the 
Professor, " which in more than one sense is the cere- 
monial and organie centre of larger London—the 





Kingdom and the Commonwealth.” The article 
continues -— 

The two “places” and the c : i 
almost a scheme which nearly reaches to order anid dignity, 
With a litth: modification of the lines near the N.W, corer, 
where Whitehall opens into Trafalgar Square, and the re~- 
building of a few shabby frontages, the three parts might 
readity be thought of as one civie whaly and . . . would 
furnish the proper site for our most honourable public 
monuments... +. | 

There ix no harm, I think, in Parliament Strect not 
boing in right line between the two open areas; & Very 
alight modification would put it into reaeaned relation 
with the National Gallery and the Nelson column. The 
esaenoo of my proposal is that the two squares and linking 
street should be considered os one whole and given o 
aes atatus in the organic system of the Metropolis. 

non various problems connected with this selected area 
should be dealt with aa spoareani offers from the point 
af view of civil order, public dignity and necessary tidly- 
ness, | should fear any grand scheme of changing the 
character of what we know so well. [would not series 
aven the wretched fountains of Trafalgar Square, or 
violently attack the Nelson column; but, taking all but 
bare minimam for granted, we should seck amelioration by 
slight modification and carefully considered additions of 
high querlity, | 

The front of the National Gallery is, in iteelf, pleasant 
enough; at least, it isnot vulgar, and it is better to be dull 
than aggressively “artistic.” We don't want “Jax” 
architecture everywhere. Of late yours, with the pro- 
pressive joss of the ecnse of public propriety and the in- 
atinet for what is “ not dono,” all sorts of wretched acero- 
tions and mean adjuncts have intruded on the roof of the 
old building. ‘The simplest way to deal with these horrors 
and imbecilities would be to raise the parapet by inserting 
a few feet of plain masonry under the balustrade. ‘The 
terrace wall in front of the National Gallery is quite fine 
(for ue !), and nothing, except possibly same sculptured 
reliefs af a high order, should be allowed to encroach on it. 
Some lampa, which stand at the terminations of the lateral 
enclosing walls, are of exceptional excellence ; I should 
like to know who designed He did his public duty. 


‘Tho commercial-looking fountains, ssd and grim, might 
well form the bases for bronze acorssoriea, which would, at 
least, make them tolerable, The Nelson Column is a very 
middling and muddling monument ; but it is one of the few 
nitional symbols we have and the lions are fine and oven 
noble, . .. The column find the statue are a littl diffentt, 
but Tam sure they might be immensely improved if we 
wished by some reasonable additions and by cleaning and 
smartening, Lf only the statue and the Corinthian capital 
were gilt, it would make a gleaming mass that would reflect 
the sun and shine afar, Gilding is one of the legitimate 
means of adorning o “ Forum,” and has been traditional 
from tho days of the golden milestone in Rome to those of 
the City Square in Erussels. Nelson's atatue looks menn 
and forlorn and the groat eapital has“ too little to do,” If 
comme little open inetal rotunda or kiosk were erected about 
the etitus, comething like a bird-enge, having four big 
openings, with the standart rising from the angles of the 
capital, that would greatly help it. Then statues could be 
grouped around the column itself, supported 


capital, Finally, we must have some flowering ahrube ; 
they might be supported on light iron gratings over the 
water basins, out of the way of the active boy... . .. 


and sets of big bronze wreaths might be hung below the 
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THE COMACINE MASTERS 


REVIEWS, 

STANDARDISATION. 

Report oi 
fhe Seicnce Committers of the Coucrcté Imatitufe, With 
Explanatory Notes by B, Finader Etchells, Published by 
Ba . A. Lid.. 67 Haymarket, &.W.1, Price 
tie. Sol. pol free from the Secrelory, Concrefe Inefilale, 
aye Howe, 206 Vewurkall Bridge Hoad, Weetmenater, 


Tho tendency to standardisation in almost every 
department of life is one of the most notable features 
ismong the developments of the last half century. 
Fashion, which dates at least from the time when our 
ancestors used blue woad as a covering, i8 the attempt 
to set up an arbitrary standard, which loses its charm 
4s 8000 as it is generally adopted, and for that very 
reason is totully opposed to the kind of standandisa- 
tion we have in view. There is no standard of 
beauty; the copper-haired saints of Hossetti, the 
black-haired beauties of Italy and Spain, the Mondes 
of Northern Europe, all have their admirers and we are 
justified in allowing each to be representative of a 
ulorious type. Standardisation means uniformity, 
but uniformity utterly destroys art, while it is perfec- 
tion when applivd to mechaniam. When the writer 
wae a lad, if a nut was lost off a bolt a new bolt had 
to be mates as no other nut could be found to fit i. 
Then ame Sir Jozeph Whitworth, who laid down a 
standard of proportions, and the difficulties vanished. 
This was the beginning of o yreat movement. With 
the spread of machinery, manufacturers found it to 
their interest: to | standard po . with the 
parts so accurately formed as to t perfectly inter- 
shangre bie, and the division of labour ensbled them 
to pay iy ah and yet keep down the cost to the 
lowest limit, his specialisation on the part of a 
few firma led rah to appreciate the advantages 
whith it offered, and the outcome of tf was the forma- 
tion of the Engineering Standards (Committee eighteen 
vears ago, during which time it has done an enormous 
amount of valuable work. It hos standardised the 
details of many different things, from locomotives 
to drain pipes, of which the particulars are given in 
over a hundred reports. | ortland cement and 
structural steel need only be named among them 
to bring home to architects the value of the services 
rendered, expecially if they are old enough to remember 
the chaos that previously existed. The modern 
developments of stee) frame construction and rein- 
forced concrete have driven the architect to extend 
hia view beyond the confines of art to some of the 
branches of science, particularly that of mechanics. 
He hos had perforce to refer to text-books and 
formule, Being conscientious, he has endeavoured 
to cheek his notions by referring to more than one 
book, and then his. troubles began, He found £4 
ight mean length or load, D depth or distance, 
S stress or span, and so on; intensity of pressure 
might be » or f, radius of gyration r, k, org; and 

here was no sort of uniformity to be found among 
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the different authors, so that each had to occupy valu- 
uble space in explaining what the letter stood for with 
him, but this did not help much in comparing different 
formule. -In view of this “ clashing of the symbols " 
[? cymbals] the Civil and Mechanical Engineers’ 
Society, followed by the Societyof Engineers, and later 
by the Concrete Institute, endeavoured to find some 
common ground of expression, so that the different 
formule for the same thing could be imtelligently 
compared, but it was not until Mr. E. Fiander Etchells 
took the matter up that any firm progress was made. 
He brought to bear upon it his ripe mathematical 
knowledge and scientific devotion, and not only laid 
a good foundation but reared u noble structure in his 
scheme of Standard Notation. Taking as hia basis 
that one letter or symbol should have only one mean- 
ing, he cast about to find the best principle to work 
upon and decided that the notation should be as 
nearly nmemonic as possible. With this object he 
proceeds by successive curtailment, thus diameter= 
diam=dia=d, or radius=rad=r, d and r being 
sufficient to indicate diameter and radius respectively 
and to recall these words. At the same time the 
lesser letters (a, 6, ¢, d, ete.) indicate relative Iceser- 
ness, such os fined! dimensions, while the greater 
letters (4, 4, C, D, ete.) indicate relutive greaterness, 
such us productsof lineal measurementsincluding masa, 
volumes, moments, etc. It is unnecessary to detail 
here all the reasoning that has been adopted in fixing 
the significance of the various symbols. It will be 
found fully explaz in Nimemonic Nofation jor 
Engineering Formula, ing the report of the Scionce 
Committee of the Concrete Institute, with explanatory 
notes by E. Fiander Etchells. This notation was 
adopted by the R.LB.A. in the Second Report of,the 
Joint Committee on Reinforeed Concrete, and by the 
Institution of Civil Engineers in the Second Report of 
the Committee on Reinforced Concrete. It has also 
been adopted by other bodies and by numerous private 
authors, and its general use will conside rably help the 
student to a Spremuste the similarity in apparently 
diverse formule and lessen his labour of assimilation. 
Henry Anams, M.[nst,0E. 


THE MAESTRI COMACINI. 

Forther Notes on the Comacine Masters, By Wo farens- 
croft, Reproduced from “ The Builder,” the official pour- 
nal of Na finn! Maaonte Reeearch Sociely, Anat mone, 
fowa. (With a wf Und ests showing, Gy on ofd promt om 
Como weet feola Comacina and fortified points ut 
Argvegev aid on opposite shore, Also mang other tlw 
trations, vachwding a portrait of the author.) 

"The name of Comacini was derived from a body of 
Italian architects who built for the Lombanls and 
who kept alive those art trmditions, well nigh 
amothered under the overwhelming weight of mis- 
fortune which pressed pon the peninsula in every 
shape alter the invasion of these barbarians. For 
twenty years after Alboinus and his followers overran 
the plains of Lombardy, the Isoletta Comacini, which 
held out agninst their power thder Francione, on 


imperial partizan, contained numbers of fugitives 
from al) parts of Italy, amongst whom were many 
skilled artisans known as the Maestri Comacini, a 
name afterwards changed into that of ‘ Cusari" or 
‘Casarii —huilders of houses, After they had 
submitted to the invaders, their college or guild was 
favoured by the Lombard kings; its members were 
enfmochised, made citizens, and allowed certain 
important privileges, such as that of making contracts, 
which were not, however, conceded to their assistants,” 

The well-known authority on the History of 
Masonry, Mr. W. Ravenscroft [F.], the architect, has 
supplemented his book, which Elliot Stock published 
for him under the tithe of “The Comacinei, their 
Predecessors and their Successors,” by issuing 
recently some “Further Notes on the Comacine 
Masters.” In directing attention to this matter, the 
above quotation from Perkin’s “ Italian Sculptors " 
supplies a concise summary in relation to the origin 
of the nomenclature of this subject, and thus con- 
veniently serves as « prelude to a brief notice of Mr. 
Ravenscroft’s architectural pamphlet now added to 
the Institute library. The author's original treatise 
concluded with certam definite deductions, These 
Are enumersted at the outset of his present brochure, 
and btgin with a reference to the influence of a pre- 
Christian race of Hametic descent, subsequently 
known in Syrin, Asia Minor, in Greece and Italy, as 
the Etruscans. The Hittites who built the Temple 
at Jerusalem are mentioned with on additional note 
as to the arts of Rome having been acquired from the 
Ktruscans, The Collegia of Artificers developed when 
Rome still possessed the traditions of King Solomon's 
time. On the downfall of Rome, the Guild of Artificers 
decamped and settled in the Como district, making 
their headquarters on the Island of Comacina or Isola 
St, Giovanne, From thence spread their influence all 
over Western Europe, including the British Isles. 
These guilds as they migrated and dispersed merged 
into the masonic craft of the Middle Ages; and the 
author claims that as these ancient traditions spread 
and the old forma and ceremonies hecame obscured 
by time, they were preserved more or leas hy the 
modern lodges in English and American masonry. 
In quest of further evidence since the issue of his 
book seven years ago, Mr. Ravenseroft has followed 
up his previous studies by many personal surveys in 
various Etalian towns, and more particularly urban 
centres in the vicinity of Como, where he was assisted 
by Cay. A. G. Caprani, the owner of the Island of 
Comacina, who iiewwise furnished him with intro- 
ductions to eminent Italian archwologists. In this 
way # new collection of drawings and notes has 
formed the basis of his present paper, wherein he 
sums up lis investigation after a review of all the 
accumtlated items of evidence by arriving at the 
conclusion that we must recognise a chain which 
consistently extends from the Roman Collegia through 
the Comacines to the medimval guilds and lence- 
forward to contemporary masonic lodges, who hold 
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in trust the traditions and associations inherited from 
theirancestors. The author recognises the speculative 
aspects of the matter and the theoretical application 
of this inheritance ; indeed, he admits quite plainly 
that he always regarded the historic preamble os 
more or less hypothetical, specially in relation to 
centuries before Christ. 

The far-reaching and wonderful story about the 
origin and evolution of the Dragon from Babylon 
and Egypt hos led to many diverse speculations, and 
that mythological tradition has its counterpart in 
the historical enquiry as to the original inspiration of 
the Lion in art, traced by some archwologists to the 
Hittites, on which question the late Tavenor Perry is 
quoted as an authority, ——- 

The Etruscan lions, employed so freely for the 
bases of columns and portals in later Italian sculpture, 
are instanced, and we are reminded in this con- 
nection of the lion discovered a short time since 
at Corstopitum, near Corbridge-on-Tyne, during 
some excavations. It is said to be remarkably 
typical of the Comacine variety, Roman in character 
and yet suggesting artistic tendencies which distinctly 
anticipated the craft of the Middle Ages. The same 
indications of progressive advance mark the archi- 
tectural planning found among Comacines, whether 
their buildings were intended for an omtory, a church 
or & cathedral, Their prototypes in all cases are 
found in Rome, In illustration of this the author 
directa attention to the plan of the Oratory of St. 
Benedetto in Civate, which also, in the shaping of its 
roof, shows «a striking resemblance to “ The 
Memorial Cella ” in the cemetery of St. Callisto, one 
of the most ancient Christian buildings still standing 
in Rome, The Comacine church of Sta. Maria del 
Tigho, at Gravedona on Lake Como, is also very like 
the second century chapel of St. Priscilla, one of the 
most ancient in the Catacombs, and which is almost 
identical in plan. 

The baptisteries near Como, such as the one at 
Lenno, likewise seem to have been modelled on eariy 
Roman ones of Christian design dating from the 
establishment of the Catholic Faith under the patron- 
age of Constantine. 

The larger churches of St. Benedetto di Monte 
Oltirone, with its side aisles; St. Giovanni at 
Bellagio; St. Kufemia on the Island of Comacina : 
St. Abbondio at Como, as well as others, are inatanced 
as following with alight variations the type of plan 
which distinguished the Early Christian basilican 
churches in Rome. 

Mr. Ravenscroft usefully sets out a series of ex- 
amples for comparison, and goes on to say that when 
the Comacines developed and moved eastward much 
of their work was marked by Byzantine influence, 
Meanwhile, ecclesiastically, the whole tendency of 
the Comacine church, under the jurisdiction of the 
Archbishop of Aquileja, looked to ~ : 
rather than Rome, and at this date the inhabitants of 
the island depended de facto on the Patriarch of 
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Constantinople. Their descendants in Varenna to 
this day are called * Patriarchioi.” “ Geographically 
48 vail as through the religious attitude of its 
hierarchy this district could not be other than a direct 
and easy channel for the flow of Eastern ideas in 
matters of art as well as religion.” This influence 
distinguished in a very marked degree their develop- 
ment of architectural style, and generally their 
buildings naturally embodied the essentials of the 
Greek plan, including the adaptation of the dome on 
essentially Byzantine lines. its more elementary 
form the Greek type of plan would consist of a naive, 
presbytery, and possibly transepts, all approximately 
of equal length, with a eupola over the crossing. The 
Comacines sometimes employed the dome, but 
instances are not common. This dominating feature 
might equally well arrive from Rome, and it is not 
assumed that it came exclusively from Byzantium. 
The Pantheon ot Rome had been a familiar example 
for centunes, but the Duomo at Ancona illustrates a 
relationship with the Byzantine dome, This church 
is basilican in lay-out, and had the altar set at the 
westend, while the portal wag at the eastern extremity 
of the building. The structure dates from A.D. 000, 
Six hundred years later the church was turned into a 
Greek cross and the altar was located in the new 
choir towards the north, and the dome belongs to 
this period. | 

In the pamphlet comparative photographs of much 
interest are reproduced side by side, showing the Xth 
century church of St. Benedetto, Civate, Como, and 
the Cella St. Callisto at Rome, built in the XTth 
century, They are very similar in general propor- 
tions, though windows occur in the later church as 
essential features with other items of detail. The plan 
of St. Pietro al Monte, Como, is given, showing its 
elaborated enclosed porch or narthex at the east end, 
while the altar under a baldachino is set about half- 
way almost in the middle of the churoh, a considerable 
distance in front of the apse, which has an encircling 
mural bench for the seating of the clergy or choir. 
This example of XIth century coclesiastical ritual 
when the celebrant faced the east adds much to the 
architectural value of Mr. Ravenseroft’s illustrations. 
The church in question was built about century 
prior to the disaolution of the Guild, which syn- 
chronises with the fall of Comacina, when individual 
criftamen carried away in all directions their Com- 
asque traditions as they evacuated the fortified island 
of the luke, called by Abbot Florino “ Christopolia,” 
because it was the place of refuge of peaceful Romans 
who escaped from the Lombard invasions and devas- 
tations long before. 

A list of British churches is given by the author for 
reference, showing, aa he sets out to claim, it is more 
than a coincidence that their original plans illustrate 
the Comacine influence, confirmed likewise as this 14 
by their caps and columns and other essential details 
of design. Rochester's first Cathedral; St. Pancras 
Church at Canterbury ; remains of two early chapels at 
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Christchurch Priory; Corehampton, Hants; Brad- 
ford-on-Avon; Escomb, Durham; Monkwearmouth 
in the same county, a6 well as ot Jarrow ; Corbridge, 
Northumberland ; Boarhurst and Hambledon, Hants ; 
also others whose basilican forms with aisles and 
apses have been obscured by later additions, such as 
happened at St. Wilfmd’s Church, Hexham, and 8b. 
Wilfrid’s, Ripon ; Brixworth, built about a.p. 680; 
Lydd Church, Kent; Wing in Bedfordshire, and the 
ruined church at the Reculvers, Kent. Besides these, 
reference is made to the original cathedral church at 
Canterbury, destroyed in 1067; the first church at 
Romsey ; the erypt of Winchester Cathedral, and the 
parish church of Goring in Oxfordshire. This list 
does not include basilican churches in this country 
which had rectangular chancels, drawn most likely 
from later types and free of Comacine sssociations. 
Perhaps the most distinguishing architectural feature 
in this connection consists in their campanili of early 
date, for they abound in Italy, but not elsewhere. 
The splendid tower at Sompting, in Sussex, though 
much reduced in height since tt was built, clearly owes 
its erection to foreign influence and probably Comacme 
craftsmen. 
Mavaice B, Apams [F.]. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
To the Editor, Jovurxa. R.1.B.A..— 
Dean S1r,—With further mference to the most 
interesting paper hy Mr. Davidge, Housing Commis- 


sioner for the London Area, I should like to make 


reference to the following points. First aa to 
The Position of the Factory. 

Under the paragraph “ State Aid,” Mr. Davidge, in 
dealing with the uncertainties as to the provision of 
houses to be made in any particular district, states 
that " the calculations of any outlying district may at 
any moment be upset by the whim of any large factory 
owner or otherem ployer of labour who comes or gors.” 

In practice I have never come across such a stale of 
affairs. In pre-War dave one’s clients always made the 
question of “labour —viz., proximity of houses of the 
working classes—their primary consideration when 
selocting their factory sites, and quite as important as 
that of milway sidings, transport facilities, and room 
for extension. After the greatest consideration had 
heen given to these main points, and the lesser ones of 
rates and taxes, roads, anbsoil, water supply, drainage, 
etc., the necessary decision was arrived at, and the out- 
lav of perhaps many thousands of pounds on the erec- 
tion of a factory commenced. 

To term o large decision of thie nature, probably 
supported by legal and professional advice, a* whim ~ 
on the part of a large factory owner is, I submit, not 
supported by facts. As to the large factory owner 
suddenly going, surely that could only be by reason of 
the total failure of his scheme—vir., bankruptcy, or 
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because of miscalculation as to the room for extension, 

‘oeron other points connected with his original decision. 
In the latter ease it is usually found that the factory 
buildings became available for another factory owner 
of lesser degree, whilst the former owner cuts his losses 
and removes to a wider sphere. | 

Considering the housing problem economically, to- 
gethor with the erate pote to their daily work of the 
fortunate ininates of these new houses of the working 
classes, [ am of the opinion that it is of enormous im- 
portance that some of these new colonies should have 
in their immediate neighbourhood certain lands suit- 
able and allocated as factory sites. 

Asa inatter of practical finance, the factory owner 
cannot nowadays go into the “ wilds,” erect his fac- 
tory, and build his garden village for his employees, 
the village not even with the assistance of a State sub- 
sidised Public Utility Society, unless, as a set-off to the 
nomination of his own employees as first tenants, he is 
content to receive little or no interest on bis share of 
the capital outlay on the village. 

The cost of building nowadays and searcity of lodg- 
ings compels the factory owner to erect his works near 
“labour” quite apart from the fact that when the 
factory is up he is again dependent on the proximity 
of “labour.” Tt is obvious, therefore, that new fac- 
tories must follow and adjoin the new housing colonies, 
Consider the question of rates ; it is well known what 
a welcome addition to the income of the local authority 
is caused by the advent of the factory and machinery. 
In some districts the local surveyor caleulates that 
every new house for the working classes causes an addi- 
tional fraction on the rates, and that it is only by the 
factory asseasments that the rates can remain at a 
practical figure. For the above reasons I do therefore 
most strongly urge that apace forthe * position of the 
factory” should be planned, considered and allowed 
forin the proximity of new housingschemes and ad ver- 
tise’, Tf this isnot done, I fear that when the “whim” 
on the part of the large factory owner occurs, and it 
aurely will, it will then be too late to consider the 
amenities and general planning of the neighbourhood. 
In the meantime the Inmates of the new colony pass- 
ing through other areas to their daily work will further 
congest our railways and transport facilities. 

The second point wish to make is in reference to 

Keonomical Tendering, 

The Housing Commissioner tells as that * the high 
tenders now being received make it for the time being 
necessary to reduce the dimensiona of the houses to 
the lowest possible terma consistent with efficient 
housekeeping.” Sir Tudor Walters’ apeech in the 
House last Monday evening, Ist December, gives 
reasons for the above, which must be considered mast 
seriously by our profeasion, and in view of our Prosi- 
dent's appeal, coupled with one’s experiences in daily 
practice, it is obvious thatunless these high tenders are 
reduced to economical tendering the consequences will 
he very serious, 
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My opinion, shared, I think, by many members, is 
that the houses are put out to tender for contracts of 
such large sums that the small builders are not in a 
position to compete ; if they do, large sume for plant, 
increase of staff, ete., are added on to the tenders in 
order to allow for the risks undertaken, and alao for 
transport of labour, When we see advertisements in 
the papers of a southern county selking for mechanics 
to proceed to the Midlands on housing schemes, 
thus causing further housing scarcity, I think 
it is time 4 halt should be called, and the poeition 
reconsidered. 

The only way to procure reasonable tenders is, I 
sulimit, by way of decentralisation of the architect and 
the builder by splitting up many of the contracta inte _ 
amaller dimensions, éven down to the limit of one pair 
of cobtages. 

Thore is.a very great vain by having one Uhief Archi- 
tect in charge of « distnet acheme, say, of 500 houses, 
owing to the preliminary town planning and general 
arrangements with the authorities and the Ministry, 
but when it-comes to the placing of the contract for 
even a tenth part of his scheme, enormous difficulties 
arise, whereas if the Chief Architect split his work 


‘among all members of lis profession in the district, 


who each have their own following of small builders 
ready and anxious to ave reasonable tenders to those 
for whom they are aecustomed to tender, I contend 
that the whole state of affairs would be radically 
altered. 

One has only to compare the number of houses in 
these schemes together with the number of Architects 
who are without any housing work whatever (inelad- 
ing those recently demobilised) to understand some of 
the reasons for the want of success in obtaining econo- 
mical tenders, Thousands of liouses are to be hilt, and 
hundreds of builders ready to economically carry out 
the work for their customary Architects, provided the 
contracts are split into reasonably small amounts, 

f therefore ask all Chief Architects to consider 
whether it would not be the best policy to offer a few 
of their houses to their professional brethren who may 
be in a position to de the work, and who would carry 
out the business with the Chief Architect as their 
client. There is plenty of scope for the large contractor 
without his journeying so far afield as appears to be 
the present situation, with the unfortunate result of 
upsetting all the local labour conditions, as well as 
causing great scarcity of lodging accommodation, As 
it is, we see In some cases, where the local builders are 
Hot put in a position to tender, either no tenders at all, 
or verv high tenders from large contractors whee 
works and labour are situate perhaps in the next 
county or still furtheraway. I submit, therefore, that 
further distribution of the housing work amongat 
Architects as a whole, and this particularly refers to 
London and #urrounding counties, would be most 
beneficial, and be the means of enabling many of the 
atnaller builders to take o part rT presenting econ: 
miral teaiders. 
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In London and neighbourhood there appear to be 
approximately 1,500 Architects, aay, G00 firme, and if 
all these firms were available to carry out the 60,100 
houses estimated to be required, each firm would have 
contracts of £80,000 to offer to buildera | When one 
goes oven into such approximate figures, the magni- 
tude of the problem is realised, and one can see what 
enormous quantities of labour and maternal are re- 
quired, and T suggest that anless every firm of Archi- 
tects lenda a hand to push the scheme, the majority of 
these houses will not be erected in our time, The 
amount of private work, apart from luxury building, 
is increasing ao rapidly with new factories, shop pre- 
mises, large engineering schemes, ete., ete, that there 
will be, I think, enormous competition to get labour 
and material next year. This year's contracts have 
heen dificult enough, what will they be like next vear 
when the houses commence { ~ 

I should like to add a disclaimer as to any personal 
ambition to have the task of obtaining economical 
tenders for £80,000 worth of houses. My letter has 
leen prompted by difficulties with factory erection in 
the eastern counties and Midlands this year, coupled 
with the fact that none of my recently demobilised 
friends in the profession seem to have a single Cottage 
Commission between them, and [ believe there are 
others. Next year, when they are full up with private 
work, | fear it will he too late to uffer them cottages, 
but perhaps by that time the battle between private 
building and State building may be settled once for 
all.—Yours faithfully, 

Norman ©. Searre [.] 


Dividing the Profession. 


| 13 Dee. 1919. 
To the Editor, Jourséa. R.1.B.A., 





Sim,—The wholesale blackballing of 62 candidates 


for the Associateship last June left the Council no 
course but to take effective means to set that matter 
right: Tdoubt the wisdom of the method adopted for 
its rectification ; and, anvhow, the meeting held on 
the Ist December was not an eminent siccess, 
although the suspension of By-laws 10 and 1 was 
carried by more than five to one. I twice rose to 
take part in the discussion, but did not insist, 80 gave 
way to others, being more anxious to listen than to 
hear myself speak. | was not alone also in reframing 
from takin part inthe voting. Idid not vote because 
of a doubt as to the necessity of suspending the By- 
laws to meet the case, and I also felt that come of the 
names in the June list should not have been included. 
As a matter of fact, without consulting anyone, | 
helped to blackball all the candidates who had failed 
to come forward for their Final Examination who had 
qualified in the ** Intermediate " before 1909, [ was 
not aware of the local concerted action in Sheffield and 
Liverpool about which eo much was said at the Special 
General Meeting at Conduit Street on Ist December. 
In «o far as tho out-of-date lists cam be quoted, the 
members in these two important centres, Fellows and 


Associates, all told only count about fifty individuals, 
asomowhat insignificant minority. 

The purpose of this letter is to add what I intended 
to refer to at the meeting ; but it is not so much con- 
cerned with this transitory question as to concessions 
consequent upon the war or in regard to the failure of 
the June election of Associates. I point to the 
chronic failure on the part of the Associates, who, as 
na class, do not recognise their personal obligations to 
the Institute, seeing that only so few seek the dis- 
tinction of the Fellowship. Instead of adding their 
weight and support, enriching the Society by superior 
ability and augmented income, not a few fully 
qualified Associates in lucrative architectural practice, 
and men well able to pay the higher subscription, rest 
content to remain Associates. This is onfair and 
unfortunate. But not infrequently these gentlemen 
are the very foremost to complain because the consti- 
tution denies them the full power of voting on By-law 
and other questions, also they are ready enongh to 
charge the Gouncil with trying to divide the ranks of 
the profession. 

This brings me to even 4 more serious subject still, 
because, of all matters calculated to split up the 
architectural profession, the founding of an association 
to further the interests of salaried architects in de- 
fiance of the welfare of architects in private practice is 
inost: likely to disrupt the peneral harmony of the 
Institute. Prior to our Special General Meeting on 
Ist December, a gathering took place with this end in 
view ; and those who came red-handed to Conduit 
Street fram that assembly to vote against the Council 
and the policy of giving war concessions to Associate 
candidates cibly spoke about the terrible nek of 
dividing the profession's ranks throughout the Empire 
hy suspending pro tem, the By-laws 10and 11. These 
objectors had helped to found 4 most one-sided 
professional society of so-called * Qualified Architects” 
without any guaraztee that only candidates who have 
poe anéxamination equal to that qualifying for the 

J.B.A. Associateship shall be elected. = Anything 
more inconsistent can hanlly be conceived. | 

f am not objecting to organisation, It is the only 
way to advance and prosper. My point is that 
loyalty to the alma mater imposes definite duties and 
obligations. Has the Institute declined to further the 
interest of its members as a whole, or is tt attacked 
becwuse a certain section wish to prosper to the dis- 
advantage of the remainder / 

Maverce B. Apams [F.]. 





Books Received. 

Toe Cumru’s Desrox. Archiieeta! Wher is your Vortex? Hy 
Woyiulham Tiewis, So, Tei, 1000 i net. [The Egoist, Lid., 
23 Adelphi Terrace Hone, 2 Kobert Street, WZ ! 

Isorsratian Hocwso Deveworvesn IW Asmntoa: A Devel it of 
Group Howse, By Lawrency Veiller, Ond odition. New 
York 1010, 2icenta [National Housing Aseointion Publications, 
100 Eset 22nd Street, New York City.) | 

AxcarrmcTvEr asp Scuteruae om Myson. I. The Kesava Temple 
at Blur. By P Narasimbaohar, M.A. Director af Archapkigical 
Rescarches in Miyaure. 40. Bangalore HG, Ta Ge. [Curatur, 
Cavermment Mook Depot, Bangalore, | 
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OHRONTOLE, 


Proposed Suspension of By-laws. 

At the Special General Meeting on Ist December it 
was stated that some members had received their 
notices for the meeting fess than seven clear days 
in advance as required by the By-laws. On enqmry 
being made, it appeared that a few copies of the 
JowkNaL containing the notice had not been posted 
by the printers at the proper time owing to the 
difficulty of getting men to work overtime at the week- 
end. The by-law has, therefore, been technically 
violated, and to put the matter right the Council have 
decided to summon a further Special General Meeting 
the date of which will be announced later. Meanwhile 
the President's letter dealing with the matter from the 
Council's point of view, and 4 summary of the debate 
at the Meeting of the Ist December, are before mem- 
hers in the last number of the JourNaL, pp. 60 to 65. 


How to Save Coal. 

The following letter has been addressed from the 
Institute to the Editors of the daily and weekly press 
of the country :— 

Sre,—The high cost of Coal and the necessity for con- 
serving the country's supplies make it incumbent upon 
everyons to cconomise in ita consumption. The Council of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects venture therefore 
to draw the attention of the public to & means at once 
simple and effective of achioving this end. A large pro- 
portion of our people live in houses still fitted with fire- 
grates which consume great quantities of coal without 
giving the consumer anything approaghing the full benetits 
of ita combustion. Such people are advised that 

Coal can be saved, 
Rooma bo heated at leas cost, 
The atmosphere of our great cities he brightened, and 
A considerable saving of money be effected 
by the following simple means :— 

Line your grates with firebricks, See that tho firebricks 
are high enough to stand up above the fire. Take care that 
the back brick leans forward and la not more than four 
inches from the front bars, Fill in the space at the back 
with fire-clay. See that your register is i not mare 
than one-fourth of tt fulleapacity, [Lf you have no regis. 
ter, partially close the chimney opening with another fire- 
brick, Fill-in the front space beneath the grate with o 
movable piece of metal. Tf you cannot do this, put a small 
firotile in the bottom of the grate. 
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If thes directions are carcfully followed the conser 
will help the Nation to save coal, to lessen transport, to 
leave larger quantities available for export, and therefore 
incidentally to reduce taxation. 

Your obedient Servant, 
lax MacAvmren, Seerelary 


The following Resolution was passed at a General 
Mveting of the Birmingham Architectural Association 
on Friday, the Sth Dooember ;— 

“That this Meeting of the Birmingham Archi- 
tectural Association hears with the deepest 
regret of the indisposition of the President of 
the Institute, and desires to express the sincere 
hope that the complete rest and treatment he 1s 
about to undergo will speedily restore him to 
health, so that the Institute and ite Alhed 
Societies may again have the benefit of his 
guidance and energy in the direction of its affairs. 
The Meeting also desires to acknowledge with 
sincere thanks the President's kind wishes for 
the success and prosperity of the Birmingham 
Architectural Association.” 

The President has expressed his acknowledginents 
in the following letter addressed to Mr. Herbert Buck- 
land [F'.], President of the Birmingham Association :— 

Dear Mr. Bocktaxn,—lI am most grateful to vou 
for your kind letter and good wishes, Will you atill 
further oblige me by informing your members how 
deeply I am touched by their Resolution, and how 
sensible Tam of the kindly and loyal feelings which 
inspired it, | 

It is perhaps easy for generous minds to do such 
things, but it is a very great and significant thing to 
think of them; and I regard your Resolution as a 
symbol of that unity in the profession of our great 
Art which will render us invincible in our efforta to 
advance its interests.—Believe me, dear Mr. Buck- 
land, gratefully and sincerely yours, 

Joun W. Simesor, 
Exhibition of the 

The private view of the models and drawings exhibited 
in this Competition, took place on the 16th inet, in the 
Maddox Street Galleries, which have been lent for ihe 
Exhibition by the R.LBLA. A namber of distinguished 
Visitora were present, including the Rt. Hon. Herbert 
Samuel, MPL, Monaeur Herry (of the Belgian Embassy), 
Mr. Ernest Newton, K.A., Sir Gos Frampton, R_A., Sir 
Cecil Hertelet. Mir. Algernon Maudsley, O.B.E., Admiral 
Dampier, Lady and Hon, Miss Dorothy Emmot, The Lady 
Swaythling, Sir James Agg-Gardner, MP. Sir Isidore-Spiel- 
mann, Miss Anna Alma-Tadema, Miss Emily Paterson, 
E.S.W., Sir Reginald and Lady Blomticld, R.A., Admiral 
Sir Edovnd Freemantls, G.C.B., Mr, L. KR. Farnell, Reetor 
af Exeter College, Oxford, ke. 

The Exhibition will be open free of charge from Wodnes- 
day, 1th December, to Wednesday, 2ith December, and 
from Monday, 29th December, to Saturday, Srd January, 
120, from 10 acu. to 5 pm. 


THE PROTECTION OF OLD COTTAGES 


A beautification and public amenities committer is 
to be appointed by the Bermondsey Borough Council. 
Among its duties will he the care and acquisition of 
open spaces, the planting of trees and shrubs in public 
streets, the improvement of waste spaces, the cultiva- 
tion by agreement with landlords and tenants of fore- 
cmirts and front gardens, the provision of boxes and 
plants for window gardens, and the promotion and 
encouragement of shows and competitions, 

The provision of winter gardens and entertainments 
coines Within the reference of the committee, which 
will also deal with the regulation of adverticements, 
the prevention of unsightly erections, refise dumps,de. 

National Housing Scheme : Concrete Construction. 

sur J. Tudor Walters, answering s question ad- 
dressed by Captain R. Terrell to the Minister of Health 
whether he was taking any action in respect of the 
proposals for the construction of concrete cottages 
which were being submitted to him, said : “* An expert 
Conimuittee appomted by mo to consider and report on 
the questions of standardisation and methods of oon- 
struction in house building have approved twenty-five 
different methods of building cottages in concrete, and 
Tam urging local authorities to adopt concrete con- 
struction where suitable materials are available. 
Tenders for some 400 concrete houses have been ap- 
proved by my Department, and a number of other 
proposals for the erection of concrete houses are in- 
chided wmong the house plans approved, but which 
have not yet reached the stage of tenders.” 

The Premier on the Condition of the Building Industry. 

Mr. Lloyd George, addressing a spectal conference of 
representatives of the Building Trades Industrial 
Council on the 16th inst., said that he hoped it would 
be presitie after the lat January to revert to the nor- 
mal course of business, so that building materials 
should he available through the ordinary trade chan- 
nels, The aternest vigilance is being exercised to pre- 
vent profiteering in materials, and full advantage will 
he taken of the Profiteering Act. Speaking of house- 
building ; of the five things essentinI—viz., sites, cash, 
maternal, transport and labour—the determining fac- 
tor, labour, presented the greatest difficulty, owing to 
the shortage ofmen inthe industry, There were some 
100,000) fower than before the war. Then, os to the 
outpat perman; though an improvement was being 
effected, the output was appreciahly below pre-War 
dave, [twas not a question of being exploited for un- 
due profit; the federated builders were doing their 
heat to ix a moderate rate of profit for which their 
members should be advised to work. He asked em- 
plovers and workmen to facilitate the introduction of 
widitional labour into the industry, and ulso improved 
methods of production. Heappealed to the great and 
small builders to take their fair share of cottage build- 
ing. Luxury building mast he discouraged until the 
housing difficulties are met. 





The Protection of Old Cottages. 

In an article under the above heading in Howsiny 
for the §th December, Mr. Ernest Newton, R.A. [F.), 
Hon. Consulting Architect to the Ministry of Health, 
writes ;— 

If anyone wore asked whot was one of the most chare- 
teristic features of England he would answer, without 
hesitation, its country towns and villages. Armnged, as 
they are, apparently without any very definite plan, the 
whole effect ia hom mr rR Every building almost 
hoe its sLecaigly-paasiart individual character: this charac- 
ter is always unobtrusive, and the whole forms a blend 
whiohit would be impossible to mateh anywherw else in tho 
world. Here and there a modern building, ignorantly de- 
eigoed and unekilfully bailt, thrusts iteelf into noties, hot 
serves only aa o foil to ite meighbours, and ia mercifully 
absorbed in as genes) mass. Not only ar these towne 
and villages satisfying to the eye and soothing to the mind, 
bot they constitute alan a record of the lives of those who 
built them, The history of a nation js incvitably written 
in its architecture, in the eottage as well aa in church 
and great house, and to those who have eyes to see, thease 
buildings tell the story of tho sturdy life of England for 
centuries, There js no doubt that the eubtle charm of tho 
ae village, with ite obureh surrounded by the graves 
of bygone ancestors of all ranks of life, exerta an wncon- 
scious influence on all these who live in it, an influence 
which deepens the affection foran England which is worth 
livingin and dyingfor, How often did the thoughts of tho 
men in the trenches tum to their own A sys pos village. 
thelrown aporial dwelling ; and stiffen them into  reeol ve 
to do and dare everything to guard their country anid their 
homes from the Savasart 

Unfortunately, althongh these old buildings were, for the 
most part, honestly and soundly built by men who knew 
and loved their craft, advantage has been taken of their 
apparent indestrnctibility to leave them without any ade- 
quate repair for ai 3 years, and in the English climate ne 
boilding, if negleoted, will last forever, The firat part to 
give way ia the roof covering, and water, the greatest foo ta 
buildings next to fire, begins itedeadiy work. Ceilings fall, 
rafters and flooring rot, the building soon ceases to be 
habitable, looks disreputable, i# finally condemned to 
deatruction and disappears, and with it disappears a pago 
of precious history. 

vow, in the majority of cases this destruction is not only 
unnooessary, but criminally wasteful. It ia not contended 
that every dilapidated cottage can be r-paired, hut it must 
be a very desperate case that will not yicld to skilful and 
experienced treatment. When a eee eee reached the 
disreputable stage described above, the Health Officer ia 
almost bound to condemn it, a# he in not, of course, techni- 
vally qualified to wd whether it can be repaired or not; 
hie concern is mait y with tho health of its inhabitants. 
I would appeal to all Local Authorities in districts where 
there are buildings of this description nat to be in too geal 
haste to call in the exeoutioner, but, before condemning 
them to destretion, to beck the advice of those skilled in 
the treatment of buildings that to the untrained eyw have 
lived thelr life and seem to ory aloud for removal. (Ot 
course, & certain nomber will be found to be paat repair, 
and it would not sad aan oe economically to attempt to du 
anything to them unless they were of very special arhitec- 
tural value: but eo long as the walla and foundations are 
round no bnilding is apa ropalr, With ekill and experi- 
enee the hulk of thoes © hone can be made dry, aweet, clean 
and healthy dwellings at n far lesa outlay than would be 
required to build new ones, Apart altogether from osthe- 
tio considerations, it ie both practical and economical tu 
anatoh old cottages from destruction and #o repair thee 
thatatammall outlay they become habitable again without 
destroying in any way their character or history. 

The Ministry will be glad to advise any local anthoritice 


who are uncertain whether cottages, which in their present 
stato have to be condemned, cannot be economically 
altered so an to bring them up te the required standard, 


British School at Athens: Libri Desiderati. 
The Director and Librarian in Athens are most 
anxious, in the national as well as in the learmed 
interest, that the Likrary of the School should he a 
worthy epitome of British Scholarship. From time to 
time, however, works Spreantant are quite beyond the 
ordinary resources of the School, and are yet essential 
to this purpose. They venture therefore to submit 
the following list of books to the munificence of fnends 
of the School — 
The Dictiowary of National Biography. 
The Kueyclopodia Kritannica (latest olition). 
Hall ayt's Voyages. 
The Loch Classical Library. 
Seriplorwes Classicorum Bibliothera Oronienaia, 
Smith and Silthorp, Flora (race, 
Among other lactnm@ are :— 

British School at Rome: Catalogue of the Capitoline 
Meerews. Ed. H. Stuart Jonns, 8va and dito. 
Marencdon Pree, 1O)2. 

‘ook, A.B: Zeus a Siwy im Ancient Religion, 

Cambridge, 1914. i 

Czaplicka (MLA.): Turks of Central Avia in History anal 
at the Preseal Joy So. Olarendon. Press, 1019. 
Dawkins, R.M.: Modere ffreek in Asia Minor. f¥0, 

Cambeidg, Pree, 1916. 


VO, 


Lang. A. : HMomerand Mie Age. Svo. Longmans Green 
& Oo... LOM. 
Leal, Wo: Companion to the Iiad. Syo, Macmillan, 


1st. 

Miller, W.: Jiiatery of Olloman Emyare. S80. 

hridgr, | tm. 

Pumpolly: Explorations in W, Terkestiom, TMM, TINS. 

Address forsending>-—The Secretary, Britieh School 
at Athens, 19, Bloomsbury Square, W.C.1, who will 
cratefully acknowledges any books sent, 

Victoria and Albert Museum, 

A nuniber of important examples of English furniture 
and woolwork have recently been acquired by gift as well 
aa by purchase. Among the chief gifts is o choir of tho 
time of Charles [1., eelected by Sir George Donaldson from 
his museum at Hove. Another important gift waa mado 
by Mir, Thomas Sutton of a fine collection of English toa 
caddies brought together during the past thirty years by 
the late Mrs. Sutton. ‘The furniture acquired by purchase 
includes a mahogany thest-of-drawers in the manner of 
Chippendale, « Charles TL. walnut cabinet on pharm. a 
minature burvan or writing cabinet of the time of Quen 
Anne, and an Elizabethan armohair. 


Carn 


ALLIED SOCLETIES. 

The third general meeting of the seeaion was held at the 
Astociation’y moms, Royal Society of Artists’ Buildings, 
New Street, Birmingham, on Friday, Sth inst., when tho 
President, Mr. H. T. Buckland, FALL BLA., gave his Presi- 
dential address, ‘hero were #2 members present. In the 
oourse of his address Mr, Buckland referred to the attitnde 
of the City Council towards the profession on housing 
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problema. Tt seams to me deplorable,” ho said, “ that 


a city which has educated a large number of architects 
at ite School of Art, many of them men of recognised abil- 
ity, should not give recognition to men on their return from, 
the war. This is a time af exceptional difficulties both in 
the architectural profession and in the building trades, We 
have offered our services. ‘The necessary workin con- 
nection with house-plunning and Inying out of areas is 
being done by a Corporation department, and beyond the 
possibility of entering the few competitions, the architects 
are receiving no help.” 

During the war, Mr. Buckland said, the Association 
formed committecs to assist newly members. The effort 
did not mect with all the support that waa expected, When 
housing schemes were maturing the Association approached 
the Council through the Housing Committee, Wat the only 
encouragement given was the opportunity of conipeting for 
plans for the Pineapple Extate. 

With regard to the Civic Society, Mr. Buckland said it 
was formed largely on the suggestion of Councillor Coeorge 
Cadbury, jun., and Mr. George Talbot. It could have 
heen regarded as an advisory committee to help the Coun-. 
cil on matters of planning and laying out new areas. Hoe 
regretted that the City Council had not made the use of 
that soctety which it might have done, anil which would 
have been to the city’s distinct advantage. 





THR STORMING OF ZEEBRUGGE. 

The storming of Zeebrugge and the blocking of the 
Cunal ia perhaps one of the finest deeds in nayal his- 
tory. This action was distinct from the ordinary 
activities of the Dover Patrol to whose splendid and 
untiring services monuments are already being erected. 

Before an attack of this sort can be launched there 
must be much careful preparation in closest detail, 
much anxious thought but without the noble gallantry 
of those to whom the task is allotted, no plans, how- 
ever well laid, can succeed, and when the news was 
told the whole world was thrilled by the glory of the 
deed. The result was to render the submarine base 
useless at a most critical time, and not only mlieve us 
of a terrible danger, but put new heart into the people 
of Belgium who, cut off from authentic news, were 
cheered by a deed which no German censorship could 
conceal, : 

The Anglo- Belgian Union, desiring to commemorate 
for all time this herow deed, decided to promote a 
competition for a Memorial worthy of this reat. 
achievement. Their desire was to erect a Memorial 
commemorating the glory of the action rather than a 
monument of mourning for the noble men who fave 
their lives in carrying it ont. This Competition has 
now been held* and the first place Seaptiltc a design 
which in the opinion of the Committee worthily com- 
memorates this sublime action, and an appeal is nibw 
being made for funds with which to carry out the work, 

ioe site has been | agronaly pierenitead and there ia 
nothing to prevent the work being started as soon as 
the oe subscribed. SEAS OF SOE 


" See note on the Exhibition of the Designs, p. 68. 


THE FINAL EXAMINATION: PROBLEMS IN DESIGN 






No one with o spark of imagination can fail to have 
his feelings stirred by the history of the storming of 
Zeebrugge, and the Committee is confident that not- 


withstanding the numerous Appeals that have been 
made for other objects there will he a generous re- 
sponse to an Appeal for the erection on Belgian soil of 
a Monument wha 
daring British achievement. 





COMPETITIONS. 

‘The Competitions Committee of the Roval Institute 
of British Architects requests Members and Licen- 
tiates to refrain from taking part in the above compe- 
tition, the conditions not being in conformity with 
the Institute Regulations for Architectural Competi- 
tions, The Committee is in communication with the 
promoters of the competition with a view to the 
amendment of the conditions. 

lax MacAuisTen, Seerelary. 








THE EXAMINATIONS, 
The Final: Alternative Problems in Design. 
fuetruchous fo Conditatcs, 


I. The drawings, which should proforably be on uuiform 
alwets of paper of not lesa than Looperial sizo, coust be sont 
to the Beoretary of the Boand of Architectural Education, 
Royal Institute of British Architects, 0 Conduit Strect, Wes 
on or before the dates specitied below. 

2, Each ect of drawings must be aigned by the author, 
AND it FUL, NAME AND apppess, and the name of the 
avhool, if any, in which the dmwings have been prepared 
mudt be attached thereto. 

$. All designs, whether done ina school or wut, must be 
ajwompanied by a declaration from the Student that the 
design is his own werk auil that the drawings have bean 
wholly executed by him. In the preparation of the design 
the Student may prot by advicw. | 

4, Drawings for subjects (a) are to have the ehadows pro- 
Jocted at-an angle of 45° in line, monochrome, or coho in, 
Drawings in eubjecta (b) are to be finished an working 
drawings, Lettering on all drawings must be of a clear, 
echolarly, and unaffecto:| charactor. 

Subject XLLX. 

(a) Aw Euurtian Goaxo Stamease aso Vestinone 
ins GesriaMax's Hovse.—Tho candidate is tu imbicate 
the rvome adjuining the ataironse. 

Draviage.— inch scale: one plab anil two sections. 

(6) A Factory ox as [stayp Sire Oursioe THK Losbon 
Auna.—Building to be rt feet square anid bays ae “ a 
the top Boor to ‘carry machinery (fowl, porsq. toot). fie 
aelata be fre eit r 

Drawinge.—}-inch ecalo: plan, elovation and sections. 
l-inch mectional detail. 

(a) A ‘Tows Civeen To Sear 80 Peusons.—Material, 
ferre-concrote, Corner site, 

‘Drawings. — Pinch sealo: plan, section and two ole ya- 
lone. 4-inch detail. 

(6) A Damy Faam ron 100 Cows: 
Howse. 

Drowings.—-inch scale: plan, sections and two ole- 
vations, 


wirnh Haitirrs 


h commemorates a glorious and 


o1 


Subject Lf. 

(a) A Muswoman“ Orex Accnss ” Linnaut ow ComsEn 
Sire.—i0 feeb square. Rooms; oewepaper, roading, 
magazine, reference library. Small museum, mall lecture 
room, Stock room in basemont. 

Drawingt.—}inch scale: plans, elevations amd two 
seotions. §-inch detail. 

(6) A Penwaxest Canraus You a Works, WITh SiMu- 
TANEOUS Skating ACCOMMODATION FoR (HM) Mew AND EAM) 
Wowes, No wai ct | ay 

Rooms: rat: amoking moms, Kitchen and all 
necemary offices, Lavatory accommodation for kitchen 
staff. 1 rs office, 

Draicings.—pinchscalo; plans, sections and elevations. 

Dates for Submission of Designs iw 1020. 
Sabj. XLEX. Subj. b. Subj. Li. 


United Kingdom 28th Feb. S0th April F0th June 
Johannes burg th April Wihdune Slat Ang. 

Melbourne — Sist May slat July Oth Se pl. 
Sydney Bist May jlat July 30th Sept. 
Toronte Slot Mar 3iet May diet July. 





MINUTES. IV. 


At the Fourth General Meeting (Urdinary) af the 
Seasion 1919-20, held Monday, 16th December, 1919, at 5 
jti.—Preent: Mr. E. Guy Dawber, Vice-President, 
in the Chair, 44 Fellows (including 3 mombers of the 
Council), 23 Amociates (inclading 2. members of the 
Connell}, 2 Licentiates, and sever Tisilar—thy Minutes 
of the Meeting held lst Decomber were taken as trad and 
signed aa correct. 

Mr. Frederick Chatterton [/.| aml Mr. James Guy 
Warwick [A.], attending for tho first time wince their 
election, wore formally admitted by the Chairman. 

on, Secrotary announced that Mr. St. Clair 
Baddeley had presented to the library a collection of [20 
orginal drawings of the Palaces af Genoa done by the order 
and executed undor the direction of Peter Paul Rubens. — 

A vote of thanks to Mr. Baddeley for his valuable gift 
wae paseod by acclamation. rece a 

The Scoretary announced that the following candidates 
had been nominated for eloction :-— — 

As Peucows (27): Ormrod Maxwell sg baie [=i (os); 
Quentin Mangnall Mubm | 4., 1910], Preston; Walter 
Hargreaves, Bourne [A., [SOD], Saskatoon; Charics 
Ceo ttrey Bouteher (a., 1910], Kedah; Norman Gordon 
Bridgman [A.. 1592], Paignton; Annesley Harold 
Brownrigeg [4., 1008); Henry Juha Chetwood [.1., M010] ; 
Houry Gilbort Giamble [4., 1501}, Lincoln; Thos, Vraneis 
Wiltshire Grant, MO. [4., 1010); William Courtenay Lo 
Maitre (4., 1905); Edward Brantwood Maufo, M.A.Uxon. 
fA, M0]: Lealio ‘Thomas Moor, MAC, (2, 1905); Robert 
icone Muir {A., L012); Basil Oliver | 4.. POLO); Stanley 
Whurchill Ramecy [a., L008); William Walter Seatt= 
Moanerit, ALC, a Or}; Alen Sind tho a TiS | 5 
Honry Spoucer Waltott Stone [A., 14d), Taunton ; 
Gharles Hilbert Strange [A 1801), Tunbridge Wells; 
dwin James Teooh [A., 1901], Norwich; Conrad Binl- 
wood Willoocks (4., 1012) Rowling; Frank Reginald 
Gould Wille [4., 1802). And the following Liventiates 
who have pass the stat Se Seman >—Arthur 
Jones Dever: Vincent Jerome Esch, Caloutta ; Edmund 
Bertram Kirby, O.B.E., Liverpool; Henry Thos. Sandy, 
Staffont; Stephen Wilkingon, Valoutta. 

Mr. Sydnev Porks [#.], F.8.4., having real & paper on 
“ Loxnos Tows Puaxsixe Scurwes 18 1066," and shown 
several lantern illustrations, a discussion ensued, andon tin 
motion of Profesor 8. D. Adshead [/'.], seconded by Sir 
Banister Fletcher [F.}, 0 vote of thanks wax passed, to 
him by acclamation. . | 

Mr. Perks having responded, the procoedings closed ant 
the meoting separated at 0.40. | 
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AN APPEAL FOR THE BLIND. 


What does eyesight mean to an artist? Life? And 
supposing vou who read these lines wore saddenly to look 
up from the drawing in front of you to find that the curtain 
of physica! darkness had suddenly descenilod across those 
windows of your mind that mean life to you! “Would vou 
not feel the most unutterable despair t 

And yet there are thousands of mon and wonen in this 
country who have all the cravings, all the longings of the 
urtivt’# soul, who are shut out for ever from the simple 
things that incan so much to youevery day. ‘Tho nian who 
is suddenly deprived of sight has to be equipped to face a 
new world, a world in which fingers and ears take the place 
of eyes, to begin all over again and cultivate to the full 
those senses which are to take the place of his vision, 

Here then is a cause that surely needs no bolstering u p 
with fine phrases or studied eloquence. The National 
Institute for the Blind is also a great College of Light. Tt 
helpe & blind man in a thousand ways to equip himself 
anew, to become o useful and happy citizen: it is by far 
the biggest producer of embossed literature in the world ; 
it teaches the blind in their own homes; it is respansible 
for the after-care of the soldiors and sailors blinded in the 
great war; it pays out large sums of money to the necessi- 
tows blind; it is alive to all the needs of the highor educn- 
tion of the blind ; it has «a Home for little Blind Babies ; it 
4 responsible for a hostel for blind woinen workers—the 
list might be prolonged if space would allow. a 

With confidence then we appeal to you, without fear anil 
without shame, for the possession of a firivilege must 
ueuredly entail aa well the possession of a gratitude which 
can best be expressed by practical sympathy and. co- 
operation. Will you not, therefore, send a donation, no 
matter how small, to the Secretary, Metropolitan Branch 
af the National [nstitute for the Blind, 224-6-8, Great 
Portland Street, London, W.1 7 

AnTinOn Preansox, 
Preavdent d: Hon. Treasurer, 





4 Dee 1919, 








Appointments. 

Mr. Percival Monek ton [F.] has boon appouitod Surveyor 
to the Commission of Licutenancy for the City of London. 

Mr. W. 5. Purchon, M.A. [4.], who is a member of the 
the Department af Architecture at Sheflich University for 
the past ten years, has heen appointed) Leoturer in Archi- 
tecture and Civiv Design at the Technical College, Cardiff. 

Mr. H. DD. Searles-Wood [FJ and Mir, Herbert Buckland 
[F.] have been appointed to represent the RULBLA. at the 
Royal Sanitary Institute's Congress at Birmingham, Jul y 
Mh-2ath, 10a. 


Professional Notice. 

A partnership has been entered into betwoon Mr, Albert 
Schofield, of Southport, and Mr. F. Morrall Maddox [. },.off 
Stoke-on-Trent, ‘The practice will be varried on under the 
atvle of Mesure, Schotiekd & Maddox, Architects, Queen's 
Chambers, Lord Street, Southport. 


Post Wanted. 


Themes aga i: man recently domobilived |s 
absioun to obtain post with Architect or Engineer, with 
a view to Lraining os Draughteman. No peerage ex peri- 
enee, but natural aptitude for drawing. Excellent Army 
and previous business mcond,—Adid ness Secretary HLT.BOA, 
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NOTICES. 
Business Meeting, 5th January, 1920. 

The FIFTH GENERAL MEETING | Busiiess) of the 
Season 1019-20 will be held Monday, dth J nny, 120), wh 
5 p.m., for the following purposes ;— 

To real the Minutes of the Meeting held Lith December, 
110); formally to adinit members attending for tho first 
lime sines their election. 

To procesd with the election of the following candidates 
for Fellowship :— 

As FeLtows (27), 
AYrTox ; Oaanou Max wou [4., 1003), 2 Verulam Huild- 
ings, Grays Jon, WiC); Chorch Row, Hampatead, 
Bocum: Questin Maxenwann [4., 1010], Victoria Cham- 
ltr, Fishergate, Preston ; and Whitecute, Devonshire 
Road, St. Anne's-on-the-Sea, Lanes, 

Kovuxk: Wanten Hangneaves [4., 1599), 303 Canada 
Huillings, Saskatoon, Canada. . f 
Bourcwkek: Oiannes Grorrnzmy (4. 1010), Alor Star, 

Kedah, Malay Peninsula. , 
Bitnoitas : NoxMas Gronge[d., 1803),1 Palace Avenue, 
and “ Carlyon,” Cadwell Koad, Paignton. 
Biowshicg ; ANNesLey Hanotp [.1., 1 OS], 69 Chancery 
_ bane, FO. ; and The White Hovis, Milford, Surrey. 
Coetwoon, Hexey Jouw [.1., 1010), § Bedford Row, 
W.C.L; and Brook House, Bishops Stortford. 
(AMELE: Hexny Ginenr (A, 1891), Bank Street Chany. 
bers, Lincoln ; and “ Budleigh,” The Grove, Lincoln. 
(mast: Tiros, Faasci Witrauing, MC, fA, 191d), 11 
Buckingham Street... W.C.2; and 148 High Street, 
Kensington, 
Le Matrae : WintiaM Countanay f4., 1905], 69 Finsbury 
Pavement, EC, ; and 58 Palace Court, W, | 
Matre: Epwanp Baanrwoop, M.A.Oxon. [4., 191d), 
+ Raymond Buildings, WoC.) : and 130 Church Street, 
Chelsea, 8. W.3, 
Moone: Lesue Thomas, ALG, [4., 1905), 3 Raymomd 
Buildings, W.0.1; and 3 Squires Mount, Hampstead. 
Mem : Ronxat Gouge {4., 1012), Gerrands Cross, Bucks : 
aul 15 Elers Road, Ealing, W.12. | 
(Liven : Basr ee 1010}, 7 Southampton Stroet, Blow gu- 
bury, W.C.1; and 148 Kensington High Street, WB. 
RAMeeY : Stastey Carmen, [4., 106), 46 Great Russell 
Stroet, WoO. ; and “ Helmadale,”’ Kempton, Surrey. 
Sur Moxcumrr: Wit Ware, MC. er 1012), 
It tiry's Inn Place, and 13 Hari Street, W.0.1, 
Satrriens : Avge | 4.. 1908], Skinners’ Hall, 9 Dowgate Hill, 
EC. ; and the Manse, Bishops Stortfond, Herts. 
Stusk: Hiwky Srexcen Wanoorr | 4., 1004), 44 North 
Street, and Kingswood, Staplegrove, Taunton, 
STmasan: Chances Hunan [al 1801], 40 Dudley Real, 
Tun briige Wells. 
Tesch: Enwis James [A., 1001, 15 Court ("tun ty Deere, 
The Walk, Norwich ; and Ruverside Road, Norwich, 
WiLLcocks: Coxnan Binnwoon Fak, IDES, ID Friar 
Street; and Willvtead, Cavorsham Heights, Heading. 
Witte: Fraxk Recisain Gouin {., 1893), 34 Fins bury 
Pavement, E.0C.2; and §3 Badminton Road, 8.W.12: 

And ‘the following. Licentiotes who have poe the 
qualifying oxtmination :— | 
Daven: Anrnun Janes, Sarveyor's Offies, Grocers’ Hall, 

Princes Strevt, EAC.2; abd 3 Trafalgar Square, 8. WA, 
Keen: Vincesr Jenoms, Architect-in-Charge, Victoria 
Memorial, Caleutta, | 
KRmav: Eowouxi Bewrnam, 0.8. E., 5 Cook Stroet, Laver. 
, ol; and Overdale, Oxton, Birkenhead, 

Sanny : Hexay Tuos., 22 Greengate, Staffonl : 7! Temple 

_ Row, Birmingham ; 9 Albert Square, Manchester, 
WILkiméson: Sternex, Standani Buildings, Dalhousie 
Square, Caleutta ; and Lingdale, Bournemouth. 





GCornnat's Hoter, O1n Bank Croan, Enixnvnoce, Demolished 1635. 


OLD EDINBURGH AND SOME OF ITS BUILDINGS. 
By Henry F. Kerr, F.8.A. Scot. (4. ]. 
Read before the Edinburgh Architectural Association, 27th November, 1919. 





of the hills and vallevs upon which it stands. Were these not formed by two opposing forces of 

Nature, Heat and Cold? The voloanic fires raised the ills; the grinding of the ice floes hol- 
lowed out the valleys, Arthur's Seat, Calton Crags, and the Castle Rock are greater and lesser lava 
uplifts of the great voleamie mountain that covered many square miles of country, and of which the 
Pentland Hills were outer spurs. ‘his great mountain theicefields have swept away, except where the 
harder rocks have withstood the passage of the ice. Thus has been produced that western crag ard 
eastern tail formation of hill—the western crag of hard rock protecting the softer eastern portion from 
being earned seawards by the advancing avalanche. 

Our immediate concern is, however, with the characteristics of the city itself. As there were time 
periods in the makmg of its site, so there were periods—three great periode—in the development of the 
town. These were the Military, the Eeelesiastical, and what may be called the Burghal Periods, 
These are arbitrary divisions, and not to be fixed by certain dates. The Military Period arose from the 
necessity of defence, first in usmg the “ Castle Rock “ as the ste of a lull fort, to be resorted to in 
times of danger, Subsequently a strong tower was erected there, and a village of some eort prew on 
the lower {western) surface of the rock. When the military power became stronger, and the need of 
defence greater, the village was removed from the rock, and became the nucleus of a town on the site 
of “ Castle Hill,” about a bow-shot distance east of the castle, The castle and the great tower, built by 
David I., dominated the site of old Edinburgh for centuries. David's Tower was erected in 1867-77, 
and was destroved in the siege of the castle by Sir Wm. Drury in 1572. The position of this tower has 
quite recently heen discovered. ‘The sixteenth-century palace bmildmgs at the south-east corer of the 
castle almost adjoined this tower, the under walls of which were enclosed by the erection of the Half 
Moon Battery after 1578. Indeed, in the lower storey of the Half Moon Battery there is the fragment 
of the Flodden Wall " still projecting from the old tower at its eouth-east angle. The position of this 
wall is also identified by the well-known drawing of the siege of the castle in 1572. Down from the 
castle the High Street stretches in dignified breadth to the Netherbow Port, then eastwards the road 
is prolonged by the Canongate through the ecclesiastical township in the precinets of Holyrood Abbey 
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nN DINBURGH is unique in many of its charactenstics, One of the most remarkable is the story 
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A map of Edinburgh in the fifteenth century indicates the extent of the city as contained within 
the early stone wall. It started from the Wellhouse Tower, on the north of the eastle (at the hage of 
the rock), and skirted the existing marsh (the future North Loch). Then it abruptly turned up the 
castle bank southwards to what is now the east end of the “ Esplanade": then across Castle Hill, 
and turning in a -south-easterly line crossed the West Bow, at the West Bow Port. From this point 
it took an easterly direction, although not a quite straight course, and at length turned northwards 
to the Netherbow Port, where Edinburgh of that date ended. 
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As for the defence of the northern portion of the city, it is presumed that the wall proceeded from 
the Netherbow Port some distance northwards, and that the craggy steepness of the north-eastern end 
of the hill, and the marsh on the north margin, reaching to the early wall (indicated above) served 
sufficiently for defence. Round about the city outwith the walls were the sites of the ecclesiastic 
foundations. The Greyfriars Monastery was at the junction of the Grassmarket and Candlemaker 
Row. The Kirk o’ Field (8. Mary’s in the Field) was on the top of the slope rising from the Cowgate. 
The Blackfriars Monastery adjoimed it, at the east end of the Cowgate. Trinity College Church, on the 
north of the town, was almost overhung by the Calton Crags, 

Edinburgh is a conspieuons instance of the not uncommon arrangement of medimval towne 
having at one end the castle, the sign of military protection and domination : at the other end the 
great abbey, a later protecting and dominating foree: and between these the burch with its church 
anid Tolbooth, and the people's homes. As someone has said, the people were thus placed hetween the 
upper and the nether mill stones, and although history records the tyranny of military and ecclesiastic 
rile, 1t nlso records the overthrow of both by the burghers. Tho “ Flodden Wall.” rad eal Hensian 
it was hastily formed after the panic of that day, is easily traced, as in great part it used the boundaries 
of the monastic possessions, together with other existing walls, which were partly renewed and partly 
strengthened. It enclosed the Grassmarket on the west, went southwards up the vennel, then erossed 
eastwards along the back of the later Heriot's Hospital, bounded the grounds of the Greyfriars to 
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Greyfriars or Bristo Port, then eastwards and round the Blackfriars Yards, and enclosed the Cowgate 
at the east, and thence to the Netherbow Port. | 

Of the ecelesinstical development a great deal might be recalled. Of the Friaries, Black, Grey, 
and White, only tradition and some historical items remain. But of the three larger churches of the 
city we have some stones standing. There ig of the great abbey of Holyrood only a remnant of the 
nave and part of the west front left. From recent excavations in the palace garden the complete 
plan of the church is laid bare ; but no trace of the conventual buildings has been discovered. Both 
the interior and exterior of the remains of the chapel are full of interest and charm, and are justly 
celebrated for excellence of design and skill in execution. St. Giles, the parish chureh, dates from the 
ninth century, but what can be seen is not earlier than the fourteenth century, and most of it fifteenth 
century ; the famous Crown being of seventeenth-century date. ‘The intenor of the church is rendered 
interesting as a historical patchwork. It was vaulted in 1880. After mid-fifteenth century a 
successiom of chapels were added, giving breadth to the plan and beanty to the interior. In the 
fourteenth century the Moray Aisle, at the south side of the nave, was formed. In the fifteenth century 
the Albany Aisle, opposite the Moray Aisle ; and also the Preston Aisle, on the south side of the chor. 
In the sixteenth century the small Chapman Aisle, off the Preston Aisle ; and the Lauder Aisle, to the 
south of the Moray Aisle, were added. The vaulting of the church was heightened in the fifteenth 
century, and the choir and transepts were lengthened during this later busy ehureh-building period. 

Tn the fifteenth century there was erected part of u ehurch whose history and design are too little 
known. Chis is Trinity College Church. Its history is pathetic. It was the latest to be built, i 
was founded under august circumstances, and endowed munificently by Mary of Gueldres, the widow 
of King James IL, in 1462. It was pulled down in 1849 to provide a siding for railway trucks. The 
choir with its aisles, the central tower and transepts, and a sacristy were completed. It was a fully 
vaulted church and an excellent example of fifteanth-century desion. Its importance may he 
gauged by comparing a bay of Holyrood, St. Giles, and Trinity College. Holyrood is, of course, an 
easy first both in deaign and seale, but the seale of 5t. Giles is inferior to that of Trinity College. In 
height alone Holyrood ts 10 feet more than Trinity College, and Trinity College, m tum, 10 feet more 
than St. Giles (with its heightened vault). There is in the work at Trinity College Chureh, both in 
exterior and interior, a delightful freedom and vigour of design. From some scanty plans and the 
re-erected fragment of the choir and apse, it has been possible to recall the appearance of this fine 
church. ‘The apse shows great power as well as subtlety of design, and in its vault we have the com- 
pletion of a most impressive interior, Some old photographs, sometimes with the stones numbered for 
re-erection, give some idea of the solidity af construction and characteristic design, the tracery of the 
south transept window and the angle buttresses. Again, the beld fying buttresses carrying the 
thrust of the choir vaulting over the aisle roofs. When in process of time it was elected to rebuild 
the church, it was found that not one-third of the old stones were available for the work, so only a 
poor fragment of the noble church is now incorporated with the modern church of that name in Jeffrey 
Street. ‘The furnishing of the church was 4s rich us its endowment, and there is preserved im the 
State Apartments of Holyrood Palace the beautiful painted altar piece. Great was the aim, generous 
was the gift, but. all was laid waste by blundering baste, and to-day Edinburgh is left so much the 
poorer, 

In the third division of our subject—the Burghal development—we enter 4 somewhat varied 
atmosphere, an atmosphere that is charged with strong reminiscences of our immediate progenitors, that 
vives a feeling of familiar consciousness to our survey. Let us hope it cultivates a no less powerful 
spirit of reverence for all that is good and is gone. An early print by Holler shows the portion of the 
town from St. Giles to the Canongate Tolbooth, and shows at « glance the distinctive grouping of the 
town to the west of the Netherbow Port, and of the ecclesiastical township of the Canongate. Within 
the city walls the houses were built on narrow closes, conserving every foot of space, and piling storey 
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agate, although the front of the street was gradually built upon, behind were the 
houses of many courtiers surrounded by large gardens, If-we pursue our way from the site of Holler's 
view, on the south of the city, we will traverse the ancient road—now called the Pleasance—and at the 
foot of the hill pass the Cowgate Port on our left. From thence we would mount St. Mary's Wynd to 
the Netherbow Port. This was the eastern extremity of the city whieh was here guarded by this wreat 
gateway. It was the chief entrance for tho city from the south (by St, Mary's Wynd), from the east 
(by the Canongate), from Leith (by Leith Wynd). This gateway with its porteullis and tower and spire, 
its circular angle towers, reminiscent of the old palace at Holyrood, and its tumpike stairs, was an 
impressive and practical defence to the city. On passing westwards through its archway we enter the 
eity of Edinburgh. The locality of the Netherbow was unique, and viewed from 100 yards up the street 
the prospect was quaint and charming. ‘The late Mr. Bruce Home in a view of this yuarter—the 
Nether Bow—shows us on the left Ancrum House, Moubray House, Knox's House and Balmerino 
House; the vista closed by the old gateway. With the exception of the Knox and Moubray houses 
all are now gone. The Port itself was pulled down in 1764, and so far as we know it was the first 
municipal “ Improvement." 

The old Port was not in a state of decay ; but there seem; to have been some sort of epidemic for 
the removal of city gates at that time. London had removed its gates in 1760, and the magistrates of 
Edinburgh expressed themselves as apprehensive of the fortified or fortifiable building being seized 
by rebellious persons to the danger of the peaceful citizens. We can afford now to look back upon this 
tims, and in calmaess reflect on what has bean lost. Even had it been proved to have been an 
obstraction to traffic—whieh it eartamly was not, for what traffic is there or was there 9—there Was @ 
remsdy. The gateway could have remained to mark the end of the city, and the abutting houses 
slightly recessed or arcaded so as to allow of a surplus of traffic to pass on either side. Thus to-clinw 
this worthy example of Burghal defence might have stood to add its quota to the impressive old world 
towa. Knox's and Moubray’s Houses in the immodiate vicinity are object lessons in the retention of 
these old buildings, and thus saving the buildings of the old eity from thoughtless demolition. 

It is not only on the sides of the main streets that the good old houses are found, sometimes down 
the closes excellent examples are—or more accurately were—to be met with. For exam ple, the Earl of 
Selkirk’s house in Hyndford Close, removed some years ago for a clergy house, his was nie 
building, with a tower supported on arches. It was one of our city treasures which ought not to have 
been allowed to disappear. But, as so frequently happens, no one who eares about such things know 
the danger it was in until the evil was done. 

A little further up the street was Blackfriars Wynd, a wynd full of ecclesiastical residences, and 
almost every house of some distinction, There was at the head of the wynd Clerk of Penicuik’s house, 
formerly Lord Home's. A little down the left side was a doorway, with the richest lintel in the city, 
also Lauderdale Honge, and another with a projecting staircase, and soon. On the right-hand side the 
Regent Morton's House is passed, which is still with us, but shorn of its timber exereseenevs. Below it 
a stone land with projecting timber galleries, and at the bottom the Karl of Orkney's house stood, 
Then adjoining the Cowgate and upposite the Orkney House was the most famou of il, Cardinal 
Beaton’s house. 

For some inexplicable reason it was decided to make a thoroughfare for trafic between the Cowgato 
and the High Street. The only mode of doing so seemed to the wisdom of that day to make « 40 foot 
street on the line of the old wynd. This straight line of increased width necessitated the sacrifice of old 
buildings on one side of the wynd, so unfortunately it was decided to cleur the east side away—the side 
that contsined the best houses, amongst others the Cardinal's. As ill-luck would have it, by son 
error in levelling perhaps, it was found that as the new road did not suit the floors of the old houses 
or the Hoors of the old houses did not suit the fall of the street—the houses on the other side Were re- 
moved also! Only the Morton House escaped. One would have thought that as the Beaton House 
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was the most valuable, some plan would have been adopted to save it. With its gardens it was one ol 
the most precious buildings of old time in the city, full of years, full of quaintness, full of history ; but 
the straight street, of no moment and of no uee, has ruthlessly swept it awny along with its sympathetic 
companions. 

| venture to draw attention to a solution that a little kindly consideration has produced, if a wider 
street is necessary, either for traffic or for sanitary reasons. On the left is shown the plan of the wynd 
as it was: in the centre the plan as itis: and to the right the plan as it might have been. In such a 
scheme some sacrifice is required, but by this we had been able to save many of the old buildings and 
provide ih more picturesque thorouchfare in the process. Near the Cowgate, opposite Cardinal Reaton's 
house, two good houses in the adjoining close have been incorporated with the west sile of the new 
street. The real error was in the ides of widening the wynd. Surely this, the most wonderful 
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thoroughfare in the old town, after the West Bow, might have gone unscathed even as a museum for 
our descendants: and if a street for traffic were essential (which it is not) it might have been cut 
through where less interesting buildings would have been disturbed. I can quite imagine some sant- 
tary expert sagely muttering “ Slums!" No doubt from one point of view our friend is neht; but he 
Is perchance taking « one-sided view of the question. 

Se tita people seem to think that any old building if unoccupied must be ruinous: it need not be so, 
Some people seem to think that 1f old buildings are tenanted they must be slums ; it need not be so, 
Of course it often happens—it perhaps usually is trae—that our old buildings are slums. And all of 
us can agree in this that slums they must not remain. There is no reason why they should continue 
to beslums. Why thents this so? -Itis not the fault of the buildings ; they are strong, m moat eases, 
and ready for years of service ; but they have been overreached by the rapid advance of sanitation on 
the one hand, and on the other by their oceupation by « lower class of tenants than they were designed 
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for. Put the people of one of these slum properties in a palace, and the palace would be a slum in a few 
months. This truth is also seen by reversing the action. Place well-bred residents in what is now 
a slam house, and it would gradually but surely become a sanitary dwelling. It is the tenants, and 
not the houses that are to blame. Raise the moral tone of the people, and the slam question is solved. 
Our Town Council some time ago made an effort in this direction. They purchased Milne’s Court, 
a Most interesting tenement of 1690 date. The houses were remodelled, but the exterior remained to 
tell its history in its own way. It is understood that there is no great profit to show on the transaction 
as an investment, because the cost of remodelling was serions + but even had there been a loss the city 
was still the eventual gainer by having saved the old building from demolition, and thus retained the 
old world feeling of the locality. But note the crucial point ; notwithstanding the improvement in 
the sanitary condition of the houses, the mental morale of the tenants seems in no Way improved. 
We cannot say like Lord Fisher “ Sack the lot!” but must quietly nerve ourselves to the question of 
the betterment of the people. 

Let us proceed up the High Street. The quaint panelled timber front of Allan Ramsay's shop, 

that was a joy for years, has been displaced by the new bmldings of the North Bridge; we scarcely 
realised that this “ auld farrant " (old fashioned) tenement was doomed, until we saw i “ Waa not,” 
On the opposite side of the street and a little west is the Tron Church. In 1788 one of the early ** im- 
provements " of the etty fathers was initiated in the construction of Hunter Square.. There were two 
old lands " or tenements which stood one block away from the west side ofthe church, By exaiining 
a plan of this spot we can see that if the square had been contracted three feet, these two great and 
impressive buildings might have been saved. At the time this happened the loss of even so important 
buildings as the Black Turnpike and the Clamshell Turnpike was a comparatively smull matter. 
But this has been gomg on year after year : one by one; or two by two, the old houses have disa ppeared, 
So much so that whereas in 1788 the number of old buildings greatly predominated over new buildings, 
in 1919 the reverse is the case. In 1788 there were in the Historic Mile, from the Castle to Holyrood, 200 
closes and Wynds ; to-day not one of these exists, if we except the White Horse Close, which is really 
a court. Again, in 1785 there were fully 2,000 tenements of houses in this street ; to-day there are less 
than 100, and of houses built before the eighteenth century not thirty. So now when an old “ land“ 
is threatened with demolition, it means the prospective destruction of a large fractional part of the old 
town. 
Above the Tron Chureh the fire of 1824 cleared out the majority of the houses to Parliament 
Square. But on the opposite, or north side of the High Street there are some more than respectable 
links with the past. It must be borne in mind when dealing with old Edinburgh, it is not ouly the 
properties connected with the history of the city or the country that must be saved, nor, in widdition to 
these, only some of architectural merit + but over and above these there are others—mostly of lute 
date—which, without history or outstanding merit, are still possessed of that undefinable. subtle 
flavour of past times that is not only valuable in the general artistic scheme, but absolutely required if 
any one is fo understand the history of the making of the city, They may be sometimes plain, even 
sometimes unlovely, yet they are so distinctly “* mumodern " as to be both architesturally and historic 
ally indispensable as a part of the old city, 

Early in the nineteenth century, when Bank &t ret, as & continuation of the Farthen Moun, 
had been made, a new street that has proved a great improvement go far as traffic js concerned was 
projected, This was the formation of George IV. Bridge as a contmuation of Bank Streat, connecting 
the north of the city with the south across the old town. But it was unfortunate that a little more 
consideration was not given to its effect upon the buildings and appearance of the old town which it 
eut in two. This is the usual fault of most “ improvements * : nothing is considered except the 
immediate issue, On the western side of Old Bank Close there stood Gourlay's House, wonderful, 
unique, and one of the most characteristic old houses of the city. Its quaint gables, its dormers, 
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corbellings, turrets, and angle end, are full of interest. The bold and continuous fenestration of the 
first floor 15 as effective as itis original. In Sommervill’s drawing the south (left hand) gable looks 
too flat in its pitch for Scottish work, buat otherwise the sketch seems faithful. Besides its architec- 
tural merit this house has historical claims. Gourlay was a man of considerable wealth and mmport- 
ance and political inflaenee. And consequently we can understand how it happened that this building 
was occasionally used as a quasi-State prison. Within its massive doors were confined some notablo 
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people: Kirkealdy of Grange, the defender of the Castle; Maitland of Lethington, the secretary of 
Queen Mary, Lord Home, Regent Morton, and the Marquis of Huntley among others. If one were to 
examine a plan of the locality, it would be plain that Gourlay’s house in no way could have encroached 
on Melbourne Place, Indeed, if it had been left 1t would have been somewhat recessed from the 
general * bnilding line,” and would have formed a picture of surpassing quaintness. 

Few intelligent visitors there are to Edinburgh who do not ask for Advocates’ Close. Tt was just 
opposite to St. Giles’s Church, Of all the many quaint closes of the town it was the most picturesque. 
As all closes were, it was narrow, and encroaching on 1t6 narrowness there were outshots, anid in the 
upper storeys further projections of timber work, so that one would think the houses on opposite sides 
of the close would almost meet. Indeed, there is tradition that léle-d-tHe conversations were held 
across its span. ‘The Advoeates’ Close had also its historical side too full for mention here, but all is 
now tradition, and only «a sorry ruin the spot looks now, with all the back binldings gone and some 
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warehouses lining one side of the steep way. No doubt, closes in their narrowness und consequent 
darkness are not emblems of sanitary science, and are bound to be amended suoner or later. But the 
clearance here has been less wise than thorough. This close stood with one or two others in a special 
class, Would that it, at least, had been kept in its entirety as an objeet-lesson of history of the way 
our forefathers lodged; even though the houses were left unoccupied, it would form a marvellous 
tale of the past. 

Across the street from Advocates’ Close is St. Giles's Church. and at the north-east angle stood till 
1817 the old Edinburgh Tolbooth—the Heart of Midlothian of Scott’s novel, A plan of the city shows 
the position of the Tolbooth on the street, and the street is narrowed by this position, But this is the 
recognised place for a Tolbooth of a Burgh in the centre of the High Street. Papers referring to the 
removal of the building always bring up the narrowness of the thoronghfare. It is a question if this 
narrowing at the ‘Town House was not for strategic reasons. However that may be, one peculianty 
of the High Street of Edinburgh was that it never was, and never could be, a thoroughfare. No traffic 
comes to it or from it, except to or from itself, Throughgoing traffic naturally declines to elimb wp 
and climb down again, and therefore always takes the lower roads round the old town. The iden of 
considermg any but local traffic is absurd. The local traffic there even to-day is a negligible quantity. 
At the worst, the removal of the 7 feet timber projections from the front of the houses, as has since been 
done, would have served every practical necessity. And the last argument of all is that our treasured 
possessions sometimes cause 03 some concern; but that is not a sufficient reason for throwing them 
away. Now, in order that you may be able to appreciate what the old building was, I show a drawing 
founded on a careful study of many old prints and sketches, Its history can be given in a few words, 
and my reading of its history differs somewhat from that usually told. It was in 1386 that Robert EI. 
gave to the Burgh the plot of ground upon which the Tolbooth stood. By the look of it, it is of two 
dates, the eastern block—of somewhat ecclesiastic style of the fifteenth century, and the weatern block 
of late sixteenth or early seventeenth century, Where is the Tolbooth of 1386, or immediately subse- 
quent ? Now [hold that it is highly probable that upon the site in 1886 there was a building, or failing 
that the Tolbooth was built immediately after possession of the site. Then nearly a century later the 
Bellhouse was added to the east, Ere long, we read that the Tolbooth wanted repairs. One would 
think that a strong building of a century and 4 half could seareely be in such a sorry state; hence the 
suggestion of an old building standing on the site in 1886. In 157] so dangerous was its state that 
“ the tour was taen doon” (the tower was taken ilown). If it were built in 1886 it was then two 
centuries old, but it was probably much older. Late in the sixteenth or early in the seventeenth, the 
new western block was erected, and rt is these two blocks which composed the Tolbooth that was demo- 
lished in 1817. One of the puzzles of the old prints was the existence of two large arched windows on 
the north front. This riddle is solved if we accept the arcaded ground storey of the restoration, which 
lits in exactly with Sime’s drawing, Areading was a very common feature of building of that date - 
opposite and a little farther east there existed at one time a five-arched ground storey, at Warnston 
Close; Gladstone's land in the Lawnmarket has two arches on its ground tloor front, and further 
instances were to be seen in some of the tenements of the West Bow. 

Thus and thus the losses of Edinburgh were multiphed, and thus the old buildings (isa ppeared 
one by one from the streets and closes of the old city. © for a wider vision, so that we may be led to 
preserve the spirit and atmosphere of the old town, and act before it istoolate! Just above Advocates’ 
Close is Byre's Close, and at the foot of it there still remuins a high tenement inhabited at one time by 
the Commandator Bothwell (who married Queen Mary and Bothwell). It is strong im its masonry, but 
the roof of the great semi-octagonal bay to the north is in a terrible state of disrepair. How are we to 
save such beautiful and historical remnants ? Improvements must eome, but may widom come 
with them. Late in the sixteenth century there was a revolt against the narrow close construction, 
and the earliest instance we have to show is the double court at Riddles Court in the Lawnmarket, 
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including Bailie Maemorran’s house with its panelling and ceilings. A century later(1690) on the other 
side of the street a large and more airy conception was contrived in Milne’s Court (part of which hus 
recently been remodelled). In 1722 a still larger scheme was projected in James's Court > and then 
there came on in close succession Brown square, Argyll Square, within the city walls, and outside of 
their confines Alison Square and George Square, which is in area almost equal to St. Andrew Square, 
Before George Square was built the scheme of (‘rai 2 had been designed for building on the high ground 
onthe north side of the Nor Loch, where Princes and George Streets now are: and the North Bridge was 
opened. Owing to the developments that occurred in the centre of the old town some losses of fine old 
houses must have oceurred. But, fortunately, in their place there were erected houses of decided merit. 
as, for example, at Riddles Court, Milne’s Court, and so on. But in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
century “ improvements “ the losses have not such counter balancing gains. - In the post-Reformation 
destruction and decay of our churches, serious losses have occurred with not one compensating gain. 
The demolition of the Netherbow Port, Selkirk's house, and the series of ceelesiatical residences of 
Blackfriars’ Wynd and Strichen's Close, are solid black losses. The two grim ancient tenements (the 
Black and the Clamshell Turnpikes) have onl y the uninteresting classic of Hunter Square to show us in 
their place. And instead of the curious and genuinely Seottish features of Gourlay’s house we have 
only the tame lineaments of Melbourne Place. Of Advoeates’ Close only ruins are left, and of the Old 
Tolbooth not a stone, 

And now we come to the Castle Hill, and the West Bow, where perhaps the gravest destructions 
of all have to be acknowledged. These losses are not only in stone and lime, in timber quaintnesses 
and plaster decorations, but losses of genuine pecuniary assets to the citizens. The loss to History 
and Art is great: so is the actual and prospective loss in money revenue, New Edinburgh with all 
its beauties calls many people from far to visit it. But where New Edinburgh attraets its thousands, 
Old Edinburgh attracts its tens of thousands, to spend their days and dollars in our streets. A century 
ago, even fifty years ago, Old Edinburgh might have been saved, and it would have vied with any old- 
time city in Europe. But to-day even in the restricted district of the Historie Mile (between the Castle 
and Holyrood), there is only a fragment of the old remaining. Are we tostand idle and see this fragment 
disappear? Are we to let these derelict tenements remain as slums 9 Alas! that is what our fathers 
did ; and we are not entirely free from blame. We have been too long asleep regarding this matter, 
Let us awake to the danger and bestir ourselves to achieve the saving of what remains. Let us clear the 
shame of slumdom from its old ‘* lands,” and make them the wholesome dwellings of happy people. 

We have only time to mention some losses on the Castle Mill. Sommerville's Land was one of 
our thoroughly characteristic Seottish timber houses; it was taken down for the erection of the 
Moncrieff Hall. It adjoined Milne's Court, and each of these formed a charming contrast to the other . 
Milne’s Court solid, regular, long and high ; Sommerville’s Land comparatively narrow, and bristling 
with irregularities and overhanging gables. Immediately west of Sommerville’s Land was the Guise 
group of historic houses, so-called because the most historic of them was the richly-adorned palace of 
Queen Mary of Guise. The croup included the Laos Deo House, and Hope Honse and other goo 
examples of Edinburgh building. On the other side of the street many houses of well-known families 
were cleared away. Hut all these, and more which we cannot even mention now, were as nothing eom- 
pared with the loss of the West Bow. Before maps and views were thought of, before tradition lisped 
its story, back in the days of primitive man, when he built on the rock a réfuge from his enemies, the 
line of the West Bow was trodden by his feet. After these earliost days it became the horse track of 
medieval times, and later the State Entry to the city In its ancient prime. Fortunately for ns, Thomas 
Hamilton (the designer of the Royal High School, amongst other notable works), made careful drawings 
of both sides of the West Bow, as it was before demolition. Mounting up the steep hill we see on our 
left as we leave the Grassmarket, the houses belonging to the Knights Templars, a few of which stil] 
remain. At the first turn, and facing down to the Grassmarket, is the house of Lord Provost Stewart 
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s staunch supporter of the Pretender in 1745. Later the house was the birthplace of Donaldson, the 
bookseller who founded Donaldson's Hospital. Progressing eastwards we note some quaint houses, 
and then come to the bend at which the West Bow Port was. This port was the most ancient gateway 
to the city, and it was within this line that the city grew, and only in later years were houses erected 
south of this Port. Above this gateway—as we climb northwards—we see the old Assembly Rooms 
with their projecting gallery. Here the youth and beauty of the city danced and flirted. Next door is 
the house of Lord Ruthven, who rose from a sick bed to stab Rizzio in Holyrood Palace. Farther up 
there are other lands which are none the worse of having scant records of history, The head of the Bow 
was picturesque in the extreme, Of the west side it was difficult to obtain a view owing to the elose 
presence of the ugly Weigh-house. But with a little imagination we can conceive the effect of the 
towering tenements, with high gables and lofty chimney stacks. All these were swept away in the 
construction of the Assembly Hall, Johnstone Terrace, and St. John’s Free Church. The East Bow 
Head is the more famous of the two. The quaint timber block and the massive stone blocks adjoining 
are, with their history, only a memory. There was no senile decay about these tenements, but to eatisfy 
some modern idea they were removed. 

Descending the steep thoroughfare and looking upon the east side we have, a few blocks down, a 
tenement with a square-headed pend which led to a dark court where the notorious Major Weir lived 
his dark life. Again we arrive at the place of the Port, just a plain poimted archway with a porteullis 
{aceording to Gordon of Rothiemay’s map). Beyond the Port was the Clockmaker’s Land with 
Romien’s strange astrological sign between two of the upper windows. Going now westwards we pass 
some curious looking buildings, doubtless with private histories as interesting as their appearance, but 
these details are unknown, We can as we go discern some instances of ground floor stone arcading, in 
groups of two and three arches. The well-known Mahogany Land is conspicuous in the centre of this 
stretch, with its gable above and timber gallery below. At the corner is a timber-fronted house, of 
whieh we see also the other side as we turn and descend to the Grassmarket. I think it may be fairly 
identified as the house of the Napiers of Wrichtshouses. The last few houses are still with us. 

We cannot linger here as we would like amongst the galaxy of wondrous houses on this wondrous 
thoroughfare ; but ere we leave this old-world street—steep, unique, antique—we cannot but wonder 
how it was doomed, as of all others the most charming relic of the past. Advocates’ Close, Blackfriars’ 
Wynd, the Netherbow Port, and the Tolbooth, were grievous wounds, but the senseless destruction of 
the West Bow was the greatest crime of all. There was in those days a eraze for new thoroughfares, 
and one (an absolutely unnecessary one as the future has shown) was from the Grassmarket to the High 
Street. It must be admitted that the West Bow was of no use as a traffic thoroughfare. 50 at length 
(for it was not done mm a hurry) Victoria Street was formed. A little thought, o little consideration 
wonld have shown the projectors that if in place of swinging the street in a curve to the north, they had 
swung it to the south, only two old tenements of the old street would have been sacrificed, in place of 
the whole Bow being destroyed. It is to be feared that the projectors did not care! Better still, if 
the new street had started from the Grassmarket at Heriot Budge, and swung up the hill behind some 
old houses there, and passed the north end of Greyfriars’ Churchyard, crossed the Candlemaker Row by 
a bridge, and then debouched on George IV. Bridge, it would have had a good gradient for a traffic 
street, would have had equal fening value to Victoria Street, and would have left the West Bow quite 
motouched, 

rare West Bow! The quaintest of the quaint, 30 consistent in its meconsistencies, so full of 
corners and surprises ; with its solid cliff-like lands, its frail timber galleries, its towering chimneys and 
gables, and curiously perched dormers. If it had been left as an historic and artistic treasure what pride 
the citizens would have in its possession, and what a rare wonder for the stranger who enters our gates. 
Shade of Madame Roland forgive the parody, “O! Improvement, what crimes have been committed 
in thy name!” 
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Tn the last few minutes at our disposal we can only lightly touch upon the Grassmarket, the Cow- 
gate and the Canongsate. Not far from the foot of the West Bow is a narrow old house with noteworthy 
characteristics. The adjoining tenement is condemned. We are led to hope that from the Report of 
the Direetor of Housing even this house adjoming the older one on the west is to be remodelled, and 
therefore its more valuable neighbour will probably be safe. All of us are more or Jess familiar with 
the great tenement in the Cowgate that forms the north side of the quadrangle of the old Tailors’ Hall. 
It: is just opposite the building of the 8.S.C. Society. It is a building of some historical importance, as 
attached to the Tailors’ Hall, It was at one time thought that it would be pulled down, but an en- 
ightened consideration will, it is hoped, prevent this. It is suggested that these houses, stout in the 
masonry and interesting in a hundred details, should not be demolished, but put to some purpose, anid 
thus save them from the spoilers’ hands, It is to be regretted that in the Cowgate there now remain 
very few old buildings, and the old houses which were the suburban residences of nobles, Chureh digni- 
tanes, and wealthy merchants are almost all swept away. In the Canongate we are a little more fortu- 
nate. Walking down past Moroceo Land on the left, and the dormered front of old Playhouse Close 
on the right, we still also rejoice in the presence of Moray House, with its bold stone baleony to the 
street, and its rich plastered domed ceilings inside, These fine ceilings are reminiscent of similar work 
in the halls of Glammis and Craigievar (astles. 

It may cause some surprise that a member of the Town Council has a proposal of a “ great im- 
provement,” viz.. the pulling down of that part of the north side of the Canongate from New Street to 
the Canongate Tolbooth. Like every other improvement we may grant that it is well intentioned, 
but with the effects of other “ Improvements " in our mind, this more drastic one may well take out 
breath away. But more; the proposal is not only to pull down these old edifices, but to replace them 
with quasi-replicas of old houses which were done to death in former years! Amongst others to be 
swept away are Lord Kames’s house, a late eighteenth century house set back from the street, but 
unfortunately a later tenement was allowed to be built on its front garden. This is the only house of 
that type in the Canongate. Then below this are the Shoemakers’ Lands, and Hall, the Bible Land, 
so-called because of the text sculptured on the open Book above the doorway. . These tenements have 
interesting fenestration, being nicely grouped, and have mullions (quite uncommon at that date), and 
over the large block the turnpike stair has a cireular stunted tower rising above the eaves, and this is 
covered by an ogee slated roof. Another good old house next the Tolbooth is marked for slanghter— 
a house quaint and strong, and mercifully without a history. These tenements, we may be sure, are 
not models from a sanitary point of view ; but they are stout and strong, and can have their interior 
remodelled, and thus retained to preserve the “ face" of the old city, 

_ This brings us down to one of the most impressive parts of the old town, what might be eulled the 
Huntly Group—the Tolbooth and the Canongate Church, and the restored Cross and Well, on the 
one side of the street, and on the south side Huntly House and its neighbours, which in whole must be 
saved. Huntly House, with two stone under-storeys, heavy corbelled course, and insoribed panels, 
is the central figure of the group. The lettered panels have given it the name of“ The Speaking House,” 
Above the stone storeys is a timber projecting storey and three tables—a good example of its class. 
This house is for sale, and partly condemned. It is in miserable repair, What is to be done with it ? 
The low archway under the east gable is a pend leading to Bakehouse Close, from which we can see part 
of the back of Huntly House—a favourite sketching subject, with its oddly-spaced windows, and its 
gable and chimneys. On the east side of the Close is the last remaining house with a complete forecourt, 
Acheson's House. Through the open doorway of the Court we got a nice peep of the entrance of the 
old mansion, and over the wall we see the strong seventeenth century walls and their dormers, so 
typical of the Seottish home of that date. 

| We must now draw this rapid and ragged survey ton close. A fow yards down the street ig Nisbet 
of Dirleton’s House, all of stone, with a recessed stair tower, a massive guble on the street, and a square 
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corbelled outshot at the eastern side. The back of this house is as interesting m its way as that of 
Huntly House. A few doors down is Bull's Close, with « plain but worthy timber gable showing fo the 
street. It is at present condemned, but we trust it will fall into the category of those to be remodelled 
and not of those to be destroyed. Some people would be content if all the houses of historic moment 
were saved ; we may stretch a point and say that those of architectural ment should also be retamed. 
But if our descendants are to have any idea of the former appearance of old Edinburgh, there are many 
buildings large and small that must be left, that the development of the city in its buildings may be 
understood. No houses, however sanitary, can ever take the place and serve the purpose of the old 
““Jands”* These old dwellings must he left in their outward appearance, and remodelled within, so 
that they can be called “ sluam3" no more, If such an enlightened policy is adhered to, then people 
from far and near (as at present) will continue to floek to the ancient capital of Scotland ; and if these 
old dwellings are slums no more, but clean and wholesome, ocenpied by contented people, then their 


memories of their sojourn in our old city will be all the more pleasant. 


=—= ——_— 


THE ZEEBRUGGE MEMORIAL 
COMPETITION DESIGNS. 


In the gloom and anxieties of the apring of 1918, 
following hard on the great retreat and the enemy 
thrust for Hazebrouck in Apr.l came the gallant 
audacity of the sea attack on Zeebrugge on St. 
George's Day, an exploit which not only stimulated 
the morale of the Allies, but had the further practical 
result of making the harbour, as was the intention, 
iseless as a submarine base. [tis proposed to com- 
memorate this epic feat of arms by a monument 
on the quay between the Mole and the gates of the 
canal lock, a site particularly fitting as being in the 
very centre of the action : on the one side is the spot 
where Sandford's gallant submarine, that humanly 
guided torpedo, blew up under the Mole viaduct, 
and on the other is the canal mouth, the main objec- 
tive of the attack. For this purpose the Anglo- 
Belgian Union obtained the services of an expert com- 
mittee—consisting of Sir George Frampton, R.A., Mr. 
Ernest Newton, R.A., Mr. Marion Spielmann, M. Paul 
Lambotte, M. Jules Brunfaut, M. Rousseau, and M. 
Ryelaudt—to organise and assess a competition open 
to British and Belgian architects and sculptors. The 
committee has now made ita award, and the designs, 
mainly models, were recently on exhibition at the 
R.1.B.A. Galleries in Maddox Street. | 

It is an occasion to commemorate rather the deed 
than the dead, and such a monument should be not 
funereal, but triumphant, And in the second place it 
miust be, obviously, of sufficient scale and vigour to 
stand by the sea and the big things of the sea—ships 
and harbour, Mole and lighthouse. The winning de- 
aign, No. 35 (MM. Dupont and Smolderen), with its 
dominating figure of St. George in triumph on the top 
of a pylon some 50 ft. high, and its atrongly modelled 
bronze figures in conflict at the base, is » fine solution 
of the problem, and, sobered under the influence of 
mason and bronze-caster, should make a memorial not 


unworthy of the deed. No. 32 (Messrs. T. 5. Tait and 
W. R. Dick}, an obelisk about 75 ft. high, with a band 
of bronze figures in high relief round the hase, is 
nearly as good, but it lacks the triumph of the other. 
No. 39 (Messrs. B. Clemens and E. F. Tomlins), a 
half-roused lion on a pyramidal base, is monumental, 
but seems rather to suggest defence than victory, and 
(in spite of the destroyer motif in its decorative band) 
is not so original, | 

The remaining designs may be grouped under two 
heads, the obelisk form and the memorial building. 
Examples of the latter are No. 5, recalling the Temple 
architecture of the Aztecs: No. 15, with its colossal 
figures and stepped buildings, breathing the ancient 
might of Nineveh ; No. 17, a pavilion built in diminish- 
ing cubes ; Nos. 34 and 41, of Pagoda form ; No. 36, 
a lighthouse, heraldry and figures; and No. 35, 
where the wrecked Vindietive has become a chapel 
between pylons. Do look, too, for the triumphal arch 
to which the legend is attached “ a sepa esti- 
mate of this project from the ground line Hundred 
Thousand Pound.” 

Those of the obelisk form are too many to specify 
in detail, On the whole they secm to suffer from 
being too gentle and peaceful—for example, No. 25 
and No, 3 (pleasantly drawn). With their pollarded 
trees and cypresses they ask for a park to adorn, not 
a coastline and a horizon of sea, With a war so vast 
and real and bloody and significant still, as it were, at 
our doors, it is surely out of place to go to the middle 
ages for their armoured knights and to Rome for her 
triremes. Of the grimmer sort are No. 24, twin towers 
with St. George on horseback riding through ; No. 20, 
Nos. 12 and 13, which smell of sulphur and call for 
some demon apparition; and No. %, which is spat 
by a loss of seale at the base. On the whole it is a 
most interesting exhibition, and a comment on 
national characteristics : where we are bad we tighten 
7 primness ; where the Belgian is bad he falls into 
1Genoe. 


W. G. Newron [4.]. 
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CURRESPON DENCE. 
Christopher Wren, his Son, and “ Parentalia.” 
To the Editor, Journat B.I.B.A.,— 

Dear Ste,—lI was sorry that I could not be present 
when my old friend Mr, Sydney Perks read his very 
interesting Paper on “ London Town Planning in 
1666." [appreciate his investigations, but with all 
complaisance find it goes against the grain to read his 
animadversions upon Wren and severe strictures on 
the son, who appears to have been a high-minded 
gentleman, 

When Evelyn, on the 15th September, 1666, 
presented to the King a plot for a new City with a 
discourse on it, they were accompanied by a survey of 
the ruins, With regard to Wren’s survey, Parentalia, 
as my friend reminds ua, narrates : ““ Dr.Wren ... . 
immediately after the Fire took an exact Survey of 
the whole Area and Confines of the Burning, having 
traced over, with great Trouble and Hazard the great 
Plain of Ashea and Ruins.” The plotting of Wren 
and Evelyn do not agree aa to the limit of the damage 


by fire, but. it might be supposed that Wren produced 
a reliable plan after examining and ascertaining the 


condition of the City with general comprehensiveness 
—after a survey not obscure but exact in regard to 
what he had to tell. In other words, Wren made a 
wide and comprehensive survey, and it appears to me 
his son claims nothing more, though I admit I migh: 
be mistake n. 

Mr. Penrose wrote (D.N.B.): “ Wren, as virtual 
Surveyor-General, felt it was his duty to prepare a 
scheme for the rebuilding of the City,” and itis credi- 
ble that he did this pursuant to the royal commands, 
(Parentalia, 267). 

As virtual Surveyor-General and one of the three 
Commissioners appointed by the Crown he was 
equipped, and, thus appointed, was in the position 
subsequently to control the course of affairs. Designs 
doubtless were submitted to him for approval, Asa 
Commissioner of course he made arrangements with 
the City authorities, who assisted, as was intended, in 
much routine and other work; and chief or special 
assistance assigned to Hooke is acknowledged. It 
appears that Wren received no such official designa- 
tion as supposed (or thought to be implied) by his son, 
of whose brief introduction in diction of the time 
the substance, however, remains, and is accounted 
for; “ Dr, Christopher Wren was appointed Surveyor- 
veneral and principal Architect for rebuilding the 
whole City; the Cathedral Church of St. Paul: all 
the parochial Churches (in Number Fifty-one, enacted 
by Parliament, in lieu of those that were burnt and 
demolished) with other publick Structures: and for 
the Disposition of the Streets; A Charge so great and 
extensive, incumbent on a single Person, disposed him 
to take to his Assistance Mr. Robert Hook, Professor 
of Geometry in Gresham College, to Whom he assigned 
chiefly the Business of measuring, adjusting, and set- 
ting out the Ground of the private Street-houses to 
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the several Proprietors; reserving all the publick 
Works to his one peculiar Care and Direction.” 

suppose all the men who quickly prepared plans 
for the rebuilding of the City had Boke sedvion of 
themselves, and if Wren knew, and nightly, his own 
powers, still, judging from his character, his chief 
concern was for a fine city and worthy buildings. 
I do not, of course, suggest that Mr. Perks implies 
that Wren was.avaricious. Yet the view that he was 
determined to be architect for as many large buildings 
as possible—even related to the other suggestion that 
he was ultra-ambitious—is open to misconception. 
His disinterestedness is matter of history, and it ought 
not to be overlooked that he received only £300 a year 
(in money of the time) as architect for the Cathedral 
and all the churches. His son testifies: “* Never- 
theless he was content with this small allowance nor 
coveted any additional profit, always preferring the 
public service.” 

The son's deseription of his father’s proposed lay- 
out is accounted for by supposing it tallied with an 
authentic plan seemingly not extant—the “ plan to be 
annex d,” notified in the margin of the MS, of 
Parentalia. This I think would be the conclusion 
arrived at by my friend.—Yours faithfully, 

Harry Sree [F.]. 





To the Editor, Jovunwat R.1.B.A,— 

Sre,—There are certain points in the letter of 
Mr. Maurice B. Adama in the last issue of the Jounwan 
which, in my opinion, require some comment. Mr. 
Adams states that the wholesale blackballing of candi- 
dates last June left the Council no course but to take 
effective means to set that matter right, He, however, 
doubts the wisdom of the method proposed to be 
adopted—namely, the suspension of By-laws 10 and 
ay I cannot. see, if the matter must be rectified, what 
other course is open to the Council: but my contention 
ia that no rectification is necessary. , 

The course of action adopted by Mr, Adams and 
those other members who blackballed the candidates 
was perfectly constitutional, and the result is that the 
rejected candidates are debarred from further eandi- 
dature for a period of twelve months, six of which are 
already expired. Meanwhile the Council have the 
opportunity of further examining the credentials of 
the gentlemen concerned and recommending those 
for election who will come within « definite ruling as 
to the date of passing the Intermediate Examination. 
If these gentlemen are then elected, as will more than 
probably be the case, I fail to see that any severe 
hardship will have been inflicted. It is difficult to 
understand how Mr. Adams should think that the 
issue was raised to divide the Institute when the only 
objection taken at the Special General Meeting on the 
Ist December 1919 was to the extension of an already 
sufficiently graceful concession, thus providing a 
means for the election as Associates of thoae who 
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had ample opportunities of qualifying long before 
the commencement of the Great War. 

With regard to the reference made to the alleged 
concerted action of the Official Architects’ Association, 
T have no doubt that Mr. Maurice B. Adams’ remarks 
will be answered very fully by those better informed. 

The other point Mr. Adams makes is the chronic 
failure on the part of Associates who, he suggests, do 
not recognise their personal obligations to the Institute 
to become Fellows. In this connection it is probably 
not realised that, in accordance with the present con- 
stitution, there are quite a number of senior Associates 
debarred by the seven year “ practice stipulation 
from candidature as Fellows, though by their work, 
often produced anonymously, and the length and 
extent of their experience, their claim might well 
justify transference to that grade; and I suggest that 


if clause 3 of the Charter referring to the election of 


Fellows were extended to admit of their candidature 
a great number at present debarred might avail 
themselves of the opportunity. 

Artnour W. Suerrarp [.]. 
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§ CoxDuIT STREET, LonpDoN, W., 10fA January 1520. 


CHRONICLE. 
The R.1 B.A. War Memorial. 

The Memorial which, as already announced, the 
Council have decided to erect at the Institute, will take 
the form of a tablet bearing the names of members 
who lost their lives in the War. The design of the 
Memorial will be the subject of a competition limited 
to members and students who served in His Majesty's 
Forces during the War. The conditions of competi- 
tion are being prepared by the Competitions Com- 
mittee and will be made known as soon as possible. 
Meanwhile, as it is feared that there may be names 
missing from the R.I.B.A. Roll of Honour, the assist- 
ance of members and non-members in making it 
complete is earnestly solicited. To facilitate their co- 
operation, the list-as compiled from the latest informa- 
tion received at the Institute ia here printed. 

Hosonaky Fritow. 
Kitchener of Khartoum; Field-Marshal Earl, 
Hoxonaky ASSOCIATE. 
Donaldson +: Sir Hay Frederick. 





FELLOWS, 

Corbett: Alfred Edward, Capt., Border a | 
Piet har ‘Be rbort Phillipe, D.5.0., Croix de Guerre, Major, 
France; Arthur Alderson, 2nd Lieut., Royal Engineer. 
Halley: James Mitchell White, Major, Royal Engineer. 
Livesay : George Augustus Hligh, Lirut., South Wales 

Konlerer. 
Lines : Roland Walter, Lieut, Canadian Expeditionary 

Force, 

ASSOCIATES. 

Adame: Laurence Kingston, Lieut., 7th King’s Liverpool 


Aitken S iaiiee Danskine, 2nd Lieut, pa es Engineer. 

sleeanennt George Luard, Capt., London Regt. (attached 
Staff}. | 

Barrow: Spencer Ellwood, Lieut., 5th En. King's Own 
Roval Lancaster Fat ; 

Barry fs Francis Renton, Capt., ith (Reserve) East Surmy 


Wiusar Thonn Paul, 2nd Liewt., Shropshire Light 
Infantry. 

Bennett: James, Lieut., Royal Engineers. 

Bennett; Phillip Dennis, Capt., 5th Lancashirm Regt. 

Binning: Alan, Sergt., Landon Scottish. 

Bownass: James Everitt, Princess Patricia's Canadian 
Light Infantry, | | 

Braithwaite; James Ellie, Private, West Yorks Regt. 

Bull: Joseph William, 2nd Lieut., ae hey Engineers. 

Cable: James Sydney, Licut., Royal Garrison Artillery. 

Callender: George Wilfred, Lieut., Royal Engineers, 

Carmichael : David Arthur, Lieut. 

Clark: Walter Dewellyn, Capt,, Royal Flying Corps. 

Cowdell: Charles Joseph Morton, 2nd Iueut., Royal 
Engineers, 

Cubey: Joseph Berkeley, Capt., Northumberland Fusiliers. 

Davies: Joseph Charles Gladstone, Lieut., Egypt Exp. 
Foree. 

Dunn: Gerald Morton, 2nd Lieut., Royal Garrisun 
Artillery. 

Darrant: Arthor Michael, Capt., Royal Engineers. 

Eaton : Charlies William, Capt., Leicester Regt. ; 

Finning: Leonard John, Sergt., 24th Bo. 6th Anstralian 
Infantry Bri ; 

Freer: Heory Hubert, Licut., 3nd Yorks Regt. 

Gibson: Edmund Herbert, Lient.. Royal Naval Volunteer 


Cornuge: Wilfred Stuart, | 

Griffin: Douglas Morley, 2nd Lieut., King's Liverpoo! 
Regt. « 

Griseell; Francis, Lieut., Coldstream Guards. _ 

Ground: John Kingston, 2nd Licut., Royal Weet Kent 
Regt. 

Gutteridge : Richard Howard, 2nd Licut,, London Regt. 

Hadwen: Noe) Waugh, Capt.. Duke of Wellington’s Regt. 

Hartmann: Charles Herbert, Lieut., Royal Weat Kent 


Hill : Giaude Edgar, Staff-Sergt., Royal Army Medical 
Co 


Honan Matthew, Capt., South Lancashire Regt. _ 

Hooley: Tom Williamson, 2nd Lieut., Durham Light 
Infantry. 

Horfield: John Nixon, Lieut.. Royal Naval Volunteer 
Reserve. 

Houston: Wiliam Wylie. 2nd Lieut., Royal Engineers. 

Hoyle: Wilfred, Royal Fusiliers. a 

Hunter: George Edward, Capt., 6th Northumbenand 
Fusiliers, , 

Ixer: Sydney Howanl, Lieut., Royal Naval Volunteer 
Rusaies 


Kay: Gearge Alexander, 2nd Licut., 2nd Notts and Derby 


Regt. : 
Lirwe ha William Leonard Boghurst, Hifleman, tth County 
of London Regt. 
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Lovell: Charles Ernest, Lieut., Royal Engineors. os 

Lowes: Albert Edward, ASC, 6th Northumberlan 

Fusiliers. _ 3 

Mackenzie ; Gilbert Marshall, Capt., Seaforth Highlanders, 

Meikieham : David Lang, Lee.-Corpl., Royal Engineers. 

Milne : David, 2nd Lieut., Hants Cyclist Batt. 

Minor: Philip, Lieut., Durham ae Infantry. 

Notley ; Albert Carr, Lancashire Rogt. 

Papworth: Alfred Wyatt, 2nd Lieut., Royal Engineers. 

Petch: Erneat Scott, Private, Royal Ecots Regt. 

ie : Louis Augustus, Sergt., Public Schools Bn., 
_Koyal Fusiliers. = 

Philp: Richand Manning Haig, Capt., Royal Field Artillery. 

Pilling: Perey Cunliffe, Capt., Loyal North Lancs. Regt. 

Ponton : Harold Frederick. 

Pywell: William Jackeon, Private, Hon. Artillery Com. 


pany. 
Rigg : William Arthur, Public Schools Brigade. 
oar: Cecil Walter, 2nd Lieut., Royal Weat Surrey 


Rushworth : Tom Sadler, Capt., City of London Regt. 

Sheara: Reginald, London Regt, 

Shield ; James Edward Coleman. 

Stone: George Marrison, 2nd Licut., Royal Engineers, 

Stonehouse ; Charles, Lieut., Esst Lancashire gt. 

Stuble: Edward Woodhouse, Lee.-Corpl., Royal Army 
Medica! Corpe. 7 

Sturgeon: Robert Victor, Corpl., Manchester Regt. 

Taylor: Herbert Samuel, 2nd Lieut., Oxford and Bucks 
Light Infantry. 

aie : Joseph Henry, Lee.-Corpl., Royal Army Medical 


Toone iqokn Algemon Edmund, Capt., Australian Divn., 
Pioneers, 
Warry : John Lucas, 2nd Lient., Rifle Brigade. 
Watt: John Donglas Dickson. 
Webb: Philip Edward, 2nd Lieut,, Royal En; iret ts, 
vind t Charles Taylor,-Lieut,, Royal Warwickshire 
reget, 
Wineh kg Arthur, Corpl., West Yorks Regt, 
Wright: Cecil Lawrence, 2nd Lieut.. Royal Garrison 
Artillery. 
LiGeNTIATES. 
Aborcrombie : Balfour, Private, Black Watch. 
Atkinson: Beaumont Ellix, Lee.-Corpl., Middlesex Regt. 
Barker: Thomas Christopher, Yorks Regt. oa 
Ro 


Blackburne-Daniell : George Francis, 2nd Lheut., 
Fusiliers. 
Bowie: George Pigrum, Capt., 5th Bn, lat Canadian 
- Contingent, * 
means he Arthur Cyril, Private, Queen's Westminster 
Dicken: Aldomey, Sub-Licut., Royal Naval Volunteor 
Reserve. 
Flower: Victor Augustine, D.8.0., Lt.-Col,, London Regt, 
(irratt: Fdwand. 
Harrison ; Christopher René, Licut., 8rd Deicester Regt. 
Heninan: Charles Honry Rowed, Quartermaster-Sergt., 
lat Field Co., Divnl. Eng., B.D. 
kway: Gilbert John Prank, Private, Cambridgeshire 


Hegt. 

Jane : William, Major, Royal Engineers, 

Mettham : John Arthur, Capt., Royal Engineers, 

Brivo: Edward, Royal Army Medical Cour pt. 

Philli es + Arthur Maxwel!, Capt,, 11th King's Own York- 
otim Light Infantry. 

Pullin: Henry Chariea, Rifle Brigade. 

Smith: James Buchanan Pentland, Lee.-Corpl. 

Tinniswood : Alired, Lieut., Royal Engineers, — 

Tucker: Arthur Haines, Liout,, Royal Sussex Regt. 

Williams: William Harold, Livut., Royal Garrison 
Artillery, 


Wilson ; John Hardy, 2nd Lieut., Sherwood Foresters. 
Wingate: Alexander, 2nd Lieut., 9th Highland Light 
Infantry, 
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Adams; Henry Eustace, Rifle Brigade. 

Appleby: Sidney Derrick, 2nd Lieut., Loyal North Len. 
cashine ea de 

Bagshawe : ArthurSamuel, Trooper, West Kent Yeomanry, 

Bell: Edgar Alan, Lee.-Corpl., Staffe Regt. 

Heville: Alfred Goofirey, 2nd Lieut., London Regt. 

Brundle: Henry Carleton, Lieut. (acting Capt.}, Lancashire 
Fusiliers, 

Chalkley: Thomas Henry, Lieut., Machine Gun Corps, 

Davison: W, Rupert, Middlesex Regt, 

Inxon: Cyril Burton, M.C., Captain. 

Doe: Edgar Herbert, Private, Royal Berks, Regt. 

Dowsett; Thomas William, Sergt., Hon. Artillory Company, 

Fort: Lawton Stephen, Livut., Queen's Royal West 
Surrey Regt. : 

Freaker: Allon Lionel, Sergt., London Regt | 

Fromant: Edward George Dawson, Lec,-Corpl., Int City 
of London Sanitary Coy., R.A.M.C. 

Gascoyne : Charies, Capt.. Sherwood Fornsters, 

Guskell : Reginald Robinson, Lieut., Royal Flying Corpe. 

Gonton : Donald Jervis, 2nd Lieut., Bonler Regt. 

Hardiman: Adnan T,, Liewt., Royal Fusiliers. 

Hillyer; William Harold, Capt,, Royal Engineers, 

Horsne!] ; Alick George, 2nd Licut., Suffolk Regt. 

Hough: Topham Becher Dabridgecourt, 3nd Licut., 
Sth East Yorkshire Regt. 

Irvin: John Hawksmore, 4th Bn. Seaforth Highlanders, 

Jenkins; William M.. Lieut., Welsh Pioneer Batt. 

Knight: Philip, 2nd Lieut., King’s Royal Riftes. 

Lawson : F. H., Capt., 5th Bn. Northumberland Fusiliers, 

Lawton: William Victor, Lieut., sie dy Engineer. 

Lowrie : William John, Private, Seaforth gbhlanders. 

meee James Monteith, 2nd Liout., Highland Light 
niantry. 

Matthews John Beedel, M.C., Capt... North Staffs Regt. 

Moodie : John, 2nd Lieut., Seaforth Highlanders. _ 

Morerop: William Noel Joleon, Capt. and Adjt., Sth 


Durham at Infantry. | 
| ivate, 3rd Royal Fusiliers. 


Nowbery : Cha Stag 

Paterson; Henry Franklin, Private, Hon. Artillery Co. 

Pendere]-Brodhurst: Bernard Richard, Liewt., Roval 
Engineore, | 

Pite: Horace Victor Walter, Lient,, Hampshire Regt, 

Reynolds : John Eric, Lieut., Koynl Air Force, 

Shapley; Alfred Edwin, Lieut., Northumberland Fusilierr. 

Stott: Alfred Edgar, King’s Liverpool Regt. 

Stuart: Alexander D., Lieut,, Seaforth Highlanders. 

Taylor: Martin Bartley, Private. 

zaroee Thomas Edwin, Lieut., 19th County of London 
het. . 

Walch: James Bernard Millard, 2nd Lieut., 2nd Royal 
Weat Sarmy Regt. 

Walker: Denis H., Capt., 6th P.W.0, Yorkehim Regt. 

Walter ee Jenkinson, 2nd Lieut,, Northumberland 
mad lings, 

Westwood : Walter R., 2nd Lieut., Royal Field Artillery, 

Whitbread ; Leclie George, Private, 1/6th Bn. Manchester 


Regt, 
Maat head: Heory Montagu, 2nd Lieut,, 4th East Surre ¥ 
ect, 


Woodhoure: Cecil Herbert, Capt., York and Lancaster 


Regt. 
Woodley : srt W., 2nd Lieut., Royal Fiyin Ff Corps. 
Wray: Ernest Wameford, 2nd Lieut.. Royal Engineers. 


The R.1.B.A, and the Institute of Scottish Architects. 

An important reorganisation of architectural socie- 
ties in Scotland has just been completed. The inde- 
pendent societies which previously existed have 
united to form the Institute of Scottish Architects, 
with five Chapters at Glasgow, Edinburgh, Dundee, 
Aberdeen and Inverness. The first President of the 
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new body is Mr, William Kelly, A.R.8.A., of Aberdeen. 
The constitution and by-laws have been approved and 
the new body has been admitted as an Allied Society 
under the provisions of the Charter of the Royal 
Institute. 


Suggestions for Reconstruction of Charing Cross Area. 

The Times of the Tth January devoted a leader 
and considerable further space to the description and 
illustration of suggestions by Mr. John Murray [F.], 
Surveyor to the Crown Estates in London, for im- 
provements in the Charing Cross area, The proposals 
are seen at a glance in Mr. Murray's sketch plan and 
perspective view. Charing Cross Station and Hotel 
ure to be moved to the south side of the river. The 
widened frontage of the south side of the Strand is 
continued westwards towards Agar Street, and then 
bends to intersect the new high-level bridge at mght- 
angles. On either side of the bridge a street descends 
to the level of the Embankment, <A very large open 
space, including the existing courtyard of the station, 
is provided for marshalling the traffic, and a new 
[Imperial Way is designed to curve through property of 
relatively small value from the new Charing Cross to 
Leicester Square. The perspective view is taken 
from the Strand looking across the new high-level 
bridge towards the London County Council Hall and 
the new Charing Cross Station and Hotel. The bndge 
is flanked by monumental domed buildings, and a 
Monument of Victory is placed in the open space 
opposite to it. Farther west is an Opera House, 
facing the existing Charing Cross Monument, which is 
not to be disturbed. The Times in its comments 
upon the scheme save > 

We are disposed to accept the view that it would be a 
grave mistake to bring the new north and south traffic to 
the level of tho Embankment, where it would have to cross 
a roadway already burdened with tramways and heavy 
traffic. Lf it be taken to the level of the Strand, this 
difitvulty i surmetinted, and an opportunity ia provided 
for @ magnificent prospect, But it aleo requires the 
provision of a wide space in which the new stream from the 
south, and the cast and west currents between Trafalgar 
Square and the Strand, may mect and blend. The 
widening of the Strand and the removal of Charing Cross 
Station give apace for this, leaving the old Crosa and the 
entrances to the Tube stations undisturbed in an “ island." 
The traffic will be further relieved by the construction of a 
new Imperial Way, roars through property of relatively 
low value from Leicester Ryuare to the Strand, 





Restoraticn of Belgium: An Invitation to British 


The Minister of Health, in a letter to the R.LB.A. 
dated Ist January, intimates that he has been 
requested by Baron Delvaux de Fenffe, High Com- 
missioner for Liége, to call the attention of British 
professional institutions interested to the programme 
of a competition for designs of various types of build- 
ings required in the restoration of the devastated 
regions of Litge, Namur, and Luxembourg, The pro- 
ject has the assent of the Belgian Minister of the In- 
terior, The High Commissioner says that it is 
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the wish of all who have at heart the full and 
complete restoration of the country that the rein- 
stated districts shall possess charm, the cities be re- 
created under the inspiration of their regional arts, 
and the resourcea of local tradition be freely drawn 
upon and local materials utilized. He disclaims any 
idea of uniformly repeated types; a judicious diver- 
sity is essential. 

* Mais,” he saya, “il n'est pas miable qu'une collec- 
tion de beaux types de fagades de diverses espéces de 
constructions, appropriges i la contrée et d l'usage 
auquel elles sont destintes, bien inspirées des styles 
régionaux, sera ane précieuse indication pour tous, en 
méme temps qu'un guile pour les batisseurs qui 
youdront, sans oul doute, écouter la voix de nos 
artistes, pour ajouter a la Patne un nouveau charme 
de beanté '”* 


The following is the full text of the Conditions of 
Competition :— 


Art, 1.—I est ouvert un concours de facades pour lee 
maisona 4 dlifier dans les communes adoptées des provinces 
de Li¢ge, Namur et Luxembourg.* 

Le concours portera sur 10 catigories de constructions : 

1° Maison d'habitation d'un ouvrier, d'un  potit 
proprietaine on d'un petit omployé. 

2° Maison d'habitation d'un bourgeois. (rentier on 
profession libérale}. 

3° Maison de commerce de peo d‘importance [petite 
boutique). 

4° Maison de commerce d'une certaine importance. 

5° Ma‘son de campague, trés modeste, 

6° Maison de campagne, assex importante. 

7 Petite forme. 

&° (rome ferme. 

Maison communairc. 

ig” Ecole. 

N.B. Pour lo 4 premiéme categories, lee maisones de 
coin sont comidéerces comme particuliérementintéresan tes, 
Toutes les fagadis jugées di d'étre édifiées seroni 
primées. En outre, le Jury clacsera lea fagades primées 
dans chacune dea categories, 

Art. 2.—Le Jory tendm compte de ta valour ot du 
caractere de Ia construction, melabivement A lo categorie A 
laquelle elle appartiont, Chaque facade devra éire loexpres- 
sion et sera accompagnee d'un plan eroquie logique, can- 
fortable et iInbérent A sea categorie. Les concurmnte ee 
pinétreront de cette pensée quo jes fogades projetées 

oivent prendre place dans un cadre de constructions 
ayant son originalité et sce caractires propres, ot sharmo- 
niser avec collea-ci. On peut citer A titre exemplatif Ire 
genres suivants; Dinant ot ies localités dévastees de la 
ibe de Namur,—Battice, Herve, Visé,—lo sud du 

uxembourg: Ethe, Tintigny, ete, ete. La priférence 
im aux @Muvis inapinies dea atyles régionaux ot utilisant 
les matériaux du pays, ainsi qu'aux projets traite: avec 
économie, et tenant compte de la cherté dea matériaux et 
de la main d'muyvre. 

Art. 3.—Le Jury dispoeera d'ane prime de 10,0060 fre, 
dune agtry de 6,000 fre, de 4 de 2.500 fra ot de 25 de 1,000 
fre, qu'il repartira et ¢ventuclloment subdivisern selon Jew 
métites dee cmuvms pricentiees, Cos primes pourront 
étre aceordées intégralomont 4 l'auteurde plusieurs projeta 
primes, 





erg ee 
Ter beta iwge S rch ation , Tran, Ronis, Flérne, 
~ oe Hetinés, Herve, Jniteront, Loavwigad, Mouland, “ Oline, 
ta] 7 : 4 
Province de Newer? Thinant, Hastie por del, Houx Onhaye, Orel. 
Hormone, Soria, Sarrioe = i Bhs. 
de Luremboury 


Propinee de bi ary: Herboumtmt, Ethe. tel, Matnaln, Mra, 
Porchereet, Rossignol, Tintigny. a Pi 
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Art. 4.—Le Jury pourra décerner en outre, des dipld mes 
de meédailles d'or, de vermeil, d'argent et de bronze, 
wuivant la valeur des projets. 

Art. 5.—Le Jury stataers souverainement, 

Art. §.—Le Jury sera composé comme suit: ; 

Le Hout Commiseaire Royal ou son délégué. 

Un Mombre do la Commission Royale des Monuments, 

Un Délégué de la Fédémtion des Sock étés i Architeoture 
de Belgique. | 

Un Délégué de Union des Villes ot Communes belges. 
Un Délégué de la Commission pour l'embellissoment de 
[a vie rurale, 

L'Architeste Directeur du Service des. Constructions du 
Haut-Com missariat. 

Un artiste désigné par les concurrents. 7 

Lo Seerétariat du Jury sera tonu par un fonctionnaire 
ddésigné par le Haut-Commissaire. 

Art. 7,—Les onvois seront anonymes ; chaque projet sera 
marqué d'un signe mproduit sur deux enveloppes fermées ; 
une, contenant le nom et adresse du concurrent, l'autre, 
le nom de l'artiste propeé par le concurrent comme 
membre du Jory. Les envois seront remis anu boreau du 
Haut-Commisaariat 4 Liége, avenue de |'Exposition, 35, 
au plus tari je 31 janvier 1920, avant midi. Il est 
déaimble que lew dessins sojent sur chissia, 

Art. 5.—Un artiste pourra préventer plusieurs projets et 
concourir dans plusieurs categories, Les dessins des facades 
primées mesteront la propriété du Haut-Commissariat, 

Art. 90.—Lee fagades soront bien dessinées & |'échelle de 
0m,02 par métre, et accompagnéss éventucllement de 
coupes, profile et détails a |'échelle de m,05 par métre. 
Les indications néceaaains seront ousel données sur la 
nature des matériaux employés, 

Art. 10.—Le Jury est tenu de dresser un rapport, of jl 
donnera son avis sur chacun des projeta préventés, Apres 
le jugement, tous les projets envoyés soront exposds 
publiquement pendant 15 jours, Cette exposition du 
concours aura lieu aux dates et aux endroits qui seront 
ultérieurement détermings. A partir du 20 février, lea 

rojets non primés pourront étre retirés contre regu, au 
foal de leur oxposition, jusqu'sau le mare 1920, 

Ari. 11.—Les propriétaires sinistrés seront vivement 
engages a construire les facades primées, Pour chacune 
de ces fagades exécutées ot aprés avis du Jury, une prime 
d‘encouragement pourra éventuellement é@ire allowée au 
propridtaire de limmeuble, si le gouvernement en décide 
ainsi, L'architecte, auteur de Jn facade oxécutée, aura 
In direction artistique do cette farade et rmcevra une 
indemnité égale & 20%, de la prime donnée au propridtaire. 
Pour certaines fagades spéviales de constructions tris en 
vue et dont l"exdoution serait coftouse, Monaleur je 
Haut-Commisaire pourra éventucllement, sur avis du 
Jury, aocorder une indemnité plus dlevée, on raison de lo 
valeur artistique de |'muyre, 

Norz.—I[l est or agi qe lee concurmnts conservent la 
propriété artistique de lours muvres. En conséquonce, les 

ropristains qui voudraient construire des facades ins pirdes 
vane de celles priméea pour étre adaptées A des plane 
spéciaux ou @& d'autres proportions, seront vivement 
ongagés 4 #’adresser A l'auteur de la facade qui aura leurs 
préfirences. Pour celles-ld aussi, eur avis du Jury, dee 
rimes ‘encouragement pourront éventuelloment et avec 
Rasaecincage dea pouvoirs publics, @tre accornlée: aw 
propridtaire. Pour ces cas, l'auteur des plans aura iA recevoir 
si ‘opri¢taire lea honoraires prévas par le tarif de ls 
Societe des Architectas. 
Licge, lo 4 nov. 1910, 
Le Haut Comoiisasire Royal, 
Barox Decvacx ox Fenrre. 


Approuvé & Bruxelles, fo 6 nov. 1019, 
Lea Ministre de Intérewr, 
Bakox be BRogvevinur, 
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It will be noted that Baron de Broqueville’s ap- 
peoval of the Conditions was given on the 6th Novem- 
rand that the date of sending in designs js the Slat 
January, while the invitation to British architects to 
take part only reached the Institute on the 2nd 
January. Representations were at once made to the 
Minister of Health that the time allowed British archj- 
tects was inadequate and asking him to use his good 
offices with the promoters to get an extension. 


National Congress of Belgian Architects. 

Trains ) Information, sappl ore | 
communonted by Me W. H: Wootten, Coruapondiog Mente Lal 
Amorafion of Architects, 

The Sth National Congress of Belgian Architecta was 
opened on Sunday morning, 14th December 1919, at the 
Palais de la Bourse, Brussels. The President, Monsieur 
Mankels, referred to the part played by Belgian architects 
during the war, naming those who had fallen on the battle. 
field or had died in other ways for their country. 

On the proposition of Monsieur Bonduolle (Bociétd 
Centrale d’Architecture de Belgique) and M, Symons, it 

“ That the * Ministre de |"Interieur* be requested to set 
upa Committee of distribution or allotment of architectiral 
works, such Committees to comprise a limited number of 
architects chosen by their confréres and representing the 
devastated regions: the Committes to propose the allot- 
ment of works according to the special capacities of the 
architects, and to take over works already entrosted which 
have not given satisfaction.” 

M. Arthur Snyera (President of the Liégo Association of 
Architects) disoussed the question of the architect's 
diploma, which had been pepo for one 1s in the 
various professional organs and congresses, He said it was 
not sufficient for the architect to have indispenaable know- 
ledge: he must aleo be an artist. In general, the existing 
teaching at the schools reaponded to their needs, and public 
authorities welcomed their measures, but a diploma which 
would be recognised by law still remained to be created, 
The building public should have some guarantee that the 
architect possessed the necessary qualifications. A pro- 
gramme of studies, a probationary term, should be imposed 
upon all who aspired to practice as architects. At prosent 

On the motion of M. Symona it waa resolved that the 
authorities be invited to create immediately an architect's. 
diploma, az esr. indisponsable to the reconstruction of 
the country, and that the National Federation be in- 
structod to negotiate with the Government for the realisa- 
tion of the proposal, 

Another matter discussed was the question of rebuilding 
Ypres. Monsieur David deprecated the rebuilding of the 
town aa it was before the war. Economic conditions had 
changed, and the old town waa no longer auitable. Plana 
and procedure of reconstruction should be adapted to the 
oxigencies of modern life and of social evolution, The 
principal ruins—the Halles (Cloth Hall), St. Martin, 
St. Pierre—should be preserved as n testimony of German 
vandalism and of the endurance and courage of the Allies: 
250,000 English slept under the rains of Ypres A monu- 
mental museun should be formed of the most interesting 
debris, Some fagade types should be perpetuated, but the 
reconstruction of Ypres should be approached in a spirit 
frankly modern, 


THE “DAILY MAIL’ LABOUR-SAVING HOUSE 


In the discussion which followed, all the speakers, with 
ane exception, expressed themselves in favour of the 
reconstraoction of Ypres in modern style, the ruins of the 
Cloth Hal! and of St. Martin only to be preserved. 


The “‘ Maison de l'Institut h Lendres.” 

Mr. Davis, the American Ambassador, in proposing 4 
vote of thanks to Mr. Simpson for his Address at the 
oy , meeting this seasion, observed that the artist 
speaks the universal language, 4 tongue that needa no 
interpreter, no grammar, and no dictionary, but by which 
the people of one country may speak across the intervening 
spaces to another and tell them of the life which they 
enjoy. Inspired by the same idea, Baron Edmond de 
Rothschild has carried it into fuliilment by founding in 
Landon « hostel for the use and benefit of French students 
of English art, science, and letters, and for the reception of 
members of the Institut de France visiting this country. 
The Baron, to whose public spirit and munificence both 
countries are already deoply indebted, bolieves that o 
durable international friendship may best be founded upon 
that common interest in art, acience and literature, which 
exists apart from the world of politics. 

It is & compliment which will be much appreciated by 
members that the advice of their President was sought 
upon the question of a suitable focal for the London home 
of the Institat de France, The Morning Post, of the 22nd 
ult., gave the following particulars -— 

“The establishment is similar to the Ecole de France at 
the Villa Médiecis in Rome. Its purpose is to enable 
French students to acquaint themselves with the British 
Academies and Institutes, the collection of pictures, 
sculpture, and objects of art in this country, with English 
architecture, acl _and literature, and to bring them into 

“In founding the ‘Maison de [Institut de France & 
Londres,’ it is the design of Baron Edmond de Rothschild 
to inerease and confirm the friendship between the French 
and English nations; and in bis enlightened view the 
readiest means to that end consista in extending that 
common interest, and in enlarging that mutual apprecia- 
tion of each other's achievements in art and science, which 
have always united the two peoples. 7 

“A distinguished and learned connoisseur, Baron Ed- 
‘mond de Rothschild, unlike many collectors, values the 
artist us well as his work. The Baron has founded and 
endowed twenty-one acholarships tenable in the new 
Maison de I"Inatitut & Londres: seven for students of the 
Académie des Beaux-Arte, seven for the Académie dea 
Sciences, and seven for the Literary Academies. 

“ It should here be explained that the Institut de France 
consists of five Academies: (1) Académie Frangaise—this 
is, of course, the Academy of the Forty Immortals, to 
which no honorary mombers are admitted, and to which 
Marshal Foch and Marshal Joffre have recently been 
nected; (2) Académie des Beaux-Arts, consisting of 
Painting, Seulpture, Architecture, and Musica; (3) Aca- 
démie des Sciences; (4) Académie des Sciences Morales et 
Politiques (to which Mr. A. J. Balfour was recently elected 
membre correspondant); and (5) Académie des Inscriptions 
ot Belles-Lettres. ‘Thus the renowned Institut de France, 
which, as a department of the Government, has not its 
pore in any other country, will be notably represented in 


* Ruron Edmond de Rothschild, himself a member of 
the Institute (Académie dea Beaux Arts), upon coming to 
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nd to initiate his project, sought the advice of Mr. 
John W. Simpson, President of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, and the ouly British architect who has 
both been elected member correspondant de (Inatitul de 
France (Académie des Beaux-Arts), and appointed by the 
Ministre des Beaux-Arts, officier de [ Inatruction Publique. 
Mr. Simpson at once placed his services at the disposal of 
his confrére gratuitously. Mr. Simpson has been able 
to secure for the Maison de l'Institut & Londrea the beauti- 
ful mansion, 185, Queen’s-gate, built by the late Norman 
Shaw, R.A. the acknowledged master of English Domestic 
Architecture, for the late Colonel W. Vivian; and under 
Mr. Simpeon's direction the house is now being fitted and 
furnished. 

“ Baron Edmond de Rothschild has purchased the free- 
held from the Crown, has endowed the property with o 
sufficient sum for its due maintenance, and has preacnted 
the whole to the Institut de France, so that the Maison de 
l'Institut de France now belongs to the French Govern- 
ment. Aamong the members of the Commission d'Ad- 
ministration are M. Ribot (Chairman), M. Cambon, Am- | 
bascadeur de France en Angleterre, M. Ch. Girault, archi- 
tect, Président de l'Académie des Beanx-Arte, and the 
secrdlaires perpétuela of the five Academies, including M. 
Ch. Widor, the eminent composer, and the famous organist 
of Saint-Sulpice, 

“Lord Esher, Chairman of the Royal Commission of 
the Exhibition of 1951, representing the trustees of the 
site, has done all in his power to asset Baron Edmond de 
Rothschild in the fulfilment of his design. It ia hoped 
that the work will be completed by noxt May, when the 
President of the French Republic will open the Maison de 
l'Institut A Londres.” 


The “ Daily Mail” Labeur-Saving House. 
<The awards in the Daily Mail Competition for Designs 
for a Middle-class Labour-saving House were as follows :— 

First Prize, £250—Me. C.J. Kay, of Horsham [ Licentiate]. 

Seoond Prize, £100—Mr. G. Berkeley Wills [4.}. 

Third Prize, £50—Mr, E, W. Armstrong (Candidate for 

The Assessors were Mr. R. W. James, MLMLE., 
A.MLLC.E., Chairman; Mrs. C. §. Guy ; Miss Clomentina 
Black, and Mr, Courtenay M. Crickmer ([F.]. 

‘A broadsheet illustrating the Prize Designs—plans of 
first and second floors and perspectives of exteriors—anid 
giving the outatanding points of merit has been published 
by the promoters, 

The four general points which formed the basis of the 
assessors’ final decisions were: (1) Convenience of the plan 
from the labour-saving point of view; (2) The merit of 
individual labour-saving suggestions incorporated in the 
house; (3) The economy with which the idea was carried 
out; (4) The architectural appearance of the exterior. 

The assessors state that the First Prize house could be 
ron with one servant with occasional help if the washing is 
done at home. A home providing the same acoommoda- 
tion built in the conventional way would require two, three, 
or four servants, aceording to whether it was planned a8 4 
two-storey, a three-storey, or a basement and three-storey 
house. ‘The assessors conider that perfection haf notas yet 
by any means been reached in the matter of labour-saving 
and simplification of houschold problems, But the prine 
plans are considered to be tho best thus far produced, and 
it is but natural that architects will devise methods of 
improving them, In the opinion of the aaseasors, the 
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winning plana represent a very considerable advance 


over anything hitherto done, and mark an extraordinary 
improvement over houses built in the past. In the First 
Prize design there is not a dust harbour in the house. All 
angles are rounded, and mouldings are practically elimi- 
nated. Surfaces of walls, floors, evilings, doors, and 
windows can be readily and easily cleanod without damage 
to the decoration. Bright metal fittings are done away 
with, and heating, cooking, and washing appliances are 
enamelled. The floors are damp-proof, warm, silent, and 
restful to the feet. The windows are hung and built in 
steel frames in such a way that both sides may be cleaned 
from the inside, 


Inter-Allied Housing and Town Planning Congress. 

Delegates appointed by the Governments of the Allied 
ond neutral countries will be present at the Inter-Allied 
Housing and Town Planning Congress to be held in London 
in June next. Among subjects to be discussed will be 
national post-war housing and town planning policies, the 
preparation and carrying into effect of national programmes 
to sectire proper housing conditions, standards of building 
construction, and national and regional town plannin 
dovelopments, The Congress will be asked to determine 
the minimum accommodation which should be provided 
for & normal working-class family, ond the best courses 
to adopt in order to encourage the development of new 
mothods of building and the use of new material, 

The proceedings will occupy nine days, and wpecial trains 
will be placed at the disposal of the delegates in which they 
will travel to inspect the progress made in bousing schemes 
In Various parte of the country, including Birmingham, 
Manchester, ancl Bristol, 

The countries and Dominions represented will include 
(reat Britain, France, America, Belgium, Italy, Australia, 
Canada, New Zealand, India, Egypt, South Africa, Serbia, 
Greece, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Holland, Switzerland. 
Spain, and the neutral Republics of South America. 

The Congress is being organised by the National Housing 
and Town Planning Council, acting in close consultation 
with the Ministry of Health and other Departments of the 
British Government. 


Garden Villages Conference at Croydon. 


A Garden Villages Conference will be held at the Town 
Hall, Croydon, from January 26th to 30th, Councillor 
C. Heath Clark, J.P., Mayor of Croydon, to preside, The 
following Papers will be read in the Housing Section -— 

Mon., 26 Jan: 2.30—"* The Ideal Garden Village— 
Ita Part in National Reconstruction,” by Mr. Ebenezer 
Howard (founder of Letchworth Garden City) : 

$.15—" The Winterslow Colony,’ by Mr, Mark Poors. 

7.45—" Principles of Housing and Town Planning," by 
Capt. KR. L. Reiss (Chairman Garden C ties and Town 
Planning Association), 

Twes,, 27 Jon, : 32:30—" Pind Building and ite Poaai- 
bilities,” by Mr. Clough Wiliams- Ellis, 

4. 156—" Brick » Wood," by Mr. Alfred Crofis, ‘This 
paper fp an account of an experiment conducted by the 
eoturer at Carshalton to ahow that under certain condi. 
tians substantial brick cottaged may be built at a cost 
only slightly higher than that of wooden bungalows, 

The Conference is organised by the Surrey Land Settle- 
ment Committee for the purpose of BECUTINg support for 
ite scheme of establishing near Croydon 4 garden village 
for ox-service men and others. Donations in aid of the 
Conference Funds will be gratefully received, and should 
be nent to Miss H. Macdonell Watson, Conference Secretary, 


46, High Street, Croydon. Admission to the Conference 
is free, 


A Reminiscence of Forty Years Ago. 

At the General Meeting last Monday, on the 
announcement by the Hon, Secretary of the death of 
Mr. G. R. Julian [Associate 1878-1915), Mr. Wm. 
Woodward [F.] expressed great regret for his Joss, 
Mr. Julian being a very old friend of his. Mr. Wood- 
ward recalled that. Mr. Julian, Mr. R. M. Roe, Mr, 
Percy Monckton, one or two others, and himself, met, 
on Many occasions, some forty years ago, at Mr. 
Roe's office in Basinghall Street, to discusa the 
question of obtaining for the Associates a vote, of 
which they were not then in possession, The result 
of it all was that the Council at that time were 
induced to look complacently upon the idea, and, 
ultimately, through the efforts of these few gentle- 
men, the Associates obtained the vote, the privileges 
of which they now exercise. | 

M. Charles Girault [Hon, Corr. M.], Membre de 
l'Institut, has presented to the Institute a copy of his 
lately published monograph, * Notes sur la Vie et jes 
(Euvres de Honoré Daumet, Membre de Institut, 
1826-1911," with Preface by Léon Heuzy,. Membre 
de l'Institut. Some thirty illustrations, several of them 
in colours, are given of the master’s works. The 
volume is a fine specimen of the printer's art, letter- 


press; plates and paper leaving nothing to be 
desired. Only 300 copies have been printed. The 


work is issued by Victor Jacquemin, 20 Boulevard du 
Montparnasse, Paris, 
Victoria and Albert Musenm, 

The Victoria and Albert. Museum has lately received an 
important bequest of cighteenth-century porcelain, the gift 
of the late Miss Florence Augusta Beare in memory of Air, 
Arthur Doveton Clarke. The bequest consists of a hundred 
Pieces, the greater part of which were made at the Royal 
Saxon Factory at Meisaen, The majority are figures and 
groupe, modelled between 1740 and 76a by Johann 
Joachim Kaendler and his pupils: Kaendler, the celebrated 
inanager of the Meissen factory, may justly be considered 
the father of porcelain figure-mocdelling in Europe, Pri- 
marily asculptor, it is to him that we owe the ofiginal les 
of depicting in porcelain the everyday life of his time, while 





the modelling of articles for table purposes was revolu. 
tioniaed by his vigorous use of relief, His influenc rapidly 


2 si rth tars eee and over the German border, and 
m itself felt in the porcelain works of England and 
France. Kaendler himself is saved by a strong vein of 
satire from the sentimentality that proved fatal to many af 
hin sucensors, His conscious, if playful, eriticiam af 
eighteenth-century life at a German Court may be clearly 
seen in his numerous figures of children oping the manners 
of their elders ; a charming example in the present bequest 
is A group representing Cupid in the Guise of o lady at her 
toilette, Other figures of special interest are two aclaptm- 
Hons of pictures by Chardin, L’Econome and lea Amuse- 
menia dela Vie Privte, five from the set of French criers, 
and & group of children playing round « cherry tree, A 
pretty figure of a woman making lace is said to represent 
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It is interesting to compare these Meissen figures with 
Ludwigsburg, Vienna, and Hochst. The last-named factory 
if Tepresented by « particularly attractive atatuctte of a 
Chinaman playing cymbals, from a model by J. P. Molchior, 

The collection also includes an unusually large octagonal 
vase of Chelsea porcelain, ite sides alternately covered with 
a deep mazarina blue glaxe and painted with figures or 
birds, In these paintings may be recognised the hand of one 
of the best. of the Chelsea artists, none of whose names, 
however, is known. ‘The vase appears to be incomplete, as 
the blue panela were doubtless intended to receive gilt 
decoration, which for aome reason has never boon added. 

The bequest is the more valuable a¢ it goes far towanls 
supplying one of the principal deficiencies in the Museum 
Collections of Ceramics. For the present ths collection is 
exhibited in the East Hall (Room No, &)), 

Loas or Cormesm Porreay Fiotnrs. 

The Museum has lately recoived on loan from Mr. George 
Eumorfopoalos an important series of earthenware figures 
excavated in 1018 from a Chinese tomb of the Tang 
Dynasty (A.D. 618-0906). Although isolated figures of this 
kind are not uncommon, sets from one tomb are still of 
exoesive mirity. [t is understood that the present series 
was found in an Imperial tomb, and the exceptional size 
Of the figures lends probability to the statement. The set 
comprise two Buddhist priests, two supernatural figures, 
perhaps representing two of the Guardians of the Four 
Quarters of the Universe, two gonii in the shape of seated 
Inonster, two horses, two camels, antl three grooms. It is 
exhibited in the Loan Court (Room 41). 

[n the sume case is also shown a figure of an archer, 
perhaps Yen-mo or Yama, the god of death, from another 
tomb of the Tang Dynasty. ‘This, too, has been lent by Mr. 
Eumorfopoulos, aa well aa a fine figure of 4 man riding a 
camel, which it is hoped will bo exhibited very shortly in 
the neighbourhood of the others, 


COMPETITIONS. 

The Competitions Committee desire to call the 
attention of Saabars and Licentiates to the fact that 
the conditions of this compstition are wholly un- 
aatistastory, The Competitions Committes are in 
niwotiation with the promoters in the hope of securing 
an amendment in the conditions. In the meantime 
Members and Licentintes are advised to take no part 
in the competition. 


Bridgwater Housing Competition. 

The Competitions Committees have decided to 
revommend the ouncilto veto both these competitions 
because the conditions are not in accordance with thie 
published Regulations of the Royal Institute. Pend- 
ing the issue of the veto, Members and. Licentiates aro 
therefore advised to take no part in the competition. 

Ian MacAusten, Seerefary. 
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ALLIED SOCLETTES, 


Burpina Teaprrioxs axp MaTEeniats or SxoWwDONIA. 
Tho Fourth Gonoral Meeting of the Sceston wan held at 
thr Association's Roome, Royal Society of Artists Build- 
ings, New Steet, Birmingham, on Friday, December 1th. 
The President, Mr. AH. T. Booldand, F.ELLB.A., ooo pice 
the chair, and 25 member wore present, when Mr. Harold 
H. Hughe, A.R.1BLA., dolivered o lecture on- “* The 
Local Building Traditions and Materials of Snowdonia." 
The Lecturer pointed out that the climatic conditions 
in the mountainous portions of Walesa had a great offect 
on the design of buildings and the choloo of materials. Ther 
etorme that take place in this bleak, wild quarter of our 
iands are very severe, and unless one has actually experi- 
enced tham, it ia dificult to give a graphic desunption of 
their tromendoos powers of ponetration. Those who visit 
the district in summer, like those who climb only in 
eunny and dry weather, know nothing of the real glory of 
the hillea—“ Who sees them only in their summer hour, 
seea but their beauties half, and knows not half thoir 
wer." | 
In view of the physical featares of thie region, and the 


character of the clementa, the low-lying ground was chosen 


by the Romane for the erection of dwellings, the larger 
buildings and most of the fortifications being erected on the 
higher ground. The corliest form of dwelling, and one 
which wae certainly in existence at the time of the Roman 
oooupation of tho country, waa a kind of ctroular hut, 
although ‘the circular plan was not invariably adopted, 
however, but often varied to an oval or poarshope. Thear 
dwellings wer of « very ough type, and were neither pro- 
viderl with light nor ventilation; the amokoe from any 
interior fire escaped by moans of the doorway. Tho 
diameter varied from 10 to 20 feet, and sometimes it was 
oven larger. | 

As time went on a hiuee, rectangular on plan, was 
introduced, but very little improvement was made a= 
regards comfort or domestic arrangements. It consiated 
of ond room with an ingle and fireplace on one of the end 
ur shorter walls, and invarialdy bad its doorway on onc 
of the side or longer walls, The walla were very low, and 
the roof often sloped up at a piteb of 100°, and was nearly 
always thatched. The roof trossa wer formed of oak, 
and were invariably in ont large curred piece, The fiom 


wore formed of beaten clay; #ome oxamplea of this type 


of Moor exist in Wales to-day, After much wear these 
floors lend themselves to a polich, and in more than one 
instanee they have been blackleaded. 

The carly churches wer simple rectangular building, 
and onk aud wattle: wor chiefly employed in their con- 
struction. The same plan was always adopted. no Varia- 
tion being recognised by the church builders of the period. 

Desoriptiont of many of the types of buildings to which 
ths Leoturer wferred aro to be found in Allon Raine’s 
On the Winga of the Wiad, The Welsh Singer, ote., although 
in these books the buildings descr bed are of « later period. 
and aro not actually within the area known as Snowdonia. 
They do, however, convey aeplondid idea of the traditional 
Wolah dwelling. 

The Kood Screcos in the Welsh churches have a 
character of their own, and am indeed beantiful in design. 
The sereen of Conway, however, ie cssontially English, 
owing, Of courer, to the fact that it was designed and eon- 
structed alter the advent of English influence in tho 
country. [tis without doubt tho finest Rood Semen in 
Wales to-day. Another very beautiful Rood Soreen |e ty 
be found at Wanrwat. Ther is also at this placo a very 
pieturcsque bridge, dated 1630, over the Conway, that is 
anid to have been built by Inigo Jones. 

It is very interesting to note how mach mor Nerd thr 
building traditions can bo traced in the smallor villages 
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atid bamicts, Few Welsh towns or villages, except euch 
places as Macntewrog or Ruthin, are Pleasing objects in 
themselves, but they harmonise admirably with their 
environment, aud seen to it into the landscape moch as 
nm porte of a jigsaw puzile. In designing dwellin ta 
eu these majestic surroundings, the arvhitect is faced 
With innumorable difficulties, the battle with the elements 
ilefying him to the very utmost, Jt seems the honler the 
stone with which he constructs his walle, the lesa im- 
pervious are the buildings to wet. Some of the old walls 
wore built 3 feet 6 invhes thick, with a 4!) inch brick wall 
oo the inside, the aperture being filled with bran, in an 
endeavour to keep the house dry, and ineredible as it 
may seam, the weathor actually penetrated this. 

When windows wore firt introduced they were most 
ineffectual, inaamuch as they did not perform the functions 
for which a window is txpreealy designed—i.¢,, light and 
ventilation. They wer certainly windows in name, but 
little mom, The glass used was of the thick green opqud 
Yanety, and they were made in either one of two liplite 
jorver thive) lattice, and wem pot hung to open, but they 
wore undoubtedly picturesque, 

Phe evolution of the “step ludder” to the alee ing left 
Waa o barrow stone stair, which invariably started on the 
ground floor from ao position adjacent to the ingle, or al the 
extreme gable cnd of the building. . 

Dormcr windows were introduced nt the end of the 
sevetitecnth contury; hitherto the sleeping loft had not 
ett too brilliantly lighted by the small windows in cach 
fable, 

In the cighteonth century the walle were built nue hi 
higher, high enough, in fact, to permit of an Upper storey, 
with ite ceiling level coincident with the eaves: ot any 
Fate, it was not nearly so close to the ridge ar it had been 
in previous types. 
| aranite or slate rovk, according to the district, seems to 
have boon vory plentiful, and-much use was made of both 
materials. The slate wae procured in largo sites, some 
blocks being as much a4 7 feet in len th, ond as it was 
desirable to have o wall which sloped out pretty con. 
siderably at its base—ao thet the meisture might be 
catried away from the building—the huge rocks naturally 
Ohtainabl: wore Mimirbly euited to this construetion. 
An exnm plo of this type of pinth may be found in the 
Chureh at Bettwa-y-Cood. Granite was often put into 
the walla in roundi¢h-shaped boulder, and although this 
wie both wuletantial and picturesque, the pointe natornlly 
Wer! large and hy no means woathor-proof, <A good doal 
of ** coursed work" wre alley Employed, the courses bein 
largr at the bse ood diminishing towanl the gablex; thie 
method at once rominds us of the Cotawoldda. 

Many of the huildings were whitewashed, and opinion 
an to ite offout, mithetioally, seems to bo somewhat divided, 
Tt must be admitted that a white buildingin a bockground 
of beautiful grocn foliage and vendoc, we many of the 
Welsh houses wor, is all that can he desired, at least from 
the artist's etandpoitit ; yet it can be argued that to cover 
a rabble wall, especially one that ie well built and has 
ino colouring about it, is de plaralie, Probably the idea 
of whitening rough-cast to-day is in home way connected 
with the whitening of these buildings of Wale. 

Stone slates were used with good effect, and took the 
ace of thatohing; the spaces between the slates and under 
them were often filled with maw and olay to keep out the 
weather, The colours of tho slates wed varied from 
risot to ned and procn, and it strikes one rather forcibly 
that if more of this type were taed to-day, the dull riafs 
of blue amd purple, with which we are ao familiar, woulil 
he more chevrfal to lowk ‘upon in this dreary climate of 
Our, There is not the slightest doubt that the common 
thin Bangor slate has beon the moans of destroying what 
would otherwine have been a picturnequo English, aye, 
ad even Welxh, village. : 
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Tiles wer wed, but-not Very extensively, and in many 
Cases they wer placed alternately, md and black, 
producing a very chequer- board-like ap penrance. 

The thing simed at in Wales seemed to be simplicity of 
treatment, and this, together with the majeatic, yot sim ple 
*plendour of the surroundings, certainly produced a restiul 
harmony that wonld appear astoniehing and parndoxical 
among these huge mountains, 








Wincrikip Maxon Hover. 


At a meeting of the Society held on Tursday, loth 
December, Mr. H. G. Watkins [F.}, president, in the chair, 
a letter was read from the Town Clerk of Nottingham, that 
the School of Art Committee regretted that it was nat 
possible to aveede to the Society's suggestion that a repre. 
sentative of the Architectural Society should be co-opted 
onthe Committee. Two Associates were lected, and after 
other business, Mr. P. H. Curry [F.], Derby, delivered o 
lantern lecture on “ The Manor House at W ingfield." 

Mr. Currey pointed out that the special interest of 
Wingticld consisted in ita being an example of a folly deve. 
li sal type of English country house, all built at one time. 
The remaine of a erg Mist cia fh sea indicated probable 
carly occupation of the cite, which was ailapted for ensy 
defence. The Manor waa held at Domesday Parton 
under Wm. Poveril a¢ overiond, conveyed to Robert de 
Paveley, in whose family it remained tilt the time of 
Henry VI., when it parsed through heiresses to the family 
Of Swillington. The proporty was a uccessfully claimed by 
Ralph, Lord Gromwell, who waa born at Lambley, Notts. 
He was a favourite of the King, being Treasurer of Exebe- 
quer, Master of King's Hounds, Constable of Nottingham 
Castle, Keeporof Sherwood Forest, Parks of Cli lone, ete, 
Ho built Tattershall Tower and Church, Wingtield Manor 
Howse and rebuilt Wie pas Church, [¢ wae a fortified 
house, the necessity of fortifications leing shown hy the 
Lancastrian rald on Derby and Elvaaton, 

The lecturer described how the houe was built round 
two courtyards, and was a natural development from the 
Saxon hall with bank and stockade. The outer court com- 
prised the great barn and farm buildings, Features of the 
Manor were the beautiful masonry, the entrance tu the 
iter court and the numerous chimneys. The porch and 
oriel of the Great Hal!, the centre of life in a mediaval 
howee, are tine oxamples of fifteenth century work ot ite 
best. Views of the buttery und kitchens were shown, aleo 
the remains of the drawing room, which was a bower over 
the buttery, Tho drawing room has often boon called the 
Chapel, but in Mr. Currey» opinion thie is an error duc to 
the large traceried window, Tho site of tho chapel iu 
inknown, Attontion was called tu the beautiful treat. 
pace of the vaulted roof and carved bosses of the under- 
orogt. 

The greater part of the onptivity af Mary Queen of Seats 
Was spent at Wingtcld under the Earl of Shrewsbury, 
until ehe waa removed to Tutbury. The Manor passed 
to the Earl of Pembroke in 1616, and on the outbreak of 
the civil War was garrisoned for the Parliamentary Party, 
but was captured for the King after four days’ siege hy 
Wm. Cavendish, Earl of Nowonstle, In 144 it. woe 
betioged, but Gol. Dalby held it with freat stubborness 
fur many months, until finally it wae taken by assault by 
Col. Gell. The house was diamautled by onder of Parlia- 
tient, After the Restoration it passed to the family of 
Halton, the prosent owners, It wan then partially me- 
tored, the Hall divided into two storeys and several rooms 
and squar-headed windows inserted, 


NEWLY ELECTED FELLOWS 


MINUTES. Y, 


, At the Fifth General Meeting (Business) of the Session 
Lolt-20, held Monday, Sth January, 1020, at § p.m.— 
Present; Mr, E. Guy Dawber, Virw-Preaide nt, in the Chair; 
17 Fellows jineluding 10 members of the Council), 7 Asao- 
cintes, and | Licontiate—the Minutes of the Meeting held 
15th December, having been published in the Jovasat, 
were taken a# read and signed a correct. 

The decease waa announced of Edward William Hudson, 
Associate, elected 1880, sometime member of the Litera- 
ture Standing Committee, and it was Reso.ven that 
the regrets of the Institute for his loss be entered on the 
Minutes, and that a cere x of eympathy and condolence 
be conveyed on behalf of the Institute to his nearest 
relatives, 

The decease waa also announced of George Richards 
Julian, Avsociat from 1878 to 1015, . 

The following candidates for membership were elected 
by show of hands :— 

As Feuiows (27). 
os dents Ormrod Maxwell [4., 1003), 

ohm: Quentin Mangnall /4., 1910), Preaton. 

Bourne: Walter Hargreaves | A., 1809), Canada, 
Houteher: Charles Geoffrey [ 4., 1010), Kedah, 
Bridgman; Norman George | 4., 1892), Paignton, 
Brownrigg: Annesley Harold [A,, | 
Chetwood: Henry John [A., 1910 

Gamble: Henry Gilbert | 4.. 1891), Lincoln. 
Grant: Thos. Francis Wiltshire, M.C, [4., 1910]. 
Le Maitre: William Courtenay [4., 1005), 

Maufe: Edward Brantwood, M.A.Oxon, [A., 1010), 
Moore ;. Leslie Thomas, M.C. (4., L008]. 

Muir: Robert George bats 1a12} 

Oliver: Basil [.4,, 1910). 

Ramsey: Stanley Churchill [ 4., 106]. 
Soott-Monerieff: William Walter, M.0. fA., 10121, 
Smithers: Alec [A., 1908}, 

Stone: Henry Spencer Walcott [4., 1004], Taunton. 
Strange: Charles Hilbert {4., 1891), Tunbridge Wella. 
Tench: Edwin James [4., 1001), Norwich. 
Willoocks ; Conrad Birdwood [4., 1912], Reading. 

Willa: Frank Reginald Gould [ 4., 1802}, 

And the following Licentiates who have passed the 

ualifying examination :— 

Esch: Vincent Jorome, Caleutta 

Kirby: Edmund Bertram, 0.8,E., Liverpool, 
Sandy: Henry Thos, Stafford, 

Wilkinson: Stephen, Caloutta. 

The proceedings closed anid the Meeting separated at 
5.15 p.m. 





NOTICES. 


Election of Members, Ist March, 1920. 
The following applications for election have been re- 
ceived. Notice of any objection or other communiention 
pecting the candidates must be sent for submission to 
the Council prior to Monday, 2nd February, 


As Feriows (10). 

Dane: Tuomas Lawkenoe [4., 107], 11 New Court, 

Lincoln’s Inn, W.C.; Hormefair, Banbury. 
Dixox-Srarm ; Lr.-Cot. doux Euwann, 0.8. BE. f4., 1900), 
If Hanover Square, W.1; 37 Belgrave Road, 8.W.). 
Govon: Atricn Revriione [4., 1808), 24 Bridge 
Street, Bristol; 0% Hampton Road, Redland, Brietol, 
Gurasox: Thomas Sepqawiox [4., 102], King’s Build- 
ings. Hormby Road, Bombay; Royal Bombay 
Yacht Cluh, : 
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E4., 1888), 34 Victoria 
Elim Bank, South Grove, 


Hexxirmas; Antivr Wma 
Buildinga, Manchester; 
Brooklands, Cheshir. 

Matruews: Mason Beuxarp Frawx, BLE. f4., 1011), 
pried Headquarters, India: Military Works Branch, 
Simla, 

Nicwonas : Caauies [A., 1005), 10 Hanover Square, W-t : 
Horton, Tadworth, Surrey. 

Powers: Enxeet Manstow [21., L000), 61 Standard Bank 
Chambers, Johannesburg, 5 Africa; Cner-¥-Din, 
Sharp Street, Yeovillo, Johannesburg. : | 

And the following Licentiates who have passed the 

Qualifying Examination :— 

Fay: Liont,-Co), Perre Groxon, O.M.0., D.5.0., 98 
Waterloo Street, Weston-super-Mare ; Woodfoni, All 
Sainte’ Road, Wraton-euper-Mare. 

SHEFHEARD: Tomas FarLkxen, cio Shopheant & 
Bower, Liberty Building, School Lane, Liverpoo! ; 
It South Bank, Oxton, Cheshire. 

As AssoclaTes- (TH). 

Anpmon: JosErn te te War Eramination), 1 Church 
Terrace, Turriff, Abordcenshire, N.B. 

Amustroya ; Enwanp Wriulam FSpecial War Exaneina- 
tron}, ofo Architectural Association, 45 Bedford Square. 

Bapoock : Paw. [Special War Examination), 8 Woodside, 
N.W.A4. | 

Barttey: Atva Manrin [Special Wor Ezaminatinn|, 
Ewen Street, Takapuna, Auckland, N. Zealand, 

Beattie : Oscan rigged rlasad War Eran ination |, 
Wagga Wagga, New South Wales, Avatralia, 

Berry: AkTHCK GILBERT cana IV'rer 
7 London Street, Norwich 

BeTHaM; ARTHUE ARCHER ede Whe 

$0 Headford Square, W.C.1, 

BLOOMFIELD; WittiamM Swaxsox Reap 
Esominntion|, Giaborne, N. Zealand. 

BroaD: Gonpox Lest [Special Wor Examination], 
18 Meadow Rank, Chorlton-cum-Hardy, Manchester. 

Canta: CHaries Joux [Special War Kramination), 23 
Great Elms Road, Bromley, Rent. 

Care: GeeaLp Mosmay, MLBLE, (Special Wor Exam, |], 
Hiawatha, New South Head Road, Roso Bay, Sydney, 

Casumone: Faascis Minton [Special War Examination |, 
[8 London Street, W.2. 

Corman: Noe [woursout [Special War Aramination I. 
45 Lincoln Arenos, Montreal, Canada. 

ConsTias : Parpenick Fisnen [Special Wor Exvamina- 
tion], 08 Newry Street, North Fitzroy, Melbourne. 
Coxpatn: Poor Hexrey [Special War Lraminatian |, 

13 Jeamond Avenue, Hilton Park, Prestwich, Lancs, 

Davits: Davin Owex Hanns [Final Examination, 1010), 
“ Maengwvyn,”” Knoll Avenue, Swansea, ; 

Davies: Wintaam Georar [Special War Examinuiion), 
(4 Jeemond Avenne, Bradford, Yorks, 

Dean: Feaxx Twrpate [Special War Ezamination|, 
8 Haveroft Road, Brixton Hill, §.W. 

Dearrim®: Matoonm Kerra (Special War Examination |, 
King Edward Avenue, Epsom, Auckland, N, Pealant 

EnoecumMBe: Jonx Hanonp [Special War Examination |, 
Hamilton, Waikato, Auckland, N, Zealand, ) 

Fixen: Corronp Horacn [Special War Braminatjon |, 
Lord Street, Roseville, Syrdney, N.S. W. 

Foun: Tittewsas Frascm (Fina! Eazamination, Lita), 
#0 Hanover Pork, Peckham, 8. E15. | 

Fearen: Ronewr [Final Esomisetion, (O10), 7 Bank 
Street, (ircenock, N.B. 

Cextey: Epoan Cnantes [Final Eramssaljen, 1OLO}, 
o/o Mestre, Grindley & ('n,, 4 Parliament Stnect, 8. W. 

(HEESISH: Frask Eqoar [Special War Eramineation |, 
Karori, Wellington, N, Zealanil. 

(iamensox : Hron Cnesswun (Special War Sraminatinw|, 
Queen Street, Auckland, N. Zealand. 

Hawrrox : Romer Bent, [Special War Eramination), 
o/o Architectural Association, 34 Bedford Square, WC, 


Fromination |, 
Era niination |, 


[Special War 
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Hannxaronn; Lronagp Gonpox [Special War Ezamina- 
tion], 20 Matheson Road, West iécaington, London. 

Hanpr: Pari [Special War Rramination), 7745 View 
Point t, Jasper Avenne, Edmontan, Canada. 

Hotanow: ALFren Ennest (Special Final Framination, 
1019), 13 Cowper Road, Hanwell, W.7. 

Honparp: Pom Wappixorox, M.A. [Special 
Ezamination,|, 112 Fenchurch Street, E.(.3, 

lnwit: LetonTox Francis [Specat Wor Examination), 
39 Tavistock Square, W.0. 

JackMAN : FrepentoK [Final Kramiuation, 1010), Yateloy 
Lodge Cottage, Yateley, Hanta. 

deaten: Wittium Davin [Speeiol War Examination], 
hfs Woodstook Street, Mayfield, Nowoastle, 

JKFFREYS ; Hanon seherrpall Sl agen War Examinalion), 
Ryiston Lodge, London Koad, Maldon, Essex. 

Jewetl: Hansy Hensarr [Special War Examination), 
12 Great James Street, Bedford Row, W.C. 

Jones: Owes Camranty (Special War Examination], 
Skinners’ Hall, 9 Dowgate Hill, E.C. 

Lee: Robert Anrrnve ote War Eraminalion), Bank 
Sireet, Meadowbank, N.S.W., Australia, 

Lian; Beeteam Enwi [Special War Examination], 
T Observatory Road, East Sheen, &,W.14. 

McKesziu: Joux Cuantes [Special War Examination), 
S) Kingscourt Road, Streatham, 8. W.16, 

Mactatary; Ronrer Wiiatam Special Eramimation, 
1015), P.O. Box 234, Gisborne, N. Zealand 

MoMicwag.; Atastamm Mansuatt, M.A. [Final Fram., 
L010), Commercial Bank House, Callandor, Perthahire. 

MATEY ; SAMUEL Reormatp [Special War Examination), 
SS Pitt Street, Sydney, Australia, 

Massey; Horace Lovarn [Special War Ezamination), 
? Gower Street, WiC). 

Masters: Wittiam Ewart [Special War Evamsnation), 
& Leeside Creacent, Goldera Green, NW. 

Mevonum : Percy HayMas [Special Examination, 1916, 
34 Cartwright Gardens, W.C.1. | 

Natvscn: Stasiey [Special Wor Framination), 27 Tanza 
Road, N.W.3, | 

AHET: ALEC [Speciol War Examination), 37 Avenue 
Terrace, York. 

Nowtasp: Rarwowp Coane [Special War Examination], 
Ashfield, Sydney, 4.8. W. 

Orme: Amsonp Mostyn [Special War Examination), 
Azalea Street, Prospect, Adelaide, South Australia. 

Pinortcn: Prop Haroto esaiat Wor £ramination), 
Myrtleberry, Weet End Avenue, Pinner. 

Rew: Gonpos Srvarr [Special War Examination), ¢/o 
The Architectural Association, 35 Bodford Square, 
WoC. 

Remy: Eowanp Daxre. [Special War Examination), 
* To Kaings,” Kelmarna Avenue, Herne Bay, Auck- 
Jand, 4.2. 

Kin: dawes Evtany (Special Wer Eramenation], 6 Vie- 
toria Terrace, [nvernesa, 

Rowatp: Ova. C. [Special War Keomination). Palmer 
Biroet, Chatawood, Sydno v, Australia, 

San: Fanpmnicn (Speial Wer Eramination), ofo The 
Architectural Association, 4 Bedford Square, W.(, 

Savage: OLivain Faeornrox [Special Wor Bramination|, 
ofo Mesers, Adams, Little and Wood, Hong Kong. 

Swart: Jack Stocken [Special War Examination), * Ral 
nef Middle Strmet, South Kensington, Sydney, 
Nb, W, | 


ar 


Mant: Ror Anchmatyp [Special War Examination), 4% 
Hawthirn Grove, Hawthorn, Victoria, Australia, 
Sovma: Waurke Evowarp px [Final Examination, 1919), 

20 Woelville Road, Golders Green, NW, 
STEPHENSON: AuTuUA GEORGE (Special Wor Evumitia. 

tion], 21 Kooyong Koot Road, Glenferrie, Melbourne. 
STEVENSON ; Kor Kuswern [Special Wor Examination), 

Mandeville Hall, Clendon Rd., Toorak, Victoria, Aust, 
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Stoppant: Roser Wittsam (Special Wor Frain, 
19 Fairlawn Avenue, Chiswick, Wd. anee 
Tawxen: Epgan Avan Davey [Special Wor Eramine- 
tion}, 18 Hestercombe Avenue, Munster Road, §,W.6. 
Tuomas: Percy Enwann, 0.B-E. (Special War Examinn. 
recite 8 7 Bt John Square, Cardi 
HOMAA: STANLEY KsIGHT (Special Wor Examination 
e viripiellphad ak, Monmouthhire, ni 
VASER: DONALD K. (Special Wor Examination), Abbots. 
_ ford, Sydney, Australia, ve 
Ween: Kexxetn Enwanp [Special War Eramrratian |, 
= Kent pee net Bay, Sydney, N.8,W. 
MITE: Janes Hopok [Special War Froaeinatian’ 
Albert Lidge, Albert Place W.8. , 
Winxes ; Francis Hivros, B. Arch. Special War Exami- 
_ wetion), “ Hyrncham,"” Brantford, Ontario, Canada, 
Wittiamson : Jouw WatLace [Speceal War Examination 
4 Devieos Road, Salisbury, 
Woopnovss : Faaxcm Perey Mank [Final Bramination, 
1919], Southmead, Wimbledon Park, 5.W., 
Wrattr : Lesum Heoweat Wittiam Special War Frami~ 
water], 69 Tierney Road, Streatham Hill, 8. W.2. 


_ Hooks and Pamphlets Received. 

Popular Description of Sir John Soanc’s House, Musewm, 
and dibrasy, Written in 1835, by Mra. Farbara 
Hofland, Edited from the “ Description “ of 1834, by 
Sir John Soane, HA, by Arthur T, Bolton, F.8.A., 
F.R.1B.A., Curator of the Museum. With 8 illustra, 
tons. Price fd. [foone Museum Publications, No. 5. 
To be obtained only at the Musewm.] 

English Eighteenth-Century Sculptures in Sir. Jahn 








hointe Museum, By Arthur T. Bolton. With 21 
one Price 2s, (Sonne-Mnseom Pablicaticns, 
mG, T, 








: ee ive Arrangements for General Meetings. 
an. 19.—" On Citizenship": Pa by Mr. Haley 
Ricardo [ F.}, 3 ere : 

Award of Prizes and Studentship 

Feb. 2.—President’s Address to Students. 

os ime amtation of Prizes, 

eo, 16.—* Education of the Architect; Paper by Pau! 
Waterhouse, F.8.A. (FL spss? 

March 1.—Flection of Royal Gold Medallict. 
Election of Members, | 

March 20.—* The Planning of American De imental 
Stores": Paper by H. Austen Hall £¥.), Godwin 
Bursar, 1019, 

April 13.—* Architecture in India": Paper by John 
Begg [¥.}, Consulting Architeet to the Goveasoiiais of 
ndin. 


General Meeting (Ordinary), Monday, 1th January. 

A GENERAL MEETING (ORDINARY) will be held 
Monday, 10th January, at 8 pum., for the following 
purposes »— 

To read the Minutes of the Meeting held 5th January : 
formally to acimit Members and Licentintes attending for 
tho first time sinoe their ulention, | 

To real the following Paper :— 

ON CITIZENSHIP, 
By HaLsey Rigampo [F.], 

To read the DEED OF AWARD OF PRIZES AND 
STUDENTSHIPS, 1910-1920, made by the Council in 
Writing under the Common Seal in accordance with 
By-law 71, 











ON CITIZENSHIP. 
By Hausey Rrearpo [F.]. 
Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects, Monday, 19th January, 1920. 


7 NG iken I received the invitation to read a paper, following up a recent letter in The Times, 





on the duties and responsibilities of citizens, I could not but feel that thie—to a body 
like the Institute of Architects—was nttempting to preach to the converted. 1 had to 
justify this endeavour by the retlection that architects are—pre-eminently—eivie missionaries, and 
it is well, oceasionally, to take stock of our propaganda work and consider how far fresh effort 1 
requisite, and in what direction. The present moment, too, seems a specially propitious time for 
stocktaking, since so many theories, formule, and principles are pong to be—or are in process of being 
—+tested from fresh angles of vision and new criteria as to their tendency. One supremely pregnant 
point of view that has come to the front -< on the constitution of the State and the position of the 
individual in regard to it. We have come to think—thanks to the war—much more of our collective 
duties: to feel that each individual is no more, and no less, than a contributory cellin the structure of our 
commonwealth, Unless these cells are in healthy activity the body politic suffers, just as in the human 
body the co-operation of all the cells 1s necessary to ensure # healthy physique. The ills that affliet the 
body have their analogy with the body of the State and of all States the world over. What 1s fever in 
the human frame but inflammatory protest of the cells breaking out into actual rebellion? The apph- 
cation of the surgeon's or the assassin’s knife is similar to the stealthily prepared war of aggression OF 
revanche: the accidents that occur to one’s limbs and members can be matched by the earthquakes, 
eyclones, and the other immense convulsions of Nature. Cities, too, are mortal and their bones bleach 
+) the desert or are to be found monuldering in the earth like the poor relics who begot them. Cites 
Palmyra, Baalbec, Cteeiphon are is the bones of murdered 


suffer murder: Carthage was executed ; 
men, done to death in some out-of-the-way place, and left unburied for Time to reveal their skeletons, 


and for thieves to assimilate whatever they could find capable of being made veeful. 

But whilst the cells of the homan body can only act instinctively, and renew themselves blindly 
with, at most, some modicum of memory to cuide them, the elements of the body politic are in both a 
better and a worse case; better because there ts will power and an intellect to direct, anil worse 
heeause there 1s less singleness of aim and the tension of antagonism. At this moment, however, there 
‘4 an ideal—almost world-wide—which all the nations are girding themselves towards, an ideal which 
involves the sympathetic co-operation of every individual, to do his utmost for the general welfare. 
And the question that presents itself to most citizens is, What cau 1 do—and will any single effort 
of mine be worth the pains it cost me? 
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That there should be such questions is a sad verdict on our systems of education. ‘The root 
trouble seems to me that we have lost our sense of civie pride. We have listened—too easily—to all 
sorts of condemnations on our cities—from persons who assumed themselves to be superior and whom 
we accepted at their own valuation—either from modesty, or laziness, or a sense of bewildered shame, 
These travelled connoisseurs bully the poor antravelled, with avalanches of instances and comparisons 
which we are unable to question or even detect the unfairness of such arguments. 

The first thing to do—to amend this state of things—is to teach our youth how much there is for 
him to be proud of, and to do this effectively we must ourselves realise the value of the possessions we 
have inherited. As far as poetry, literature and science are concerned, we architects can co-operate 
according to our ability, but in the matter of the arts and handicrafts it is incumbent urgently upon us 
to sea that the education given is well directed, and to secure a general consensus as to this direction, 
If the citizen is to be proud of his city, he must know why. 

First, he should know something as to the disposition of the city he inhabits. If the eity is London 
he should have a clear knowledge of the course of the Thames through the city, say from Woolwich up 
to Teddington. How many bridges cross it on its way ; what their direction and what their main 
function ; then the principal arteries of traffic ; the main objects of historical interest. ‘There is a 
vague, uneasy feeling felt by many people that a ground plan is a mysterious hieroglyph which only 
experts can decipher. These people have no trouble in reading a map, and yet a map is only a ground 
plan. In every London Board achool of the elementary class there should be a large map, clear of 
much detail, showing these features, and boys and girls should be taught to read this map and to pass 
a pretty stiff examination on it before leaving school. This should be followed up by explanations, 
partly geographical but mainly historical, as to how these roads, and monuments, came about, and the 
invaluable aid of heraldry should be pressed into service, for the further emphasis of the civic history 
—starting from the time of Edward the Confessor to the time of George V, showing the growth and 
change of dynastiee—when the fleur-de-lys and the white horse came and faded from the Royal Armes, 
Bach child should know the coat-of-arms of his parish, the significance of the crosses on the Union Jack, 
and the impropriety of decorating his house or baleony with the Royal Standard. Through the appeal 
to the eye one can remember such episodes and their sequence throughout one’s life ; whereas there are 
few who can retain, in after years, such fugitive abstractions as dates. The powers of observation need 
quickening ; a good school test would be to ask each child what was in the shops he passed on his way 
to school, especially what was on the fishmongers’, greengrocers’, fruiterers' and florists’ stalls. Hoe 
should be able to distinguish, by a passing glance, between a crayvish and a lobster, between a bundle 
of chicory and one of celery, between a quince and a pear, between an aster and a chrysanthemum. 
From such steppmg-stones as these he might get to observe the terrible disorder in our streets, and 
wonder whether such litter was really inevitable. It isn't really. We have allowed it to become pre- 
valent out of sheer laziness, shirking our obvious duty. That this is so is shown at once when we 
compare the world outside our front door and the home within, No one will fora moment put up with 
the dirt and disorder in their own houses; there is an accepted moral obligation that the rooms and 
passages shall be sweet and clean, although our standard of punty involves us in heavy and incessant 
labour and expense. 

Why should there be two moralities ? The out-of-doors so different from the in-doors ? 
less disregard of what is due not only to oneself but to one’s nei 
permitting two standards of human dealing—the one as “ man to man, the other as a “ business 
transaction.” Commercial morality, “ careat emptor,” “* the devil take the hindmost,” and such-like 
phrases and practices, are not those we employ and act on within our own doors. But take our 
“ offices “in the streets for illustration. Behind the Imposing facade are the working cells, inhuman in 
their baldness, ghastly in their lighting, dreary, savage in their negleet to provide anything that the 
eye can comfortably rest on. Our buildings, commercial as well as domestic, are the index, at any 


‘This care- 
ghbour has had the evil consequence of 
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period, of our mode ef living and our outlook on life. Architecture reflects in the most sensitive way 
the ideals in vogue at the time of construction, and its testimonyis beyond question. Buildings are 
raised with no preconceived notions of politics, in the current sense; they embody the aims of the com- 
munity in the town halls, museums, libranes, Council schools and the like; the ig mercantile com- 
panies, the railway shareholders, and the individual ; and are flagrantly illustrative of these aims 
ata glance. There 1s no disputing their evidence, it 16 absolutely without any conscious bias, The 
hoildings frankly diselose the sentiments of their founders, and their character reveals the standard 
of taste and craftsmanship available. 

No one scatters the torn fragments of his correspondence over the carpet, and yet look at the 
pavements and gutters where the ommbus stops. [It would be a simple matter to have a box at the 
foot of the omnibus steps into which the passenger, at lis exit, could drop Ins ticket. The tickets 
themselves could be pulped and re-used. IT have urged the adoption of this on the omnibus company ; 
they arranged for boxes to be fitted to a number of their buses on a few routes, with an accompanying 
notice requesting passengers before leaving the bus to place their tickets therein, but as the public 
ignored them, they were removed. In fairness to the public, | maintain that the experiment was not 
tried resolutely enough, not persisted in sufficiently until the public had grasped the intention and 
familiarised itself with its object. 

The need for education in civie decency is great, as this example shows. Disorder on a larger seale 
is to be seen in our street bmldmygs. Look down Holborn or up Oxford Street, stand at Oxford Cireus 
and view the prospect with a fresh, unbiassed eye. Give a glance down Regent Street as well. To us 
architects, who are accustomed to note and criticise, such a survey appears lamentable. I[ am not 
holding a bnef for the striet uniformity that one gets in residential quarters such as Gower Street, but I 
think you will all agree with me that the welter, east, south and west, is not decent. Some years ago 
the London County Couneil, conscious of the discordant result of individual arehitectural display, tried 
to formulate a scheme for the buildings on either side of Kingsway. Individualism wrecked it. It 
may be that uniférmity was there carried to the breaking point, and in the absence of any civie pride 
the financial aspect was allowed to settle the matter. Even Mr. Norman Shaw's scheme for the 
Quadrant and Piecadilly has been defeated, because there was no publie opinion strong enough to 
override individual interests. It is this public opinion that we must educate, strengthen and spur to 
action. Without it we are helpless andimpotent. Examples here and there hardly affect the question 
though these sporadic attempts ure not to be discouraged. 

What can be done by education in creating a civie sense and the will to secure its mastery we 
have learnt—to our cost—in grappling with the German nation. It has taken, in Germany, only two 
<dmesecetes to infuse, by means of the pulpit, the schools and universities, a sentiment strong enough 

to attempt to seize world-power, and though mercifully it has failed, its failure is due to the inhuman 
basis on which it was built. The idol was grandiose enough—in many ways it was greatly admirable— 
actually beautiful ; there was far-seeing statesmanship about it, and a fine endurance of hard living to 
get the shaping of it answerable to the ideal, but its feet were of clay, and the other nations have been 
able to overthrow it. But for as there is the lesson, and the encouragement. If the Germans, im so 
short a time, could create a national emotion, so universal, in their Empire, and so strong, we, taught 
by their practice, and ¢laiming to be as public-spirited as ever they could be, may take up the task of 
creating in our populace the fine sense of citizenship and carry it into actual deed. There 1s much to be 
done, and though we must all put our hands to spade and drill, prepare the ground, and sow the seed, 
it is to the youth of England we must look for the outcome. “ The ideal of the perfeet citizen involves 
the co-operation of every member of the State towards realising ever some measure of this ideal; and 
the means to be employed must, some of them at least, be within the grasp of the least of these members, 
and within their willing acceptance.” Whilst the ideal itself must be lofty—noble beyond question— 
we must begin the aseent by easy steps, manageable by the youngest of us. The lessons taught in 
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school must point to the summit, but the actual things to be done can be of everyday occurrence anti 
comparatively humble in scope. Think how much we shall have achieved when we have cleared our 
city of the unsightly and dirty obstructions that so constantly meet us: the squalor of our railway 
stations, the careless arrangements and noisy shunting of our trains, the ill-placed goods yards, the 
untidy coal dumps ; the gratuitous noises in our streets, cars hooting, chains rattling, chimneys pro- 
digally smoking, our atmosphere, from selfish or ignorant contempt of science and management, corrod- 
ing our buildings, our books and our furniture. These clearances are necessary for our self-respect. 
Our duty towards our neighbour is no less important. ‘ Have nothing in your house that you do not 
know to be useful or believe to be beautiful " is an aphorism of Wm. Morris's that goes to the root of 
things. It is incumbent on the good citizen to be careful of his expenditure, to see that his money goes 
to the employment of serviceable labour. Behind the article purchased stands the man, or the group 
of men. We have to consider what his toil means to him, and to ensure, a5 far as may be, that his toil 
shall be a pleasure, not a weariness to him. We must set our face against the accumulation of rublush, 
the purchase of rubbish, the manufacture of rubbish. What a wholesale gaol delivery this would 
mean ! Weshould require expert instruction as to what is rubbish, what is the value (if any) of shoddy, 
whut things may be legitimately made for ephemeral purposes, and what should be made to endure. 
Speaking to architects and craftsmen, I need not enlarge on this point. They know the value of the 
things they produce, and what should be their treatment. But the publie in general has not this know- 
ledge, and has not been taught to acquire it, and the teaching of the care and responsilnlity in spending 
is of first importance. Apart from the producer's side of the question, there is the home side, 
if one may s0 express it. Tf all our houses were cleared of the rubbish within their walls, the mere 
saving in the labour of dusting and cleaning would be enormous ; and besides this home labour there is 
the labour of the retailer in his shop, who has to cajole his customer into purchasing what he doesn't 
want, what is the subject of a passing fancy ; the retailer has to create a demand to reheve him of his 
supply. ‘The pulpit should take in hand the ethies of production ; manufactures don't grow ; they are 
made by human beings, who see very clearly the sense, or the nonsense, of their labour and are content 
or indignant in consequence. The science of economics is taught, so far as the economics of quantity 
are concerned > there should be the parallel teaching of the economies of quality. Besides the pulpits, 
the universities and the schools, there is that powerful voree—the Press. What the Press might effect 
ig almost incalenlable, and what little it does to arouse popular feeling in the direction of order, decency, 
the sense of duty and responsibility, of patriotism and civie pride, is in melancholy contrast to what it 
might do. Partly this want is due to ignorance—ignorance of the matter in hand—but still more 
ignorance of the strong latent feeling there is in the minds of every one who has given a moment's 
thought to these aspeets of duty. 

As regards our own particular sphere of action—building—we want a new type of architectural 
literature and criticism, Architecture should be a developing structural art, mainly concerned with 
the huilding and improvement of cities, and the provision of the structures needed in civilization. But 
cur literary pundits seem incapable of realizing that architecture is a living art, and measure their 
admiration of any fresh work by its approximation to masterpieces of the past times, raised under 
entirely different conditions for entirely different purposes. Architecture, like all other living things, 
is progressive—responsive to the progress of the age, to the scientific discoveries of materials and 
methods, the properties of sound and of gases, and criticism of modern architecture should be 
impregnated with this knowledge if it is to discuss the subject to any purpose. The stady of architec- 
ture is to be approached in a scientific and practical rather than in an archeological spirit. Stody of 
old work is essential, since old work is the embodiment and outcome of a long train of experiment and 
experience : one has not only to analyse the past methods of construction, the choice of materials, but 
one must master also the social conditions of the time, since these had a vital bearing on the building. 
But though we architects recogme the truth of these statements the oracle in the Press is unaffected — 
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refuses to be disturbed from his easier point of view and proclaims his likes and his judgments ex 
eathedra ; but the chair is his easy chair, a lay one—not the Bishop's throne of authority. It is so 
difficult to gauge a new utterance unless we have some basic principles to measure with, and one’s 
desire is that the Institute should become a centre for recording experience and suggesting ideas. There 
is an immense field awaiting development: the solution of the problems that meet us at every turn 
—the railway station, the shop, even the furniture of the street, If the verdict is allowed to lapse, or 
remain, in the hand of the amateur authority, either in the Press or in the street, it is not likely to be a 
helpful one. Novelty baffles the ordinary reviewer ; it is generally the prudent thing to express 
dislike: the odds are probably against its being excellent—so many things have been incautiously 
praised by the more gushing prints that one has to walk wanly. Unfortunately these il-appraised 
verdicts have a way of getting accepted, almost joyfully by the jealous-minded, and they become 
stereotyped ; they find their way into the text-books; they become the received canons of taste ; 
the neophyte accepts them m good faith ; and it takes him the reat of his life to get honestly quit of 
them. If this takes place amongst us, the experts, it takes place ternbly far more amongst the lay 
poblic. And the lay public is not indifferent : 1t 1s out for beng mstructed: 1t asks for principles to 
walk by; in the matter of “ taste " it is self-deprecatory ; it doesn’t know what it likes, though it 
sometimes seeks for that illusion: it is puzzled even when the verdicts are unanimous, becanse it can't 
follow the process by which they have been reached : and when the verdicts—as they often are—are 
conflicting, it loses heart. The matter is not for such as they ; they must go their own way unillu- 
inimated, with a sense of the reproach of inferiority, most unfairly bestowed. - It is idle to call upon the 
citizens for pride in their city if we are not agreed as to what should justify thatemotion, Itis obvious 
we cannot teach our children this fine sense of noblesse oblige if we are without conviction ourselves. 
Such negative attitude is wantonly preposterous. A city like London, of unparalleled size and 
magnificence—the scene of so much history, so much emotion, so much piety—not be prond of it! 
[t can only be in the plenitude of his ignorance that a man fails to be stirred by this wonderful mass of 
masonry and humanity. If we allow ourselves openly to admit our pnde it will mean also that we 
care for the state of the city ; we recognise ourselves as the inheritors of this magnificent dowry, and 
the guardians of it for posterity. Naturally, we would wish to leave it somewhat better than when we 
received it ; to impart to it some added touches of noble feeling, some records worthy of the tension 
of feeling we have gone through. Each age has its “* baptism of fire ” : we see the marks of it in our 
streets; the true splendour of our city is the evidence of humanity upon it, the humanity of the 
life that was, os avell as the life that ie. The more we know of the cities we dwell in—of the events 
that have taken place there, the hopes and fears and sorrows that they have enshrnned—the more 
sacred they become to us. And with this recognition of what we owe to ourselves, and our forefathers, 
should come the determination to abolish the relies of their negleet. Living cities must grow and change 
as they grow ; new forees come upon the seene, new standards of living and of trade, new conceptions 
of time and distance, ‘The expansion of a city is a-matter of supreme importance—a matter of states- 
manship, of forethought : a matter not for ourselves only, but for those that are to come after us. And 
it matters extromely the attitude we take towards these extensions. They have to be conceived on 
fine lines as well as practical; without imagination, without inspiration, our labour is worse than in 
vain. Posterity will sigh over the opportunities we failed to reeogmse—will deplore the poverty of 
spirit in our projects, the hand-to-mouth policy that has made subsequent improvement well-migh 
impossible. We are not to be faint-hearted citizens, apologetic for the places we hve in, but stout- 
hearted, recognising the real worth and magnificence of our cities, determmed with a just pride that 
they shall support our claims for their worth without fear and without reproach. I must apologise— 
in addressing brother architects—for the excess of platitudes m my address, but as I said at the outset, 
you play the part of missionaries, and through you a wider public is reached. There is a large fund of 
latent good fellowship to be tapped—the Boy Scout movement is evidence of what can he done—if we 
Fl 
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It is a common failing to deprecate sentiment, but sentiment is the main- 


spring of life. It is on the wave of enthusiasm that great actions are borne to fruition, and the famous 
names of heroes and artists are but the foam on the crest of this wave ; they are upborne by it and their 
actions rendered conspicuous and memorable by the enthusiastic backing of their contemporaries, 

It. is not, I think, fantastic to descry a great wave of communal feeling at the present moment, 
the gift to us of the Great War, and it is our privilege to enforce it, to guide it, to see that it is not 
allowed to ebb from want of reeogmtion and encouragement. 


DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER. 
Mr. BE. Guy Dawsper, Vice-President, it the Chuir. 


Mr. C. STANLEY PEACH [F.].—I have much 
pleasure in moving a vote of thanks to Mr. Halsey 
Ricardo for his most opportune and instructive dis- 
course. I think we should also heartily congratulate 
him and those concerned with him who, appreciating 
the changed socjal outlook and immense importance of 
citizenship in the emergency of reconstruction which 
confronts us, have brought forward by a sessional 
paper a social subject for consideration by a tech- 
nical, professional and public organisation like the 
R.L.B.A. Their action in inviting us to apply points 
of this burning question of the moment to our own 
case is characteristic of the progressive thought of to- 
day, and is evidence that the Council entrusted with 
the management of Institute affairs fully realise that 
our collective civic duty—as a chartered body charged 
with the advancement of architecture—is not only to 
educate ourselves but also to direct public opinion and 
educate the community in the ethical attributes of our 
great science and art aa well as in its less important 
sathetic and economic features. I submit, Sir, that 
citizenship is a religious question which greatly con- 
cerns us, Architects, of course, have always recog- 
nised that civil architecture has a religious foundation 
as much as ecclesiastical, and that architects are 
therefore priests and teachers of religious economy, 
and its practice js part of our duty as citizens, It 
ia not, however, generally understood or appre- 
ciated, in spite of the fact that architecture has ever 
been so closely interwoven in the fabric of religious 
economy as.to be almost the warp on the woof of that 
subject. Henee leading antl teaching citizenship 
(mainly by example in our works) is as much a part of 
architectural practice as the design and construction 
of the buildings themselves. Owing to misunder- 
standing of this pomt many, before hearing the paper 
read, may have been surprised that itshould have been 
proposed, but having heard now wonder why such a 
paper has not been previously included in the pro- 
gramme of each session, and why the duties of citizen- 
ship do not form part of the curriculum of architec- 
tural training. 

The reception accorded to the paper is one among 
many instances—noticeable at the present time—of 
the new attitude of mind and diffusion of a new philo- 
sophy which stirs mankind to-day—a new philosophy 


to which Mr. Halsey Ricardo referred—which, without 
detracting from the value of what he said, may be con- 
densed and memorised in a sentence : Run religion on 
business lines; conduct business on a religious basis. 
That is my understanding of the true principles of citi- 
zenship and association; it is the very antithesis of 
former mF se of principles to practice and of the 
Zoological Gardens system which has hitherto been 
the dominant method acted upon by man in his deal- 
ings with mankind, 

I suggest, Sir, that our collective and personal civic 
duty is to incarnate the principles of this new philoso- 
phy in action by association, unity and close concen- 
tration on the objects for which this Institute existe— 
the advancement of architecture on collective catholic 
lines to the intellectual and physical benefit of the 
community. That, Sir, is the unity to which we 
aspire—the unity so ardently desired, so long post- 
poned, but which all to-day hope we may yet shortly 
reach, for unity, Sir, is sound architectural religion and 
business. Itis only by unity—the disciplined thought 
of many minds centring on a common and definite ob- 
jective—that we can direct our efforts and our energy 
on the missionary work which Mr. Halsey Ricardo 
pointed out is one of the civic responsibilities of the 
profession of architecture. It is trade union princi- 
ple, but the negation of its application. Only in asso- 
ciation can we evolve a true ideal, develop a religions 
and therefore a great civic aim, establish a faith or 
understand it ourselves, Individually we rapidly con- 
found religion with creed, dogma or doctrine, and in 
consequence soon come to use the instrumenta of the 
present solely to solve problems which are past, and 
scek to revive the stones out of the heaps of rubbish 
which are burnt. We copy, but we cannot originate. 
Architecture and citizenship, science and art, are really 
things which progress and act conjointly. They are 
the two wings by which we can fly and give our Visions 
movement and substantiality. If in cither case we 
attempt to use one without the other we flop, but 
never fly. To attempt it is to expect the triumph of 
hope over experience, As architects and citizens, as 
men of science and of imagination (for art is only the 
application of imagination to knowledge or, as Plato 
says, to remembrance), our faith is in architecture as 
an instrument in the progress and as 4 servant of man- 
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kind. Our creed is that architecture, through unity 
and association of its professors, not only capable, 
but is destined to render inestimable service in miti- 
gating both the physical and moral ills which flesh is 
heir to, and in creating an environment which will ele- 
vate and educate man ethically and economically in 
spite of himself. — 

The means to this end are in our own hands, and by 
performing our duty as citizens and encouraging asso- 
ciation generally and promoting unity in our own 
ranks in particular, we can set an example, and show 
a contrast of the economic value of cohesion with the 
waste and strife of disunion and destruction, which 
will exert a profound influence on the future. In so 
doing, Sir, we shall, after all, only be carrying out our 
civie duty as members of a public institution, which 
this Institute really is, and, applying to the civic prob- 
lom of to-day the principles on which it was founded 
and of architecture itself, design with beauty, build 
with truth, These same basic principles determine 
alxo the health and prosperity of the community. The 
extension by us of them to the public outside our cages 
is the justification for the exceptional food and other 


privileges that have been conferred on us by our 


Charters. As citizens we must never forget the alpha- 
betical abbreviations which are the prizes of our exa- 
minations and the distinction of our members are be- 
stowed to enable us to help the community and are not 
crutches to help us individually as they have some- 
times been regarded in the past. The purpose of our 
meetings is to refresh our memories of these obliga- 
tions—to assist us as architects and citizens in the 
interchange of thought and experience, whereby we 
may excite and vitalise those sparks of ideas which 
exist in many minds, and which by association can be 
united in flame and light economically serviceable to 
mankind, but which in the detached individual expire 
one by one as the ashes of solitary sterile genius 
smoulder away. Men in association are an applica- 
tion of the principle of a central station, in which many 
engines, synchronised and acting together, generate o 
current of general utility, The individual engine can 
do no more than provide luxury for a few, and one in- 
dividual unsynchronised engine can short-circuit the 
whole station and break down the whole public supply. 
This ts just one instance of what Mr. Halsey Ricardo 
pointed out, that the natural laws of physical forces 
are identical with those of the moral and intellectual, 
and differ only in degree, in intensity and in the man- 
fier and point of application. They are the invisible 
sub-sensible powers which give movement to matter 
which, divorced from them, is inert. Friction of ideas 
is not divorce, destruction or strife, but the natural 
means whereby putrefaction produces progress. 
Surrounded by apparent putrefaction of civilisa- 
tion, we discern that in it lies enormous potentiality of 
progress, which it is our duty as citizens to foster and 
pointout, By friction of our individual ideas through 
unity and association we qualify for our civic duty as 
priests, leaders and teachers. Without it, we remain 
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practitioners only of a dead and archeological faith. 
There is a citizenship for a man’s self which is often 
confounded with self-interest, although it has nothing 
in common therewith. It indeed and indirectly con- 
fers personal benefit, because the good of the indi- 
vidual arises, and can only arise, from the well-being 
and prosperity, ethical and economic, of the whole 
community, Such citizenship for a man’s self has no 
eloment of self-seeking. It is based on comradeship 
and public spirit as long as ita motive, its ideals, its 
aims are the good of a cause common to all. It is 
epitomised in the axiomatic truth, ** Seek ye first the 
Kingdom of God and all other things shall be added 
unto you.” Wecan only do that by unity and asso- 
cution—architectural citizenship in its true intent 
and meaning. I submit, Sir, that it is a sound busj- 
ness proposition on a religious basis, for association 
can achieve that to which individuality can never 
attain. As the seer saith :— 
Fools feed on their own flesh, 

The genius of the individual, his capacity for accom- 
Plishment, the influence he can exert, can never ex 
tend beyond the limits of a chain revolving round the 
column of an Ego to which he is attached. He ever 
perambulates a spiral curve, and in his course winds 
the cham round the column and himself until he 
quickly reaches his limitation and furnishes a demon- 
stration of the physical and moral truth, Ar nihil, 
nihil fit. Individuality is seeking truth each in his 
own littl: world. Unity, association, citizenship, is 
seeking truth in the great common world. The indi- 
vidual finds sterility—one cannot breed alone. Asso- 
ciation is the only way to fertility, growth, progress, 
The individual necessarily peeps at the human prob- 
lem through an aperture. On the one side he sees 
the great sun of principle, and traces its ray through o 
ners in his own opacity and sees the image, o 

right spot on a sereen beyond. Az it is bright and 
round and proportionate to the sun, he thinks he has 
the true image. It is only by association that he 
learns the law of apertures and that what he sees is an 
inverted image, and, by friction of other minds, that it 
is not a mere bright spot but a centre of heat in brisk 
and violent movement and of dual azimuth. Associa- 
tion breaka down the apertures inte a wide opening, 
and by letting in the full light of the sun enables us to 
put our accepted principles into troe and correct prac- 
tice. The false conceptions of individualism are mainly 
responsible for that damnable heresy to our faith and 
ereed that if a government, a company, or individual 
desire to use a piece of our earth for the purposes of 
individual profit they are justified in committing any 
outrage on the community. In giving effect toit they 
point, perhaps, to the beauty of the gem: they en- 
tirely disregard ita juxtaposition to otha gems or the 
setting of the whole, That heresy is the root evil of our 
discontent. It is the application of the principle of 
the Zoological Gardena which it is the mission of the 
new philosophy not to convert into Mappin Terraces 
but toutterly destroy. Itaccounts for the discordant 
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architecture to which Mr. Halsey Ricardo refers, and 
its manifestation is seen in our streete which are shop 
windows for the display of samples, It has been re- 
sponsible not only for the affliction of the world war 
but also for the ills of our own little world. It is the 
main reason that in every walk of life there are more 
professors than there is preferment, Mr. Ricardo has 
suggested that the world war has created a new atti- 
tude of mind and a wider point of view of the human 
problem. From what he has said I draw the deduction 
that in the world war and all that it demonstrates We 
have the lever of Archimedes. Linferthat itis ourvivie 
duty, #8 priests, lenders and teachers of a great faith, 
to provide its fulerum by education, and by assovia- 
tion, unity and application of our principles in practice 
to evolve an aim and an ideal which will supply the 
power to that lever to move the world. As Mr. 
Ricardo has pointed the way and suggested such 
thoughts to us, I feel sure that we shall all unite in 
offering him our grateful thanks for the help he has 
given us, and which we shall one and all so greatly 
need in the labours towards unity and citizenship 
which lie immediately hefore us. 

Professor W. R. LETHABY [F.], in seconding the 
vote of thanks, said: I agree profoundly with Mr. 
Ricardo’s delightful paper, and would like to comment 
on it from beginning to end. It is especially im- 
portant that something should be done in schools 
to teach children observation. We are none of us 
taught observation, all we are taught is to read print. 
Observation and kindred faculties have been allowed 
to lapse into disuse. IT remember William Morris 
saving, at least thirty years ago, that in course of time 
people's eyes would drop out, like the eyes of fishes 
inhabiting the great ocean depths, because, having no 
use for their eyes they eventually ceased to function. 
We do not notice the untidy streeta ; we do not notice 
the horrible black dreariness of the railway stations ; 
we come into London every morning, and the dis- 
order and blank horror, the slaps in the face we get, 
are very real ; but we take it os more or less natural to 
London: we accept it, Yet even a limited amount 
of travel shows that that kind of thing is not universal. 
It was only a very mild journey which disturbed me, 
thirty or thirty-five years ago. The most wonderful 
revelation [ had was when I visited what I thought 
would prove to be a semi-burbane town—Buda-Pesth. 
Here I seemed to step into modern civilisation; a 
town with cleah streets, uo brilliant tram-car service, 
and things to eat at every corner. Coming back to 
London at that date, I felt we were not in the forefront 
of this kind of civilisation, And, being a very proud 
creature—I would fain be wholly proud of mv own 
country, a8 J am in certain phases of it—that was to 
me a grievous disillumonment, 

Major HARRY BARNES, M.P. [F.], said: Mr. 
Ricardo, I think, has shown a very sound instinet in 
bringing a subject like this before architects, and the 
Institute has shown sound instinct in giving architects 
the opportunity of hearing the paper. I am sure of 
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this, there can be no great architecture unless there 
is great citizenship. And I am equally sure of this ; 
there would be no great citizenship which did not 
produce great architecture. The Greeks, | think, 
divided people into two classes: there were citizens, 
and there were idiots—people who cared for their 
cities and people who did not. If we here could get 
that connotation into our minds, it might lead to a 
growth of civic interest. After all, the city is the 
great sphere of the architect; when we think of the 
past we think of it entirely in terms of cities— 
Damascus, Tyre, Sidon, Jerusalem, Carthage. The 
greatest and most fruitful mind known to us, Shake- 
speare, was attracted by nothing so much as by the 
wonderful group of Italian cities—Venice, Padua, 
Rome, Verona. It is in places like those, not only 
Italian but also the great North German cities, that 
one realises the intimate connection there is between 
the common pursuits of life and great architectural 
productions. For all these places were not simply 
notable for their buildings, but as great centres of 
commerce and trade. One wonders whether, in the 
poetic imagination of the future Manchester, Liverpool 
and Sheffield will remain as these places do in our 
memories; and in so reflecting we get some sort 
of measure of our failure to realise in owr civic life in 
this country the great opportunities we have had. 
But I believe it to be true that we cannot have great 
cities and great citizenship unles’ we get rid of a 
good deal of our individualism. After all, nobody 
can be a good citizen without a sense of communal 
life, without a sense that in the gathering of peoples 
amongst whom he lives there is something to which 
he is inseparably linked, some sort of almost conscious 
life of which he is part. And I do not think that will 
come unless the citizen not only feels he is part of the 
city, but has the feeling that the city regards him as 
part of itself. Nothing wiser has been said this 
evening than was said by Mr, Ricardo as to the 
teaching of children. Education, of course, is at the 
bottom of all this, and we are not going to get great 
citizenship until the whole idea of education is 
radically changed. Probably a great deal of the 
trouble of the present day ia due to the fact that 
children, particularly the children of the poor, have 
been neglected, have had no education, and yet out of 
that class have come, at all events in recent times, the 
wealthiest of our people, Nothing appears to be so 
great a help in acquiring money as the lack of eduna- 
tion; and these children, neg ected in early days ulti- 
mately become ourclientsand patrons. And it cannot 
be wondered at if they do not value some of the things 
which we think are worthy. We have to recognise 
the immense part that communal life plays in building 
up citizenship. Take the City of London—I mean 
the old City of London. Lf one removed from that 
place the buildings which stand for the corporate life 
of the past, what would be left { If we take away the 
churches, and the remains of monastic buildings, the 
Temple, and the buildings of the City Companies, 
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there would not be much left that would be worth 
visiting or seeing, And that is linked up with what 
Mr. Ricardo said about the shops, There is a great 
field for education there, in the observation of the 
contents of shops. In the matter of window-~iressing, 
there is a great scope in shops for presenting form) and 
colour. The greengrocer's shop, for matance, may 
be one of the most beautiful objects if it is properly 
dressed. So I feel that even the most critical person 
cannot say that citizenship is at all divorced from 
what it is the main object of this Institute to promote, 
Great cities, I think, can only be built by great 
dreamers, and who should be the dreamer but the 
architect, who but the young architect, as he goes 
about the great City, longing for the opportunity 
which will enable him to leave behind something that 
can mark his age, as has the work of his predecessors. 
I seldom pass over Westminster Bridge without think- 
ing of that sonnet of Wordsworth in which he says, 
hia City now doth lik: @ garment weer 
The beraty of the morning 

and | wonder whether that sonnet would have been 
written if he had stood on the present bridge and seen 
the great gasometer rising at the back of Lambeth 
Palace. One feels that, at all events in that respect, 
we in London have not advanced towards 4 great 
civic conception, | 

Mr, RAYMOND UNWIN ([F.]: It gives me great 
pleasure to support the vote of thanks to Mr. Ricardo. 
We owe him very much in the past for his suggestions 
regarding citizenship and the duties of citizens and 
the functions of the architect in relation thereto. He 
suggests that, asa result of the war, we shall have a 
great revival of the communal spirit. I hope that ts ao. 
One thing which may possible come as a result of the 
war is that the prominence of purely national feeling 
may dic down and allow of greater emphasis on the 
city. What we have been suffering from to some 
extent has been the amount of emphasis which has 
been thrown on units which are too great for us to 
have any really intimate touch with. If we were 
to think in detail less about our Empire and more 
about our-cities we should all live more wholesome 
lives. [ hope that in the future, as a result of the war, 
empires will compete leas with one another than they 
have done in the past century, and that we shall be 
more content to give attention to the development 
of our city unit, which is certainly more manageable, 
and on which we can exert @ greater influence and 
enjoy a greater fellowship with the other members of it. 
To have a really healthy life the units must be small 
enough for the members to know one another. London 
probably suffers from being a huge agglomeration of 

‘ople without sufficient organisation. It would, I 
believe, be more wholesome if it were divided up 
into more districts in which there was local sense of 
pono and more linking together of the peaple 
living there. The architect has a very special function 
to perform in the community : nobody else is trained 
in quite the same way to look at problems, to absorb 
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their different aspects, and then try to give them form 
and design. That is an essential function in loca! 
polities, in social life, which the architect can give, 
and ought to give, more liberally than he has given 
to the local life in the past. We are in a peculiar 
position, if only we would realise it, to act, to some 
extent, as a solvent of those great labour problems 
which are now before the country. We know some- 
thing about the real pleasure of creative labour, the 
strenuous work which it induces, and we are in a posi- 
tion to understand the objection of the workman to 
some forms of piece-work, We know we would not 
like to turn designs out at so much a thousand. We 
ought to realise the feeling of the man who says he 
wants to have something human in his labour, and 
we ought to know that it is not all evil that he resists 
aome of the forms of speeding up labour that are 
suggested. But through ignorance, he goes to the 
other extreme, and instead of trying to do as much 
good work as he can in the day, he tries to think how 
little he can do, which is an equally great mistake. 
We ought to be in a position to appreciate the real 
point of view which lies at the back of these vague 
struggles of labour to get more human life, more 
human touch, into their work. We ought to know 
that the greatest pleasure in life is real labour, in which 
we have some creative opportunity and can derive 
some satisfaction from what we find at the end of it, 
In those ways I think Mr. Ricardo has put before us 
a very interesting side of our work, a side which 
architects have not thought nearly enough about, 
or realised enough—the great importance of actual 
intimate contact with the life of the community to 
whose material needs they minister, in order that they 
may be able to give adequate expression to the best of 
that life. Ithink they have the happiest existence of 
most men in modern times; they are able to steer a 
course which does not drive them to make money by 
the mere mechanical repetition of some simple act, 
The architect has an opportunity of carrying out work 
which is far more interesting and far more fascinating + 
he has the opportunity, and he has the obhgation, to 
bring the whole training of his mind, the whole power 
that he has aequired, on toa new problem day by day, 
to create something out of it and see it grow into 
existence. That, I think, produces one of the greatest 
pleasures in life, and the more that pleasure can be 
extended and brought into the work of other people, 
the more will all work rest upon a thoroughly whole- 
some basia again. 

Mr. W. J. H. LEVERTON, Licentiafe, referring to 
aremark by a previousspeaker that they should be 
priests in architecture, observed that what they 
required were the services of a Good Samaritan to 
save them from the frequent changes of fashion in 
architecture. About a generation ago the Gothic 
revival was at its height. Then came the Queen Anne 
revival, Then, as they were scttling down to a quiet 
type of Renaissance the Néo-Gree came along 
upset everything. What they really wanted was 4 
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League of Architects, consisting of men who would 
work together for some time on the same lines. They 
would never get steady progress until they stopped 
this flirting with fashions. 

Captain H. LYON THOMPSON, formerly Mayor 
of Westminster: As a vieitor here and as one of 
the general public I should like to thank Mr, Ricardo 
for his delightful address. Quite apart from its 
subject-matter, the form in which it is cast would 
always make it a pleasure to hear such a collection of 
thoughts. His opening remarks came to me with 
sharp force, because only this morning I was saying to 
our cleansing Surveyor that I wished [had an oppor- 
tunity of showing a gathering of school children the 
result of tearing up a single letter and throwing it into 
the street, and seeing how long it would take a man to 
sweep it up. If people would realise that, at the 
present cost of labourand the pace at which it is done, 
a very small amount of misplaced matter means a 
costly proceeding, it would be a good thing. And it 
must be borne in mind that the cleaner you get a 
street the more the dirt there is shows. Hf a street: is 
kept fairly dirty it does not matter very much what 
happens to it, but when once you have arrived at a 
certain standard of cleanliness half a visiting card can 
be seen a quarter of a mile off. I think the lecturer is 
right when he says that if we are to effect progress we 
must begin with the young, and teach them what 
their duties are. But who are to teach them? The 
teachers do not know: they have never studied the 
matter, and unless we give them a lead it will be 
impossible. The Boy Scouts is an excellent movement 
and they have been taught to do all sorts of things : 
they have done remarkable things, which have 
astonished me. Kut on one occasion | was asked 
to go and say a few words to Boy Scouts at Maryle- 
bone. We had had a lecture on Persia, and I was 
requested to ask them o few questions on the matter, 
which I very cautiously did, and they gave prompt 
and exact replies. Then | thought I would put a 
question of my own, I said: “ Can any of you tell 


me the name of the borough which lies immediately 


to the West of Marylebone t"’ In the first place, | 
do not think any of them knew which was the West, 
though they could probably find it at night by the 
stars if they were in the middle of Salisbury Plain. 
They did not know in which direction Edgware Road 
went. There was much discussion between them on 
my question, and apparently no one knew, Then a 
small girl, who was unconnected with the Scouts, said 
“ Paddington, Sir,” and the Scouts blushed collec- 
tively asa troop. On another occasion, | remember, 
I was at a delightful Middlesex village, when the 
Boy Scouts came through, with their band, and per- 
formed all sorts of evolutions. I thought I would teat 
their local knowledge, and I asked them to name the 
stream which ran through the village. Evidently they 
had not heard of it, but the Captain politely offered 
to go to the Post Office and enquire forme! I think 
one of the reasons of the squalor of London is the base- 
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ment life, No continental city, I think, ever gets as. 
squalid-looking as London, and | think it is due to the 
life of the basement and its appurtenances ; those 
dismal, damp, stuffy passages, with obsolete fire- 
grates and lack of ventilation. This has a most de- 
pressing effect, and I am glad to see that it is dis- 
appearing, because underground life was never 
intended for manorwoman, [agree with some of the 
speakers that many of the German towns, for cleanli- 
ness and alertness, can beat us any day: there are 
careful directions for passengers, and many minor 
details. We have not to go wandering about to find 
the name of the street; in many German towns there 
is & separate to each street, with two angle 
plates showing the name. Here there has been some 
Improvement in that particular, but it is still teo 
much ofa rarity. If one result of the reading of this 
paper will be to induce some public-spirited person. 
to write a hand-book and ¢eall it“ The Young Citizen's 


-Hand-book,” for the use of schools, telling children 


their simple elementary duties with regard to the 
community, it would be most useful, It might have 
a prefix for each borough of London, giving some brief 
historical account of that borough, its boundaries, and 
a map, and it could be made the subject of an annual 
prize in the schools. The rest of the book might very 
well be uniform for every part of London, It could 
detail its constitution, what to do in case of accident 
and fire, how to keep the place clean, what to do in 
regard to the removal of rubbish, and so on. They 
should be told that the dust-bin is not an abode of 
disease and death, but that, if properly looked after, 
itis a gool friend. There is no reason why a dust-bin 
should not be kept as spotless as a duiry vessel : and, 
incidentally, that would have the advantage of pro- 
longing the life of the dust-bin, and lightening the 
labours of the dustman. But the subject is so vast 
that one might discourse on it not only this evening 
but for several evenings, 

_ Sir AMBROSE POYNTER, Bart. [F.]: 1 would 
like to add one word to what has heen said, first to 
express the very great pleasure it has been to listen 
to Mr. Ricardo. It is a great many yeara since I 
last had that pleasure: it was one evening at the Art 
Workers’ Guild, when he read a paper on “ Colour,” 
which was received with great acclamation. It is a 
great pleasure to find, after all these years, that he 
speaks with the same energy, enthusiasm and origin- 
ality. Most of the previous speakers have said what 
I would have liked to have said, but there are one or 
two points I might touchon, When we have an idea 
to push—and most of us are propagandists of some 
kind or other—we cannot help thinking how nice it 
was for the German Empire that in two generations 
they were able to push their ideas throughout the 
whole country. I can hardly imagine a country with 
our form of government doing that, or that we 
should like it, however desirable it may be, Weagree 
it is desirable that a certain amount of civic knowledge 
should be taught to children in schools, and I heartily 
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agree, in that sense, with the speaker who said it is 
a matter of i oe But I think such a proposal in 
this country is likely to meet with the same fate as 
befel the teaching of religion in schools, tt would be- 
come a mutter of sectarianism and would Leann the 

y of party politics, so that the teaching will prob- 
2 Ratan A acgeroseschoe I think it would be 
great if we could make people see that, as man is 
said to be the image of God, 40 man makes a town 
in his own image, and that when we are looking at 


London we are looking at our own face. I can only 


trust it hides a good heart behind it. I hope Mr. 
Ricardo will yet be successful in getting the Omnibus 
Companies to adopt his idea—he said they did not 
give it & fair trial before, I would, personally, per- 
suade him to advocate one small reform which has 
occurred to myself. In my dismal walks round Lon- 
don on Sunday afternoon, I find that is a great day 
for people to go through the miles of streets, yet all the 
shop windows are sities [ regard the shop 
window as the poor man’s picture-gallery : he takes a 
great interest in shop windows, and looks at them with 
pleasure, and T wish some arrangement could be made 
for the keeping shop windows open to view on Sun- 
days. I have had an idea, as people cannot be got to 
the museums, of bringing the museums to the people 
by exhibiting some of their treasures in shop windows: 
they would attract enormous numbers among those 
who had never been to a picture-gallery or a museum 
in their lives. 

A LADY VISITOR asked to hear something about 
the relationship of citizenship to town-planning. Much 
had been said in praise of Germany, and she would 
like to hear something in praise of our own town- 
planning. 

fr, RAYMOND UNWIN, nsing at the instance of 
the Chairman, said that it ant to him that most 
of Mr. Ricardo’s paper had to do with citizenship and 
town-planning, though town-planning was not speci- 
fically mentioned. By town-planning was meant 
bringing order, arrangement and design into our 
towns, and Mr. Ricardo implied that citizenship had 
very definite reference to that, Town-planning, if it ls 
to be any good at all, must be the expression of and the 
means of finding a wholesome outlet for, « healthy 
life in the town, and that is the whole subject, Techni- 
cal details, such as the width of strecta, heights of 
houses, open spaces, eto., was another matter. But 
the whole spirit of citizenship should be to make the 
town a convenient and comely place for its citizens 
to dwell in, to inspire affection in the community, and 
lead them to take care of the town, and wish to 
beautify it. a 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. KE. GUY DAWBER): It 
is very pleasant to welcome Mr. Ricardo back into 
this room and to hear one of his delightful papers. 
It is not so many years ago that he gave us his charm- 
ing paper on the Villa Madama at Rome*, which 
many of us will recall with such great pleasure. The 

* Ths Cund'nal Medicis Meascre-looe " |Jovenat, 2] Jan. 1011}. 
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paper to-night has been full of interest and sugges- 
tion, and we have had a particularly bright and il- 
luminating discussion. Professor Lethaby, whom we 
all love to hear, has said some most pungent and true 
things, but in one way I was at issue with him. He 
says We go into and out of our railway stations and our- 
untidy streets, and do not notice their condition. I 
am sure we do notice them and rt is painful for an 
architect and for everyone who loves his city or town 
to see this untidiness, which could easily be rectified. 
And it not only applies to our cities ; we see the same 
thing disfiguring our villages, and although we have 
our Urban and District Councils, none of them appear 
to take any interest in the tidiness and care of their 
villages, It seems to me that the introduction, some 
hundred years or more ago, of the leasehold system 
in our towns and cities was one of the greatest blows 
to the sense of citizenship. Nine-tenths of the popu- 
lation live in houses that do not belong to them : they 
look upon them merely as places of sojourn, and there 
is an evident lack of pride in their appearance and sur- 
roundings, What opportunities we have in London, 
with our wide avenues leading into the suburbs! 
Houses which used to have small gardens in front of 
them are now enclosed by walls and railings, and be- 
come unsightly places, with rank grass and dismal 
paving. Ifthese untidy excrescences were swept away 
and the space thrown into the roadway, like American 
cities, given open fronts, with plenty of grass, we 
should bas far more agreeable places to dwell m. 
Mr, RICARDO, in reply, said: I have to thank 
you for your appreciation of my attempt to bring to 
your notice what really we all feel, though we do not 
always formulate it in words. The chief thing, I 
think, which prevents us is a curious modesty, which 
can hardly be accounted for, And, secondly, there ts 
the idea that the individual does not count for much. 
But, after all, the world is made up of individuals, and 
we do really care about these things, But we do 
not get to the pitch of saying that, and to the fur- 
ther pitch of doing something, like expostulating and 
writing to the Authorities. We do not badger our 
Municipal Councillors, we do not badger our Members 
of Parliament: we ought to. There is a natural re- 
luetance, apart from effort, which, [| suppose, has 
something to do with modesty. One speaker said 
he did not know where the teachers were to come 
from, but I do not think there will really be any lack 
of teachers. I sincerely applaud the idea of having 
a text-book for schools on this subject, and 1 think 
almost any schoolmaster could compile it, because 
these are things which must pass through the minds 
of all daily. ‘One cannot be among the disorder in the 
streets without noticing it, and if it is shown that it is 
not necessary, the next step is to see what one can do, 
The substratum of truth is that we have not been 
allowed so far to pronounce on it: we should go 
trumpeting about our pride inthe place. We hear too 
many pessimistic comments and condemnatory ver- 
dicts about the place, and we are not allowed to lift 
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up oureyes, Wordsworth might still stand and gaze 
—from Westminster Bridge—and be impressed with 
the great sweep of the Kmbankment, which is a very 
fine thing. Let us accept our inheritance, and base 
ourselves upon it, instead of being apologetic. Major 
Barnes quoted the statement of the Athenians about 
citizens and idiots; the Athenians ealled them so 
because jduerys were the people who were wrapped 
up in their own concerns, We still have many people 
like that, and we know they are unprofitable people. 
[ feel the point Mr. Unwin made, that we, as archi- 
tects, are in, perhaps, a better position to under- 
stand the essence. I might almost say the sanctity 
—of labour: what it means, how it is used, how it 
i¢ Abused, the underlying principles in it. Labour 
is a very holy thing—{hear, hear}—and it has been 
treated in the past without that being recognised, 
We are now, I think, getting to appreciate it, and 
having a fellow feeling with it. One speaker talked 
about the change of styles and fashions. To talk 
about building in styles is simply Victorian. Archi- 
tecture Is a real thing: if it is a living thing, it is 
based on the knowledge of the day, and it must be 
based on construction, it must be hased on the acience 
we have, it must be based on the capabilities we have, 
What we can put our hands to. And, through that, 
all this mixture must be infused with enthusiasm and 
inspiration, 





R.1.B.A. Roll of Honour, 

The Secretary tenders his thanks to the members 
who have kindly sent the following names Missing 
from the list in the last number of the Jovurwat — 

Fallen in the War. 

Maxx, Hexny Woitiam, Lieut. R.FA. [ Associate]. 
Killed in action, March 1918, 

Kis, Enwarp Miner | Licentiate]. Killed in action, 

Grore, Artuur Lioyp, Capt. RE. [ Licentiate} 
Ralled in action. 

Jacksox, Cuantes Kexest | Licentiate]. South Africa 
Force. Killed in action, 

Bacsuawe, Artaur Samve., 2nd Lieut., Tth Bn. 
Wilta Regt, (Student). Killed in action, Salonica. 

Booker, Grorce Arruvr, Sergt. York and Luncaster 
Regt. Killed in France, October 1917. 

Groves, Fraxcis Nevins, Lieut. Sard Bn. Mon- 
mouthshires [Student]. Killed in action, 1915. 

Lyxe, Enoar [Student], Killed in action in France. 

Suitu, Henny, Lieut. R.E. [Student]. Killed in action, 

Vey, Arraur E., Corp, RE. [Student|, Died of 
wounds, 1916, 


De Sorsons, Major L. E.8.G. de S.C. Mentioned in 
Dispatches in 1917; Officer, Ordre de la Mérite 
Agricole, 1917; Croce di Guerra, Italy; Cava- 
liere, Order of the Crown of Italy ; Officer, O.B.E. 

Greson, H. L., of Nairobi. Mentioned in Dispatches 
in the Kast African Campaign. 
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THE GOVERNMENT HOUSING 
SCHEME. 
By Major Harry Barnes, MP. [F.], in The Times 
“ Housing Supplement,” 9th January 1920. 

No institution is likely to enjoy complete agreement 
amongst its members on any single topic, but it can be 
sail that the Royal Institute of British Architects is 
generally agreed that in its main features the Govern- 
ment housing scheme is sound and should have en- 
thusiastic support. Any failure to secure this iw 
largely due to the unjustifiably sanguine hopes held 
out by tts promoters. Professional men, knowing the 
stages through which the scheme must pass and aware 
of the exceptional difficulties produced by war condi- 
tions, were not, and are not, perturbed by the apparent 
slowness of its opening eth | | 

The problem before the Government is not different 
from that constantly presented to an architect in his 
practice; and it may be helpful to consider it in that 
light. The factors are seen to be :—{1) The client, 
his ideas, advisers, and means; (2) the builder and 
contractor; (3) the supply of materials, labour and 
transport. examination of these factors must, 
however, be prefaced by two considerations—first, 
that in the provision of houses for the working classes 
before the war, some of them were not involved at all 
and others operated under entirely different condi- 
tions. There was no client, no architect, no con- 
tractor, materials were not selected, and labour not 
supervised. The whole operation was a by-process 
of the building industry. There was a complete 
machinery of landowner, land developer, financing, 
mortgaging, and investing solicitor, building society, 
and speculative builder, grinding out a more or leas 
sufficient number of houses of a more or leas aatis- 
factory character. This machinery was stopped by 
the War and prevented from restarting by the Acts 
restricting rent. Its driving power was that of all 
speculative enterprises, the hope of an adequate profit, 
and this the economic and legislative conditions of the 
time destroyed. It is hoped to restart it by applying 
subsidies. 

THE COST. 

Houses built by contractors, to the designs and 
under the supervision of architects, cost, however, at 
least 33) per cent. more than those built by the specu- 
lative builder. If there had been no rise in prices the 
mere change in building processes would have raised 
the cost of a five-roomed house from, say, £350 to 
£440, It may be claimed that the result is a better 
house, and without considering whether the change in 
process is justified it may also be pointed out that the 
work of housing, town-planning, and garden city 
associations during the last decade has been to create 
4 desire for and an expectation of a better house than 
that provided by the speculative builder. 

The second consideration is that, by throwing the 
load of providing these houses off the machinery 
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devised for it on to the main plant of the building in- 
dustry, composed of architect and contractor, fed by 
the best materials and most skilled labour, such plant 
is either exposed to an excessive strain or is diverted 
from ites accustomed use. The urgency of housing 
competes with the urgency of communal and indus- 
trial requirements and leads to antagonisms of view 
and purpose inside the industry. 
EVILS OF DUAL CONTEQOL. 

The importance of these considerations is in the 
light they throw on the ertticisms directed againat the 
Government scheme. Lf due weight is given to them 
it is realised that, apart from war conditions and the 
tremendous inflation in prices, the mere change in the 
building process is bound to result in a great increase 
In cost, and also in complaint and criticism from those 
whose machinery has been discarded and those whose 
machinery ia diverted to uses for which it is not de- 
signed. With this appreciation we may proceed to 
examine the working of the factors in the process the 
Government have employed. It will be found that 
the fairest criticism is not that the Government have 
chosen the wrong process, but that in its methods it 
has fallen between the two stools of centralisation and 
decentralisation. It might have centralised the pro- 
cess at Whitehall and carried out the undertaking as a 

whole, or it might have decentralised the process, 
leaving local authorities an entirely freehand. The 
first course would have given us houses where they 
were not wanted: the second course left us without 
houses where they were wanted. The Government 
attempted a combination of methods which has been 
attended by the excellences and defects of both. 

The charge against the Government is delay, and 
the charge is so far merited in that the powers of the 
Ministry have not been sufficiently delegated. It 1s 
oné thing to apply a routine of procedure to a back- 
ward, ill-staffed rural district council, and another to 
compel ita observance by o progressive and well- 
organised municipality. Some risk had to be taken, 
and local authorities whose area had a rateable value 
of ever £200,000 and were expected to arrange their 
own-finance should have been left free from the dual 
control which has been the main cause of delay. This 
appears in every factor of the process, as we shall see. 

THE CLIENT S POSITION. | 

The Ministry and the local authority both appear 
in the réle of client. Naturally their ideas often differ. 
They have different advisers. Schemes are bandied 
to and fro, Questions settled on the spot are re- 
opened in London. Plans prepared by competent 
architects outside the Ministry are amended by archi- 
tects no more competent inside. The Ministry has 
an excellent staff. So have the great municipalities. 
The Advisory Committees in London have excellent 
venereal ideas about planning. The local housing 
committees have particular ideas about local tastes 
and requirements. In important areas the risk 

should have been taken of the people on the spot 
being right, Whitehall should have concentrated on 
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the stragglers, the inefficient, and left the others to 
work out their own salvation. 

In nothing has this fatal dualism been a more fruit- 
ful source of delay than in the question of finance. 
Te have the money for building would be the first 
thought of a private individual; it appears to have 
been the last thought of the Government. Questions 
of loan fly like shuttlecocks between the Treasury and 
the local authorities. A national loan is discarded 
for municipal bonds. Uncertainty enters into the 
apportionment of liability between the one and the 
other. The Treasury distrusts the prudence of the 
local authority, which in ite turn doubts the good faith 
of the Treasury. Municipalities will not move till 
they know where they are. This Gordian knot of 
suspense must be cut by the announcement that 
under no circumstances will the authonty be hable for 
more-than the proceeds of a penny rite, the Treasury 
TeSerVIng power to step in and appoint a receiver if 
the property is being improperly managed. 

THE BUILDER AND CONTRACTOR. 

How are the services of the builder and contractor 
to be secured ? And at what price} Two basic 
facts must be remembered—({1) He does not particu- 
larly want this work; repair work, industrial and 
commercial construction are more in his line and 
more profitable ; (2) he will not cut prices to get it. 
The builder and contractor is usually a member of 
one of the most powerful federations of employers in 
this country, and in some parts of the country has 
decided he will not tender against the builder who is 
not inthe Federation. He 1s not out to profiteer, but 
he is not out to work for nothing. He is prepared to. 
see the housing problem through at a rensonable 
remuneration, but if housing schemes are to be put on 
the market for open tendering he will turn his atten- 
tion to the class of work of which the market 1s full, 
which promises a better return. 

This means that tendering for housing schemes has 
gone, and some system of agreeing prices and fixing 
profits must be adopted. It will be a pill for local 
authorities to swallow, but there is no escape from it. 
We have turned away from the speculative builder to 
the builder and contractor, and we must accept the 
conditions under which the latter will work, Only 
by a large measure of confidence in, and co-operation 
with, the Federation of Building Trades’ Employers 
is there a possibility of any large part of the housing 
programme being carned out. When in any area the 
master builder's capacity is exhausted, local authori- 
ties may 1 ee to employ direct labour or builders 
outside the Federation. Till then the wisest and 
most economical course is to work in unison with this 
main part of the organised building industry. 

| « MATERIALS, LABOUR, AND TRANSPORT. 

The position with regard to building materials ts 
not clear, There is ee reason to believe that many 
niaterials are controlled by trade combinations, and 
also that Government action in buying and holding 
atocks is responsible for much inflation of prices. The 
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view ia largely held that a free market in materials 
with unrestricted importation is essential. Prices 
would soar fora time, but the consequent increase in 
supply it is thought, would bring them down, while 
the Profiteering Act would restrain gross profiteering. 
Tt is'at this point we approach the crux of the housing 
problem. It is not difficult to secure sites; the land 
has practically been all obtained. There ts more 
difficulty in getting proper professional advice, but if 
the Ministry and local authorities would consult more 
freely with the Royal Institute of British Architects 
that difficulty could be surmounted. There is no 
insuperable difficulty in arranging o fair profit with 
the master builder; it is when the supply of materials 
and labour is considered that the real difficulties 


appear. 

With regard to materials the policy would seem to 
be, having abandoned tendering, to watch closely the 
production and price of materials and if necessary 
regulate prices on a basis arrived at by a costing 
system. With regard to labour the problem is more 
difficult. The supply is admittedly short; how can 
it be increased ? Only this can be said, the question 
is unanswerable apart from the co-operation and con- 
currence of the trade unions. The same considera- 
tions which compel co-operation with the Employers’ 
Federation compel co-operation with the Federation 
of Operatives. The fears of unemployment and wage 
reduction have to be met and dispelled, and this can 
only be done in conference and in the spirit of confi- 
dence. The sense of duty and responsibility in 
national emergency is as strong in the working class 
as anywhere, and will never be rightly appealed to in 
vain. 

To sum up:—{1) Let the Government place their 
financial proposals above suspicion. (2) Let the 
Government cease to buy and hold materials or 
impose restrictions on their import. (3) Let the 
Ministry delegate complete powers to all local authori- 
ties that finance themselves. (4) Let the Ministry 
and the local authorities take inte council the orzan- 
ised bodies of architects, builders, and operatives. 

When these things are done, all will have been done 
that can be done to carry out the housing undertaking 
which has been given to the electors of the country. 


REVIEWS. 
THE WORK OF MR. WILLIAM WALCOT. 


AreAtectural Water-Colowrs and Kitchingy of W. Walcot, 


With an introduction by Sir Reginald Blomfeld, R.A. 
Fo. Lond, 1010. £3 3a [H. ©. Dicking, Lond, and 
New York: Technical Journale Lid., 27-20 Tothill Sf, ). 


Architects, in particular, are under a great debt of 
obligation to Mr. Waleot. He is for us like some 
inspired poet, whose lovely lyrics in line and colour 
inspire our dull days of prose, He gives Usa a hew 
vision of architecture, past and present, and this 
alwaysin terms of life. Probably this is where he differs 
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mostly from his predecessors, the great architectural 
draughtsmen—Piranesi, Canaletto, Hubert Robert, 
Panini and others—whose works have this in common, 
that they seem remote from ordinary human 
existence, Sir Keginald Blomfield in his most 
interesting introduction says—" They (Canaletto and 
Panini) drew their architecture in correct perspective, 
and then they (or somebody else) put in figures to 
give scale and interest to the architecture. But to 
Mr. Walcot, the architecture, the figures and the 
atmosphere present themselves as a whole, one single 
vision of what is before him.” 

This is the peculiar significance of Waloot’s work, 
that he has related past and present. One feels, in 
looking over the plates of this most handsome volume, 
that one becomes a spectator in the scenes portrayed : 
you, vourself, are walking through those crowded 
streets of ancient Rome; in the densely packed 
amphitheatre you too thrill at the entrance of the 
Emperor, or watch with strained eyes and hardly 
suppressed excitement the gladiatorial display in the 
Arena. It comes as a surprise, even to those of us 
who have known and admired Mr. Walcot's drawings 
for many years, to find what an extended range of 
interest iscovered, Drawings and etchings of ancient 
Babylon, Greece and Rome, Medieval and Renaissance 
Italy, Paris, London, street scenes, intimate interiors, 
and huge public places and spaces filled with the 
crowds of many and various nationalities, 

All the writers who have contributed so much to 
the interest of thia book; almost without exception 
lay stress on Mr. Walcot as an interpreter of Roman 
life, and it is probably true that it is with the scenes 
and buildings of Roman civilization that Mr. Waleot 
feels particularly in sympathy. One feela that the 
Greek and pre-Roman periods leave him a little cold, 
The drawing of the Heeatompedon (page 105) haa 
about it more of the glitter of Roman than the quiet 
serenity of Greek work. 

In the view of the Acropolis (page 89) the author 
deliberately takes the period after its restoration hy 
Agrippa or Hadrian, but neither of these two drawings 
nor the etchingof the Propylwa. (page 3)—though this 
is probably the most successful of the Greek subjects 
—gnps like the Roman. There is again in the Temple 
of Baal (page 4) and in Babylon (page 79) a lack of 
reality and some slight sense of confusion. The 
author seems at a loss for want of the definite lines of 
column, cornice and arch, 

It seems a little ungracious at such a feast as this to 
eriticise any of the courses: one more little cavil, and 
itis finished, On page 71,‘ A Tragedy of Sophocles,” 
Mr. Walcot gives us a version of a Roman doorway 
for which surely there is no posible precedent—the 
sunk panel with the thin and rather scratchy figures 
immediately above the opening, the shelf-like cornice 
with the over-weighted blocking course, and the very 
deep frieze of straggling scroll ornament round the - 
podium wall of the building, suggest rather the poverty 
of modern design than the triumphant robustness of 
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ancient Rome. It would seem as if in this particular 
etching the artist was more concerned with qualities 
of tone rather than of form. 

But having said this, we have said the worst. The 
great master is allowed to take liberties which would 
be the complete and final condemnation of a lesser 
attist ; and any of Mr. Walcot’s soleciams are prefer- 
able to the chilling exactness of the pedantic archeolo- 

ist. With cuman and post-Roman subjects Mr. 
Walcot is sup.cwe, and it is a standing reproach to 
thie Institute that there is not a single original Walcot 
drawing tn its poasesson, 
Stantey C. Ramsey [F.|- 


CORRESPONDENCE, 
Dividing the Profession. 
Ofcial Architects’ Association, 
Carton Hall, Wealminaier, 8, W.1, 
fth January, 1920. 
To the Editor, Jourxat R.1.E.A.— 


Siz,—May I be allowed to offer a few comments on 
the letter of Mr. Maurice B. Adams, appearing in the 
JourNaL for 20th December, in so far as it refers to 
the Official Architects’ Association. 

The Association was formed to meet a long-felt 
want by architects holding appointments in an official 
capacity neepectye of their membership of the Insti- 
tute orany other professional association. The objects 
of this Association are as follows :—To foster the 
higher interests of the Art of Architecture ; to provide 
facilities for the interchange of information and ad- 
vice; to read and circulate papers and communica- 
tions ; to hold an annual conference ; to establish on 
employment bureau for assistants ; to consider ques- 
tions which may arise affecting the work and interests 
of the members, 

It may well be left to the judgment of member of 
the Institute as to whether the pursuit of these objects 
is calculated :—(a) * To further the interests of sal- 
aried architects in defiance of the welfare of architects 
in private practice,” or (4) “ To disrupt the general 
harmony of the Institute,’ as considered likely by Mr. 
Adams. The formation of the Association was never 
inspired with such objects in view, and the Council of 
the Association regret that such an interpretation 
should be possible by any responsible member of the 
profeasion. 

Mr. Adama’s statement that prior to the Institute 
Meeting of Ist December, a gathering took place with 
the object of disrupting the general harmony of the 
Institute and of voting against the policy of war con- 
cessions to Associate candidates, is both preposterous 
and untrue, and such a statement from him anly 
arouses a feeling of extreme surprise. The coincidence 
that a large percentage of the members of the Associa- 
tion arv also members of the Institute accounts for the 


fact that the President, Mr. W. E. Riley, was asked to 
express their views as such, and not as an official pro- 
test on behalf of the Association. 

The Association is quite competent of seeing that 
all its members are properly qualified, and it is equally 
jealous of the professional status of all its members. 
Under the circumstances one is perhaps justified in 

hinking that the professed loyalty of Mr. Adams to 
hia “ alma mater” might be more suitably expressed 
than by publication, as facts, of fears generated en- 
tirely by his own imagination. 
W. 'T. Ccrtis [.1.], 
Hom, Sec., Oficial Architeris’ Agsociation. 


To the Editor, Jourwan R.1.B.A.,— 

Sim,—In your current number Mr. A. W. Sheppard 
has manifestly misconstrued my letter printed under 
the above heading on 20th December, because he 
credits me with precisely the reverse of what I said 
by implying that I originated the threat of discord in 
our canis: After a sympathetic reference to the in- 
eongruous blackballing of candidates for the Asso 
ciateship last June, Mr. Sheppard says “ it ia difficult 
to understand how Mr. Adams should think the issue 
was raised to divide the Institute.” Idid not suppose 
anything so like a “ storm in a teapot,” but I directed 
attention to a much more serious affair and pointed 
out the inconsistency of those who so “ glibly spoke 
about the terrible risk of dividing the profession's 
ranks throughout the ait by suspending pro fem, 
the By-laws 10and 11." The minority at the meeting 
held on Ist December raised this specious cry, including 
some of Mr, Sheppard’s friends, who were evidently 
employed in setting up a special society (a sort of 
Trade Unionists’ movement) to further the interests 
of salaried officials to the detriment of architects in 
private practice. That kind of thing, I said, was” most 
likely to disrupt the general harmony of the Institute,” 
and added “* anythmg more inconsistent can hardly 
be conceived.” The authors of this one-sided project 
might have suggested their proposals would prove “ a 
blessing in disguise.”” As it atte’, no information 
was Fiven. 

Having been an Associate for over a quarter of a 
century, Mr. Arthur Sheppard appears to entertain a 
very poor opinion of the position, seeing he assures us 
he “ fails to see any severe hardship ™ such concerted 
blackballing entails, and also writes that his considered 
“contention is that no rectification is necessary.” 
Having once been young (when competition was 
perhaps not so severe as it is now), I differ from Mr. 
Sheppard, knowing as I do the difficulty of making a 
start. On the other hand, he exalts the abilities of 
“anonymous designers, commonly known as 
“ Ghosts,” In many ways such individuals are no 
doubt capable, and some of us may have had in times 
past to take in washing,” but that is no justification 
for Mr. Sheppard's “ open door " into the ranks of the 
Fellowship. Onno account would I support his claim 
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that our Constitution at Conduit Street should be 
tampered with by leaving out the wholesome and 
necessary stipulation that candidates as Fellows must 
have had seven years’ practice as principals. To 
advocate this and at the same time go out of the way 
in war time to keep out properly qualified younger men 
from the Associateship is to me inexplicable. “* Anony- 
mous designers would not exist if practitioners did 
not flourish on their vicarial work, getting credit for 
other men’s conceptions. I venture to say that the 
Institute, if it cannot stop this kind of business, must 
not facilitate such methods. To advance “* anony- 
mous" architects to the “ grade " of Fellows in the 
way advocated hy Mr. Sheppard would degrade the 
Institute and could not improve the art of designing 
with beauty or building with truth.—Y ours faithfully, 
Matrice B. Apams [F.). 
Liv Ja ter 1920), 


P.8.—The above letter was written before I had 
seen the somewhat belated explanation now issued 
by the Hon. Sec. of the Official Architects’ Association, 
Mr. W. T. Curtis. He says that the opinions I arrived 
at were generated entirely by my own imagination. 
Not so, for they were forced upon me by what I saw 
and heard at the Institute Meeting on the Ist 
December: the threat of reprisals and the most 
unfortunate omission of information about the real 
purpose of the previously held conference whose 
protest Sgainst suspending By-laws 10 and 11 was 
employed to influence our voting. Anyway, I do not 
agree with the assumption that the higher interests 
of the art of architecture are fostered by any alliance 
(triple or otherwise) of official architects, mumicipal 
engineers, and borough surveyors, Brilliant individual 
exceptions possibly might be named, and big person- 
alities like Sir Horace Jones rise up from the past. 
Does Mr. Curtis seriously contend that the interests of 
private architects are furthered by the purposea for 
which he is working? He assures us that his mem bers 
are quite competent to judge whether an architect is 
qualified or not. When the 50 competent candidates 
for the A.R.LB.A. were blackballed by Mr, Curtis's 
fnends last June, are we to understand that this 
claim for competence was satisfactorily nee ? 

M. B. A. 


(Christopher Wren, his Son, and “‘ Parentalia,” 
fo the Edifor, Journan R.LB.A.,— 

Deak Stk,—I was very glad to read the letter of 
my old friend Mr. Harry Sirr on this interesting 
subject, and I note there ia really no disagreement 
with my views published in the Jovrnan of the 20th 
ultimo, Mr, Sirr quotes the statement in Parentalia 
that Dr. Wren took “an exact survey of the whole 
area; as we know from Evelyn that Wren sub- 
mitted his scheme within “two days after the 
conflagration,” the statement is obviously ridiculous, 
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for the streets at that time were impassable. Ap- 
parently what actually happened was that Wren 
noted the limits of destruction and prepared the plan 
which is now at Oxford and which | showed as a 
lantern slide. This outline plan was all that Wren 
wanted, for within the fire boundary he made a clean 
aweep of the City, and dealt with it as a vacant site. 
The note * plan to be annex'd,”’ which I noted on the 
M.S. of Parenfalia, evidently referred to Wren's 
completed proposal, which is also at Oxford, and is 
reproduced in the JounwaL, page 72—Yours faith- 
fully, 
Sypwry Peexs [F.]. 


RUBENS AS ARCHITECTURAL AMATEUR. 


The Institute Library has lately been enriched by a 
gift of great historic interest, comprising a collection of 
the onginal drawings prepared for Rubens’s book, the 
Palazzi di Genova, his has been generously pre- 
sented by Mr. St. Clair Baddeley, 

This work, which illustrates certain of the Genoese 
Villas in a series of measured drawings, was an outcome 
of Rubens’s stay in the city during some months of the 
year 1607, where he had proceeded from Rome to 
carry out various commissions for paintings, Rubens 
returned to his home in Antwerp in the following year, 
but it was not until 1622 that the first volume, J/ 
Palazzi Antichi, was published. This contains 72 
engraved plates giving the plans, elevations and 
sections of twelve of the palazsi; while the second 
volume, Il Palazzi Moderni, issued subsequently, 
illustrates in plan and elevation nineteen villas and 
four churches in a series of 67 plates, The engravings 
were issued without any descriptive text saving a brief 
introduction in Italian, written by Rubens, prefaced 
tothe first volume. In this he says,“ I give the plans, 
elevations , . . and two sections of certain palaces 
which I collected at Genoa, not without trouble and 
expense, although I had the good fortune to be able 
to avail myself to some extent of the work of another.” 
Here the question of the authorship of the original 
drawings is raised. Although tha title-page of the 
work describes the series as * raccolti e designati " by 
him it seems unlikely that Rubens was the actual 
draughtsman, At least two different hands are dis- 
cernible in the drawings. Those prepared for the 
second volume show much poorer technical ability in 
execution. Apart from the fact that Rubens is pre- 
sumed to have stayed only some months during 1607 
in Genoa, his time must have been well occupied in 
his studio, and it seems improbable that he did more 
than direct the tedious and prolonged work of 
neasiring up the no small number of 35 buildin 
which he illustrates. Local draughtsmen no doubt 
assisted him, and it is observable that the handwriting 
on the drawings describing the various parts of the 
buildings surveyed is in an Italian seript. The ren- 
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dering throughout is in the usual line and sepia wash 
of the period. al 

In their present state the drawings are bound up as 
one Volume in a guard book, where they are numbered 
and arranged in their order of publication. Fifteen 
of the sheets are wanting,* the missing drawings being 
replaced by the insertion of the abi apace prints 
engraved from them. This apparently was done by 
the former owner who pens an anonymous note on a 
fiyleaf stating that “ This book was bought out of the 
collection of Sir Tho. Franklin but some of the draw- 
ings were missing so that there was a necessity of 
compleating it with Prints... ."t 

Tnaamuch as Rubens'’s book was not in the ordinary 
sense a text-book its extended vogue as un exemplar 
of architecture is astonishing, for following its original 
publication at Antwerp ee no less han Hoe sub- 
squent reprints appeared, covering altogether a 
a of over a century and a half, the last edition 
appearing at Amsterdam and Leipsigin 1775. Such 
popularity proves its acceptance without cavil as an 
adequate record of the architecture of Genoa. But 
the current standard of accuracy in architectural ren- 
dering was notanexactingone, How fartt falls short 
of the modern may be seen on comparing Rubens’s 
publication with Gauthier's fine drawings of the same 
subjects.{ In the introduction to his work Gauthier 
refers withenngly to the “ ouvrage publié sous le nom 
de Rubens,” and says,“ Je dis sous le nom, parceque, 
bien qu'on puisse étre grand peintre sans étre archi- 
tecte, j'aime & croire que si le travail efit éte fait par 
Rubens, il auroit au moins donné la figure exacte des 
modéles. qu'il avoit sous les yeux.” He further 
describes the drawings as being " d'une inexactitude 
choquante, et que la maniére dont les plans sont 
rendus, les présente sous un aspect inintelligible.’ 
Even a casual examination of the drawings with the 
published plates, which were engraved for Rubens by 
Nicolas Ryckemans, reveals many discrepancies 
between the dimensions figured on the originala and 
the reproductions. More extraordinary, however, 1s 
the fact that the engraver copied the drawings on to 
his plates without reversing them, so that in the 
printed version the whole series appears in reverse. 
This may partly explain Gauthier’s strictures on their 
unintellimibility. It should be said, however, that 
Rubens warns his readers of this curious oversight, for 
which he blames the engraver. | 

In issuing his plates Rubens avowedly hoped to 
hasten the decay of the * barbarous, or Gothic ” style 
of architecture, which he describes as“ slowlyperishing 
and disappearing,” by providing new models for the 
domestic architecture of his own country, And he 
suggests that the Genoese villas, being designed on a 
moderate scale, would form more suitable types for 





*In vol. |. stents 1, 67, 64 and 60; bn vol ll whoote 6, 12, 21, 24, 4, 
fb, 57, 41, 021, 05 and #7. Bae fs 

TA further atte boseried by a eoleequent owner identifier Sir Thomas 
Franklin jor priceeitny naa barat who died Sth October, 1728. 

t dove plus horas ddifices dv da pille de Genes ef de ave cvrirons, ry M. P. 
Gauthior, 2 vole, Puris, 1615-32, fol, 
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imitation than the greater and more famous palaces of 
Italy or France. Two years after his return to 
Antwerp he put his precepts into practice by designing 
his own house and studio there, and though only frag 

ments of the building now remain they suffice to show, 
as was to be expected, his adherence to his selected 
models from the * superba citta,” 

W. Grant Kerra, 
Agsustant Librarian, 


Victoria and Albert Museum : Furniture lent by the 


A number of important pieces of furniture lent by the 
Duke of Abercorn have recently been placed on exhibition 
in the Loan Court of the Museum. These include a com- 
mode signed “* Riesener,”’ with elaborate ormolu mounts, 
amid which is the monogram of Marie Antoinette; a side- 
board also inlaid with the monogram of Marie Antoinette ; 
a fourfold French sereen of the cighteenth century, painted 
with figure compositions; a painted Italian coffer, and 
other pieoes of furniture of value and interest. 





The National Housing Association, New York City, has 
presented to the Institute the following series of books and 
aun phiets, with two exceptions the Association's own pub- 
lication within the past year or two :— 
Hiwding Problemsin American, Vol VIL (Proceedings of the Seventh 
National Conference on ing, Boston, Now, 1018.) 4 pm fo. 
Housing Betterment: A Journal of Honamg Advance. Teenec) quar- 
terly. No.3, Vol. VILL Sept. 1910. | | 
Indian Hill: An Industrial Village for the Norton Co,, Worcester, Mass, 
Chea. (Mey. 2nded. July 1010. Pampb. 
The Districting of Cities, Ry Laweon Purdy, New York. Patiph. 
Triumphing over the Gridiron Plan, By Lawrenoe Veiller. Pamph. 
leans from Howing Develo of the United States Housing 
Corporation. By Frederick Law Olmsted, Pamph 
Industrial Hosting Deveinpean in Amenion: Eolipae Park, Betuit, 
velopmcn 


Wie, A De t by George P, Post ond Sone. Ambitects and 
Town Plauurs. By Lawrence Veillers Pamph. ‘el od. July 
1o1e. 


The Challenge of the Housing Problem. By Noble Foeter Hoggeon. 


Pamph. 
The Tiehoateial Village, ByJehn Nolen, FPamph. . 
Gong, 2 "s Relation ty Sdcial Work. By Albion Fellows Hao. 


The Monnte of the: Throe-Dhwker, By Prescott ¥. Hall’. Brookline. 


A Stade Cl the Housing andl Social Conditions tn the Ann Street Ddatrict 
af Los Angeles, California, By Gladys Patric, MD, Pamph. 
[Pablished by the Los Angeles Society for Study and Prevention of 
Tuaberculosi«. |] | F 

Cme Millions Poogahe eee Houses. Hy Helen I. Parrsh. Philadet- 

in, on Paniph. 

BE irs Housing. By John Selen. Pampb-. 

Industrial Huming. Ey Lawrence Veiller. Pamph, 

Hooing and Health. By Lawrence Veiller, Pampb 

What. Bad Boaiag Men to the Community, By Albion Follows 
Facon, Tthed. Pam . 

The After-Careofa Howing Law. Hy Albion Fellows Bacon. Pamypb. 

What Types of Houses to Buikl, By Porey A. MacNeille, Architect. 
Purr 


amiph. “s 
Organi the Hooning Work of a Community. By Bernanl J. New- 
ne 


madi. ph 

Low-price, Prana for Wage-Earmers, By Jacob G. Schmullapp, Cin- 
cinnati. Pamaph. 

Howes or Homes: Firnt Report of the Cincinnati Better Housing 
League. Paniph. | 

Report of the Ontario Housing Committee, including Stundants for 


lnexpemive Hooses adepted for Ontario, unl typical Plane, 
Printed by order of the Tecistative Asseenbly af Ontario, 101i, 
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R.1. B.A. Prizes and Stodentships 1920: Deed of Award. 

The Designs and Drawings submitted for the Prizes 
and Studentships in the gift of the Royal Institute are 
now on exhibition in the R.1.B.A. Galleries, 9 Conduit 
Street, and will remain open to members and the public 
until the 2nd February (10 a.m. till 6 p.m.). The 
Council's Deed of Award, made in accordance with 
By-law 71 and read at the General Meeting, of the 
19th January gives the results as follows :-— 


THe Roya [nstrrere Stnver Mepats. 
(i.) The Essay Medal and Twenty-Five Guineas, 
Three Essays were received for the Silver Medal 
under the following mottocs -— 
1. Classic’; Some Monumental Buildings of the 
Eighteenth and Nineteenth Centuries. 
2“ Cubed": An Egyptian Temple of the Fourth 
Dynasty. 
3. °° Tricity : Electrical Installations in Buildings. 
The Council have awarded the Silver Medal and 
Twenty-Five Guineas to the author of the Essay sub- 
mitted under the motto “* Tricity.” * 


(ii.) The Measured Drawings Medal and Twenty-Five 
Chuinens, 

Five sets of drawings were sent in of the several 
buildings mentioned and under mottocs as follows : 
l. “Tria: Gatrainors (St. Paul's Cathedral), 
=." Sapper’; 4 strainers (The Royal Hospital, Chelsea), 
a. “* Meanil ’; &§ strainers (Archbishop Abbot's Hospital, 

Guildford). : 
4.“ Rex: 5 atrainera (Manchester Free Trade Hall). 
5." Eve: § drawings (Hopetoun House, South Queens- 
ferry). 

The Council have awarded the Silver Medal and 
Twenty-Five Guineas to the author of the Drawings 
submitted under the motto * [ris."'t 


Toe TRAVELLING STUDENTSHIPFS. 
(1.) The Soane Medallion and £150, 
Two designs for a Bridge over a river with covered 





. “Trinity”: H, Birkett Leighton [A.), 68 Upper Albert Road, 
Meerahrook, Shoffickl, 
“Tria: Arthur F. KE. Poley, Willowbank, Hampton Hill, 8.W’. 
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footways were submitted under the following 
mottoes >— 

|. “ Victoria Adificatrix “': Gxtrainers. 

2. “ City Centre": B atrainers, 

The Council have awarded the Medallion, and 
subject to the specified conditions, the sum of One 
Hundred and Fifty Pounds, to the author of the 
design submitted under the motto “ Victoria Aidih- 
catrix,”* and a Certificate of Hon. Mention to the 
atithor of the design submitted under the motto 
“ City Centre.” T 


(ii.) The Gwen Jones Studentship and £150, 

One application was received from the following 
gentleman :-— 

G. F. Quarmby: 6 strainers, 

The Council have awarded the Certificate, and, 
subject to the specified conditions, the sum of £150 
to Mr. G. F. Quarmby, 28 Warwick Road, Earl's 
Court, 5.W. 


(iii.) The Pugin Studentship and £60, 

Three applications were received for the Pugin 

Studentship from the following gentlemen :-— 
L. H. St. J, Harrison: 4 strainers, 
2. G. Holt: 4 strainers. 
3. E. Williama: 25 drawings. 

The Council have awarded the Medal, and, subject 
to the specified conditions, the sum of £60 to Mr. 
H. St. J, Harrison [4.], 15 Hereford Buildings, 
Church Street, Chelsea, 5.W.35, and a Medal of Merit 
to Mr. G. Holt. 

liv.) The Tite Prise and £45, 

Ten designs for an imaginative Composition in 
Perspective for an Open Loggia, with Library over, in 
the Italian style, in accordance with the methods of 
Palladio, Vignola, Wren, or Chambers, were sub- 
mitted under the following mottoes ;— 


l. “ Stucee ""; 6 atrainers. i. Grotesque head device : 


2." Liber”: 4 etrainers. | 5 strainers, 
+. Exal"; 4 strainers, 7.“ Ubique *’: 
4. Spade in Triangle 2 stramors, 


&. ‘* Venua”’; & strainers, 

?, “*Eurcks : 4 strainers, 

10, “ Lorenze de Medien” ; 
5 strainers, 


The Council have awarded the Certificate, and, 
subject to the specified conditions, the sum of £45 
to the author of the design submitted under the 
motto “Stucco’’}; and a certificate of Hon. Mention 
to the author of the design submitted under the motto 
“* Exul,’"§ 

= * Viotoria Adifeatrix™: Arthur Gorden Shooemith [4.}, a 
Tulton Stret, Weatininater, 5. W. 

+" City Centre": George Alfred Rose [4.), 4 King's Road, Wim- 
Libechon, 5. WW. 1, 

¢ "Stucco: P. HL Moldrum, 34 Cartwright Gardena, W.C.1. 

pg Exul™: Verner ©, Ror, Architect's Department, Mears, 
Lavoe Bros., Port Sunlight, Cheshire. 


‘device: 3 atrnincra. 
i. “Job Conwyn™: 4 
strainers, 








(v.) The Godwin Bursary and Wimperis Bequest. 

One application was received for the Godwin Bur- 
sary and Wimperis Bequest from the following 
gentleman :— 

A. F. Wickendon [4.]. 

The Council regret that they are unable to award 

the Godwin Bursary and Wimpers Bequest. 
The Grissell Gold Medal and Ten Guineas. 

Five designs for a Water Tower were submitted 
under the following mottoes :— 
1. “ Cretan": 


Sastrainers. 4. Young Tom": 


2. “Triard"’: 4 strainers. . 4 strainers, 
3. “ Conerete ": 6. “ Scientia Artequo*”: 
| strainer. 4 atrainers 


The Council have awarded the Medal and Ten 
Guineas to the author of the design submitted under 
the motto “* Concrete.” * 

The Ashpitel Prize, 1919. 

The Council have, on the recommendation of the 
Board of Architectural Education, awarded the Ash- 
pitel Prize (which is a Prize of Books, value £10, 
awarded to the candidate who has most highly dis- 
tinguished himself among the candidates in the Final 
Examinations of the year) to Mr. Thomas Francis 
Ford, of 36 Hanover Park, Peckham, 8.E.15, Pro- 
bationer 1912, Student 1915, who passed the Final 
Examination in July 1919. 


The Proposed Charing Cross Improvement. 

Sir Aston Webb, P.R.A., and Sir Reginald Blom- 
field, R.A., writing from the London Society to The 
Times of the 13th inst., express the gratification felt 
by all who are interested in the improvement of 
London to find another supporter, this time with an 
official position, to the scheme for removing Charing 
Crogs station and bridge and constructing a road 
bridge in their place, The supporter referred to is Mr. 
John Murray [F.], Surveyor to the Crown Estates in 
London, whose proposals for the reconstruction of the 
Charing Cross area were published with illustrations 
in The Times of the 7th inst., and briefly outlined in 
the last issue of the Jounxat. The writers above- 
mentioned state :— 

The present schome shows « bridge from the level of the 
Strand ; others suggest a lower level ; but in the opinion of 
the Landon Society the main point is, whatever the 
scheme, that the railway bridge and the t station 
should go, Especially ia this the case with & prospect of 
the Channel Tunnel being constructed and the consequent 
increase of the main line traffic into Charing Cross. 

It waa mainly owing to the representations of this 
Society that the House of Lords restricted Me corn, 
company from carrying ont any permanent 4 ura 
alsacatinas to the present bridge above the water-line until 
the Isiter part of this yoar, and declined to agreo to 
any enlargement of the station without further application 
to Parliament. Tho time limit is now running out, and 
unless something is done shortly the chance may be lost of 
effecting a Inating improvement for the beauty and ocon- 
nn 

BP inp 1 Frank H. Heaven [4.), 39 Coronation Street, 
Aberkentig, Glan 
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venience of London, und one which would give what is 
so much required, an unrivalled opportunity for the worthy 
setting of memorials. | 

This Society, together with individual effort, has done all 
that is posaible to this end, and it now remaina for the 
authorities interested and responsible to the public to pre- 
pare a scheme for execution when peace and financial con- 
ditions will allow. The Society erpevnene the London 
County Council, one of these authorities, by deputation 
aome little time ago, and reocived a 1 ae ipa response, 
but, «0 far aa we are aware, nothing further has been done 
for the accomplishment of thie scheme, either by this or 
any other of the authorities concerned, 

it is not even yet too late. 

The B.LB.A., it will be remembered, some three 
years ago, in conjunction with the London Sotiety, 

etitioned both Houses of Parliament against the 
Railway Company's Charing Cross Bridge Bill, with 
the result that provisions were introduced into the Bill 
to ensure thatevery opportunity should be afforded the 
authorities interested to consider the possibilities of 
the great schemes of improvement advocated for the 
area before any large expenditure was permitted on 
the old bridge and station. Immediately after the 
Armistice a joint deputation from the Institute and 
the London Society, headed by the President, Mr. 
Henry T. Hare, represented to the Improvements Com- 
mittee of the London County Council the greatness of 
the opportunity then presented for the construction of 
a new bridge at Charing Cross as-an Imperial Monu- 
ment of the war, and urging the L.C.C, to lay down 
the lines upon which the improvements suggested for 
that area might proceed. 

The scheme of improvement put forwant for con- 
sideration by Mr. John Burns, Sir Aston Webb, and 
Sir Reginald Blomfield is illustrated and described in 
the Jovnwan for 11th November, 1916. 

Mr, Raffles Davison [/fon. A.], in The Times of the 
16th, protests strongly against Mr. Murray's proposed 
high-level bridge. 

The erection of a great viaduet across the Thames from 
the Strand level to the south side (he says) would not only 
destroy the Adelphi, but cut across the Embankment 
Gardens at their widest part, so dividing in balf one of the 
most useful and charming of pe spacesin London. To nry 
mind, one of the glories of London is the splendid stretch 
of gardens from Westminster to Blackfriars, which are only 
blighted at present by the Charing Cross railway bridge. 
Any one who withes to realise what will be the effect of a 
new high-lowel bridge need only walk from the sunshine 
into the gloomy roadway under this bridge and realiae that 
with an arched bridge instead of steel construction the 
headroom will be evon lew, 1 will not touch on the greater 
economy of the shorter low-level bridge, but only emphasise 
the futility of giving with one-hand and taking away more 
with the other! 

In his Paper entitled “ Beautiful London,” read 
at the Institute in May, 1914 [Jourwan, 23rd May, 
1914], Mr, Raffles Davison described and illustrated 
by plans and perspective drawings a scheme put 
forward by himself and Mr, Niven for the improve- 
ment of Charing Cross. This includes a low-level 
bridge, all the rise for which, state the authors of the 
scheme, “ would be obtained within a length of 600 
feet. This gradient of 1 in 50 is identical with 
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Westminster, which is the easiest in London. The 
new street from the Strand to this * place ’ falls in an 
easier gradicnt—viz., 1 in 56." 

Sir Reginald Blomfield, interviewed by the Observer 
(see issue for 11th January), says: 


“The whole question of dealing with Charing Cros 
bridge has been considered, as far as it possibly could be, 
by individuals, but it has never yet received any serious 
official consideration. It is now the duty of the qualified 
authorities to take the matter up seriously. | 

“In my opinion this is not the moment to put forward 
detailed prope The first step that is essential ia to 
obtain authentic data with regard to sites, finance, anil 
traffic problems. Inthe absence of these data—and they 
can be supplied only by the official authoritiea-—detailed 
suggestions for treatment are too much in the oir to have 
any very great value. — | 

“ Before London Bridge was built, experts of all kinds 
—nen of science, engineers, and architecta—were con- 
sulted, and full reports were drawn up and published by 
order of the House of Commons. Perhaps this precedent 
might be followed at the present time. A committee 
consisting of the various experts, including artists, 
engineers, valuers, and representative public men, might be 
appointed to clear the ground by securing and considering 
the necessary data. At any rete, it ia time we came to grips 


with the realities of this oxtremely important question.” 


Captain George 8. C. Swinton, in an Observer inter- 
view reported in the issue of 18th January, suggests a 
clear and definite course to be undertaken by the 
Government. 


* The Government at the present time control the rail- 
ways,” he says, “they are closely interested in traffic and 
housing, aud they are bound to shoulder the responsibility 
of an Empire War Memorial, The Charing Cross scheme 
Hts in with all these things. Let the Government, then, 
appoint o strong committee, on which naturally the Lon- 
don County Couneil would have considerable weight, which 
would bring together the representatives of all the inter- 
ested es and draft a comprehensive proposal. 

* Tt should be the duty of the Government Committec to 
consider the advantage of the property on the north side of 
the river from Trafalgar Square os far as Covent Garden, 
and, on the south, the whole of the Waterloo Station area 
down to the New Cot. Make the acheme big enough, and 
the improvement of land values, especially on the south 
side of the river, will be ao considerable that the coat will be 
amall, 

“What we have to remember first of all te that on the 
fineat site in the capital of the Empire there ie on ugly rail- 
way station, too amall for ite necds even now, and quite 
unsuitable for the greatly increased traffic which may be 
expected in the future, when either a Channel tunnel or a 
Channel! ferry brings London inte direct touch not only 
with all the capitals of Europe, bot also with the chief cities 
of the Enat. 3) ate : 

“ Now, whilst there is this congested arca in a contral sec- 
tion of London around Charing Cross Station, there is just 
across the river an ample supply of cheap land crying out 
for development, asking to be occupied, on whioh there is 
room for the finest station in Europe. 

“The station in our capital at which visitors from foreign 
ecountries arrive should re worthy of London and the Em- 
pire. Germany taught ua wome bad things, but certainly 
in the last twenty years she showed us how stations should 
be built. It is merely common-sense to stop our long-dis- 
tance trains on the other side of the river. Moat of their 
padeenyers have loggage, and, therefore, willnot walk. An 
extra quarter of a mile over a new bridge will add little ta 
the time or cowt of a journey in any vehicle. 

“The bridge should have two storeys, the road bridge 
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being at the top, and underneath a covered way for the 
peoplewho walk. [tiseven possible that the suburban elec- 
tric trains could be carried on the lower storey of the bri: 

to an underground station. In any case the bridge ought 
to be crossable in bad weather in comfort and under cover, 
Perhaps the beat plan would be « rolling platform for tak- 
ing people across the bridge during the rueh hours. 

“ The new bridge, whatever may be the details of ite con- 
struction, must be monumental, magnificent to look at, 
very wide and very high. 

* | see there are still one or two persona who talk about a 
low-level bridge. Quite apart from the criminal folly of 
neediesaly incurring difficulties of cress traffic, | wonder if 
they realise that, at the point the bridge would touch, tho 
river at high tide comes to within 4 feet of the surface of the 
Embankment roadway. What gradionte do these persona 
suggest for their bridge ? A low-level bridge, in a word, 
would jam the traffic on the Embankment in a quite un- 
justifiable way, and it would block the river. . 

“ Having got your bridge—your high-level bridge—yau 
mist,” Captain Swinton added, “ hive something, prefer- 
ably a tower, on the Strand side which can be ecen not only 
as you come across the bridge and from the other end of it, 
but alao all along the south of the river from Lambeth to 
Blackfriars, 

* Before the war, when one thought of this question, it 
was dificult to discoverany erection which oauld justifiably 
be placed on the finest sitein the British Empire. Bui now 
that the war has necessitated a notable memorial here is the 
opportunity. Such a memorial i, be outwardly a 
monument and inwardly a record house in which the 
records of the war and the names of the men who have 
fallen and those atill living who have distinguished them- 
eclves could be seenin printed books, The roadway would 
pose on olther aide of it. The memorial need not neces- 
sarily be very big, but it must be high and monumental, eo 
that it may be seen fromadistance, For the same reason 
it should stand rather in front of the general land contour 
—about 40 or 50 feet perhaps in front of the line of the 
National Libera) Cluband the Hotel Cecil, There it would 
be visible from both sides, and it would become a can- 
spicuous challenge the whole way round this magnificent 
curve of the river." 


* Luxury” Bmildings: Local Authorities’ New Powers. 
It is announced that the regulations which have 
been framed by the Ministry of Health to govern local 
authorities in the application of their new powers of 
restraining “luxury ” building will be issued in the 
next few dave, and will come mto force forthwith. 
The initiative in regard to the suspension of work on 
what is considered to be a “ luxury” building will 
rest with the local authority, It is not intended to 
penalise “luxury” builders more than is absolutely 
necessary, : 
Where a local authority has an adequate housing scheme 
in progress and the work is proceeding satiefactorily, it may 
be assumed that the progress of any other building schome 
—whether of factories, shops, or cinemar—will not be 
interfered with, Where, however, it appears to o local 
authority that new housing echemes in ita area are being, 
or may be, delayed by the construction of other buildings 
which for the time being are of lease public importance, the 
local authority may, subject to the conditions preseribed 
by the Ministry of Health, prohibit the construction of ach 
buildings either wholly or partially. Such power is to be 
exercised not only in the interests of howses for the working 
clases, which form part of a housing scheme of the autho- 
rity, but also in the interests of all housing construction, 
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including private building and houses for the middle 
‘oad 
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Work on o “ luxury " building may be suspended for o 
maximum period of six months, when if necessary the 
pen can be reviewed. An obligation is placed on the 

cal authority to serve ~ notice on a builder for the stap- 
page of a building to which it takes exception. This 
notice, however, will be subject to an appeal by the builder 
to the Minister of Health. For the purpoee of hearing 
appeals and deviding disputed eases the Ministry is setting 
up a tribunal consisting of five members. The chairman 
will poeeess legal knowledge. Two of the members will 
represent the Building Reecttlement Committee, one for 
the employers and the other for the employers. The re- 
maining two members will represent respectively the local 
authority aml the point of view of the business man. 

The new regulations do not attempt to define “ luxury ” 
building. A local authority will have merely to determine 
whether, in ita own area, » particular building ts delaying 
housing, and whether it is more important that that build- 
ing or that new houses should be erected. On the second 
point many difficult questions may arise, and a local 
authority will be urged to exercise its powers with much 
ovution. A new factory. for example, would mean more 
work, more wages, and more production, and its construc- 
tion, therefore, should only be prohibited! or delayed with 
great care. On the other hand, if there were no vacant 
houses in the district and. new labour was likely to be 
diverted to the factory. with the result that overcrowding 
might be aggravated, it might be advisable that the tuild- 
ing of the new factory, or a portion of it, should be sus- 
pemied, Tt is all o question of relative urgency. The 
Ministry points out. that the local authority will find that 
the difficulty of ooming to a decision will be considerably 
eased if it enters without delay into an arrangement with 
the building trade of its ares for an adequate and sufii- 
cient housing progrumme. 


Cowntry ee in its issue of the 17th January, does 
good service both to the building public and the archi- 
tectural profession in calling attention to the rise in 
architects’ feea. The writer of the article, taking as 
a basis the Revised Scale which received the sanction 
of the Royal Institute in May last and is now in opern- 
tion, shows the nature of the changes and discusses in 
veneral the financial relations between architect and 
client, over which, he says, a general cloud of ignor- 
ance seems to hover. The following is an extract, but 
members will do well to read the artiele in its entirety, 
and to keep it by them for future reference +- 

The one thing desirable is for the client to ascertain 
oxnotly what his architect proposes to charge him, and 
whether such charges are inclosive or liable to be increased 
in certain oventunalities. 

Severn) cases have come under our notioe where nothing 
waa said either by client. or architect when the instructions 
wore given, either through carelessness on the client's side 
or an assumption by the architect that everyone ought to 
know that the R.1.B.A. ecale of charges existed. In the 
result discomfort and conflict ensued, in which the aroldi- 
tout appealed successfully to the B.LB.A. scale as the 
standard of professional charges, but the client waa left 
with a feeling of sorene=s, Lf this hed been written in 1018 
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the basie percentage would have been 5 per cent. and other 
figures also would have been different. [t would then have 
beon posible to write of the “ customary remuneration * 
of the architect, but that would not be true of the 1019 
aoale. It will take time, and probably the rough surgery 
of the Law Courts, to drive it into clients’ minds that archi- 
tects’ feea, like everything else, are “up.” A straight- 
forward discussion of the whole matter, followed by an 
exchange of letters defining what has been agreed, before 
any work ia begun by the architect is the best way to avoid 
slieequent troubles, 

So:far these notes have had reference to an architect's 
work, which may or may not have reached its logical con- 
clusion in the erection of a building, but, nevertheless, 
represented the carrying out of the specific instroctions of 
his client, 

There remains the question—and it is a very difficult 
question—as to what happens if the client does not know 
his or her mind ? The cases are all too frequent of people 
who decide to build, let us say, a house costing £3.1Hh), 
When, after full consultation, the plans have been prepared 
and have been approved by the chent, he will perhaps 
decide to add a billiard room or two extra bedrooms. The 
result, probably quite unexpected by the client, will be 
that the whole scheme of the house needs to be recast, in- 
volving not only an entirely new set of plans, but aiso all 
the thought which has to be given to the solution of the 
problem before ever pencil is put to paper. Architects 
are, In fact, often called upon to design for one site two or 
three houses instead of one. Being, on the whole, long- 
suffering amd patient people, they very often do it without 
speaking of oxtra remuneration. It ts obvious, neverthe- 
lesa, thet they are in equity entitled to be pail something 
extra for doing their work twice over, after the firat doing 
of it has been approved, aid a just client will take a liberal 
view of the case should the architect ask for some extra 
fees to cover hid extra labours. It is worth while to point 
out what poople expect of architects. 

As Mr. Filson Young once wrote; “ The architect seems 
to be in a very difficult position, Woe demand from him 
the imagination of an artiat, the precision of an engineer, 
and the commercial acumen of a cotton-broker. He is 
expected to be poetical about gables and practical about 
drain-pipes,”” Attho same time he has to be an economical 
wiministrator and organiser, a confidential and disinter- 
ested adviser, and of an integrity above all suspicion. This 
desirable combination of qualities was hardly likely to be 
omurnel while the profession as a whole was kept down to 
the starvation line, What architenture owes to the entha- 
sinstic Viotime who practised it before the war ts unknown 
outside the profession itself. With the inercase of the 
basis from 5 per cent. to G per cent., and having regard to 
the fact that the percentage ia now payable on building 
cite Which have at beast doublel since the war, the archi- 
tect is now for the first time on a level with the other pro- 
fessions in the matter of remuneration. Sir Christopher 
Wren received 5 per cent. on the cost of the City churches. 
[t will be agreed that a rise in the scale was long overdue, 


Phe Times recently, mm an article dealing with the 
increasing pressure for accommodation for business 
purposes in Central London, suggests that the alterna- 
tive of higher buildings may have to be faced —some- 
thing intermediate hetween the larger structures, such 
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as those in Kingsway, and the “skyscraper.” Mr. 
Delissa Joseph [F.], in a letter to The Times support- 
ing the proposal, says :— 

Although it may be reasonably maintained that a height 
of 80 ft. is adequate in thoroughfares not more than 80 ft. 
in width, it cannot be logically maintained that this 1a an 
adequate height in streeta of greater width than 80 ft., or 
in positions where buildings face open spaces, such os Hyde 
Park and the Green Park, big square, such aa Lincoln's Inn 
Fields, or the riverside, such aa the Thames Embankment. 

The Act of 1894 is defective in so far a4 it is: inelastic, and 
in view of the changed conditions which have arisen in the 
intervening quarter of a century, the timo has arrived for 
reconsideration of these restrictions. 

L submit that no low of amenity can be experienced if 
buildings in, say, the Eayawater Road, Kensington Road, 
Park Lane, Piccadilly, Lincoln's Inn Fields, or the Thames 
Embankment were permitted to be carried to a greater 
height than the present 8) ft. 

The gain of accommodation thus secured would be enor- 
mous, both for business and for residential purposes, and, 
in course of time, would do something substantial to relieve 
the ure for acoommeodation which ts already ao acutely 
felt in Central London, quite apart from the benefit from 
the additional revenue obtainable from the largely in- 
creased aasesaments which would result. 

The present pressure on the accommodation of Central 
London must go on increasing with the growth of ita trade 
and its population, and with ite continual development as 
the world-centre of business and pleasure; and this pro- 
blem can only be met by adopting the same policy as has 
hod to be adopted in such cities aa New York, by « vertical 
development, 

Tom not suggesting that we should adopt the policy of 
“ skyserapers,”” although so many of the American build- 
ings are cloquent of what magnificent architectural results 
oan be obtained in this type of building. I am only advo- 
cating that the restrictions on the height of buildings 
should be so modified as to allow buildings of, say, 150 to 
200 ft. in height to be erected in suitable open situations, 
and, if it were feared that under this extension monstrasi- 
tes might be erected, there could be a provision for the 
right of approval of the elevations being given to the 
London County Council, or, better still, to the long-overdue 
Ministry of Fine Arts....... 

lt is interesting to note that, on a recent occasion, the 
First Commissioner of Works himself threw out o sugges- 
tion that the time is not far distant when this question 
might have to receive consideration, and it is obvious that 
the matter is now one of some urgency, as illustrated 
by the statementa which have recently appeared 
in the newspapers to the effect that the enterprising 
Americans who contemplate building on the Aldwych site, 
and who ore anxious to build on the Devonshire House 
site, both find themselves unable to ereet buildings of much 
height as they have been accustomed to employ in corre- 
sponding buildings in their own city. 


Heating and Ventilating Engineering Research. 

Mr. George Hubbard, F.8.A. [F.], has been appointed 
by the Council to represent the Institute at a Conference 
called by the Research Committee of the Institution of 
Heating and Ventilating Engineers to discuss the present 
position of the department for research work in their 
branch of engineering which was cstablished at University 

¢ in 1911. The conduct of the researches hos 
hitherto been greatly hampercd hy lock of funda, and the 
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committee now feel that if the work is to be proceeded 
with, and ita scope extended, it ie necessary that it should 
receive a substantial measure of support not only from 
its own Institution and Government grants, but aleo from 
other organisations interested in the researches. The 
following is a list of the principal researches now being 
earned out :— 

(1). Heat transmission through heavy building materials, 

(2) Heat emission from radiators of all types, 

(3) The flow of air op «a hot fue, 

(4) The poeumatic resistance of trunks and. fittings. 

(6) The flow of water in pipes. 

All the above form part of the terms of reference of 
the Government Department of Scientific and Industrial 
Research to the [natitution Committee. The following 
are College Department Researches :— 

(4) Fuel economy of kitchen ranges, gas, ond electric 
cookers, otc, (Building Materials Committee), 

(7) The physical effect of different methods of heating 
a building such as water, gos, and electric heating. 

(8) The resistance of heating batteries in fan blasthea ting, 

(}) The efficiency of water boilers. 

(10) The efficiency of fans. 

(11) The flow of low pressure steam through safety valves 
and other fittings and pipes. 

(12) The design and construction of epecia] instruments: 
for the above and other purposes, 


It is announced that the Belgian Government have 
decided to allocate 100,000,000f in the 1020 Budget for the 
building of workmen's houses, | 

This money will be lent to local authorities oF approved 
building socicties ot a rate of 2 per cent. for 20 years, 
at the end of which time a new agreement will be entered 
into. The conditions are :— 

l. No loan may exceed half the cost of building or a 
miximun of (NMf. | 

2. The rent charged must not amount to more than 
4 per cent. of the total cost of the building. 

[tis officially caleulated that the cost of building in the 
devastated area will be about 1000, per house, A 
garden city of 100 houses ot Roulers was begun on 
2lst September, and is to be finished in 120 working days. 


The President has been requested by the Crown 
Agents for the Colonies to advise them on the selection 
of an architect for the new Government Buildings at 
Singapore. The successful candidate will be paid a 
salary of £1,400 * perannum, with ao bonus of £500 at 
completion of the work for satisfactory service. He 
will be allowed to select one or two assistants when 
required at salaries of £700 perannum, An office will 
be provided, and Government will pay all expenditure 
for tracers and stationery. His duties will be to 
design the buildings and prepare the necessary working 
drawings, specifications, quantities and estimates, let 
the contracts and superintend the execution of the 
work. Candidates must be thoroughly qualified as 
regards design and construction in reinforced concrete, 
First-class passages out and home for himself and 
family (not exceeding four persons) will be provided, 
Full particulars may be obtained of the Crown Agenta, 
Appointments Department, 4, Millbank, 8.W, | 


* etl living be etatesd ma ile Lh Aiutiie din iw Frebiin, dae taxation 
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EDWARD WILLIAM HUDSON 


OBITUARY, 
The late George Richards Julian. 

Mr. G. R. Julian, who passed away at Streatham on 
16th December, after a short illness, at the age of 75, 
was @ Devonian, and was the eldest son of George 
Hanson Julian, architect. He commenced his train- 
ing in an office in the City of London, and subse- 
quently entered the office of his father, who was en- 
gaged on extensive work in Brompton, 8.W. After 
his father's death in 18635, he went to Bath as assistant 
to Mr. Gill, where the experience gained was chiefly 
in ecclesiastical work, and Mr. Julian's subsequent 
work bore strong evidence of the taste for Gothic thus 
acquired. In 1871 he returned to London as chief 
assistant to Mr, W. J. Green, in Delahay Street, and 
during his service there he was engaged upon the 
designs for Liverpool Street Station (G.E.R.), a large 
villa at Ostend for the King of the Belgians, and im- 

ortant works at Warnham Court, Sussex, for Mr. 
Cache and 4a mansion in North Wales for Mr. Pochin. 

In 1885 he entered into partnership with Mr. 
Richard M. Roe at 62 and 63, Basinghall Street, E.C., 
and amongst the work carried out by the firm the 
most important was Gort House, at the corner of 
Mark Lane and Great Tower Street, for the Metro- 
politan and Metropolitan Distnet Railway Com- 
panies, In 1892 the partnership was dissolved by 
mutual consent, and thereafter Mr. Julian continued 
to practise independently at the same address until 
increasing lameness, due to rheumatic trouble, necesst- 
tated his retirement from active practice in 1915. 
His principal work during this last period was the 
office building, No. 62-65, Charing Cross, 8.W., for 
the Canadian Pacific Railway Company. 

His work throughout gave evidence of a very sound 
knowledge of design and construction, and was 
marked by the painstaking care bestowed upon even 
the smallest details. 

Mr. Julian was elected an Associate in 1878, and 
acted as hon. secretary of the Associates’ Committee, 
formed in 1884 to strengthen the position of the 
Associates’ class—a movement which resulted in the 
granting of the Charter of 1887. He was one of the 
firat Associate Members of the Council. 

He was keenly interested in music and the drama, 
and frequently, at the Architectural Association and 
elsewhere, he gave proof of his ability as an amateur 
actor. He was also an ardent golfer, and during the 
later years of the war he performed valuable service 
as hon. secretary for the North Surrey G.C. 

Mr. Julian’s genial disposition and powers of con- 
versation won him many friends in ancial as well as in 
professional circles. He was unmarried. 

Ricenp. M. Roe [F.}. | 
J. Cnarn.es Bourne [| Licentiate}. 
The late Edward William Hudson [4.), 

Edward William Hudson, Associate snee 188), 
who died at Hampstead on the 30th December in 
his 76th year, had retired from practice, He was 
originally intended for the profession of civil engineer- 
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ing, to which he served his time, and he was engaged 
for seven years on the construction of the Victoria 
Embankment. His intense love for Gothic archi- 
tecture led him to study architecture and eventually 
to practise as an architect, and several large estates 
developed by him bear evidence to his work, especially 
at Hampstead and Brighton, where he laid out the 
ground at Hove, When in his forty-sixth year he 
sat for the Institute Qualifying Examination, and was 
elected an Associate in 1889. He was sometime 
meniber of the Literature Comnuttee, and until the 
past few years was a regular attendant and frequent 
speaker at the Institute meetings and a contributor to 
the JounNaL. Late in life, about the year 1906, he 
went to America and spent some years in the office of 
a New York firm. Returning after the outbreak of 
war, he took up munition work near London. 

He was a keen antiquary, and devoted much time 
to the ancient history of the remains of the Priory of 
St. John of Jerusalem at Clerkenwell, E.C., in con- 
junction with Mr. W. H. Fincham, an Esquire of the 
Order. The outcome of his researches ts recorded m 
a series of articles in the Jovrnat. under the title of 
“ Holywell Priory, Shoreditch.” * 

For assistance rendered to members of the profes- 
sion in Lille during the war, he was elected Honoré 
Confrre Member of the Secieté Régionale des Archi- 
tectes du Nord dela France, 1919. His War Memorial 
Scheme, published in the British Architect for February 
1918, poh consisting of the completion of the Victona 
Embankment, with Victory statuary on the existing 
pedestals, and a Place de la Concorde at Charing Cross 
in conjunction with an Empire Bridge, did not meet 
with the support he hoped. 

Since the Armistice Mr. Hudson had lived in retire- 
ment. His son, Mr. Stanley George Hudson, a Fellow 
of the Institute, practising in South Afnca, and the 
architect of the Town Hall and other public buildings 
in Durban, combines with his architectural practice 
the business of a farmerin Zululand. 


Qn the occasion of the opening by Lord Bryce of the 
new building for the Faculty of Arte for the Victoria 
University, Manchester, the architect of the building, Mr. 
Percy Soott Worthington, MLA. [F.}, had conferred upon 
him the degree of Litt.D)., being presented to the Vice- 
Chancellor by Professor Anderson, Dean of the Faculty of 
Arts: Other representatives of the Arts similarly honoured 
on the occasion were Mr, Fisher, the Minister of Education, 
and Sir Martin Conway. | 

The appointment has just been made of Liout, Leslie 
Rollo, R.E.. a4 assistant in the School of Architecture, 
Aberdeen. Previous to the war Mr. Rollo was for some 
time assistant to Sir John Burnet in Glasgow. He holds 
the Diploma and Travelling Scholarship of the Glasgow 
School of Architecture, and since the Armistice has been 
engaged in architectural education work in the Army. 
The Head of the School is Mr. T. Harold Hughes [4.}, 
ARCA, FOR.G.S. 


* Jovexan, Vol. TV,, dnd ser. (1507), pp. 247, 65, #00, 485; Vol, ¥- 
(1804). Th, 175, S54, 
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COMPETITIONS, 


The Competitions Committee desire to call the 
attention of Members and Licentiates to the fact that 
the conditions of this Competition are unsatisfactory. 
The Competitions Commi-tee are in negotiation with 
the promoters in the hope of securing an amendment. 
In the meantime Members and Licentiates are advised 
to take no part in the Competition, 


Members and Licentiates of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects must not take part in the above 
Competitions because the Conditions are not in uc- 
cordance with the published Regulations of the Royal 
Institute for Architectural Competitions. 

By order of the Council. 
las MacAListren, 


20h Jon wary 12%), Seerctary Af BLA, 


MINUTES. VI. 

At the Sixth General Meeting (Ordinary) of the Session 
loin 1920, held Monday, 19th January, 1920, at & p.m.— 
Present: Mr. E. Giuvy Dawber, Vice-President, in the Chair; 
32 Fellows (including 12 member of the Council), 44 Asso- 
ciates (ineluding 2 members of the Council}, 5 Licentiates, 
and numerous Students and visitors—the Minutes of the 
Meeting held Sth January, having been published in the 
Joveanxat, were taken as read and signed aa correct. 

The ducease was announced of Henry Denison Walton, 
Lirentinge, and on the motion of Mr. Arthur Keen, fon. 
Seerelary, ao vote of condolence waa passed to his relatives. 

Charles Geoffrey Boutcher (Kedah), Fellow, attending 
for the first time, waaformally admitted by the Chairman. 

Mr. Halsey Ricardo [F.) having read o Paper on 
Crrizesxamir, a discussion enaved, and on the motion of 
Mr. C. Stanley Peach [F.], seconded by Professor W, R. 
Lethaby [F.], a vote of thanks was passed to the author 
by acclamation, and responded to, 

The Deed of Award of Prizes ond Studentships, 1920, 
made by the Council under the Common Seal, was read by 
the Secretary, anid the scaled envelopes bearing the mottoes 
af the successful competitors were opened and the names 
diselnsed. 

The Meeting separated at 10 o'clock. 








A vacancy existe for on AncurrectcuRaL DraroursMan 
in the Federal Drawing Office, Public Works Department, 
Federated Malay States. Candidates, aged 23-30, prefer- 
ably single, must be folly trained architectural draughts- 
men, with at least six years’ training in the offion of a prac- 
tising architect of standing, and must be fully qualified in 
building construction and design, and able to take out 
quantities and prepare fall working drawings, details and 
specifientions, Salary, 330) dollars a month, rising 10 
dollars annually to 450 dollars, Address, in the firat place, 
The Secretary, R.1.B.A., Conduit Street, W. 

Aw Ancurrect (Licentiate B.LB.A.), having « large ex- 
periones in domestic and houxing work, wishes to consider 
partnership proposal, or would take appointment as chief 
astiatant with a view to eventual partnerahip. Twenty 
years’ all-round exporence. London preferred. Write 


F. G. D., c/o Seeretary, R.1B.A., 9 Conduit Street, W. 
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NOTICES. 
“DAILY MAIL” IDEAL HOME EXHIBITION, 
OLY MPLA. 
B.1.8.A. Coxrerence, Fae, 4—Fen, 6, 1920. 
Opening, February 4th. , 
$pan.—The Exhibition will be opened at 
opm. by H.RLH, Parscess Anice, 
CouxTEess OF ATHLONE. 
3.30 pom.—Opening of the RI.B.A. Conference. 
Chairman—Sm Asrox Wrens, P.R.A. 
ADDRESS by The Rt. Hon. Dr. C. 


Anowox, P.C., M.P., Minister of 
Health, supported by 


The Rt. Hon. Viscount Astor. 
Sir Kincsi.ey Woop, M.P. 
Major Hanry Barnes, M.P. 
Mr. Beexarp Houiann, L.C.0. 
Mr, Oscar Wansune, L.C.C. 


First Day's Conference, February Sth—Lectures;— 
10.30 a.m.—* The Financial Aspect of the Housing 
Problem.” 
1145 a.m.—' The Difficulty of Obtaining Con- 
tracts.” 
2.40 p.m.—* The House Beautiful.” 
3.45 p.m.— The Preservation of Old Cottages and 
Villages.” 


Second Day's Conference, February 6th—Lectures :-— 

10.00 a.m.—" Difficulties of Transport and 
Materials.” 

11.45 a.m,—" Economies in Planning and in the 
Employment of New Materials.” 

2.0 p.m.—" Housing from the Working Man's 
Point of View.” 

3.45 p.m.—* New Houses and the New Social 
Order.” 








General Meeting (Ordinary), Monday, 2nd February. 
A GENERAL MEETING (ORDINARY) will be held 
Monday, 2nd February, at 8.30 p.m, for the following 


purposes :— 

To read the Minutes of the Meeting held 19th Jan : 
to announce the names of candidates recommended for 
admission; formally to admit Members and Lioentiates 
attending for the first time since their election. 

The PRESIDENT, Mr. JOHN W. SOMPSON, to 
deliver an ADDRESS TO STUDENTS and present the 
Prizes, 

Mr. ARTHUR J. DAVIS [F.] to read a CRITICISM 
OF THE DESIGNS AND DRAWINGS submitted for 
Prizes and Studentships, 1920. 





Loxpox Ancurrect [A.R.1.B.A.], who haa to give up 
his present offices in March, desires accommodation with 
one ahin to assist him for the preaent in his work, and later 
on to take over hie practioen—Apply Box 2120, c/o The 
secrelury, RL BLA, 





ADDRESS TO STUDENTS. 


Delivered by the PRESIDENT, Me. JOHN W. SIMPSON, Membre Corr. de (Institut 
de France, at the General Meeting of the Royal Institute of British Architects. 
Monday, 2nd February, 1920. 

* Sperne pucr nigue tu choreas, 


Downer virenti cowttiea abest 
Morosa.’" — Hor, Carm. I ix. 


-'T is a common su¥ing that “ we are all students,” and, like many commonplaces, it holds more 
| truth than it conveys to those whose pereeption of its full meaning is dulled by its repetition. To 
be a student is to have continual freshness of enjoyment ; we learn our page, and before it hes ever 
another lea! to turnin the endless book, with the pleasant anticipation of what 1t may reveal. The revela- 
tion, it ix true, may disappoint and sadden ws, yet it is but a passage, and if we read it aright as honest 
students, we learn from its bitterness to taste the true savour of the beauty which follows it. Even 
should the next page repeat the hard lesson, its predecessor has helped us to experience, and we spell 
its meaning with a good heart, And to us, who study the greatest of all writings, the wondrous chapters 
of the Life of Art, there comes, in howsoever humble a degree, something of immortality. We slake 
our thirst ut the well of knowledge, and find that—like the fontaine de Jouvence—it has renewed our 
vouth, 
lt is no light thing to address one’s younger fellow-students—" maxima debetur puero reverentia, ” 
said Juvenal—age brings doubt as well as confidence ; and while grey-beards may properly discuss 
between themselves the adjustment of ancient landmarks, to spread distrust of their accuracy may 
leave those who follow without helpful guidance for their progress. Art, too, has been talked about as 
long as it has been practised, ond I never heard that much good came thereby, nnless to the talker. 
Yet the subject is inexhaustible, and the temptation great. Your Artist, | take it, has always in lim 
the makings of an Evangelist, and though he is for the most part dumb and inarticulate (save mm the 
company of his fellows, when he is inaudible!) he is yet privately conscious that he, and he wlone, 
possesses the true seeret and talisman by which greatness miay be achieved. Nor is-his behef shaken 
by the lamentable shortcomings of his.own accomplishment ; for that, says he, shall be amensdodin the 
next work undertaken, whereof the suocess is, by him, undoubted. 
You are all, it is safe to assume, excellant designére: You have. but. newly. boar, and have 
already learned—not pérhaps without some private surprise—how delightfully easy 1a the art you have 
Third Karies, Vel. XXVIT_ No F—T Feb oon G 
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embraced. Later, you may encounter more difficulty. I would not discourage you for worlds, but I 
may confide to you that in my early days I was myself an extremely accomplished and facile designer! 
As years went on the gift seemed to forsake me; it beeame less und less easy to please myself—to say 
nothing of others; and I have now come to regard any architect, who can put up 4 building that 1s 
reasonably satisfactory, both within and without, as very nearly akin to a genius. So, while T still 
cherish the hope of doing one day something meritorious, 1 can claim for the present no more than a 
chastened humility, and some practical experience which is very much at your service, 

For one thing I am sincerely grateful. I had the happy chance, in early life, of living im the 
intimacy of painters and sculptors, and knowing their work and their methods ; I counsel you all to seek 
such society. Your own work may not interest them much, for the Pater is apt to look askance at areht- 
tecture, as a thing of which he knows nothing, and is not particularly anxious to know anything; while 
the Sculptor seems to hold—as Dogberry did of wnting and reading—that it comes by nature, (“give 
God thanks, and make no boast ofit;"’). To mollify any students of these arts who may be in our company 
to-night, I may add that, as regards the average , Architect's appreciation of the canons which govern 
painting and sculpture, it is not too much to say that the thonght of them has never entered his mind. 


* 
* * 





These reflections bring to me a doubt 1 have often expressed, as to whether our narrowly specialised 
edueation in art is not radically unsound, Why is it we no longer find among us men who are adepte in 
painting or seulpture, or both—to say nothing of the ars Poetiwa—as well asinurchitecture? Since the 
three sister arts demand in all essential respects the same attainments of manual skill and appreciation 
of beauty, joined with the poetic and creative temperament, a common initial training is surely indi- 
cated for the study of all three. This, which in my student days was impracticable, owing to the 

prevalent and time-honoured system of apprenticeship to a single Master, would now mean no more 
than a fusion of the schools that have become as general for architects as for painters and sculptors ; 
and this, as [ believe, to our advantage, ‘The elements of technique, such as the handling of material— 
paint, clay, or what-not—and the habit of mind which enables the artist to realise and design a cube 
object in plane projections, are best taught ina school. The Master, engaged in the practice of his art, 
has long forgotten, in the course of daily use which has beeome an instinct, the difficulties he experienced 
in acquiring his facility, and the way in which he learned it. The beginner can only wonder at his 
dexterity without appreciating his qualities, and he himself is out of toueh with the tyro’s troubles. 
There are, of course, men who take infinite trouble with ther pupils, but this 1s, as it were. the cracking 
of nuts with « steam-hammer, In a school all the elementary difficulties ure constant, and both 
teachers and students ascertain. quickly the readiest means of surmounting them; proceeding to 
successive stages of interest wherein practice brings improved technical ability. An wetive emulation, 
too, is far more keenly developed where many are working than where there are but one or two; and 
students learn even more from their own mutual failures than from the teachers’ instruction. 

My choice, therefore, for the budding artist is a school rather than apprenticeship; and I would 
have students begin, each and all, with the representation of existing objects in geometric projection, 
in plastic material, and in line and colour. Having attained, in each method, some satisfactory degree 
of proficiency—whether tested by formal examination or not is unimportant—they would move into 
the class of design. ‘There they should practise the elements of Composition, rendered, as before, in 
the medium of each of the more important materials pertaining to the three great art divisions with 
which they are concerned. Here we may leave them, for the present, to reach a certain standard of 
ability, Already there will have been a weeding-out ; some at any rate, realising their small chance of 
becoming reasonably efficient, and adopting other pursuits. The survivors will have found, by actual 
experience, the medium in which they can most readily express their ideas ; and proceed, as now, to 
the higher technique of the art for which they are best qualified. The Architects will have gained 
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freedom and courage in the handling of mass, the others will be the better Sculptor and Painters for 
such glimmering as they may have caught of the suggestive beauties of a fine plan. 


= 
* * 


Now, though I have praised the School as most valuablein theearly stages of our professional training, 
I would also warn you not to mistake the means for the end; nottostay there too long. If you remain 
all your life you will still not have finished your education in our art. Therefore, so soon as you have 
acquired fairly good technique, hire yourself as assistant or“ improver “ to a practising arehitect, and 
get to work on actual buildings, no matter how small or unimportant. I remember, when first Leame 
to London (with the usual bundle of drawings under my arm), calling upon o well-known architect. 
He received me kindly, but, “ my dear fellow,” he said, “I have little use for highly qualified assistance ; 
20 much of my work is mere building, not architecture at all!" I beg you not to accept any such 
fallacy. All building is architecture, however simple it may be, or appears to be. Some of it, we know, 
is very bad ; that is the fault of the designer; there is always opportunity for doing it well instead of 
badly, and, it is more than likely, of saving your client's pocket at the same time. 

The tendeney of modern educational methods is to prolong the period of training, to demand ever 
higher attainment before releasing the student for his life's work. We may assume, generally, ten 
years as occupied by preparatory and secondary studies,* and to these may be added three more for a 
university course. A good general education is of the utmost importance to those who propose to 
enter our profession ; | would not abateit by a single line, But, here we are come to the age of twenty 
or twenty-one, before we attack the four or five years’ technical study which is to carry us through our 
qualifying examinations. And there is talk of lengthening this term. I have myself just suggested 
a change which would hardly tend to shorten it, though I think the preliminary work I indicated 
might well form the basis for secondary school, certainly for university, art instruction. 

It is a question for grave consideration whether prolongation of school training is justified by its 
results when tested by the meter of ecanomic production. Is the fuller equipment, with which we begin 
our professional life, altogether a compensation for the youthful freshness we have spent im fashioning 
it? Education is a hobby with educators; they look with natural pride upon the ever improving 
quality of their handiwork, and seek for it a still higher perfection. Yet, we are to remember that our 
working time 1s tragically short, and by no means to be extended ; it is easy to lop off years of prepa- 
ration at its beginning, there is no hope to clap on others at its end to replace them. And itis just those 
early years which are fullest of vigour, imagination and darig—qualities most needful to the artist ; 
for he who attacks a great problem of architecture must do so with the confident courage that inspires 
air-pilots and destroyer-captains, in their not less hazardous enterprises, 


It is eurious to note how much earlier than we our forefathers set about the active exercise of their 
professions. Looking back to the seventeenth eentury ; the biographer of Gassion tells us that he had 
80 profited by his studies in the humanities and philosophy that, at sixteen years of age, he was a 
finished scholar, He knew, besides, several modern languages—Flemish, German, Italian and Spanish. 
Nor had he anything of the weakling bookworm. There was fighting m the Savoy ; he tramped four 
hundred miles afoot across France, enlisted as a common soldier, gained his commission by sheer merit, 
was a colonel at twenty-two, and by thirty-four years of age had become Marshal of Franee. Before 
him, Arnwuld d’Andilly i a still more surprising example. He had become a good Latinist and Grecian 
under his father's tuition, but, at ten years old, it was thought he should begin more practical studies ; 
his day was accordingly divided into two (it began at 4 a.m. !), and the afternoon devoted to preparation 
for his official duties, When he was eleven he entered first one, and then another, of the State dopart- 
ments of Finance and, at sixteen, was himself in charge of a public Service, and admitted to the King’s 
© » Modere Sfudics, (Report of the Leathes Committee an Matern Languages, 1918.) 
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Council; Omer Talon—I take these French instances because they lie ready to my hand—was reputed. 
at eighteen, not only a classic scholar of the first class, but profoundly versed in the very complicated 
Law of his time. He was already admitted to the Bar, began to plead, and became famous forthwith. 
Nor need we seek examples outside our own time and country. Sir Charles Barry was in practice at 
twenty-five, having already spent five years in travelling abroad. HKlmes was twenty-one when he 
took the competition for St. George's Hall. Pugin, when de died, at forty years of age, had already 
built sixty-five churches in the United Kingdom alone, to say nothing of those in the Colonies, or of 
monasteries, convents, schools and, incidentally, of his work at the Houses of Parliament. 

The names I have mentioned are those of exceptional men—though there are many more to the 
point ; our technical education is directed to the requirements of the average, ani the level of this has 
admittedly been raised during the last twenty years ; doubtless a considerable achievement. But we 
must beware of attaching too great importanee to it. One fine work, after all said, is worth more to a 
nation than five hundred a little better than bad; and that the men | have spoken of were producing 
masterpieces at an age when our students devote their energy to endless examinations, is matter for 
reflection, The age at which the youth of a nation begins to take part in its work is no matter for 
indifference, says Arvéde Barine*: at thirty we have no longer the thoughts and inspirations we had 
at twenty, and, to quote R. L. Stevenson, “ if youth is not quite nglt in its opinions, there is a strong 
probability that age is not much moreso. A man finds le has been wrong at every preceding stage of 
his career, only to deduce the astonishing conclusion that he is at last entirely nght,” 

A last word on this subject, and [ will leaveit. The value of the prizes and studentships we offer, 
the ambition of the subjects set, and the really astonishing degree of proficiency demanded to win them, 
tend to raise the age of competitors and to lengthen their school training. ‘The magnificent productions 
of the French winners of the Prix de Rome are a glory to the Académe des Beanx-Aris ; to gain the 
prize is to be made for life ; but there is another side to the picture. So high is the standard of accom- 
plishment needed that it is rarely won before the age of thirty, and that after three, four, five, or more 
snecessive years of struggle. What of the sacrifice of time by the unsuccessful in this purely scholastic 
competition ? Even in our own less strenuons tourneys, I suspect that scrutiny of the lists of chief 
prizewinners might reveal a disheartening proportion of men who, having shot their bolt and scored 
gold, were left with an empty quiver for more serious strife. It is undesirable that a deceptive exeel- 
lence should be maintained in prize work ; the object of such competitions is to stimulate all students, 
and the purpose of the award is to encourage the tyro best fitted to profit by its provisions, not te 
glorify him who has the advantage of longer practice. For this reason T think the qualifying limit 
of age should be kept low ; twenty-five, at the outside, ; 

i 
™ a 

1 hail thought of devoting my Address—aor some part of it—to the “ Rectangles and whirling 
squares, wherewith Professor Jay Hambidge, aided by the ingenious “ A.B.W.,” has lately been 
edifying readers of The Times. It seemed, however, impracticable to do justice to the subject without 
the aid of diagrams and drawings and, perhaps, a discussion, which, if not unprofitable, would be un- 
timely on this occasion ; later on we may induce Mr. Hambilge himself to be good enough to expound 
to us his theories. It is always amusing to take our toys to pieces and -try to find out how they are 
made ; the trouble is that though we can dissect, we cannot resurrect. However fascinating may be the 
attempt to trace out « common denominator for the arts, and to formulate their component factors, the 
process does not greatly advanee our practical studies ; science may succeed in anal yang a work of art, 
but when it comes to making one the corresponding synthesis results only in ‘* Ersatz.” The dynamic 
part of artistic conception, as of all other ereation, is the subtle, mysterious element called “ life,” and 
this no mathematical formula, no geometric combination, will produce. When Milton invokes “ the 





* La Jeunesse de ta Grande Madennine lle. Paris, 100s. —, : 
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hidden soul of harmony,” and Gray meditates the “ animated bust,” the terms they use are not only 
poetic but precise. 

Let us turn for a moment to what Guadet—perhaps the greatest of all our teachers—says about 
those didacties of the Renaissance period, who thought that in “ modules " lay the theory of the marvels = 
they admired. “ They searched the ruins,” says he, “ and diseovered—the accursed Vitruvius!" 
“ An indifferent writer, probably an indifferent architect—if he was an architect—Vitruvius had left a 
more or less approximate collection of the rules of Greek architecture. Living at a period remote from 
the origin of that art, his were, nevertheless, the sole surviving writings on architecture, and, in default 
of cnticism, the sixteenth century accepted them for truth, as it acce pted everything written in Latin. 
The Renaissance authors, Alberti, Vignola, Palladio, De l'Orme—all great artists—followed him down 
theroad of architectural arithmetic. Superstition followed: the Académie Royale d' Architecture, in its 
early days, proclaimed the supremacy of Vitruvius, made him a sort of Father of the artistic Chureh ; 
the triumph of the module was almost an article of faith. The module, or controversies about it, held 
chief place in teaching, and, strange to relate, ciphering became sovereign in the world of art. Even 
to-day many believe architecture to be an arithmetical art, a code of ngid mathematical formule,” 
“ Ah, no!" eries Guadet, * architeeture is no science of numbers : it is an art!” 

Search for the mystic number of perfect symmetry is no new thing. Plato believed it to be ten, the 
anti-Platonists insisted it was six; William of Wykeham—according to Cockerell—based his designs for 
the Chapels at Winchester and Oxford on seven: Professor Hambidge pins his faith to the root-five 
rectangle and 2.936, In Gwilt'’s Encyclopedia, published in 1842, you will find the efforts af Cresy. 
Chantrell, Papworth, and their contemporaries, to fit buildings into squares, circles, triangles, or other 
geometnie figures, which, like the bed of Procrustes, are always too small or too large for their occupants: 
You will find there, also, the principles of perfect and harmonious design as set forth in the * Songe de 
Poliphile,” an Aldine of 1499. These result in a singularly ill-proportioned archway, of which the 
author complacently remarks : ‘* After understanding this figure, I thought within myself, what can 
modern architects do, who esteem themselves so learned, without letters or principles?" Vitruvius, 
you will remember, declares that “ the square inelades the human figure, either lying down orstanding 
in-an erect posture, the arms being stretched out.” When I was a pupil, it was the eustom to test the 
proportions of any neweomer to my father's office by this Vitruvian principle ; he was stretched upon 
the floor, and the true centre of his body having been found with one leg of a compass—as nearly as 
his stroggles would allow—a string was extended from this centre to his bead, his toes, and the tips of 
his outstretched fingers. So far as 1 remember none proved to be of perfect Grecian symmetry ! 

Mr, Hambidgeis also applying his rectan gles to the human figure, so that the symmetry of students 
will, perhaps, be proved heneeforward by another method, I hope it may not be more distressing Lo 
the subject. However that may be, he is certainly on safe ground in co-ordinating the proportions of 
architecture with those of our bodies. The reason is simple : all art is, pérfores, imitative: we ean 
imagine nothing outside the narrow limit of onr senses, Be it god, monster, or building, we invest it 
with the attributes of our own nature; and ourown form bemg, as we are pleased to consider, divinely 
admirable, it is inevitable that its symmetry should influence that of our structures, Thus Classic 
column and Gothic pier alike, are endowed with head, trunk, and foot: and the geometrical figure of the 
Latin cross is clearly derived from that of the victim for whom it was prepared. J add the caution not 
to confuse the word “imitation '' with “ transeript "—an error which has betrayed more than one 
theorist. 


* 
* s 
Architecture is an exacting mistress. She will tolerate no rivals + beware how you take her to 
yourself if you have not strength to befaithful. Like a mistress, her pleasure is capricious ; therefore be 
not discouraged by disappointment, for when you expect it least she will show her tenderest favour. 
Gi 
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Only to her lovers is disclosed the elusive beauty of her symmetry, and they, like Psyche, may not 
know itsseeret. But there is, perhaps, a clue to the mystery in one of Bain’s translations of the Hindoo 
love stories.* “In the beginning,” he tells us, “* when Twashtri came to the creation of woman, he 
found that he had exhausted his materials in the making of man, and that no solid elements were left. 
In this dilemma, after profound meditation, he did as follows: he took the rotundity of the moon, and 
the curves of creepers, and the clinging of tendrils, and the trembling of grass, and the slenderness of the 
reed, and the bloom of flowers, and the lightness of leaves, and the tapering of the elephant’s trunk, and 
the glances of deer, and the clustering of rows of bees, and the joyous gaiety of sunbeams, and the 
weeping of clouds, and the fickleness of the winds, and the timidity of the hare, and the vanity of the 
peacock, and the softness of the parrot’s bosom, and the hardness of adamant, and the sweetness of 
honey, and the eruelty of the tiger, and the warm glow of fire, and the coldness of snow, and the chatter 

ing of jays, and the cooing of doves; and compounding all these together he made woman, and gave her 


to mat,” 


Ladies and gentlemen; the art of Architecture is no less complex, no less mysterious, no less 
alluring to those who give their hearts to it, than Eve—its first, divinest model. 


J. W.8. 


VOTE OF THANKS TO THE PRESIDENT. 


Sr: EDWARD BUSE, Chairman of Convocation of 
the University of London: The task which falls to me 
if #0 easy as practically to be superfluous. At the 
same time, itis one to which I feel I cannot do justice. 
It is to express our thanks to our distinguished Presi- 
dent for the beautiful Address to which we have just 
listened. And following upon what he said, there is a 
considerable consolation arising in my mind. For 
mainy years past [ have deplored the passing of 
apprenticeship ; ; Lhave thought it was a great loss to 
cortain crafts, and perhaps also to the arts. But the 
arguments of our President have convinced me that i 
thew should be a loss in that direction there has been 
a considerable gain in the passing of instruction of all 
kinds from one master to one pupil to the convey- 
ance of education in a school, with many pupils and 
eachers and definite instructwn. The advantage i is, 
[ think, manifold, now that the distinction has been 
placed clearly before my eves. There is arising 
among students in the same class a feeling of just and 
chivalrous emulution, which, after all, is only the love 
of social life turned the other way about. There is the 
great advantage that the atudent of a particular sub- 
ject mingles with other students not only of his own 
subject and of those subjecta which are akin to it, but 
also with etudents of different subjects, so that in his 
youth he gets to understand that the walk of life 
which he has himself chosen—and which he is pro- 
bably going to adorn and distinguish—is not the only 
legitimate source of occupation and of distinction. 
The University to which [have the honour to belong 
has felt that architecture itself ought to be treated in 
an academic manner, and has established in the last 
few years a School of Architecture at University 
Colleze, where the students are in close communica- 
tion with the students in painting and drawing at the 
Slade School, with those who ore atudying } sculpture 


* Rasakdaha’s Story (“A ‘Digit of the Moon,” 


and archeology, and not only with those, but also 
with students in engineering. And when J come, 
aa a rank outsider, sir, to your profession, to see the 
enormous amount and the varied character and the 
kind of knowledge which an architect ought to possess, 
I can see that there are, in this profession, even addi- 
tional advantages in his studying where there are 
students in cognate aris, even in so separate a subject 
as engineering. He has to know certainly a good 
deal of mathematics, although mathematics will not 
enable him to produce works of art. Even to study 
the masterpieces of past ages he has to study the 
history of Ancient, Mediaval, and Renaissance art, 

and also to study modern architecture, He has also 
to deal with a number of material difficulties which do 
not face the painter or the singer or the musician, He 
has to deal with all kinds of materials, their quantita- 

tive stresses and strains ; he has to deal with climate ; 

he has particulariy to deal with soil. We know a 
building will not. stand if it is not on a good founda- 
tion. I have been told of a man who has recently been 
building erections in Chicago and complained to the 
architect as to the cost of the foundations. Chicago is 
built upon a swamp, and all the buildings are erected 
upon concrete rafts or floats; and this architect said 
to him, “ Yes, I ean reduce the cost of the foundations, 
but the result, sir, will be that in ten years’ time you 
will be able to step straight out of your twentieth 
floor into the street!" We have not yet gone to 
twenty floors in London, | think; if 1 mistake not, 
an Act of Parliament was passed in consequence of the 
erection of the Queen Anne Mansions to prevent the 
construction of such buildings as I have mentioned, 
But there is a great deal of talk now about open 
spaces, and buildings running up, as I think they do 
now in New York, to the 60th floor. If that-should be 
the case here [T should not he surprised if architects 
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meet with even greater difficulties than they have had 
to deal with up to the present. But when we have had 
all this, as it seems to me, the artist in architecture 
has to meet with a ° great difficulty: he cannot 
erect his buildings with his own hands, he has to deal 
with builders and with workmen of all kinds, and 
without them he cannot bring about his work of art, 
And there, [ think, comes in the necessary knowledge 
of sheer (business. When all has been done by the 
ecthool which can be done, it is clear, I think, that the 
pupil, so prepared with knowledge of what has been 
done in the past, should study his profession, or he 
will never be able to produce a work of art. Soundness 
of construction and adaptability to its usea is as 
nothing unless the building expresses the thought. It 
is, as Browning said, that out of three sounds the 
artist frames not a fourth sound, but a star, And that 
must be brought about, it seems to me, entirely by the 
individual "growth of the young man’s mind and 
genins, and by his catching inspiration from those 
around him who have sacceeded in the profession. 
I confess, sir, | owe you my personal thanks for the 
weight of your argumenta to-night, and the enlighten- 
ment they have given me, and [ am sure we most 
cordially thank you for your most clear and eloquent 
address. 


Bre STANLEY LEATHES, E.C.B., of the Civil 
Service Commission: I am neither an artist nor an 
architect, except in so fur as 1 claim to be an artist in 
the use of words. I fully recognise the effort which haa 
a necessary relation to attaching facts to the requisite 
proportions, but I believe that all those proportions 
exist In our minds and in reality, and material rela- 
tions are subject to the mind. Therefore [ approve 
this evening's debate because it shows how the mind 
relates to the architect's task in relation to materials, 
And I have particular joy in congratulating your 
President on the admirahie address that he has made, 
and I hope that you will jxin with me in my most 
sincere congratulations. 


The PRESIDENT: Ladies and gentlemen, I am 
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extremely indebted to you for your thanks, and more 
tae ed to my old friend Sir Edward Busk, the 

ice-Chairman of Convocation in the ibaa f and 
to Sir Stanley Leathes, the Arch-Examiner of all Eng- 
land, for the kindly things they have said. I owe a 
word to the ladies, who are so good as to grace our 
meeting to-night with their presence. I told only one 
part of the scandalous tale about their creation: it is 
due to the eloment of intelligent inquiry, vulgarly 
ealled “* curiosity " (omitted, perhaps, by the Hindoo 
poet us common to both sexes!) that I should give 
them the end of the story, It runs thus :— 

After Twashtri had completed and handed over his 
work, Man, he tells us, came back to him after only 
one week,and caid: Lord, this creature which you 
have given me makes my life miserable. She chatters 
incessantly, and teases me beyond endurance, never 
leaving me alone; and she requires continual atten- 
tion; she takes up all my time, and cries about no- 
thing, and is always idle; and so ] have come to give 
her back again, as 1 cannot live with her. So Twasthri 
eid, Very well, and he took her back. Then, after 
another week, Man came again to him, and said: 
Lord, I find that my life is very lonely since I gave 
you back that creature. T remember how she used to 
dance and sing to me, and look at me out of the corner 
of her eye, and play with me, and cling to me; and 
her laughter was music, and she was beautiful to look 
at, and soft to touch; so give her back to me again. 
So Twashtri said, Very well; and gave her back 
again. Then, after only three days, Man came back 
to hum again and eaid: Lord, I know not how it is: 
but after all, | have come to the conclusion she is more 
of a trouble than a pleasure to me ; 80 please take her 
back again. Twashtri said: Out on you! Be off! 
I will have no more of this. You must manage how 
vou can. Then Man said: But I cannot live with 
her. And Twashtri replied; Neither could you live 
without her. And he turned his back on Man and 
went on with his work, Then Man said: What is to 
be done ? for I cannot live either with her or without 
her. 
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REVIEW OF THE DESIGNS AND DRAWINGS SUBMITTED FOR PRIZES AND 
STUDENTSHIPS, 1919-20. By Arraur J. Davis [F.]. 


Mua. Presment, Lapres asp Gentuemes,—It was not without a certain amount of hesitation that 
I accepted the Council's invitation to criticise the Students’ designs this evening. The eritie’s task, 
easy as it may appear, is nevertheless hardly a sympathetic one, as it must always seem to the Student 
that the holder of this office demolishes in a few moments the result of months of thought and patient 
toil. Itis, however, the custom of the Institute to ask one of ita members to fulfil this task, and this 
year I have been made the vietim. 

Soane MEDALLION. 

The most important competition in design in England is undoubtedly the Soane Medallion, given 
by this Institute, and great distinction attaches to the Student who wing it. The problem set this 
year, namely a bridge over a wide river, might have appeared to some a purely theoretical subject 
hardly ever likely to be carried into execution. There are, however, very fow large capital cities and 
towns in Europe to-day wheresueh problems are not being studied, and I should like to congratulate the 
Conneil on having chosen a programme which is a distinct element in modern town-planning, It is 
obvious that the most important feature in a bridge is its function as a roadway. The trafic problem 
is therefore an all-important one, and the planning conception both of the bridge itself and of its ap 
proaches must be such that it solves the traffic difficulty without congestion and in a direot and 
straightforward manner. 

The winning design, by Mr. Shoosmith, emphasises many of these essential pointe. The roads on 
the more important side of the river converge naturally to the bridge entrances. There is ample space 
for vehicles to cross and re-cross, and the buildings which form the vista ot the end of the bridge are 
well-designed for their purpose. Moreover, these buildings are skilfully grouped and their mass does 
not throw the bridge out of seale ; also they are not designed as independent groups without relation 
to the bridge. 

Tt was, however, a pity that Mr. Shoosmith, after having so carefully thought out his traffic 
problem, should have added a perfectly unnecessary feature which, in my opinion, goes far to destroy 
the essential qualities for which he seems to have aimed. | am alluding to the Tromphal Arch which 
at one end spans the roadway and which would make the bridge, during hours when the congestion 
was greatest, a bottle-neck at the point where it 1s erected. I can hardly imagine the pedestrian trafie 
struggling through the narrow openings in the piers of the arch, and Mr. Shoosmith has criticised this 
point in a far sterner manner than T have in his own design, as he shows two sections through the 
bridge, one with the arch and the other without, and I am sure that all will agree that the effect of 
the latter is in every way preferable. Tt may be urged that similar arches are a feature of some of the 
hest of the old bridges ; but [ think it will generally be found that these structures were purely military 
in use, being ereeted for purposes of defence and therefore not required in u modern design such as we are 
dealing with to-night. On the other hand, if a trimmphal approach to the bridge were found to be 
essential, I think the problem could he solved by pilons or features on either side of the entrances, us 
in the Pont Alexandre, Paris, and these need not in any way impede or obstruct the traffic ; but, if 
such features are introduced, I think it is essential that they should be placed on both sides of the 
bridge for reasons which I will now explain. 

After the traffic problem, the next important consideration is the view of the bridge from the river 
and the side embankments. Apart from their natural beauty, most navigable rivers are useful 
thoroughfures, and, with the development of the motor in connection with water-transport, it is quite 
possible that they may become & means of reheying some of the congestion in the streets. The pro- 
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pramme states that the width of the river to be spanned is 800 feet, and these dimensions indicate an 
important water thoroughfare. All successful bridges are designed to be effective from the water-level 
and the side quays. The maximum number of arches given in the programme was five, but Ido not 
think this should have prevented the competitors from considering whether a bridge with a fewer 
number of openings would not have been a more practical and a more modern solution of this problem. 
Moreover, the aspect of the bridge from the river and from the quays appears to disadvantage owing 
to the unfortunate addition of the above-mentioned triumphal arch, as the two sides do not balances, 

The approaches from the bridge level to the quay side are a vital feature, but the two huge masses 
of steps leading from the upper to the lower quays are unnecessarily important and if introduced at 
all should have discharged on to a quay at least four times the size shown. ‘These steps are entirely 
out of seale with the remainder of the composition. 

Generally speaking, in designing bridges, buildings and retaining walls ona riverside, broad masses 
and horizontal lines should be maintained and should predominate to harmonise with the flowing, 
horizontal lines of the water. Chambers's design for Somerset House is an excellent example of a 
riverside building and illustrates this point admirably. 

The author (Mr. G. A. Rose) of the design which receives an Honourable Mention shows that he 
has given his problem a great deal of consideration and has produced a very interesting set of drawings ; 
but his solution of the traffic problem and his general lay-out are not nearly so successiul as that of the 
winning design. He brings his traffic safely over the bridge and then drops it into a decorative pond. 
Even if it eseapes this fate its subsequent course is not clearly defined. A water-treatment in the 
position shown might have been more satisfactory had it been pluced much farther back, with a wide 
circular “ Place” in front. Too much importance is given in this design to the buildings and not 
enough to the bridge. The seale of the bridge is small and the treatment is somewhat monotonous ; 
the shape of the arches is not as pleasing as one would expect in a structure of this importance. The 
access to the lower quays in this scheme, in contrast to that of the winning design, is too insignificant, 
and the buildings, which have occupied so large a part of the author's attention, if interesting, are 
nevertheless open to criticism. ‘Towers grow from the roofs without any troduction or visible hase 
and in such a position are illogical and unsatisfactory. They introduce hard, vertical masses which 
conflict unpleasantly with the horizontal lines which the author rightly seems to have thought should 
predominate in his design, The seale of his buildings is so large that it dwarfs the bridge itself, while 
the treatment of the detail is in many parts coarse and heavy at the top and feeble at the base. Semi- 
circular recesses in buildings adjoining 4 quay are unsatisfactory. Such features should only be used 
where an axial approach is possible and should form the end of a vista. 


Trre Prams. 

The second competition in importance is that known as the Tite Prize. The programme in this 
case might have been more definite. The Prize has been deservedly won by Mr. P. H. Meldrom, and 
his composition and drawing show considerable merit. Mr. Meldrum has not missed the opportunity 
of showing how a sun-lit building can be designed in broad masses. He has relied entirely on his 
shadows and surrounding setting to produce a simple and most effective result. The very word 
“ Loggia " suggests southern climes and therefore 1t was quite permissible in this instance to introduce 
a style such as we see so snecessfully evolved im southern countries, He has realised that.a “ Loggia” 
should be sheltered and protected and designed so that it will not obstruct views of the garden. It is 
possible to imagine readers obtaining books from the Library over this “ Loggia "and getting increased 
enjoyment in reading them from the effect of trees, water and seenery visible through the arches. The 
Series of niches shown in plan take up space and are somewhat monotonous, without giving any 
corresponding practical advantage. It would have been more satisfactory to have designed one central 
niche and two different aide features, or a niche at either end and a different central feature. The 
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library has been somewhat sacrificed to the Loggia, though assured|y the author was nght in making 
the Loggia the more important. 

Mr. V. O. Rees is given second place and presents a much more ambitious seheme. The library 
is dwarfed even more than in the winning design and the architectural treatment, although well 
studied in the character demanded, is altogether too heavy for its purpose; even from a practical point 
of view the size of the piers would interfere seriously with the views of the garden. The Loggia is 80 
arranged that views can be obtained from both sides, but while this method of planning has some 
advantages, the Loggia would be exposed and the dranghts would interfere with the comfort of those 
nsing it. 

Lhe design submitted under the device of a Mask deserves notice. It has an extremely clever plan 
which obtains all the advantages of a view from each side without losing the necessary protection and 
comfort of enclosing walls. The library, although not shown on plan, appears to be better lit than in 
either the first or second designs and the graceful architectural and decorative treatment, if somewhat 
involous, is distinctly interesting. 

Most of the other competitors have failed to grasp the essential character of a Loggia and have 
designed instead a vestibule or covered entrance. 


Measurep Deawines Mepat. 

This prize has been won by Mr. A. F. E. Poley, who presents an extremely interesting and valuable 
record of the finest work of our greatest architect : and his measured drawings of the west front of St- 
Paul'srepresenta large amountof study which is deservingof great praise, Mr, Poley’s draughtsmanship 
is accurate but rather hard and uncon vineing, and does not quite convey the charm and freedom which 
are the special characteristics of Wren's work. This is due mainly, I think, to the hard and unskilful 
washes which he has applied and which greatly detract from the effect of his work. I suggest that the 
author should study rendering and brush-work, and meanwhile he might perhaps remove the washes 
from is studies, leaving them as an interesting set of line drawings. 

PuGIN STUDENTSHIP. 

The drawings of Mr. H. St. John Harrison submitted for the Pugin Competition are very able. 
The essentials of sketching are well understood and the buildings treated are dealt with sympathetically 
and in an interesting manner. The necessary architectural qualities of the buildings are carefully 
delineated without losing in draughtsmanship the artistic feeling of a pencil or pen-and-ink sketch, so 
that the actual drawing is at the same time an attractive picture and a good architectural subject, 


Owen Jones STupENTsHIP. 

The Owen Jones Prize for colour design has been won by Mr. G. F’. Quarmby, who shows some 
studies of stained glass, eretonnes and mosaic and other work not strict! Y nevessary to the production 
of good architecture, 

Grissen. Gonp Mepat. 

The “ Grissell ” Gold Medal for a water-tower in ferro-conerete, won by Mr. Frank H. Heaven, is 
almost more allied to engineering than to architecture and I do not think comes under the scope of 
this eriticism, 


[hope the Students will forgive me for some of my harsh criticisms, and I should like to congratulate 
the winners and also to commend the industry of the others, who have, I am sure, learned a great deal 
even though they have not been successful in winning a prine. | 








CHURCH OF THE HOLY SEPULCHRE, JERUSALEM 


REVIEWS. 


A brief description a the Holy Sepulcher, Jerusalem, and 
oer Chriatian Churches ta the Mady City, with sone 
account of the Mediaeval copies of the Holy Sepulchre 
surcivring in Europ. By theorge Jeffery, FuS.A., Archi- 
fect. With 50 ilusrotions and plana, So. Lond. 1010. 
10s, G4. nel. (Cambridge Onireraity Pree, Peter Lane, 
£0). 

This is an excellent book with much new matenal, 
Without wasting precious print in mere comment 
I will venture to discuss a few points, although | shall 
probably be wrong when I don’t see my way to agree 
with one who is an expert, 

Anastasis and Basilica —The sacred tomb was 
emall and probably something like the well-known 
tomb of Absalom. Closely associated with it was a 
large basilican church with ita fagade to the East, 
which waa built during the reign of Constantine, 
when also the tomb wus restored. At some time a 
rotunda was erected about the tomb proper, and there 
is some possibility of confusion between the central 
tomb itself and this larger building containing it, for 
both may be spoken of as “the Anastasis.” Mr. 
Jeffery seems independently to have suggested that 
the Anasstasis and the Basilica were represented on 
the apse mosaic of St. Pudentiana, Rome, e. 34) (auch 
a theory was first published by Ainaloff: see Dalton’s 
Byz, Archoology), If the mosaic represents the 
tomb, it is shown,as Mr. Jeffery says,“ without any 
idea of proportionate size,” unless, indeed, there was 
a Constantinian rotunda surrounding the little tomb. 
‘This view, to which I incline, is, perhaps, supported by 
the Madeba mosaic, which seems to indicate a round 
structure beyond the Basilica. However, it is only 
a hypothesis that the Roman apse mosiic was even 
intended to suggest these buildings at the Holy 
Sepulchre, I have lately been studying this mosaic 
from another point of view, and peeem es deems to be 
the New Jerusalem of the Apocalypse. In the 
midet Christ is enthroned with a splendid jewelled 
cross rising behind : in front was the Lamb standing at 
the source of the four rivers, and above are the four 
aymbolic creatures of Revelation: on either hand of 
Christ are the Apostles seated as in « choir, and sur- 
rounded by an arcade above which appear the 
buildinga mentioned above. Of thie Mr. Jeffery 
aaye: “on each sido of the Cross may be seen the 
arcades of the atrium" (p. 11), 1 cannot think that 
this was indeed even intended for the actual atriam 
of the Holy Sepulchre, it is rather of semi-circular 
form and surrounds the redeemed saints like an apse. 
The mosaic is apocalyptic, A similar architectural 
background is represented on some of the sculptured 
sarcophagi (c. 400) which show the glorified Chinst 
enthroned between groups of the blessed. The im- 
mense jewelled cross of the mosnic is u symbol rather 
than a representation of the relic of the true Cross, 
which appears to have been quite small. 
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It seems probable to me that some Constantinian 
rotunda protected the actual tomb. The lady 
pilgrim formerly called Saint Sylvia, and now identi- 
tied as Acthena, an abbess who travelled in the East 
from 529 to 534, speaks, as Mr. Jefiery notes, af the 
Anastasia asa“ church,” and | cannot think that such 
a super-sacred object as the Holy Tomb itself was not 
protected by one of those tomb chapels which were 
so common in the Constantinian age. It is possible 
that in the representations of the Anastasia found 
on early ivories, features from the tomb itself and from 
a surrounding rotunda were telescoped together, for 
the tomb proper can hardly have had windows anid a 
tiled roof. Jt is agreed that later, in the seventh 
century, a circular building existed. Altogether, I 
still think that some such arrangement as that sug- 
gested in Mediaeal Art ig the most probable (see 
also «Strzygowski's Orient oder Rom and Ortens 
Christiana, vol. v.). Some traces of an outer circular 
wall still exist, which I understand Mr. Jeffery sup- 
poses to be part of a Constantinian open enclosure, 
Such an outer wall seema to be clearly shown on 
Arculf's plan (c. 700). The whole question is very 
complicated, but a best possible hypothesis will 
finally emerge from the controversies. 

The Fagade—Mr. Jeffery gives a clear account of 
the remains which formed part of the East front of the 
Basilica, It consists of some courses of large blocks 
of masonry, with a large central opening and tw 
lateral openings; also some column pedestals in 
advance of the wall, and fragments of granite shafta. 
“The front of the fourth century has no clear con- 
nection with the columns, and it seems more than 
probable that the eolonnade has been added at a 
subsequent period ” (p. 56). On o later page (65) 
he speaks of this a3 the “* seventh century colonnade.” 
From the details given it appears to me that the work 
in question was rather of the fourth than of the 
seventh century. The portico had eight columns 
bounded at either end by a strip of wall having a 
pilaster termination. The columns stood in line with 
the outer half of the thickness of this wall, in such a 
way aa to suggest that the columns wore onginally 
coupled. Now on p. 64 Mr. Jeffery describes “ nine: 
mutilated Corinthian capitals of a debased character, 
possibly of the seventh century, recently found 
adjoining the Holy Sepulchre. They are of a plan 
combining a column attached toa square pier. T 
capitals have the appearance of having formed part 
of such a facade: they would fit columns of about 
2 feet diameter,” Most of these capitals (there was 
some variation of size, 30 that they did not ail come 
from one series) seem, from the illustrations, to be 
Constantinian rather than of the seventh century, 
Columns set on low pedestals and attached to piers 
were in common use at the earlier time ; granite was 
also a favourite material for shafts. 

St. Helen's Chapel —The crypt called by this 
name is shown on Mr. Jeffery’s plan as being so 
accurately on the axis of the Basilica that there cannot 
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be a doubt that the crypt was built in relation to the 
Basilics. Close beside this crypt is an ancient cistern 
called “ the cross-finding chapel,” Some 25 to 30 
years since I sugyested in the Palestine Exploration 
Statement that the account of the “ Invention of the 
Cross” by the Empress Helen suggested that it must 
have been carefully lost before it was a0 conveniently 
found in the right place under eee circum 
stances, and at the time of the great September f{uir, 
which was so suitable foran annual festival. (At the 
same time I pointed out that, according to Felix 
Fabri, the sun rose at one season as if out of the 
Church of the Ascension on the eastern hills, and this 
fact might be sufficient reason for the localisation of 
this site.) St. Helen’s Chapel, I doubt not, repre- 
‘sénts a Constantinian orypt which ocoupied a similar 
ae in regard to the Basilica above it, as the 

‘hapel of the Nativity does to the church at Bethle- 
hem, The Basilica was doubtless built for the cross 
relics over the holy site of the invention. It seems 
likely that in early days the relics would have been 
shown at the centre of the great charch over the erypt 
chapel of St. Helen. Photographs of some 30 years 
ago showed one or more of the capitals in this chapel 
to be fine Byzantine works: Mr. Jeffery says they are 
now “unrecognisable in style,” 

Phe Hemisphere.—Eusehins, describing the works 
of Constantine, begins with the Sepulchre, decorated 
lavishly and having fine columns, Then came a large 
court ; to the East waa the great Basilica, having gilt 
ceiling and a roof covered with lead ; on each side were 
two rows of columns and in front three doom. “ Op- 
posite to these was the hemisphaerum, the head of the 
whole church. Rownd about it were 12 colamns, equal 
in number to the Apostles, each bearing a silver bowl, 
the gift of the Emperor.” 

Mr. Jeffery asks whether the Aemisphaerum 
mentioned by Eusebius was the circular space sur- 
rounding the tomb, or the apse of the adjoining 
Basilica ! It is difficult to think that it could have 
heen either, for, as was long ago pointed out tome by 
the late Mr. H. Swainaon, “ hemisphere ” is a correct 
and even a technical term for a cupola (see my little 
Medieval Art, 1904), On the evidence we must stp 
pose that there was a central space, or crossing, above 
the crypt of St. Helen, and that over this there was 
some sort of cupola (ef. the church in Isauria dis- 
covered by Dr. Honidlag, and for the plan the Basilica 
at Bethlehem and the Chureh at Spoloto; it may be 
tignificant that the latter is dedicated to the Crucifix). 
If we proceed on this assumption, it readily appears 
that 12 columns bearing silver bowls might form a 
soreen around ‘such a centnil space for the choir. 
Weare now ready to be reminded that the choir for the 
singers at Bt, Sophia was surrounded by free-standing 
columna in 4 circle, bearing ailver lampa. At last it 
appears that Constantine's ailver bowls could be none 
other than lamps (cf. his gifts of lamps to the Luteran 
Basilica), The account known as the Breviary con- 
firms the view that the columns and bowls were in 
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the Basilica, [see I suggested in 1904 that the bowls 
were lamps. There is a question about the double 
rows of interior columns, whether they were over one 
another or formed five aisles. 1 incline to the latter 
alternative. 

Constantinian Fraqmenta?—On p. 94 Mr. Jeffery 
describes the front of the present 8. transept, which 
is mainly a twefth century work of a Western type. 
~ The elaborate bracketed cornices to both storeys 
are thoroughly Provencal in stwle . . . . the cornives 
are of almost classical style of the earliest Provencal 
work,” These cornices have been claimed as Con- 
stantinian by Strzygowski, and, so far as one may 
judge from the large clear photographs he gave in 
Gnient oder Rom, | must say that I think he waa right. 
De Vogiié seems to have been in some doubt when he 
wrote—" The purity of the lines, the palmettes, eggs 
and tongues and carved modillions tempt one to 
think they were taken from some Roman edifice . . . 
conceived in antique taste.” Two fragmenta of 
earved mouldings figured by Mr, Jeffery (figs. 13 and 
19) seem to me to be Constantinian. 

Concluding, | may take this opportunity of putting 
on record a few minor facts. There are two most 
interesting late classical fra ta fixed in the South 
wall (interior) of our St. Paul '8, Which are described as 
having been brought from Jerusalem. In the Early 
Christian Room at the British Museum are some small 
cares capitals a art there attributed to the 
ourth century. Companion espitals were figured b 
Clermont Ganneau as still at ‘the Holy Serulcoe's 
they are of the twelfth century. In the MS. room at 
the British Museum are also some interesting tra- 
vellers’ notes of Jerusalem, including drawings. 1 
remember sketches of the tombs of the Latin Kings 
(Mr. Jeffery, p. 124). Some day I hope Mr. Jeffery 
will give us an enlarged edition or a supplementary 
volume. We shall not get on any farther until there 
has been a most searching analysis of the Greek tert 
of Eusebius (Migne, 8.G., vol 20). A loose paraphrase 
of the mistaken Latin version is only misleading. 
Some little conference by correspondence might clear 
it up if anyone would help. 

Mr. Jeffery must have sketches of the profiles of 
the bases of the columns, ete. I wish he would 
publish them in this Journal, as 1 want to see them. 

W. KR. Lernany [F.]. 


“ARCHITECTS! WHERE IS YOUR VORTEX 2" 

The above heading is the sub-title of The Caliph's 
Design, & book written by Mr, Wyndham Lewis and 
published by The Egoist, Ltd. The book is plea- 
santly printed on about 70 pages of quite food paper 
—as paper goes nowadays—with ample spaces left for 
the reader's notes, and is tastefully bound in boards 
covered with » white wrapper, on which blue ink has 
heen splashed very generously. The low price of 3s. 
at which it is offered brings it ensily within the reach 
of the manual workers, from whom tactful members 
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It is rather “ strong meat,” and therefore not suit- 
able for all digestions, but can safely be recommended 
to those architects—and they are many—who have 
graduated on a course of bully-beef. It is also a 
stimulant rather than a narcotic, and thus supplies a 
long-felt- want in these days of mild beverages and Mr. 
Johnson. 

The portion of the book which appeals to me the 
most, both for its English and for its clear grasp of the 
subject under discussion, is the lower part of page 25 
and the upper part of page 24. This consists of a 
quotation from Lethaby's /ntroduetion to the Hhatory 
and Theory of the Art of Building, 

Mr. Lewis has discovered a fundamental truth—of 
which less brilliant men possibly had an inkling—and 
has stated it clearly and definitely. He has noticed 
that the words of Lethaby are not the words of the 
chatter of the Art schools, and that there are distinct 
differences to be observed between Lethaby and the 
average Professor of Painting. If Mr. Lewis will 
follow wp this line of research patiently and thoroughly 
his effort will meet with its just reward. 

The admiration for Lethaby'’s views clearly indi- 
cated by the writer of The Caliph's Design ea Ont 
feel that the former's vortex is as nghtly placed as we 
all know his heart to be, and if he will kindly write for 
the Jovewat, in his own inimitable way, some account 
of this less familiar organ and its position in the 
scheme of things, then T'he Caliph's Design will not 
have been written in vain. 

W. 5S. Purcnos [4.]. 


of the enone classes will probably be able to 
it 


The Vuiversity, She field, 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
Financial Relations of Architect and Client. 
Winkiaton, 20h Jannary 1D20. 
To the Ediwr, Journar RL B.A.— } 

Sm—In my opinion many of the difficulties and 
disputes between architects and clients arise out of the 
illogical and preposterous system of 5 per cent. (now 
6 per cent.) architects’ charges, which, if architecture 
is to be regarded as an art and not as 4 trade, ought to 
have been abrogated long ago. | 

It ix preposterous because it leaves 1t the obvious 
interest of the architect ta push on the client to 
a greater expenditure of money; and though the 
majority of architects, one may believe, would bo 
quite above that temptation, they are nevertheless 
laid open to the charge in the minds of suspicious and 
uncharitable persons, and it has given rise to not a few 
gibes against architects as a body; gibes probably 
quite without foundation in regard to (ner cases, 
but which have their sting nevertheless, It is illogical 
because it makes no distinction between a class of 
building which makes great demands on the archi- 
tect’s time and on his talent for design and a simpler 





class of practical building which is much less tax upon 
him. A mansion and a warehouse may both cost the 
same, and therefore the architect's fee is the same, 
though the former is a far more delicate problem than 
the latter, and is probably worth much more in regard 
to design and supervision. 

There is the further disadvantage that the public 
get it into what they are pleased to call their minds 
that 5 per cent. on the outlay is the necessary and 
orthodox way of paying architects and apply it to all 
cases without discrimination. 1 had an amusing in- 
stance of thisin my youngerdays. I had designed an 
organ screen for a church ; the decorative treatment 
consisted mainly in pierced panels, all different, re- 
quiring a good many large sheets of full-size detail, 
in addition to the general design, taking measurements, 
eto, sent them in the very moderate charge of £20, and 
got an indignant letter from the committee asking me 
what I meant by such a charge, when everyone knew 
that an architect's proper charge was 5 per cent. on 
the outlay (this would have been £5 or £6). By help 
of the representations of some friends who knew a 
little more about the matter, | eventually got my 
charge admitted, but I believe one or two members of 
the committee still regarded me as a person who had 
tried to cheat them, . This sort of thing would be im- 
possible if the Institute once withdrew ite blessing 
from the percentage system. | 

If architecture is an art, and consequentially archi- 
tects are artists, let them put themselves on the same 
footing as other artists. You ask a painter to paint 
a portrait of your wife, and you prudently ask him 
first what his charge will be. If he is a young man 
with his reputation to make, he will perhaps say 
£100; if he is a painter already renowned urbi ef orhi, 
he will probably say £1,000; but in either case it is 
quite sa suiling—both parties understand each 
other, and there is no ground for dispute. Let the 
man who wants a building be at liberty to go to any 
architect in whom he has confidence, or whom, for 
whatever reason, he wishes to employ, and put the 
aame question that he would put to the portrait 
painter, “* What will be your charge for carrying out 
this work forme!” If the architect is a young and 
unknown man, he will probably make a moderate 
charge rather than frighten away his client; if he ts 
aman of great celebrity and with as much work on his 
hands as he can attend to, he will feel at liberty to 
consult his own interests and his position in the art, 
and make a considerably higher charge. In both 
cases the arrangement is perfeotly straightforward, 
and there is no ground for dispute or misunderstand- 
ing. And the system would give the younger and un- 
known architeot o better chance of employment. For 
if, on the percentage system, all architects are under 
a kind of understanding to make the same propor- 
tionate charge on the outlay on the work, the client 
will naturally reason, ‘* Why should I go to young Mr. 
A—— for my building when I can have the services 
of the celebrated Mr, X—— for the same money ?” 
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But the real, the central gist of the matter, lies in 
the fact that on this system of free agreement between 
architeet and building-owner the architect, whom we 
all assume to be an artist, is treated and regarded as 
such, and is put on the same footing as all other 
artists; whereas if he is tied by a hard and fast rule 
as to his remunerution, and a rule not based on any 
consideration of the artistic value of the work but 
solely on its cost, then architecture becomes very like 
a trade, with trade prices, and the Institute of Archi- 
tects comes unpleasantly near to the position of a 
trade union. 

H. Hearucore Statruam [F.]. 


Defects in Timber: Science Committee's Research : 
To the Editor, Jourxat R.I.B.A.— 

Sin,—The Science Standing Committee have had 
under investigation the question of defects arising in 
timber through the action of boring beetles and like 
insects. Cases in which such ravages have danger- 
ously impaired the strength of structural work in 
buildings are frequent, and little research appears to 
have been done on this subject, while such informa- 
tion a8 exists is not readily at the disposal of archi- 
tects. The Committee have been fortunate in securing 
the interest of the Natural History Museum at South 
Kensington in the matter, and the Entomological 
Department of the Museum is prepared to give active 
dissistance in suggesting treatment for and prevention 
of these defects if adequate specimens are forthooming 
from architects or others interested. 

Tt is felt that members will be glad to take advan- 
tage of aiding such a valuable piece of work by sending 
specimens with a view to the eventual circulation of a 
report on the subject, which, with any interim reports 
thought desirable, will be sent to those good enough 
to help in this manner, Specimens should be sent to 
the Hon, Secretaries, Science Standing Committee, 9, 
Conduit Street, W. They need not necessarily be more 
than a few cubic inches in size, though larger pieces 
would be generally desirable to ensure the actual 
presence of the insects. Much value will be attached 
to information about them, which can be regarded as 
confidential if desired, This should include as many 
as possible of the following details —Locality of 
building ; age of building ; age of timber in building ; 
location in building—e.g., which floor; nature of 
situation—e.g., dry or damp; what the specimen is 
from—¢e.y., beam, joist, rafter, floor board ; the usc of 
the part of the building affected ; the kind of wood : 
when the defect is believed to have started : whether 
the timber has ever been treated in any way, and if so 
with what, and at what date. 

Similar specimens and information relative to fur- 
niture would also be welcomed.—Yours, ote., 

ALAN E. Muney, 
Chairman Science Committee. 





TE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS (7 Feb. 1920 
OO Royal Licer Buildings, Liverpool. 
Shih January, 1920. 
To the Editor, Jocnxay B.1.B.A.— 

Sir.—The Competitions Committee in the Jounwan 
of January 10th warned Members and Licentiates 
from competing in three competitions. They have 
given several other warnings in recent issues. It is 
fair to suppose that some hundreds of architects sent 
for the faulty conditions, studied them, and com- 
menced work on a design before the competitions were 
placed on the black list. 

A great deal of time, both of architects and promo- 
ters, would be saved if the procedure were reversed. 
Why should not all competitions be barred until the 
conditions have been submitted to and approved by 
the Competitions Committee ? The better class of 
promoters would weleome such an arrangement, the 
other class would have to agree. The result would be 
& general levelling-up of conditions. At present I feel 
convinced that a good many competitions only just 
fail to qualify for the black list. Incidentally, the 
suggested procedure would lead to the R.I.B_A. nom- 
inating assessors more frequently. 

Sine qua von in all competitions should be the publi- 
cation of the assessor's name and a guarantee to 
pay all premiums within a stated period, say, six 
weeks, of the date of sending in the drawings.— Yours 
truly, 





Hastweit Grayson [F.]. 


“ Dividing the Profession." 
[Sha Adelaide Road, Si. John's Wood, N.W.3, 
Jad February, 1920, 
To the Editor, Jourxat B.1.B.A.— 

Sinj—The recent correspondence under this: head- 
ing seems to lead us nowhere, and it is, perhaps, a pity 
it was commenced. I cannot speak in any way for 
the Official Architects’ Society—not being connected 
with that body—hut its existence at all seems to me 
an efieet the cause of which must be sought other than 
where Mr, Adams apparently places it, I recall, 
during many years, obvious tendencies on the part of 
a section of the Institute to separate the sheep from 
the gouts and to claim for the so-called private archi- 
tects a practical monopoly of both the moral virtues 
and the intellectual and eathetic qualities of mankind 
as against those dreadfully depraved and soulless per- 
sons known as official architecta—whether “ quali- 
fied * or “ unqualified.” It requires no great dept 
of imagination to see that the inception of the new 
society might reasonably be the result of that atti- 
tude, for I remember no indignant protests from mem- 
bers during these many years against the manifest 
unfairness of reflecting slightingly upon those mem- 
bers of the Institute who had the good or bad fortune 
to hold public offices, or, as some prefer to put it, to 
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fill salaried posts. Such views count for little really. 
The study of architectural biography shows that many 
very distinguished architects have held public ap- 
pointments, and even accepted salaries, without ceus- 
ing to produce fine buildings or losing a reputation for 
possession ofasoul, And no very intimate knowledge 
of our Charter is necessary to show that the attitude 
to which I refer has no possible relation to the object 
for which the Institute was founded—the general ad- 
vancement of Civil Architecture and to promote and 
facilitate the acquirement of knowledge of the various 
Arts and Sciences connected therewith—a supremely 
important fact to remember in our affairs which, more 
often than is necessary, seems to be entirely lost sight 
of. However that may be, one hopes now for a truce 
to controversial matters of this kind in Institute 
affairs, Our President, in a manner that pleases but, 
coming from him, does not surprise us, has raised the 

uestion into another plane by his pronouncement 
that, within the Institute, private and official archi- 
tects are entitled to equal consideration and honowr— 
and we cannot do better than leave it at that. Frank 
and general acceptance of so sound a principle should 
do much towards at least uniting together our own 
membership. 

May I, Sir, be allowed to make another suggestion ! 
There exists a good deal of apprehension among 4 
section of Associate Members as to the general trend 
of Institute affairs and the possibilities of the near 
future. The recent vexed question of the ballot was 
but a symptom of this feeling. An intention, which I 
seem to remember was expressed by the President, of 
holding informal conferences with the Alhed Societies, 
leads me to suggest that he might usefully meet some 
Associate Members for informal discussion in 4 
similar way, and I hope that he may consent to do so. 
When reconstruction is so much in the air as at 

resent, a freer interchange of opinion between our 
fates and the ordinary Members would seem to 
present advantages. For though, as Shakespeare 
says, “to fear the worst oft cures the worst,” it is as 
well to discriminate between real and imaginury fear, 
and the saying of Sallust, that you should advise well 
before you begin, applies to most things in life.— 


Faithfully yours, 
ly yo Frenx. R. Hrorxs (4.1. 


To the Editor, Jourwan F.LB.A,— 

Sie,—! have no wish to prolong a correspondence 
which Mr. Adams’ further letter shows is not likely to 
be pursued with advantage. However, in the interests 
of accurncy I must disclaim having accused him of 
originating the threat of discon] inourranks. It may 
also be pointed ont that the blackballing of candidates 
for Associateship is a vital question of principle, which 
has nothing whatever to do with the other matters 
introduced by him. Some of the persons he mentions, 
without any authority or reason that I am aware of, 
are referred to os my “ friends "—aa if that consti- 
tuted a piece of reasoned argument calculated to 
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wither me. In his first letter on the balloting ques- 
tion, he “felt that some of the names in the June 
list should not have been included,” and stated that he 
had “ helped to blackball all the candidates who had 
failed to come forward for their Final Examination 
who had qualified mm the * Intermediate’ before 
1909." In his second letter he refers to those who 
acted similarly as going “ out of the way in war-time 
to keep out properly qualified younger men from the 
Associateship "—thereby taking a line which is to him 
“inexplicable.” He then clinches this argument by 
a statement that “ anonymous designers would not 
exist if practitioners did not flourish on their vicarial 
work,” and proceeds, in effect, to award the said 
practitioners a Fellowship for, in this way, “ designing 
in beauty and building in truth.” At the same time 
he declaims that nothing would induce him to recog- 
nise those degraded (and often necessitous) ghosts, on 
whose vicarial work even a Fellow might conceivabl 
flourish, Italmost reminds us of poor, dear Mr. Peck- 
sniff being trodden down by that terrible and over- 
bearing person, Tom Pinch. Such reasoning is really 
too incomprehensible, and J can never hope to bottom 
it. 
Arnrutr W. SHerrarn [4.]. 


London Atelier of the Liverpool School of Architecture. 
Carlton Chambers, 4 Regent Street, 8, WL, 
2A January 1020, 

Tothe Editor, Jounsxau R.1.B.A.,— 

Dean Stm—As many pre-War members of the 
Liverpool Architectural School appear to have re- 
started their architectural work in the metropolis, it 
is thought that the atelier would now serve a more 
useful purpose to past studenta of the Liverpool 
School and others if it were re-started in London. It 
is proposed, therefore, todo this. I should be glad if 
old members and anyone-else desirous of becoming a 
member would communicate with me at Messrs. 
Emermon & Adams, Carlton Chambers, 4. Regent 
Street, 5.W., with a view to the atelier’s reorganisa- 
tion. This invitation is not limited to ex-students of 
the Liverpool School, but is open to all interested in 
the type of work the abi at School has stood for. 

Yours truly, 
W.N. Avams [4.]. 


The Ministry of Health's Housing Fortnightly. 

The Ministry of Health is publishing a fortnight! 
journal dealing with all saspeota of the Housing pane 
Articles appear regularly on New Construction, Economics, 
New Cottage Plans, Lay-outs, Cost of Houses, Slums, 
Procedure, Rulings by the Ministry, etc. A valuable 
feature is the List of Materials and New Methods af Con- 
struction approved by the Standardisation and Construc- 
tion Committee, and published periodically, Copica are to 
be obtamed at H.M. Stationery Office, Imperial House, 
Kingsway, price 3d, 
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9 Coxnurt STHeet, Lonpox, W., Tih February 1990. 


CHRONICLE. 
R.1.B.A. Roll of Honour. 

In response to the request for assistance in making 
the Roll of Honour complete, the following further 
names missing from the original list [see JourNaL 
10th January] have been kindly supplied by mem- 
hers aud others -— 

Barctay, Frenausson, Capt., RAF. [Lecentiale), 
Killed in wetion whilst flying. 
Bowes, Roy, Capt., M.C. [Student], 

Ypres, July 1917. 
Cuanp, Cuantes Norman, Private, 7th Bo. Yorks 
- Regt. (Student). Killed August 1917. 
CUrvricksHanxk, Doxato Epwarp, Lt., 10th Bn. 
Border Regt. [Student], Killed in action. 
Enwanrns, Jonn Prrcrvat, Company Sergt.-Major, 
Royal Fusiliers [Licentiate], Killed in action. 
Euurs, Howarp Minter, Capt., Honourable Artillery 
Company, M.C. [Licentiate], Killed in action. 
Faucerr, 8. Stroant, Lieut., Liverpool Regt. 
{Student}, Killed in avtion, 
Fersyuousen, Samet, jun., Lt., 8th Bo. Manchester 
Regt. [Student]. Killed in action. 

Joxes, W. Ontanno, M.A., Capt., 10th South Wales 
Borderers [Student], Killed in action, 1917, 
Peckuam, Anruve Nytox, Indian Army Officer 

Res. [Associate], Accidentally killed Feb, 1918. 
Rapciirre, James, Capt., Tth Duke of Wellington's 
W.RR. [ Student), Killed near Ypres, Feb. 1918, 
Bacar, Wm. Henry, Sergt., RE. [Associate], Served 
in France and reported dead. 
SuTHERLAND, George Axaves, Capt,, Seaforth High- 
landers [Student], Killed in 1918, 
WoeatLtey, Josern Horace Lysruam, 2nd Lt. 
| Associate]. Missing, believed killed. 


Wer Honours, 


Beswick, Acvrraen Enwarn, Lt.-Col. commanding 
2/¢ Royal West Kenta in Palestine Campaign 
[Assoriafe]. Mentioned in Dispatches ; Croix de 
Guerre. (Wounded Suvla Bay, Aug, 1915; 
Sinai and Palestine, 1916-17-18). 

Howcrorr, GintertT Burperre, Capt. 
Tth Duke of Wellington's WAR. 
Awarded M.C. Jan. 1917. 


Killed near 


and Adjt., 
[ Associate). 
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The Institute's Address to the King. 

The Address from the Royal Institute congratu- 
lating the King on the sneccessful conclusion of 
peice was sent to His Majesty pies Whe Home 
Secretary immediately after the Ratification. The 
Address was in the following terms :-— 


THE HUMBLE AND LOYAL ADDRESS OF 
THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS TO HIS MOST EXCELLENT 
MAJESTY KING GEORGE V. 


MAY IT PLEASE YOUR MAJESTY; 


WE your dutiful subjects the President and Council 
on behalf of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
and of ihe Architectural Socteties of the United K ing 
dom and the British Dominions beyond the sca in 
alliance therewith 

Beg leave to render Homage to our Most Gracious 
Patron on the occasion of the Termination of the 
Great War 

And to tender our humble and respectful congratula- 
tions to your Majesty on the joyful and triumphant 
issue thereof im the conclusion of a Victorious Peace. 

Anowing well that the burdens our profession en- 
dured during the progress of hostilities were necessary 
to the fulfilment of that happy liberty we enjoy under 
Your Majesty's beneficent rule we count them as 
naught and crave permission to renew our expression 
of devoted loyally'to Your Majesty's sacred person. 

WE pray that Almighty God may grant to Your 
Majesty along, prosperous and peaceful reign 

And that He may inspire us Your Majesty's loving 
servants in our work for the greater Honour and Glory 
of Your Majesty our Patron whom God preserve, 

Groen under our hands and seal this thirty-first 
day of December One thousand nine hundred and 
nineteen. : 

Joux W. Simpson, President. 

WALTER Cave 

E. Guy DAwBER 

>. D, ADSHEAD 
ALFRED W. 5, Cross 
ARTHUR Keen, Hon, Secretary. 


A message has been received from the Home Office 
stating that the Address was duly laid before the King 
and that his Majesty was pleased to receive it very 
graciously, | 


“ Students’ Night" at the Institute. 

_ The improvement in the President's health whic 
has resulted from the rest treatment preacr bed be 
his doctors enabled him, after an absence of nine week, 
to preside at the General Meeting last Monday and 
deliver his Address to Students. Mr. Simpson waa 
looking well and was warmly cheered as he ascended. 
the platform to take the Chair. This waa the firat 
“ Students’ Night" since 1914, and a large and dis- 
tinguished company, some of them special guests at 


- Vice-P residents. 


" 


the Council Dinner that evening, assembled to do 
honour to the occasion. The guests included Sir 
Edwin H. Busk, LL.B., Chairman of Convocation of 
the University of London; Sir Stanley Leathes, 
K.C.B., of the Civil Service Commission; the Vice- 
Chancellor of CambridgeUniversity ; Sir Rickman J. 
Godlee, Bart., K.C.V.0., MLD., FBLC. ; Sir Gregory 
Foster, Provost of the University of London; Mr. 
A. J. Davis [F.]; Mr. E. K. Chambers, 0.B.; Mr, G. 
Topham Forrest [F.), Superintending Architect of the 
L.C.C.; Mr. Edwin J. Sadgrove [.], President of the 
Socicty of Architects; Major Maxwell Ayrton [¥.]; 
Professor A. EB, Richardson [F.]; Mr. Jay Hambidge ; 
Mr. Graham Simpson, F.R.C.8.; Mr, William R., 
Davies, C. B.: Mr. Gilbert M. Simpson. The course of 
the business will be found recorded in the Minutes. At 
the conclusion of Mr. Davis's Review of the Designs 
and Drawings the President warmly complimented 
him upon the kind and tactful yet extremely skilful 
and definite way in which he had performed a very 
difficult task, and tendered to him the Council's grate- 
ful acknowledgments for undertaking It. 


The Kalendar, 1919-20. 

The R.LB.A. Kanenpasr, publication of which has 
been suspended since 1916, hae been printed for the 
Sexsion 1919-20, and is now in the carrier's hands for 
delivery to members. Enclosed with the book is o 
copy of the Revised Scale of Charges (sanctioned by 
the Institute at the General Meeting of the 12th May), 
which includes the new clause 9 (sanctioned at the 
General Meeting of the let December), setting out the 
fees for Housing Schemes and Laying-out Estates as 
agreed with the Ministry of Health, the Board af 
Asriculture and Fisheries, and the Scottish Board of 
Health, The Council take this means of drawing the 
attention of every member to the important changes 
it has been found necessary to introduce into the Scale 
since the previous revision over twenty years ago. 

The great increase in printing costs has made neces- 
sary some curtailment of the old familiar features of 
past issues of the Katenpar. ‘The section giving the 

ocal Distribution of Members has been omitted, but 
this will be restored in future issues in a modified and 
niore useful form. The sections dealing with Archi- 
tectural Education, Advice to Students, the Institute 
Examinations, ete., have also been dropped: all these 
matters are under revision and can be produced! more 
economically in the handbook specially treating of 
them which is to be issued at an early date. 


Building Materials Research : The Institute Memorial. 
The following Memorial has been addressed from 
the Institute to the Rt. Hon. A.J. Balfour, O.M., P.C., 

Lord President of the Council :— 

3rd Jonwary, 1920. 
Sin,—We, the undersigned, on behalf of the Presi- 
dent and Council of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects; wish to draw the attention of the Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council dealing with Scientific and 
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Industrial Research, to the urgent need for permanent 
and organised investigations into materials used in the 
building industry. 

Having regani to the importance of this industry, 
which at the date of the last Census for England (1911) 
employed 817,42 operatives ; to the magnitude of its 
immediate prospective developments ; and to the vast 
aims annually ae through its branches, it 
would appear hardly necessary to justify the subject 
of this memonal by argument. 

The Royal Institute of British Architects have had 
before them very prominently this question of re- 
search work, and it 1s our considered opinion that this 
is at present totally inadequate in view of the magni- 
tude and importance of ie industry and the wide 
field open for investigation, and should it be thought 
desirable this Council is prepared to substantiate with 
proper evidence the necessity for augmenting and 
aucalncen research on specific and general lines. 

We are aware that at the present time great finan- 
cial economy is a public necessity, and it is for this 
very reason and not in spite of it that we urge the 
importance of immediate investigations at the national 
oost. 

We are aware that there are centres of research now 
in existence, and we feel that the main purpose of a 
Central Committee (which we nope may be established 
to deal with this matter) should be to allocate subjects 
to the bodies best suited to deal with them, to co- 
ordinate research and prevent overlapping, and to 
encourage investigators of the first rank, and secure the 
co-operation of leading scientists. 

We feel that a further duty of the Central Com- 
mittee would be to collect and distribute data, and to 
see that there is no hiatus left where research is needed. 
We suggest that gape do now exist in the information 
available on materials in common use in the building 
trade, and attached hereto is a note of two typical 
building materials and suggestions on the lines on 
which research is required. 

Again, in the opinion of the Royal Institute, inquiry 
is desirable into the present position and prospects of 
mantifacture of new kinds of building materials int 
tiated during the war suitable for economical and 
rapid building, and into the advisability of assisting 
and developing such products to form permanent 
national industries which otherwise may be over- 
whelmed in incipient stages by the more perfected 
materials inyported from abroad. 

With the assurance that your Council will regard it 
to be in the national interest to give this memorial due 
consideration,— We have the honour to be, Sir, your 
obedient servants, | 

Wauter Cave, Vice-President. 
lan MacAuisren, Secrefary. 
[Notes referred fo in abowe letter.) 
Timnkn 

The estimated value of timber imported into the United 
Kingdom in 1019 is upwards of £100,000,000, The United 
Statea Department of Agriculture have estimated that by 
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proper preservation treatment an annual saving of upwards 
of 71 million dollars is possible, and this estimate adapted 
to the United Kingdom represents 4 figure of £5,000, 000, 

We are informed that in the United Kingdom the State 
neither maintaing in ite employ any technical authority on 
timber, nor direetly devotes any sum to research on the 
subject. It would seem that eleewhere in the civilised 
world adequate provision is made. For instance, the 
United States of Amoriva expend at least £40,000 per 
annum in this direction, The information generally avail- 
able for the public in England to-day js fifty years old ; 
Whereas the United States had Produced, up to 1617, 
656 bulletins, and carried out as many ae 130,000 teste on 
one kind of timber alone. 

Investigations are required on the preservation of wood 
fram decay arising in felling, storing, seasoning, and in 
actual amployment; further, on the aonemonl properties 
of timber for various uses and tho strengths to which such 
timber should be stressed in all conditions, and investiga- 
tions which wre being pursued with a view to developing 
home-grown timber aa « substitution for much that is now 
imported should be augmented, and resulta published 
periodically. 

Again, the Central Authority could collate and render 
available investigations carried out by other States. 


Paving Marer.iis, 

Having in view the important part of paving materials 
in industrial and commercial buildings, and that vinga 
are aubject to gradual destrootion inseparable from the 
ordinary use of the buildings, it is noteworthy that little 
information ts available to agaist in scleeting the most suit- 
able form of paving in various circumstances. 

It is estimated that the first cost of the pavings to tho 
total atructure in industrial buildings varies from 4 to 
13 per cent., and that the annual maintenance varies from 
10 to 100 per cent. 

Timber, asphalting and the so-called patent jointless 
foora, and various finishing applications and solutions are 
imported; very little is known of their properties, and the 
many failures through decay, inherent defects and unsuit- 
ability form a great drain on mantinoturers’ resources. 
Practically no paving material available will succesafully 
atand acids and oils, which play a very large part in nanny 
important industries, Many common kinds ate pavings are 
rapidly deteriorated by damp or are highty combustible, 

The many pavings which claim to sustain any or all of 
thease conditions require investigation, and it ia felt that 
certain home products have possibilities, and morely re- 
quire to be investigated and foatered to prove a permanent 
ato to the country. 

It is suggested that researoh ehould be made with a view 
to furnishing reliable information as to the type and com- 
position of pavings in various cire Histinoces, and to seck 
to discover methods and matoriala to ensure durability. 
Similar cases calling for research might readily be cited in 
the many other branches of the building trade, but the 
above examples will be aufficient to indicate the impor. 
tance and extent of the subject. 


Diseases in Timber : Science Committee's Investigations, 

Owing to the prevalence of diseases in prepared 
timber, and in view of the impending increase in the 
use of timber—much possibly of immature growth— 
in building construction, the Science Standing Com- 
mittee under the Chairmanship of Mr, Alan FE. Munby, 
has had the question of such defects under review ; and 
Dr. C. J. Gahen, of the Natural History Museum, hus 
been asked, and has consented, to associate himself in 
an advisory chpacity with this inquiry. This Com- 
mittee will welcome any information which seems 
likely to further such investigations. Corres pondenne 
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should be addressed to the Secretary R.1.B.A., and 
marked “ Science Committee.” 
Percival M. Fraser, 
Hon. Sec., Science Standing Commitles. 
R.1.B.A. Housing Conference at Olympia. 

A valuable feature of the Daily Mail “Ideal Home” 
Exhibition, at Olympia, opened by Princess Alice, 
Countess of Athlone, on the 4th inst., was the series of 
Conferences on the Housing Problem organised by the 
R.1B.A. at the request of the promoters of the Exhi- 
bition, and held on the three days February 4th to 
February 6th. The opening meeting was presided 
over by Sir Reginald Blomfield, R.A., and was ad- 
dressed by the Right Hon, Dr. C. Addison, Min- 
ister of Health, Major Harry Barnes, M.P. [F.], Mr. 
Bernard Holland, L.C.C., Mr, Oscar Warburg, L.C.C., 
and Professor Adshead [¥’.], Among those present 
were Sir John Burnet [¥.], Sir Tudor Walters, M.P., 
Sir James Carmichael, Sir Banister Fletcher [¥.], Mr. 
Sydney Perks [F.] (the City Surveyor), Mr, E. J, Sad- 
grove [#'.] (President of the Society of Architects), 
Mr. G. L. Pepler (President of the Town chore 
Institute), most of the members of the Council, 
other members of the Institute. 

Dr. Addison said he had seen it stated in the Press that 
more progress had been made with regard to new and im- 
proved methods of housing in the lust six months than had 
been previously made in this country since the time of the 
cave-twellers, or something to that effect. That was pro- 
bably true, and they all, he thought, felt some share of the 
reflected glory of that performance, Referring to the con- 
servatiam of the British people in overcoming their preju- 
dice in regard to new methods, Dr, Addison spoke of the 
Daily Mails statement that we should have rooms eight 
feet high, and said that, when the Ministry recommended 
eight feet instead of eight feet six inches, the number of 
angry deputations they received on the point would make 
a very large list, So far oa the Ministry wore concerned 
they were rapidly emerging from the period of their initial 
lifficulties of organisation and preparation, and big blocks 
of schemes were reaching their fcwal abies now every week, 
0 that, instead of proposals trickling in by tena or hun. 
dreds, as they did, they had during last week more than 
11,000 new house plans submitted to them, of which more 
than 7,000 had been approved. Contracts finally approved 
for work to be begun numbered last week more than #,300, 
and the numbers wore rapidly inoressing, They had passed 
the 100,000 mark in house plans submitted to them, and 
the schemes were rapidly approaching the tender stage, 
Although in two important directions—lnbour supply and 
money—the Ministry of Health were not able to mtpepily 
what was neoded, he was gind to say there was no reaaon 
why the 200,000 houses of this year's programme should 
not be in the course of erection or completion this year, In 
one respect they were greatly disappointed. They had 
approved 40 or 50 types of new methods of house conatruc- 
tion. But he was sorry to say that, oxcept ina small num- 
ber of cases, the firms submitting the proposals which had 
beer aPeeoyes dil not appear to be in a position to deliver 
the goods. He hoped they would all speed forward when 
they were ablo to do so. Unless thoy adopted readily 
some of the new methods for providdi very comfortable: 
homes they would not be able to oarry out the programs, 
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tions to do the work. Economy in the design of house 
saved time ax wellas money, For the first time they had 
in this country a review of what was needed in respect to 
houses, and he believed that 1,700 out of the 1,300 authori- 
ties had for the first time surveyed their district in order to 
find out what waz needed, 


A full report of the proceedings of the Conferences, to- 
gether with the text of the lectures, will be published later. 
The following is the programme of leotures :— 


THeespay, Fematary Gru (Fist Dar's CoxFEnesce), 


10.30-11.45,—Chairman, Sir Theodore Chambers, K.B.E., 
F.8.1., Member of the Housing Finance Committee. 
Leciurer, Bir John Ferguson. Subject, “ The Finan- 
cial Aspect of the Housing Problem,” 

11.45-1.0,—Chairman, Mr. W. E. Riley [F.). Lecturer, 
Mr. F. M. Elgood [F.]. Sudject, * The Difficulty of 
Obtaining Contracts.” 

290-3.45.—UVhairman, Sir Reginald Blomfield, B.A. Lees 
forer, Lt.-Col W. at cht M.c. [A., Subject, 
'' The House Beautiful.” 

2.45-5,0.—Chairman, Mr. E, Guy Dawber, Vice-President 
K.LB.A. Lecfurocr, Mr. H. Avray Tipping. Subject, 
“The Preservation of Old Cottages and Villages. 


Farmar, Fesucany Grn (Secoxp Day's Conrennxce). 


10.90-11.45,—CAairman, Me. Konnedy Jones, MP. Lee: 
turer, Mr. J. E. Drower, F.S.L Subject, ~ Difficulties 
of Transport and Materials." 

11.4 51.6. —Uhairne i, Professor 8. D. Adshead, Viee-Presi- 
dent RBA. Lecturer, Mr. W. Alexander Harvey 
‘FP. Subject, “ Economics in Planning and in the 
Employment of Now Materinia” : 

® $0-3:45.— Chairman, Alderman J. Beard. Lecturer, Mr. 
J. P. UWoyd, President London District Council, 
National Federation of Building Trades Cperatives. 
Subeet, “ Housing from the Working Man's Point of 
View,” 

4.45-5.0.—Chairman, Professor Beresford Pite [F.). Lec: 
turer, The Very Rev, the Dean of Windsor. Subject, 
* New Houses and the New Social Crider,” 


Tho Conferences were organised on behalf of the Institute 
by Professor Adahead and Mr. E. Guy Dawber, Vice-Presi- 
dents. An interesting exhibit of lay-out plans and house 

a was arranged for the Conferences by Professor 
Adshenal. 


House Construction and Design: Lectures at Olympia. 

The Garden Cities and Town Planning Association his 
arranged for the following Conferences and Lectures at 
The Haily Mail Ideal Home Exhibition :— 


Tih Feb.—Firet Session, 3 poo—a.li: “ What Public 
Utility Societies can do to Provide Houses under the 
New Terme of Financial Assistance’ (Mr. E. G. 

_ Gulpin), | ‘- - 

Second Seasion, 4.30-5.00; A Series of short illustrated 
descriptions of aome of the Approved Methods of New 
Construction, followed by questions and discussion. 

LOth Feb,—Morning Session, 10.30; " The Planning of the 
Home (discussion opened by Councillor Mre. 
Barton}; 110: “The Labour-saving Kitchen 
(discussion opened by Mra. C. 5. Peel, 0, B,E,). 

Afternoon Session, 2.30: (a) Central Hot Water Systems 
and Central Heating “ (discussion opened hy Miss 
Marion Fitzgerald, A.R.San.1.); 2.50: (6) ~ Cam- 
minal Arrangements (discussion opened by Mre. 
Sanderson Furniss; 4.30: (c) “ The Need for Women 
on Housing Committees” (disouesion opencd by Miss 
Canstance Cochrane}. 
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The Garden Citics and Town Planning Association are 
ganiaing a Conference on Satellite Towns for Greater 
London at The Daily Mail Ideal Home Exhibition, 
Olympia, on Saturday, 2let February, The Conference 
will be divided into two Sessions as follows :— 
First Sessiow: 2.390 p.m.—4.30 p.m. 

(a) The Problom of Housing, Transport, and Industry 
in Greater London, and the failure of Suburban 
Development. Capt. K. L. Reiss (Momber of the 
Honsing Advisory Committee of the Ministry of 

emits 

ib) Satellite Towne, the remedy for London Tranait 
and Howsing. From the Labour Point of View. 
Herbert Morrison, Esq. (Secretary, London 
Labour Party). 

Srooxn Session; § p.mi.-7 p.m, 

(a) London's First Satellite Town: An account of the 

Garden City at Welwyn, Herta. Sir Theodore 
Chambers, KR. B.E., P.S.1. 

(4) Local Government Problems involved in the 
oreation of Satellite Towna, C. B. Purdom, Esq, 
(Secretary of the Garden Cities and Town Planning 
Association). 

The opening papers in each Session will be confined to 
the first hour; questions and disoussion will occupy the 
second hour, Delegate cards and tickets for the Exhibi- 
tion may be had on application to the Organising Secretary, 


Free Public Lectures on Concrete. 

A course of six educational free public lectures is being 
given aot the Concrete Institute, 206 Vauxhall Bridge Road, 
Westminster, on the following dates at 6 p.m. :— 

6 Feb.—Demonstrations on the Practica] Testing of Ce- 

mont. By H, K. G. Bamber, FCS. . 

0 Feb.—Some Points in Reinforced Concrete Design. By 

H. Kempton [yeon. | 
i Mar.—Some Properties of Steel. By Ewart 5. Andrews, 


B.Sc. 

10 Mar.—Notes on the Practical Application of Reinforced 
Conerete. By Dr, Oscar Faber, OBE. D.Sc. 

0 Apr.—The Uses of Concrete. By T, J. Clark. 

16 Apr.—Submission of Plans to Local Authorities, By 
E. Fiander Etchells, Assoc. M.Inst.C.E. [Hon. .], 
Examinations for Graduateship and Associate Member 

ship of the Concrete Institute will be held on 13th and 14th 

May. The examination for Graduateship will melude 

Principles of Statics and Theory of Structures, Strength 

and Elasticity of Materials, and two of the following selec- 

tive subjects: Chemistry, Physice, Hydraulica, Geology, 

Geodesy. The Examination for Associateship will include 

structural engineering and one of the following aclective 

subjeota: Reinforced Concrete Construction, Steel Frame 

Construction. Full «yliabus may be obtained from the 

Secretary of the Concrete Institute. 


Reinstatement of Members. 

The following gentlemen have been reinstated by the 
Council members of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects :— 

Mopietrox: Gronge Annxanpie THomas, a9 Associate. 
Winson: ALEXANDER Brows, a8 Asoriatfe, 


Mr, Ernest Newton, R.A. 

Members will be glad to hear that Mr, Ernest 
Newton, R.A., has come safely through a very serious 
operation and is progressing satisfactorily. He hopes 
to be able to move tq the country at an carly date. 
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Proceedings of the Industrial Council for the Building 
Industry 


The recently issued Report of the Quarterly Mecting 
of the Industrial Council for the Building Industry 
held at York in November last states that the follow- 
ing resolution received from the Regional Production 
Committee, Region L., was referred to the Educational 
Committee for consideration and report : 

(a) That this committee urges upon the Ministry of 
Health the immediate necessity of stimulating and increaa- 
ing the number of apprentioce in several branches of the 
builiting trade, especially bricklaying, masonry, carpentry, 
and joinery, there being a deficiency of skilled ed seen F 
such trades available for the effective carrying out of the 
Government's housing programme recently approved by 
Parliament: and, further, that all Education Committeca 
throughout the country be requested to foater and assist the 
ereation or continuance of soch eppceneaeestes in the 
national interest. (4) That the trade unions connected 
with the building trade be requested to co-operate in 
foatering the apprenticcship system, and that the present 
limits as to the number of apprentices be reconsidered, 
bearing in mind the pressing necessity for additional houses 
and the vast amount of reconstruction work now required 
both in England and on the Continent, 


Consideration was also given to the desirability of 
the professional bodies representing architects and 
surveyors becoming affiliated to this Council, and the 
opinion being favourable, it was unanimously resolved: 

That the professional bodies representing Architects and 
Surveyors, viz., the Royal Institute of British Archilecta, 
the Society of Architects, the Surveyors’ Institution, and 
the Quantity Surveyors’ Association, be invited to become 
affilinted to this Council. 


It was further agreed that the professional repre- 
sentatives attending the mecting be invited to meet 
the Administrative Committee of the Council or repre- 
sentatives thereof, to devise a method of affiliation for 
the approval of the respective bodies concerned, 

It will be remembered that the desirability of the 
affiliation of the professional bodies referred to was 
suggested to the Industrial Council by the Building 
Industries Consultative Board, of which the President 
R.1.B.A. is Chairman. 


The Controller-General for the Department of Over- 
seas Trade, ina letter to the Secretary R.1.B.A. dated 
S0th January, writes that he had that day received 
information from ELM. Minister at Brussela stating 
that the Belgian authorities concerned were unable to 
extend beyond the $list January the date for the 
receipt of drawings in the competition for designa for 
the various types of houses specified in the Conditions 
[Jourwa, 10th January, p. 100) It will be remem- 
bered that the invitation to British architects to com- 
pete only reached the Institute in the first week of 
January, Whereas the conditions were made public in 
Belgium some eight weeks earlier, Representations 
were at once made hy the Institute that the time 
allowed was inadequate and asking for an extension. 
It is regretted that the effort has been unsuceessful, 
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Mr. Delissa Joseph (F.), whose suggestion (see 


137) that the time was getting ripe for eeieeagen 
liely dis 


higher buildings in London has been pu 
cussed, replies to his critics in The Times of 22nd 
January :-— 


The criticiems which have beon offered have been mostly 
founded upon the mistaken impression that sky-scrapers 
were advocated, whereas | waa carefol to limit my sugges- 
tion to a modification of the London Building Act which 
would allow buildings to rise op to a Limit of 200 feet where 
facing parks, open spaces, and the river side, with proper 
safeguards as to the control of the architectural design, 
The question of the rear line of such Leer ia already 
met by the London Building Act of 1804, which, in the case 
of a domestic building, defines the rear line as being kept 
within 63)" above a height of 16 feet from the pavement ; 
likewise the moana of escape in case of fire is fully safe- 
guarded by the existing Act, which in the case of buildings 
00 foot above the streot level requires the provision of 
doplicate staircases, 

almiting onewelf to facta: Central London, whether resi- 
dential or commercial, is already full; the demand for 
additional accommodation cannot be satisfied ; although 
London may not have the physical boundaries of Man- 
hattan Island, its central area ic os limited and as clearly 
defined as New York itself; the demand for accommods- 
tion within that limited area ia just aa clamant; and the 
ohlem can only be solved, as Now York's was solved, by 
nilding upwards, not in narrow thoroughfares, but in the 
homerous open positions which London offers for such 
development. 


Again, in The Timeg the of 24th :— 


There is a wide difference between the “ sky-seraper " of 
40 storeys advocated by Sir Martin Conway and the 
200 feet building, carrying 10 storeys only, advocated by 
me. I venture to submit that London is not yet ripe for 
“aky-scrapers,”’ bat thatitis over-ripe for higher buildings 
than the present London Building Act allows, 

The demand to-day is for contralieation, and there ie ne 


doubt this would afford eome rvlief to traffic, as there 


would be less people ty bring in and out of town each day. 
while the increase in residential accommodation averlook- 
tng the parks would relieve the preesure on many of the 
outiving districts and do something towards solving the 
housing problem. " | 

The increased rating could be utilieed as security fet 
tiunictpal loans, which could be applied, not only to street 
widening, but to the financing of housing schemes on the 
outskirts ; while the new residential blocke would eniocy 
hoautiful views and scoure to their ocoupante ready access 
to the parks. Tall buildings on the Embankment, nerth 
and south, the sonth being linked up to the West End 
by the now Charing Cross Bridge, would afford the 
Inuch-nerded additional accommodation for business 
PUurposca, 


The following dates have been fixed for the reoeption 
ef works intended for the Royal Academy Exhibition, 
M20: Water-colours, pastel, miniatures, black-and white 
drawings, engravings and architectural drawings, 26th 
March ; oil paintings, 27th and 29¢h March + and oul pte 
40th March. Forma for deseribtng works and labels for 
affixing thereto may be obtaine! during the month of 
March trom the Royal Academy, Burlington Howe, 
Piceadilly, W, ‘The exhibition will cloee an 7th August, 





THE EXAMINATIONS 


COMPETITIONS. 

Eastbourne War Memorial Competition: R.1.B.A. 

The objectionable features of the Eastbourne War 
Memorial Competition having been amended and the 
conditions brought into accord with the Institute 
Regulations, the competition Is now upon a satia- 
factory footing. The Council's prohibition is there- 
fore withdrawn. 


Mr, W. Hilton Nash (F.) has been appointed by the 
Council to represent the Institute at a Conference of pro- 
fessional institutions, professional benevolent funds, and 
organisations expecially intended to cope with distr 
among the more highly educated classes, Lord Phillimore 
will preside. The Professional Classes’ War Relief Council 
will soon cease to exist, and it is #uggested that an organisa- 
tion should be formed for the purpose of facilitating inter- 
pommunicntion between societies dealing with the relief of 
distress among the professional classes and other kindred 
ienciations, The sim of such an organisation would be 
to utilise the experience gained by the co-operating associa- 
tions in considering the best methods of relieving distress 
among the peraons coming within the scope of its opera- 
tions. 


The Seottidh Board of Health announce that they are 
prepared to consider applications from parties concerned 
for approval of special methods of construction of houses. 
Methods ao submitted will be scrutinised by the Board's 
technical experta, and, if approved, they will probably 
he brought to the notice of local authorities and others 
éhgaged upon housing schemes. Applications should be 
addressed to the Secretary, Scottizh Foard of Health, 
125, Geotge Street, Edinburgh, and should bo accom- 
panied by full particulars of the proposed method of con- 
struction, the accommodation to be provided, the approxt- 
mate price per house, and estimated fife of the house. 


Surveyors’ Institution: Alterations in Professional Fees. 

In view of the incresse in office expenses, the Council of 
the Surveyors’ Institution have amended the Scale of Pro- 
feesionn) Charges issued by the Institution in 1915, The 
alterations in the Scale have been drawn up in conjunction 
with representatives of the Auctioneer’ and Estate Agents’ 
Institute, Among the items aifected are valuations for 
probate or estate duty, valuing for anunal rental, negotiat- 
ing sales by private contract, estate agencies and collection 
of rente and tithes, ote. 


University of London Lectures. 

The following lectures by Professor F. M. Simpson [F.] 
will be delivered at University College ; admission by ticket 
only, to be obtained by sending « stamped addressed en- 
velope to the Publications Secretary, University College, 


Gower Strect :-—- 
Thurs, 12 Feb,, 5.00 p.m.—" English Architecture in the 
Nineteenth Century.’ Lantern illustrations. 


Thurs. 26 Feb, 5.30 pom.—"* The Trend of Architectural 
Thought in England To-day.” Lantern illustrations 
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THE EXAMINATIONS, 
The Special War Examination, December 1919. 

At the “ Special] War Examination ” qualifying for 
Candidature aa Associate, held im the first week of 
December, and lasting five days, 45 candidates pre- 
sented themselves and were exaniined, with the result 
that 41 passed and 4 were relegated in certain aub- 
jects. The passed candidates are as follows :— 


Avttum: Srastey Cuanies, &4 Chichester Road, West- 
bourne Square, Paddington, W.2. 

Biampixo: Roy Caances, the Croft, Samaria, Jersey. 

Booomreco: Faayk [Axsox, Architect's Branch, De- 
partment of Public Works, Sydney, 4.8. W. 

Buanpetn: Tuomas Artuve Dancy, 13 Old Quebec 
Street, Marble Arch, W. | | 

Berce: Axonew Dovotas, 68 Kirkstall Road, Sireat- 
ham Hill, #.W.2. 

Brecuett: Howarp Wriwias, 22 Penistone Road, 
Streatham Common, 5.W. 

Betcuek: Hexur Faevernicn, Gisborne, New Zealand, 

QLavbox: Lirronn, 89 Sterndale Road, W. Kensington, 
Wild. ’ 

Cooren; Canter Mites, 16 South Bailey, Durham. 

Cocusox: Kicuanp Carre, 7 Elm Park Road, Chelsea, 
5. Ww’. 

Covrtano: Wittas Versos, 82 Victoria Street, 5.W.1, 

Crata: Wittas Heoustos, ojo Dr, W. J. Craig, Box 
Hill, Melbourne, Victoria. 

Cnvrksnaxk: Herseat Witian, 25 Examiner Build- 
ings, Strutt Street, Manchester. 

Ccetis; Heraret Lewis, 2 Anson Road, Tufnell Park, 
Nits 

Dowwer;: Gronan Eowrs, Fielding, Now Zealand. 

Fcrsen: Antivon Staxiey, 12 Normandy Avenue, High 
Barnet. 

Ganmimr: Stastey U., Melbourne, Australia. 
GpannamM: Staxucy, 100 Oxford Road, Linthorpe, 
Middlesbrough. | 
Hawn: NosmManx Coanurs, Architectural Association, 
35 Bedford Square, W.C. . 
Howanp: Cuauces V., Campbells Hill, West Maitland, 

NAW, 
Joxes: WittiamM Ggoner Enucsp, 4 Lexham Gardens, 
W 


Joxes: Witttam Hahotp, Woodbury, 24 Sunnyside 
Road, Hornsey Lane, XN. . 

Lathe: W.G.. 406 Wendown Parade, Ballarat, Victora, 
Australia. : 

Minne: B.S. 0.57 East 68th Street, New York, U.S.A. 

Monoasx; Aurnenv Pency, Auckland, New Zealand. 

Nicnoteox: Tuomas, Workington, Cumberland, 

O' Doxounve: Rurent Jdous Gogpox, * Westerton, 
Lynwood Arenue, Epaom, | 

Osaaa.omTox: Geoxak ALunetr, “* Kalimna,"’ Auchen- 
Hower, Brisbane, Australia, ; 

Reao; Kexuem Haney, 35 Claremont Road, Bishops- 
ton, Bristol. . 
Heep: Wi.wiam James, 27 St. Mark's Crescent, Regont's 
Park, S.W. 
Rickano: Sraxtny Nowie, Carrington, Auburn Road, 
Granville, Sydncy, N.5.W. 

Roaimsox: Eric Onweg, 45 Mornington Street, Keighley, 
Yorks. 

St. Learn: Cuas. D,, 35 Bedford Square, W.C 

Scott: Thomas Epwanp, 02 Meeting House Lane, 
Peckham, 8. E, 

Srsysor: Rermoxnp, Sydney, N.S. W. 

Taskee: Enwanp Cuovan, 46 BRamshill Road, South 
Clif, Scarborough. ; 

TeMPest: Freventox Wittiam, 45 Woodhouse Road, 
Mansell, Notte 
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THIETLE: Tom Owen, 36 Shy te Road, Harrow. 

VeErNoyn PS Avatix, 5 Duncan Terrmee, Isling- 
ton, Lr 

WaTkRHOvsE: Mrcomant, Staple Inn Buildings, Holborn, 


Youra: James Hern, 2 Wellington Place, Belfast. 








ALLIED SOCTETIES, 
CosTmvarios ScHoons, 

The Fifth General Meeting of the Seesion was held at the 
Association's Rooms, Royal Society of Artista’ Buildin 
New Street. Birmingham, on Friday, Janoary 2nd. The 
President, Mr. HoT. Buckland, FOR.LB.A.. waa in the 
chair, and 44 mombers were present. Tho mesting took 
the form of an interesting disenesion on “ Continuation 


Schools,” the principal speaker being Dr. Innes, Chief 
(Hfieer of Birmingham, who pointed out how 





Education 
easential it waa that the necessity for the advaneement of 
edneational facilities in this country should he realised. 

In Birmingham 15 sites had ditcady been provisionally 
selected for Continuation Schools, and os far as waa 
posible and practicable ro been chosen tear centres 
of communication eo that ¢ ¥y might be easy of access to 
those who attended them from the outlying districts, 
The schools were to be planned on entirely now lines, and 
one af the largest questions affceting their planning would! 
be that of curriculum; this problem was also one of the 
most dificult with whick the Education Authorities had to 
grapple, They (the Education Authorities) desired to 
a ) the curriculum elastic, and this, of course, must 
influence the architect to a vory large extent in his design, 

It was Lab St to construct the school in such a manner 
that the subjects mowt called for in any partionlar district 
could be taught in them, and these rubjects would probably 
change as time went on. It had been found, especially in 
Birmingham, that the requirements for advanced edna - 
tion varied according to the growth of a district, therefore 
it was desirable that the schoola should he designed in 
euch a manner a4 to permit of their being used, and used 
without inconvenience or discomfort, far entirely different 
subjects to those which were originally taught in them. 

The training in the sehools for the first 7 years, when the 
students’ ages will range from 14 to 16, will be on ¥ : 
general lines, and a great ileal of attention will be paid to 
development. of character and manual training, literary 
work occupying « wabordinate position, 

It has been suggested, owing to the high cost of building, 
that the gymnasium should be constructed in auch m 
manner add of auch «size ag to serve also as a central hall, 
provision being made in the design for the addition of a 
central ball at o Inter date, [¢ je proposed to provide 
dressing rooms, and probably shower baths, in o position 
convenient to the gymnasiam, also a club room and a 
kitohen, both of which would be fully appreciated by those 
students who had to come long distances and stay to meals, 

The library would play an important part, connecting as 
it would the ticnidlevoate and social aides of the school, 

To have efficient schools we must have officiont wtaffa, 
and to retain mach staffs proper accommodation muat ha 
provided for therm, and although it was not intended that 
the arrangements should be quite so elaborate aa in echools 
af this type in Germany, it is proposed to improve upon 
the inadequate accommodation that exists in most of our 
echools to-day, 

Tt is rather diffieult to get the man in the wireet to 
realise how necessary it is that our cducational facilities 
should be improved, and not until he does eo will he be 
prepared to support the Government in the quostion af 
Continuation Schools, The cost of building in, like every. 
thing else, high, and howsers, it is felt, shonld at this time 
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be the primary considerntion. Eduwoation must not be or 
overlooked as in the past, it ie a vital factor to the oxiat- 
ence of the populace of the future, and what is spent now 
In the erection of these much needed inatitutions, the 
country will benefit by in the years to come, | 

Other speakers included Mr, B.C, Bowlay (F.), Mr. fA. 
Harper, Mr. A. Harrison [F.), Mr. E. Wood, and Mr. A. L 
Spow | 1, |. 


MINUTES. VI. 
At the Seventh General Meeting (Ordinary) of the 
§ February, 1920, at 
S20 pim—Preant: Mr, John W. Bimpaon, Preaiden!, in 
the Chair; 46 Fellows (including 18 members of the 
Council), 34 Associates (including 2 membera of the 
Couneil), 4 Licentiates, 2 Hon. Associates, and numerous 
visitorse—the Minutes of the Meeting held 10th January, 
In20, having been taken as read, were signed as correct. 
The Hon. Secretary announced the decease of John 
Thomas Lee, elected Fellow 1892, retired 1912, and 
Charles Frederick Thomas, Lice atiate, ae 
The etary announced the names of candidates for 
Fellowship and Associateship nominated by the Council 
for election.* ' 
The Seoretary announced the reinstatement to Associ. 
ateship of George Alexander Thomas Middleton. 
The President having delivered an AppREss To 
STUDESTS, a vote of thanks waa passed to him by acclama- 
tion on the motion of Sir Edward Busk, Chairman of Con- 
vocation of the University of London, seconded by Sir 
Stanley Leathes, K.C.B., of the Civil Service Commission, 
and was briefly responded to. | 
Mr, Arthur J, Davis (F.] read a Revinw or THE Desians 
AND DawInos sCaMITTED FoR THR Yuan's Pritts AND 
STeoEstsnrs, and the President expressed to him the 
thanks of the Institute. 
The Presentation of Prizes was then made by the Presi- 
dent as follows :— | 
[STITUTE StiLyER Meoal asp Twesry-rive GUINEAS. — 
The Medal and cheque to Mr, H. Birkett Leighton [4.] 
for Essay on“* Electrical Installationsin Buildings.” 
INeTITUTE Sinvyer MEDAL asp TwWentTy-FIVE GUINEAS. 
The Medal and cheque to Mr. Arthur F. E. Poley for 
Measured Drawings of St. Paul's Cathedral, 
Stave MEnaLuiow, | 
The Medallion to Mr. Arthur Gordon Showsmith jak 
Certificate of Hon. Mention to Mr, Goorge Alfred 
Rowe [ A.) 
Owes Joxes Stroextanir, 
Certificate to Mr. G. F. Quarmby os Winner of the 
Studentship. 
Pro Broepantrsarr. 
Mr. H. St. J. Harrison introduced as the Winner of the 
Stadentahip, . 
_ Medal of Merit to Mr. Gordon Holt: 
Trre Farrer. 
Certificate to Mr. Perey H, Meldrum as Winner of the 


Tire, 
Certificate of Hon. Mention to Mr. Vernor 0). evn. 
CRIS8ELL Goin Mena any Tew CUINEAS, 
Medal and cheque to Mr. Frank H. Heaven [4.}. 
ASHYITEL Prize. 
Books to Mr. Thomas Francis Ford. 
The proceedings closed at 10 p.m. 








The President's Inaugural Address. 
The President's Opening Address this seasion is printed 
in full in the December number of the Toronto Journal 
Construction, 








* Soe liate Of names wed addresees in the JOCRXAL for }0th Jannary 
aod, with proposer" games, In the current ime {p. Deh), 
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CANDIDATES NOMINATED FOR ELECTION 165 


NOTICES. 


ssi retiree 2 Election at the Business 
held Monday, Ist March, 1920. 
As FrL.Lows bp 
Pate: Trowtas Lawnence [aA., 1007], 11 New Court, 
sug ge Inn, W.C,; Horsefair, Banbury. Propose 
ie E. Guy Dawber, Ernest Newton, H.A., and Arthur 
2c 


Dixon BeAIN a Lz.-Co.. Joux Enwanp, O.B.E. [A., 
1200], 10 Hanover flee Wil; 37 Belgrave Road: 
S.W.1, Prop y Sir Aston Webb, P-R.A., A. 
Blomfield Jackson ae John W. ane 

Govon: Arion Revruxocen oat 3, 24 Bridge 
Street, Bristol; 08 Hampton F “4, Redland, Bristol. 
Proposed efreatic, George H, Ontley, Graben C. Awdry anid 
Hi C, 

GREGSON : Tuomas & Sepawiror [4., 1902), King's Build- 


| Mecting to be 


ines, Hornby Hoad, Bombay; Royal Bombay 
Yacht Clab, Pro by John Begg, E. Vincent 
Harris and Fred HKowntree. 


Hessisos: ARTHUR Wittmam [4.. 1888], Victoria 
Buildings, Manchester; Elm Bank, Bonth (irove, 
Brooklands, Cheshire. Proy by Pee Taylor, 

ri on and Francis 

ia pose ean K. LE. [ 111}, 

ters, India; Military Wor ern 
Simla, Proj mie hy William A. Fite, Pr. G. 
Maule ond fessor Beresford Pite. 

Nromonas; Chan.es [A., 1905], 10 psares Saree ae 
Horton, Tadworth, Surrey. aoe merey hy Sir Aston 
Webb, W. Henry White and A. Rerse 

Powxns : Enxesr Manstos [a., 100], 51 Standard Bank 
Chambers, Johannesburg, S. Africa; Caer-y-Din, 
Sharp Street, Veovillo, Johannesburg. Proposed by 
Frank Emley, Walter Reid and the Council, 

And the following Licentiates who have passed the Quali- 
fying Examination :-— 

Pay: Lz..Con. Peres Groros, C.M.G., DS.0., 26 Water- 
loo Street, Weston. super-Mare ; Woodford, All 
Saints’ Road, Weston-super-Mare. Proposed by: John 
W. Simpeon, George H. athey and C. F. W. Dening. 

Sunruxauny: Tomas Favtkner, c/o Shepheard & 
Bower, Liberty Building, School Lane, Liverpool ; 
13 South Hank, (ixton, Cheshire. Proposed hy 
Hastwell Graveon, Arnold Thornely and E. Perey 
Hinde. 





As ASSOCIATES (72). 

NB. — Al the Condidaics Aare the Qualifying Krcmi- 
wation (the Final, the Special, or the Special War Exami- 
ritaligem }—aee Journan, 10th January, pp. 115, 116. 

Avopox: Josern, 0 Church Terrace, Turriff, Aberdeon- 

shire, N.B. Propowed by George Watt, J, A. ©. 
Allan and A. Marshall fackenzie. 

Aumsteoxa > Epwakp Witiiam, ¢/o Architectural As- 
sociation, 35 Bedford Square, Proposed by Robert 
Atkinson, Maurice Wobb, D.S,0), and EL Stanley 
Hall. 


Bancocx: Pavt, 8 Woodside, N.W4. Proposed by 
Geoffry Lucas, Charles EL Varndell and Rebert 
Atkinson. 


Bacrney; Ava Mantix, Ewen Strect, Takapuna, 
Auckland, NS. Zealand, Pro by Robert Atkinson, 
Ernest Newton, R.A., and Herbert Wiggleeworth. 

Beattie: Oscar ALexaxpen, W ages Wagga, New South 

Walesa, Australian, Proposed ote wort Atkinaan, 
Henry M. Fletcher and ars Stanley 
Beany: Awtavn Giisent, 7 gndcn Basak: Norwich. 
by | George J. Skipper. F. M. Simpeon and W. 
Her 


Bera : P oesedl Arcner, 39 Bedford Square, W.C.1. 
Proposed by Robert Athinucn, Thomas B, Whinnev 
and Henry M, Fletcher. 


= 


bm el tdete ste Swaston Heap, Gisborne, N, 

Zealan E. Tubbs, Sir Charl 

Ruthen and yea ica " 

Buoan: Gonpox Leste, O.B.E., MC, 16 Meadow 
Bank, Chorlton-com-Hardy, Manchester. Proposed 
by Sir Henry Tanner, Walter Pott and B, a Allison, 

Capux : CHARLES Joux, 23 Great Elms Road, Bromles 
Kent. Proposed by A. G. BR. Mackenzie, John C. T. 
Murray and Robert Atkinaon. 

gt Genat 3 Mosman, M. vines wer hoes fant sever 


re ost Bay, 5 Ws 
Atkinson, Maurice E. Webb ape E, : Beeler cal Bit 

CasuMone: Frases Mivtox, 18 London Street, W.2. 
Proposed by Ernest B. Glanfeld, A. Dunbar Smith 
and F. Winton Newman. 

CHoirsax: Nox. Ina oe pet 45 Lincoln Avenue, Montreal, 
Canada, Propx Stanley Hall Robert Atkinson, Henry M. 
Fletcher and 

CHRISTIAN 1 Posrcin eee os Newry Street, North 
Fitzroy, Melbourne. Proposed by the Council. 

Cospalt: Pomir Henny, 13 Jeamond Avenue, Hilton 
Shea Prestwich, Lancs. Proposed by Kubert Atkin: 

» [eaac Taylor and Paul Ogden. 

terere Davin Owex Hanns, “ Maengwyn," Knoll 
Avenue, Swansea. Proposed Arthur Stratton, 
Sidiney Tatchell and Gleriinning oxham, 

Davies: Wii™ Groner, 4 Jesmond Avenue, Bradford, 
Yorks, Proposed by W. Williamson, Frank 4H, 

seal er and Eric Morley. 

awit EAE Prapoend by a Sessa Road, Brixton Hill, 
SW y Frank Verity, ‘Ge Horn- 
blower sal Y F, Winton Newman. _ 

Diavri: Marcon Kerrn, ene Edward Avenue, 
Epsom, Auckland, N. Zealand. Proposed by Robert 
Atkineon, Her Wigelesvorth and Ernest Newton. 

Epa ncUMAE: JouNK Hanoun, Hamilton, Waikato, Auck- 
ond, N. Zealand, Proposed by Kobert Atkinson, 
G, Gilbert Scott, A.R.A., and Henry M. Flotoher, 

Fiscn: Crlrronp Honave, Lord Street, Reseville, Sydney, 
N.S.W. Proposed by Robert Atkinson, Henry M. 
Fletcher and E. ee Hall, 

Foro; Tuomas Faasycis [dealpitel Pricemon LOL), 36 
Hanover Park, Peckham, 8.E.1f. Proposed by 
W. A. Forsyth, H. B, Creswell and H. P. 1, Maule. 
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E. Stanley Hall. 
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Maurice Webb wnd E. tanley Hall. 
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THE FUTURE OF ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION. 
By Pact WaterHouss, M.A.Oxon., F.8.A. [F.]. 
Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects, Monday, 16th February, 1920. 

sf is sometimes considered elegant to preface or conclude an address on education by a suggestion 
| that etymologically the word education means not to put knowledge into the young, but to draw 

itforth, [shall not use this text; for the simple reason that education means nothing of the kind. 
Tt does literally mean, of course, “‘ drawing out," but not in the sense of inviting babes and sucklings 
to air their ignorance among their elders. The Romans, who after all are the best judges of a Latin 
word, understood by it either the leading forth or training of # young farm animal, or more metaphoric- 
ally, the leading forth of the young of mankind out of pristme ignorance into knowledge. 

There is, to tell the truth, very little profit in defining education, for however you define it you 
ultimately come up against the use of the word “ interest,” of which no definition is possible. The pro- 
cess of teaching is merely that of shortening the process of absorption by the pupil. The teachers ehorten 
or facilitate the process of absorption in two ways—frst, by placing the facts to be absorbed within 
easy reach of the pupil, and, secondly, by stimulating his appetite for the facts, This stimulation can 
be effected by prizes, by the rod, by competition, or by simple personal appeal; but in every case the 
ultimate form which the appetite takes is terest. We could talk all the evening about the meaning 
of interest, but without much advantage, for, as far as I know, it is absolutely undefinable. The word 
deseribes by the cleverest of Roman simbtudes the most mysterious of human faculties, the very 
mainspring of mental life. | 

The teaching of art differs from the teaching of science. Architecture is a science and an art. 
It therefore demands teaching of the two kinds. Some people will aver that you cannot teach an art, 
others that the teaching of art is solely a matter of elicitation. In fact, these latter are nearly at one 
with the folk I have just alluded to who say that education is the drawing out of that which is already 
inthe pupil. Butit probably is true that the difference between the teaching of art and the teaching 
of science simply lies in this—that in teaching a science you lay before the pupil facts which he is to 
store and use for himself ns facts, whereas in teaching art you lay, it is true, facts before the pupil, 
but facts which he is to digest and to reproduce in his own form. I find that 1 am always coming 
round, in thoughts on education, to Bacon's parable of the ant, the bee, and the spider. The ant that 
accumulates and neatly stores, the spider who seemingly produces from his unassisted inside yards of 
origmal weaving, and the bee who both receives and gives—reeceives pollen, gives honey and the 
honeycomb, Bacon's use of his parable is not exactly ours at this moment, but it serves our turn. 
The learning of science is like the accumulation practised by the ant. The ant and the learner of 
science have to receive and store certain things as they find them—immutable laws of mathematics, 
apparently immutable laws of physics. The learner of art has no less to collect facts, but it is the 
business of his training, the business of his life, to give back those facts as honey. If a man attempts, 
as many architects have done, to go into the honey-producing business without the preliminary visits 
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to flower after flower he become aspider. This is not merely rambling on my part. I have brought 
myself by these insect studies to the main theme of my address. The business of all of us who are 
pledged to the fine task of architectural education is the crushing underfoot of spiders. 

It will be of interest to me, if not to my hearers, to review very briefly the course of architectural 
education in the paat halfeentury, Before 1882 men entered the profession solely throngh the mediam 
of pupilage; or, rather, | should say that before that date pupilage was the only accredited test of a 
man's having been educated as an architect. I have an impression that our Institute virtually insisted 
on evidence of articles before admitting a candidate to election as Associate. Many hard things have 
been said about pupilage as a means of education, and many of these hard things have been deserved, 
A pupil's master had, in most eases, the best of reasons for withholding from his pupil any full measure 
of what we now understand by education. If the office was a small one the pupil was often kept at 
the beginning to menial tasks anil promoted at the end to responsibilities for which he was anripe. If 
the office was large—the working place of some great man—the pupil found himself one of a herd of 
soholars whose remoteness from the actual mainsprings of operation was such as to give them very 
little touch with the actualities of production and procedure, Still, between these extremes there 
were, as many men etill living know, seores, perhaps hundreds, of honest artists who gave to the young 
men under their charge careful training, good advice, valuable Sxpetence, true friendship, and, to 
end all, a start in life. 

But the Institute saw that education in architecture must on no account be left to the haphazard 
whim of the collectors of premiums. It gletermined to establish the test of examinations. Beginning 
with the thin end of a very excellent wedge they invited candidates to a voluntary examination, and 
the invitation was not very widely accepted. To this succeeded in 1882 the obligatory examination, 
without passing which no aspirant was to be admitted to the Associateship. The examination was not 
competitive, no order of merit was accorded to the competitors, but it was dowered in memory of the 
late Mr. Arthur Ashpitel with a prize for the best candidate of the year, What the establishment of 
that obligatory test has meant to the present generation of elder architects it is difficult to say: one 
thing it certainly initiated—a race of architectural teachers. In saying this I am not unmindful of the 
fact that certain Professorships in Architecture had already been established. It remains true that 
training on definite uniform lines was yet to come, In other words, systematised architectural educa- 
tion began, if not to walk, at least to toddle. 

Probably the hardest thing that can be said about those small beginnings of forty years ago is that 
they led to the birth of the crammer, and here I come to a digression on crammers. Crammer is a 
oruel word and does someone an injustice every time it is used. It implies a teacher who supplies a 

pupil with certain load of facts and who sneceeds in so attaching this load to the pupil that he can 
carry it for a certain number of days and successfully unload it on a given day. The word, of course, 
also implies that the loaded one carries his burden, so to speak, on the lid of his brain, and that when 
once it has been cast off, the intellect of the bearer becomes immune from the load or only retains 
such traces of its ingredients us have no effect on his mentality. 

Now it is obvious, of course, that cramming is only a question of degree. Every teachir is a 
erammer in the sense that he helps to ladle into the taught some things which the taught would not, 
by the mere action of his own appetite, absorb or even think of as food. But if there are men who 
really make a livingout of feeding young minds with meat which the young minds discharge at examiners 
in an undigested condition, where does the fault lie? Obviously and wholly with examiners. ‘There 
can be no possible exeuse at any time for holding examinations in any subject anywhere on such lines 
that candidates can pass by the mere emission of undigested facta or figures: If an examination 
cannot test knowledge it had better not test anything. 

To return to the Institute and its regard for education. Tis Charter of 1887 took powers for the 
increasing of its exannnation system by establishing the now well-known progressive tests known as the 
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Preliminary, Intermediate and Final Examinations. It is one of the Englishman's outstanding 
characteristics to defile his own nest. It i¢ not mere modesty which induces him to carry this dirty 
habit to a fine art. We abuse everything which is national and everybody whom we have placed in 
power. Naturally, it seems, we shrink from praising our own goods among strangers of other countries, 
other towns, other professions than ours. It almost appears at the present moment as if the only 
single subject on which Britons have a united and patriotic pride is the character.of the Prince of Wales. 
I mention this tendency of ours because it is sometimes necessary to inquire when we launch into an 
attack whether we are really going to mean what we are going to say, or whether we are simply 
intending from force of habit to wipe our boots once more on the poor old nest. 

This ts a preface to my deliberate announcement that the Royal Institute of British Architects in 
1887 did a very fine and very disinterested thmg. It was foreseemp, too, and far-seeing. It laid down 
the framework of « structure which was in a short while to exceed even its designers’ expectations. I 
might change the metaphor and say that it became the mother of a ehild who was in thirty years to 
be old enough and strong enough to forget and rather despise his parent. I quite fail to see why we 
should overlook or conceal the plain facts of this ease. The Institute set out to “ obtain for all those 
entering the Profession a systematic course of education.”” Those are the Institute's own printed 
words. ‘To those words she added that this education was to be “ tested by progressive examinations 
the passing of which " should form “ the primary qualification for admission to its class of Associates,” 
I cannot reeall those days of the initiation of our examination system without a tribute to the orga- 
nising skill, the driving force and the wise foreknowledge of an old friend whom we happily com- 
memorate in the name of one of our examination prizes—the late Arthur Cates. 

I want to make a short survey of the scope of the Progressive Examinations. Let me, before I 
do so, estimate for a moment what it was that our fathers’ generation did when they made the principle 
of a qualifying examination obligatory. It was in truth an unselfish deed that they wrought, and 
though the Institute may feel bashful about praising the Institute, no modesty need prevent a genera- 
tion from acknowledging what it owes to the generosity of the generation behind it. In those days 
pupilage reigned supreme as the accepted method of gentlemanly entry to the profession. The seale 
of premiums varied with the position or demanding powers of the principal. Something approaching 
£100 a year was not an unusual sum in a good office, and though the pupil was a drag on work 
in his first year, he became in his second equal to doing sufficient tracing to make his time worth 
something, and im his third and fourth he was good enough to have been worth, if unarticled, 1fs., £1 
or 25a. by way of salary. It is clear therefore that, allowing for the existence of duffers, an architect 
who kept an average of three pupils going for four years each made from £250 to £500 a year out of 
pupil-taking. This gain, in the interests of the education of the future race, our forerunners were 
prepared to risk, and, os it has turned out, they not only risked but lost. For nowadays, thanks to 
the educational facilities which were the direct result of the establishment of the Examinations, and 
particularly of the threefold progressive tests, it is common enough for a young man to get himself 
trained at a school from the start and to delay entry into an office till a time when he is more likely 
to demand a sulary than to pay 4 premium. 

The Progressive Examinations consist, as we all know, of the Preliminary, the Intermediate and 
the Final. The Preliminary is no more than a test of general school education plus a minimnm 
knowledge of draughtsmanship. We naturally accept certificates or examinations of a large number of 
recognised Universities, colleges and schools as the equivalent of the general portion of our éxamination, 
and we allow candidates to submit evidences of their past performances in the way of drawing, which, 
if considered satisfactory, exempt them also from the technical part of the test. The mneanings of this 
Preliminary Examination and of our recognised exemptions therefrom are, first, that we insist on a 
reasonable standard of grounding in History, Geography, Literature, Mathematics and Science: second, 
that we call for ut least some witness to the applicant's hope of being able to draw; and third, that we 
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very thankfully acknowledge the ability of most decent secondary schools to equip a candidate with 
all that we ask for at this stage. 

The Intermediate Examination brings the candidate to grips with the realities of architectural 
study. I choose the word study deliberately, for it is the aim of this test, as of the Final Examination, 
to make sure not only that the candidate can answer questions, but that he shall have spent a reasonable 
period of time in steady work. It is to this end that our regulations demand the production of 
‘Testimonies of Study. Of what those Testimonies of Study consist most members of this audience 
know full well. It is enough here to state that nominally they consist of eight sheets of half double 
elephant, two of which represent the orders, two more conta measured work, one deals with ornament, 
and the three remaining represent carpentry and other construction, In regard to these the Institute 
is reasonable, and inasmuch as the whole object of these testimonies is to prove that there has been 
on the part of the candidate practical exercise in architectural subjects, we allow certain work done 
in the Royal Academy School and in the Architectural Association School to be accepted m lien of the 
standard requirements. ‘The written part of the examination, which occupies three duys, consists of 
two papers on styles, history, and features, bwo upon construction, practical and theoretical, and a 
fifth paper, the subject of which is optional, giving the candidate the choice of specialising in «a 
rudimentary way in Architectural History, Mathematics and Mechanies or Elementary Design. 

I want to leave unconsidered for the moment the very important system of exemptions from the 
Intermediate Examination and to pass on to a view of the Final and its scope. In this test, as in the 
previous one, great importance is attached to the work which has to be submitted before the candidate 
is admitted to sit for the written and oral examination. Naturally this final teat concerns itself very 
‘largely with the question of design. Every six months the Institute publishes subjects on which, or 
rather on a choice of which, the candidates may work, and each candidate before admission to the 
examination has to submit four designs of sufficient merit to be approved by the Board of Arclutectural 
Fdueation. In addition to these designs—in which a certain latitude is allowed to prize winners in 
the Institute Design competitions, and to students of the Roval Academy—each candidate has to offer 
an original thesis ons historical, scientific or esthetic subject kindred to architecture. In the examina- 
tion itself the merely catechetical portion is limited to hygiene, materials, construction, and professional 
practice, the greater part of the time—three days in fact—bemg devoted to the actual working out of 
an original design on a set subject. 

It will be seen that this examination is distinctly supplemental to the Intermediate test—a 
fulfilment of it, so to speak, and that it is destined to be a eriterion, as far as such © criterion is a 
possibility, of a candidate's full powers as an artist in design, a specialist In construction and a man of 
business. Itis often argued that you cannot examine on artist in art—it is for that matter also argued 
that you cannot teach art. The answer to the latter argument is thatif you cannot teach art some men 
can certainly learn it, and to the first that though no examimation can plumb the depths of the un- 
fathomable or measure the heights of the sublime, it can certainly slam the door on those who show 
that they have neither depths nor heights in their constitution. 

'o return to the Intermediate, The Institute, true to its poliey of assisting rather than em- 
barrassing the student, and anxious hy every means in its power to promote and encourage the means of 
education, has very wisely decreed that the courses of certain very carefully selected achools should be 
accepted as substitutes for the passing of this Examination. Without going through the complete 
list of these schools it is enough to mention as examples the Architectural Association of London and 
the Architectural Schools of the Universities of London, Liverpool and Manchester. The Institute's 
hold on the qualifications of these recognised courses is secured hy the verdicts of external examiners 
or visitors. ‘These examiners are for the most part members of the Board of Architectural Education, 
or if not are persons in whose judgment on the subject of standard the Board can place entire confidence. 

I have purposely ran through this brief synopsis of our Examination system in the most cursory 
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way because the information is all easily accessible in our printed publications, and because 1 want to 
devote the remainder of my time to some consideration of the future, I hope it will be understood 
that though T hold official position as Chairman of the Board of Architectural Education, | now speak 
as an individual. here aré no party politics in architecture, and there is therefore no obligation 
of loyalty to any particular line of opinion. I believe these matters are so important that it is necessary 
for every one who has had the opportunity of giving thought to them to express his views without 
any bias, 

The whole objects of the Examination system as fostered and controlled by this Institute are first 
to make sure that sound education is going on in the country, and secondly to make sure that only those 
who have successfully learned architecture are admitted as Associates of our body. 

You will notice that I have used the word “ learned “ instead of “ been educated.” There is an 
important distinction here. The Institute has owed and will continue to owe mealeulable thanks, on 
behalf of architecture, to the personnel of the teaching profession. That profession has grown up in our 
own lifetime, and has been recruited almost exclusively from the men who owed their own education, 
directly or indirectly, to the Examination system. Their knowledge of the difficulties, opportunities 
and circumstances which beset the teaching of architecture are very great, and the presence of many 
of their number on the Board of Education is of the highest possible value. Now it always has to be 
remembered, and it is very easily forgotten, that learning is a much more important thmg than teaching. 
Teaching is nothing more, in its noblest development, than an aid to learning. I mention this rather 
elementary fact because there is abroad a school of thought which insists that the class of education a 
man receives is of more importance than the class of knowledge he has obtained by learning. I say 
without reservation that I do not care where a man has been educated or how he has been educated so 
long as he knows. 

Having said this, wish to appear to contradict it by saying also that I am no enemy whatever to 
the schoolishness of schools. Some critics have suggested that in some of the more flourishing seats of 
architectural learning there is too academic a spirit, that the work produced is too much of one type, 
and that the actual designing is in a groove of too great similarity. Thus | admit I do not fear in the 
least—in fact, I believe that those who fear it most are forgetting what 1s the nature of architecture. 

Nor, of course, is there anything to be said by me or any sensible person against the multiplication 
of architectural gchools. ‘Che more the better—if they are all good. So long as it ia remembered that 
a school is primarily a place in which to learn, and only secondarily a place in which to teach, we can 
continue to give as we do unqualified thanks for the great benefits they have rendered and are con- 
tinually rendering to the standard of knowledge among young practising architects. 

An interesting and most encouraging sign of our present condition in connection with architectural 
edneation is the growth of a strong and very divergently expressed enthusiasin on the subject of reform. 
It is rather difficult when voices clamour from every side in tones of violent disagreement to be m 
sympathy with all the clamourers, but in spite of this difficulty ] am tempted to lay claim to such 
sympathy ; for the clamour covers, in all its manifestations, that wholesome energy which is the 
muainspring of progress. From one quarter there comes the msistent suggestion that what is needed 
for the enlargement of educational growth is the abolition of the stranglehold of the R.1.B.A., and it 
is contended by this group of believers that the whole control of the examining system should be in the 
hands of the Universities. ‘To do this group justice, I do not suppose they really mean to exclude from 
the controlling bodies a certain school of architecture which won its way to preeminence before some 
of the said Universities were born, and which is certainly not behind them in standard of excellence. 
Others insist that examination can only be fairly conducted by professional teachers ; some, I beheve, 
maintain that a student should only be examined by his own teachers. By some it is felt that the 
Institute should do its utmost to prolong the period of study, and as a consequence should delay the age 
of entering the profession. All these contentions can, I think, be cleared of those elements which are 
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foreign to the real point of issue, and can be boiled down to what many people would call reform, but 
which I should prefer to call by a different name. The word reformation implies one of some sort in 
the person or body to be reformed. For myself I can see no vice whatever m the prevailing system. 
All that it suffers from is the old familiar nursery ailment of growing pains. The education system ts 
hecoming a big boy—a very big boy by now, and what is needed is nothing more than an adjustment 
in order to bring the machinery of his existence into line with the facts of his new conditions. The 
call for a more intimate participation in the examination system, the demand for greater stimulus to 
higher education, the wish for a wider territorial extension of the benefits of such education can all, 1 
think, be met by very simple devices of organization, One clamour I hope will never be met—the 
voice, I mean, of those who desire that the body which started the educational improvement which 
superseded mere pupilage should abandon its interest in education and should hand the keys of entry 
to its own body over to other institutions, 

The Board of Education in Architecture must be strengthened, enlarged, so as to be representative 
of all the national interests which concern themselves with architectural education, and made capable of 
securing the services of every human and national foree which cares about its ends ; but it must remain 
a body appointed or invited by the R.LB.A., it must jealously and zealously serve the interests of the 
Institute in excluding unsuitable men from membership, and it must or should be the permanent 
national force in the control of the examination system. How is all this to be carried out? In the 
first place the bonds which at present unite our Board to the teaching bodies of the country must be 
enlarged. ‘This can be done without any loss of dignity by the Institute and with a great increase of 
prestige. Every large recognised school, recognised [ mean in our technical sense, should have repre- 
sentation on the Board. Similarly there should be on the Board such representation as we may be 
able to invite, and to secure all national bodies interested in our work. Weshould not, I think, shrink 
from inviting the Edueation Offices of England and Scotland, the Royal Academy and the older 
Universities to help us by the presence of their nominees. The Council here would retain the nght of 
electing from our Institute the main body of the Board, but the effect of the enlargement im the direc- 
tions indicated would be to make it national as well as professional in character. 

Obviously and very rightly a Board of this increased size and rather changed mentality would be 
administrative and deliberative rather than executive, and it would remit the fonctions of detailed 
control to a sub-committee largely composed of teaching members of the Board, whose duties, however, 
would be strictly controlled by the Board itself. They would in fact be responsible to the Board. No 
one knows at this moment how far the State itself may take interest im and give aid to architectural 
education ; but it is well to keep such possibilities m view, and it is clear thatjthe State could only 
welcome the appearance of an authority which by its power and its widespread ecnattannes is ready to 
be the proper channel for any State help—tI don't merely mean money—that may be forthcoming. 

I make this suggestion with full knowledge of the criticisms that may assail it, and am prepared to 
hear that I am treading on dangerous ground. No ground is dangerous to those who know how to 
tread, and I want to see our Inatitute slip forward boldly to let the world know that she is visibly as 
well as actually the presiding foree in education for our profession. 

As for our relationship to the schools, [ propose, as you see, to strengthen it by a more real 
admission of the schools to representation. We have been asked to give the schools greater rein by 
according recognition such as will exempt students not only from our Intermediate Examinations, but 
also from our Final Examination, This cannot wholly be done. The schools ask too much when they 
demand, even under limitations, that we should consider any man as qualified for our Associateship 
without having examined him ourselves in any degree whatever. The most reasonable compromise in 
regard to this point would be as follows. Some of us are hoping that the professional part of our Final 
Examination should be enlarged into something more real than it is at present, Our idea i is that ne 
student should be considered passed for Associateship until he has obtained two eertificates—one in the 
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artistic and technical side of his craft and the other in the professional, and that he should be allowed 
to pass first whichever of these two departments of test his own circumstances dictate as most con- 
venient. If, therefore, any schools arrive at such a condition of supremacy as to be worthy of obtaining 
for their students exemption from a large part of our Final Examination, it should be possible to arrange 
that the Institute, while always continuing to hold its own examinations, should grant such a measure 
of exemption to the students of selected schools as would not abrogate its own power of saying the final 
word as to a candidate's fitness. ‘The Institute, in fact, might say to the schools something of this 
kind : Our examination is now of two parts—the technical and the professional. We will not grant 
to any other body than ourselves the right of passing applicants in the professional test ; that is our 
affair, and we are the best and the sole judges of it. With regard to the technical part of our qualifying 
examination, we are willing (subject to such safeguards as at present protect our exemptions from the 
Intermediate Examination) to recognise as qualifying for exemption certain advanced courses and 
examinations of selected universities and schools, subject always to this proviso—that our examining 
body must in every case be judges of the standard reached in design. My own view on this particular 
subject, which has already been the subject of friendly debate between the Board of Architectural 
Education and the Council, is that the Institute might retain its essentially necessary hold on the design 
test without insisting that the design examination should be eondueted on the Institute premises. In 
fact, I imagine that it might be possible for a school pupil of a school ~ recognised for the Final 
Examination to pass the whole of his exemption test on the school or university premises, except that 
he would necessarily have to pass the Professional Examination at the Institute, and that his exemption 
on the technical side would not be obtainable until the Institute had passed the drawings produced by 
him in the design test at his university or school. 

A word should here be said about the control on the standard of the schools which the Institute 
should continue to exercise. At present this hold is secured by the fact that im the first place no 
school is admitted to “ recognition ” rank except after a special inspection by members of the Board 
of Architectural Education, and seeondly, the courses and examinations on which the recognition is 
based are constantly under the eye of external examimers, all of whom are either appointed or nominated 
by the Board, or otherwise in touch with it. That hold, if I may so term the very amicable relationship 
at present prevailing, will need to be strengthened and systematised. It is at least probable that the 
existing arrangement as regards external examiners will be suitably supplemented by the appointment 
of inspectors. The reasons for this I need not enter into, especially as the point, which is a purely 
administrative one, may be brought out in the debate which follows my paper. 

I realise that I have spoken at tedious length. The fault is not. so much mine as that of the vast- 
ness of the subject. There are many essential topics which I have not touched. It does not follow 
that I have forgotten theirimportance. Improvement of the syllabus ; the personnel of the examining 
staff; the payment of examiners; the proper age for beginning and ceasing to be an examiner ; 
the necessity for a rotation among the external examiners or visitors ; the proper age for visitors and 
external examiners; the charactor of the chairman of the Board—all these are matters of great import- 
ance and of « highly debatable character, which shortness of time prevents me from approaching 
to-night. I had also hoped to enlarge on the benefactions with which generous donors have in various 
towns endowed the study of architecture, town-planning and kindred subjects. It would be ungrateful 
not to give public thanks for these, though I cannot here enlarge upon them. 

But I have one final general word to say—an echo of something which I said a short while back. 
It has been suggested that if our examination system had years ago been liberated from the embrace 
of the Institute (I prefer the word “ embrace" to stranglehold), the British Government would have 
recognised architects, when the war broke out, as useful and employable assets ; that a demonstrably 
low standard of intelligence and attainments among British architeots led to the setting aside of the 
architectural profession as a useless unit in the national crisis, and that the Royal Institute of British 
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Architects is to blame, and alone to blame, for the fact that an all-wise und all-seeing Ministry was in 
the right when it wrote us off as negligible incompetents. 

The idea that university control would have saved the situation doesn't appeal to me and doesn't 
worry me. I have the most genuine belief in the teaching power of the excellent schools which the 
young universities have started, and of the still young schools which some of the older ones have 
established. Ihave also a genuine and hopeful belief in the non-university schools which are springing 
up and multiplying all around us; and lastly, I have an old affection and loyal admiration for the 
heroic Architectural Association and its unsurpassed reeord of educational achievement. In fact, I 
believe that the vigour of architectural education all over the country is one of the healthiest and 
most brilliant things in an England which is not always brilliant and not m all its departments healthy : 
but I cannot be persuaded by any threats or arguments that there iz any reason whatever why the 
Royal Institute of British Architects should release its love of or its affectionate hold upon the education 
system which it promoted, fostered, and still controls. 

(Apudl report of the discussion on the foregoing Paper 


will appear im the next isaue of the JOURNAL.) 





NOTES ON A NOBLE LIFE — 
HONORE DAUMET. 
By THe PResrpEnt. 


No modern French architect commanded such 
universal and affectionate regard in his profession as 
Honoré Daumet; and the Royal Institute will wel- 
come the finely printed and illustrated volume,* 
recently presented to the Library, which records his 
lifo and work. The author of the memoir, Charles 
Girault, is one of the two pupils (the other, Louis 
Bernier, died this year) who had the honour of joining 
their Master as members of the Institut de France, 
whore he was 80 greatly honoured asa leader. Himself 
the most brilliant living exponent of French archi- 
tectural art, his high professional reputation, happily 
united with a sympathetic personality, hag made 
him the natural successor to the position which 
Daumet held so long. Fate has been kind of late to 
our profession, and with Sir Aston Webb President of 
our own Royal Academy, and M. Ch. Girault in a like 
position at the Académie des Beaux-Arts, the glass 
slipper is at last fitted to the foot of Architecture, and 
the Cinderella of the arta becomes the acknowledged 
Princess. 

In the obituary Diseourse delivered before the 
members of the Académie on the death of Daumet, 
the orator, M. Roujon,t took for his text the words of 
Francois Blondel, atthe inauguration by Colbert of the 


*™ Notes alr la Vie et lew (Euvres de Honoré Daumet, 
membre de "Institut, ete, 1026-1911, précéddes d'une 
préface de Leon Heuzey, membre de l'Institut, ot aceom- 
pagnées d'une trentaine de reproductions en noir et on 
couleura. Par Charles Girault, membre de I Institut, 
Inspecteur-Général dea Hatimentsa civils oft Palais 
nationaux.” Paris: Vietor Jacquemin, 1910, in-4, papier 
d@° Arches, or, cour. | 

t Then Beorétaire-perpétuel de |'Académie: succeeded 
at hie death by the present Seerétaire, M. Ch. Widor, 
the eminent composer. 


Académie royale d’Architecture;* ‘‘ Pour étre vrai- 
ment architecte, il ne suffit pas d’avoir une médioen 
connaissance des régles de cet art excellent. Cette 
qualité demande un concours de tant de vertus et de 
connaissances différentes que la vie ne suffit: pas pour 
Vaequénr.” The life of Daumet was, indeed, wholly 
devoted to the reetitude of conduct and manifold 
knowledge which his great predecessor indicated as 
necessary to the true architect. There was, I often 
thought, something of the sacentotal in his character, 
Of a very sweet gravity, even in his youth (* We always 
called him* Monsieur’ Daumet,”’ said Paseal), he was, 
aa tt were, ordained to his art; had he not been a pre- 
late of Architecture, he must certainly have found 
his vocation as a prince of the Church, 

Although class distinction in France is by no meana 
obliterated since the Revolution, the education in 
common of rich and poor is of immense advantage to 
the man who rises from the ranks. He is not handi- 
capped by the unpleasing intonation, or lack of aspi- 
rates, which marks with us the child of o mean street 
as of different birth from the public-school boy, His 
phonetics are those of hia equals at any stage of his 
career. The speech of Daumet was perfect, his fragile 
voice of beautiful and delicate quality ; many sup- 
posed him to be of * vieille souche.” He represented 
the best type of refined French gentleman (and how 
delightful that is !), yet he was of very humble origin, 
His mother was a poor hard-working woman of the 
“ petit-commerce,” and young Daumet ran hererrands 
aml helped in the little shop; eventually becoming 
~ Office-boy “ to M. Hérard, an architect. Thence he 
went as clerk to M. Saint-Pére, filled his evenings with 
hard study, was admitted free to the atelier Blouot, 
and, at twenty years of age, gained admission to the 
Keole des Beaux-Arts. The road was now open; he 
earned his living by day, studied at night—his devoted 
mother watching beside him to keep him awake—and, 
at twenty-nine, carried off the Grand-Prix de Rome. 

* 31 December, 1671. . 
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He returned from Rome in 1861. The Emperor 
Napoléon LL, being then fired with the ambition to 
write a monumental Life of Cassar, deatred topo- 
graphical surveys of the battle-fields of Philippi and 
the Pharsalia; Léon Heuzey, the archmologist, 
surviving and lifelong friend of Daumet—who writes 
the preface to Girault’s biography—was selected for 
the task, and invited young Daumet to undertake the 
architectural details, Asteam corvette, * La Biche,” 
was placed at the disposal of the expedition ; it was 
the morrow of the Crimean war, and the Turks re- 
ceived them with all honour. The friends explored 
Macedonia, Thrace, Illyria, Epirus, and returned with 
many classic trophies which are now at the Louvre. 
Daumet then entered the architectural department of 
the city of Paris, acting as junior to Gilbert and 
Qirestel. 

The work of Daumet as an architect was too con- 
siderable to describe here. At first in collaboration 
with Louis Duc, and later alone, he did much of the 
reconstruction of the Palais de Justice, in particular 
the Cour d‘Appel with its extensive appurtenances, 
and all the central block between the Cour Saint- 
Martin and the Galene Marchande; at Grenoble he 
restored and enlarged the Law Courts and built the 
Hiatel des Facultés for the University ; carried out, 
too, the restoration of the famous Roman theatre at 
Orange, and of the Basilica of Saint-Pierre at Vienne. 
His most notable achievement was the resurrection, 
for General Henri d'Orléans (Duc d’Aumale), of the 
Chateau de Chantilly, the historic dwelling of the 
Montmorency and Condé families, destroyed during 
the Revolution ; the chapel is undoubtedly the finest 
of his creations. Chief architect of the Chateau de 
Saint-Germain-cn-Laye, the continuation of the ex- 
tensive works begun by Millet occupied him to the 
very last. 

His relations with his great chents were very happy. 
though the gentle Daumet was inflexible where artistic 
principles were concerned, and is said to have had 
furious discussions with the Duc d’Aumale (** Pas 
toujours commode, Daumet!" said he). Yet when 
the Duke invited the members of the Institut to 
inspect the splendid el tes which, with its priceless 
contents, was his free gift to them, he insisted that his 
dear architect and ally should do the honours, and 
show to his fellow members the wonders of Chantilly, 
Leopold IT. of Belgium was not, perhaps, a very 

pular personage im England, but he was a great 

rilder ; he would spend hours with his friend Daumet 
at his drawing-board, working out vast schemes fit to 
occupy two or three generations of architects. Some 
ofthese projects were executed for the King by Girault, 
the designer's favourite pupil. 

But it was, above all, as a teacher that Daumet 
was reverenced. Apart from the great success of the 
atelier he founded in 1862, it was his real love for the 
students, his pleasure in their company, the enthu- 
siastic interest he took in their studies, his pride in 
their triumphs, that made him so powerful a leader, 
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so great an influence for good in his profession. Had 
his modesty allowed, he might have claimed like 
Solomon, “ I have taught thee in the way of wisdom, 
I have led thee in right paths.” This frail, placid, 
urbane gentleman was, moreover, a very lion when 
there was question of defending the rights and privi- 
leges of his fellow-architects; under the velvet glove 
was the iron hand of the Master. 1 had the greatest 
love and veneration for him, and treasure the know- 
ledge that he extended his affection to me—a# stranger. 
When a compliment was paid me, after his death, his 
son's* first words of congratulation were: How this 
would have pleased my father had he lived!” Ieom- 
mend the example of his life to all students of our art: 
and our thanks are due to the distinguished architect 
of the Petit Palais and the Palais de Lacken for the 
way in which he has performed the pious duty of 
recording it. 
J. W. 8. 








THE AMERICAN’S HOME. 

Usri. resent years the builders of houses in this 
country kept one Big Idea always in mind. They 
said in effect, ““ There are more women than men. 
Ninety-nine per cent. of the women spend practically 
all their livea in domestic duties, and they may 
be divided into three classes: (1) Those who work 
for other people ; (2) Those who do their own work ; 
(3) Those who look after Class (1). The trivial 
rounds, the common tasks ate good for their souls 
and bodies. Therefore we will build houses that 
will keep women well employed.” British thorough- 
ness cannot point to any other idea that achieved o 
greater success. Honses were built many storeys high. 
There was no water upstairs, Bath water had to be 
boiled in kettles. All slope had to be carried down 
to the ground floor or to the basement. There waa 
much polishing of grates, outside and inside door 
furniture and washing of hearths and steps. The 
makers of the thousand-and-one household utensils 
enthusiastically followed the builder's lead. The Rig 
Idea met with « cold reception in America. An un- 
developed country of immense wealth with a «mall 
population and fewer women than men naturally 
wanted to make the most of everybody's powers. 
Lubour-saving was quickly recognised as a necessity, 
and this affected the plan to a big extent; so that 
to-day the American kitchen is « model of efficiency 
for the whole world. But the Big Idea had a certain 
value, and much stiffening of backbones and fibres 
may be traced to it. ‘There was the notable case of the 
youth of humble origin who rose to fame by his 
thoroughness in carrying out prosaic duties. He 
gives us in his own words the secret of his suceess >— 

“| polished ap that handle so carefullec 

That now | am the ruler of the Queen's Navee.” 

* Georges Daumet, already eminent as an sag, SES 

aphe-conasultant aux Archives Nation: 


archiviste-paléog 
ales, died December, 1918, aged 45, 
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We must see to it, then, that in removing the drudgery 
we put something better in ita plave, or labour-saving 
may mean merely more time for getting into mischief. 

The big cities of Amenca grew so quickly that the 
authorities could not keep pace with them. This has 
led to serious difficulties in the housing of the working 
classes ; ond, as with us, the War has brought the 
inatter to a head. 

The National Housing Association, New York, has 
kindly sent to the Institute a big parcel of books and 
pamphiets,* that discuss these difficulties and ahow 
how they are being met, Two of the most interesting 
pamphlets to architects are Indian Hilland Industrial 
Housing Developments in America, which deal with 
new villages formed by industrial companies. Mr- 
Grosvenor Atterbury is the architect of Indian Hill, 
aml Messrs. George Post & Sons of Eclipse Park. 
They have used great skill in the general planning 
and in the individual houses. PFhotographa are 
given of Indian Hill showing the most charming 
houses and streets. Eclipse Park is less mature and 
only plans and elevations are given. The plans of 
both schemes are so delightfully simple that they look 
quite easy and almost obvious. Comparing them 
with ours the most prominent points are:—l. Every 
house has a basement for wash-house, heating stove, 
fuel and stores. 2. In many cases the living room 
ia a hall, with the entrance, stairs and dining-room 
opening into it. 3. The working kitchen is big, and 
in the smaller houses it serves also as a dining-room. 
4. Sun porches and verandahs abound. §. The 
biggest bedrooms are small, very few being over 130 
supertictal feet; but there are seldom less than four, and 
all are of useful size. Every bedroom has a generous 
cupboard, and as there are no fireplaces, the actual 
floor space is as much or more than we ar used to. 

Turning to the village plans of these schemes and 
of several designed by Mr. John Nolen, The setiing 
out of the roads, while providing admirable communi- 
cations, makes the most of the contours, the junctions 
of the rounds and the angle sites are skilfully treated, 
existing trees are preserved to « large extent and 
others are planted wherever shade is needed. The 
inajority of the houses are detached and have wide 
shillow plota, the number to the acre varying from 
about nine to twelve. The cost of building has 
Increased through the war, but even now these houses 
cost from 15 to 20 per cent. leas than ours, 

One pamplilet deals with city slams. Some of the 
photographs show comlitions worse than the worst of 
Glasgow or Bethnal Green. Mr, Lawson Purdy, 
writing with « most intimate knowledge of New York, 
utterly damns the “sky-scraper" as an evil, in- 
sanitary thing. America has learned much from 
our expermments. Mr. Purdy’s pamphlet should be 
atudied by those who are inclined to imitate New 
York's greatest failure. 

Some of the so-called model houses are horrible. 
Badly planned, with worse elevations, obviously 

_* See the Jownwat. for 24th January, 
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designed, if the word may be used, by well-meaning 


people whose ignorance is only exceeded by their 


indifference to the arduous training added to the fine 
appreciation of good building which alone can pro- 
duce a home worthy of the name. This is not 
intended 5 a criticism of Americana in general, but of 
that class of reformer who is, unfortunately, fairly 
common in every country. Cleanliness and goo 
drains are always on the side of beauty. The best in 
human nature deniands much more, This point of 
view is strongly insisted on by many of the writers 
under review, and the results they give prove its value, 

There are many other interesting topics discussed 
in these books, and much valuable information will be 
found in their pages; but enough has been said to 
show that America is tackling ite housing difficulties 
in a characteristic and generous manner. The results 
80 far are splendid, May the efforts of the National 
Housing Association continue to be blessed with the 
success they deserve ! 

5. B. Cavnrrern [F.] 


REVIEWS. 
OLD LONDON RELICS, 

“ Unknown London." By Walter George Bell, 
ref, 8o., sean 16 Wlustrations ond map, 
Lane, The Body Head] 

We know Mr. Bell from the important paper read 
at a General Meeting of the Institute on 4th March 
1918 on “ The Rebuilding of London after the Great 
Fire,” which introduced a scholarly antiquary and a 
literary craftsman to the Institute. The title may be 
vriticised as exaggerated and savouring of the 
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journalistic headline. The book deals with « score or 
so of subjects, but as its items have been selected froni 
collections in the Egyptian rooms at the British 
Museum and from the Record Office, as well as from 
the streets and lanes of the City, their connection with 
London, known or unknown, is but fortuitous, Mr. 
Bell claims that he has not gone outside the City for 
matter save twice, to Wapping and Westminster ; 
but he forgets that also the Roman Bath in the Strand 
and St. Clement Danes are without the City boun- 
dares. It ia rather cruel to suggest that the shrine of 
St. Edward Confessor is as unknown in London as a 
pasepales mummy or even the Duke of Suffalk’s 


The cighteen chapters of the book constitute « 
group of disconnected essays upon historical frag- 
ments—architectural, literary and social—mingling 
the pathos of dim tragedies with the humour of 
adapted statuary and some charming sketches of 
domestic life and economy, All are dealt with in 
style that is attractive, both in its literary ease and 
informing substance. The matter, though old and 
crusted, becomes fresh and stimulating in Mr. Bell's 
hands, The reader is led to unexpected finds in well- 
known corners of the City, and the guide brings light 
to each from his wide store of antiquarian knowledge, 
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Vitruvius at the Strand Bath, H erodotus in the British 


Museum, Foxe at Smithfield, and many less known 


authorities are explored to illuminate his subjects. 

The site of the Mansion House in the time of 
Charles IJ. gains interest as we learn that there the 
Merry Monarch made mockery of the Protector in o 
transformed Equestrian Statue of Sobiesky trampling 
upon a Tork—the gift of the Lord Mayor Vyner, whom 
we remember in Pepys. Among the more vividly 
interesting sketches is that of 34 Great Tower Street 
and the wine merchant's business conducted therein 
down toourday. With this may be coupled the domes- 
tic details, compiled in the Guildhall Library, of an un- 
happy home in Cannon Street of the reign of 
Edward 11. The chapter on the remains of the City 
Wall in Mesars, Barber's bonded warehouse in Cooper's 
Row, Trinity Square, has considerable importance : 
the portion of the wall remaining in the Post Uihice 
area in Newgate is noted, hut no reference is made to 
the large portion discovered and destroyed upon the 
site of the new Old Bailey. In another vem, the 
chapter on the martyrs of the Smooth-field is masterly. 

The book is small, packed with interest, to the 
Londoner, and has an especial claim upon architects 
from ite clearness of archmological statement, and 
withal it is so pleasantly written as to be certain of a 
mitch wider audiénes, It has already passed into a 
seoond edition. Some of the photographic prints are 
suggestive, as is the sketch map of the Roman Wail, 
but these illustrations might be amplified with ad- 
vantage. 

The sympathy and charm of the author cannot be 
mistaken or overlooked in a review. 

Beresrorp Prre [F.]. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 

Church of the Holy Sepulchre, Jerusalem [pp 151-4). 
To the Editor, Jounnat R.LBA— 

Sin,—Professor Lethaby has twice complimented 
me for my efforts to elucidate the curiously intricate 
and purposely mystified history of the greatest of 
Christian monuments—the Holy Sepulchre Church, 
Jerusalem. I remember reading in his Medieval Art 
(1904) that the best historical theory on the subject 
attempted up to that date was my privately printed 
brochure, reviewed by Rev. A. Headlam in the Quar- 
ferly, July 1899; he now repeats this enconuum in 

our pages, As this latter, for which I have to thank 
him, is couched somewhat in the form of an invitation 
to “ Correspondence,” you will perhaps permit me the 
pleasure of replying to some of his remarks, 

Mosaic picture of 8. Pudenziana: My identifica- 
tion of this as a representation of Constantine's 
buildings, Jerusalem, occurred to me when turning 
over the leaves of Cav. di Rossi's great folio on the 
mosaics at Rome. I was struck by the evident error of 
the famous Cavaliere in supposing it to represent some 
part of Ancient Rome; but where are the two 
Columns, the Colosseum, and the features of the great 
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city usually represented for such a purpose at that 
early period, even if we suppose the Pantheon in place 
of the much more probable Holy Sepulchre? On a 
subsequent visit to Jerusalem J waa shown by my 
friend, M. Khitrove, a paper in the Bulletin of the 
Russ. Pal. Society by M. Ainalov referring to this 
mosaic with the same idea in view: this very much 
confirmed me in my theory, 

Professor Lethaby hardly grasps my idea that the 
apse picture ia partly realistic, but chiefly mystical. 
The Heavenly Jerusalem is represented by Con- 
atantine’s “ New Jerusalem,” and Christ occupies the 
throne of His episcopal representative, whilst the 
Hebrew and Gentile Churches crown 88. Peter and 
Paul on either hand. The picture is entirely conven- 
tional, vet the scene ts laid within an open courtyard 
answering completely to the early reports on the 
appearance of the Holy Sepulchre buildings. 

The Crosa: Uf Professor Lethaby ever visits Cyprus 
he will see relic-worship which may be as old as the 
Constantinian era. There, in different parts of the 
island, minute particles of the “Troe Croaz” are 
venerated, which are always enclosed in a hole at the 
meeting of the four arms of a large wooden cross, some 
six or more feet in height. The cross is sometimes 
covered with ornamental metalwork, as in the case 
of the Bologna Cross (see my book, p. 302), 

The Tomb: Profeasor Lethaby is hardly consistent ; 
first he agrees with me that the Tomb resembled 
** Absalom’s Pillar,” and then he insists 1t must have 
been covered with a hemispherical dome. But I am 
afraid there is no shred of evidence that it was ever 
covered by a iets in Prof. Lethaby's sense 
from its ongin up to the present day. I onght to have 
mentioned in my book that gargoyles still stand, or 
did so until recently, on the modern roof of the actual 
Tomb to carry off the rain water which fell on it 
through the ages until the Russians put up the glass 
skylight in 1870 and closed up the traditional 
Pantheon like mode of lighting the interior of the 
church. That the Tomb was always exposed to the 
rain bears out the representation on the Trivulzo and 
other early ivories. T may also mention a3 @ curious 
fact that certain Eastern Christians do not take off 
their hate on walking round the Rotunda, as though 
they considered the Tomb to be still in the open air in 
spite of the skylight. 

The Fagade: Corinthian capitala referred to vary 
in size because they have been pared off at the bottom 
to fit some later building (see Fig. 18). 

The Hemisphere: Professor Lethaby mixes up the 
Constantinian design of 3390 with the Constantinopoll- 
tan typo of church of 50. It seems to me improbable 
that the basilica of the fourth century would be 
paver with a central oupola. [ believe that the oldest 
aailicas of Rome betray no evidence of such a feature 
in their original design: nor does the basilica of 
Bethlehem, which, if not of Constantine's time, is at 
least very ancient, show any trace of provision fora 


central dome in spite of ita triapeal plan, which in after 
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ages became such a favourite with Renaissance 
domical-church builders. I think the erypt of 5. 
Helena must have been reconstructed many times in 
subsequent ages, and consequently conveys no infor- 
mation on the plan of the basilica. 

Mediwval Church: To anyone familar with the 
pectliarities of French Romanesque the carving on 
the facade of the Crusaders’ church will appeal as 
being amongst the finest specimens of that type of art 
in existence. As I have pointed out in my book, the 
building of the church was under the control of French 
patriarchs who would, of course, influence the style of 
ite design. | 

Iam much obliged to Professor Lethaby for his 
reference to drawings (unknown to me) in the MB. 
Room of the British Museum. I will examine them on 
the next opportunity. Gro. Javreny, FEA. 


Defects in Timber. 

To the Editor, Jounwat B.L.B.A.,— | 

Sin,—You were good enough to insert in your issue 
of the 7th a notice asking architects to ussist an 
investigation proposed by the Science Standing Com- 
mittee and the Natural History Museum on the 
subject of defeets produced in timber by boring insects. 
My Committee has since received a communication 
from the Mycological Department of Edinburgh 
University, asking whether any information is obtain- 
able as to mechanical tests on coniferous timber 
attacked by the fungus Ceratostomella pilifera (pro- 
visional designation) giving 4 bluiah-green colour to 
the wood. Presumably this is the ordinary blue sap 
80 familiar toarchitects. Though not strictly embraced 
within the scope of the inquiry referred to, this is a 
very important matter, und the Science Committee 
will be grateful for any information which it can pass 
on to those engaged in this investigation,—Y ours, ete. 

Auax E. Munny, 
Chorman, Science Commuilles- 


“ Dividing the Profession.” 
To the Edior, Jounxat R.LB.A.,— 

Deas Sie,—Sixteen years ago a special commission 
of a thoroughly representative character was 
appointed when the Royal Institute of British 
Architects held a lengthened enquiry before issuing 
an official report which took the form of a public 
memorial addressed under seal to all the various 
authorities and departments, the Borough Councils, 
Local Government Bodies, Guardians and all con- 
cerned in such affairs in regard to the position and 
duties of officials employed to do work of an archi- 
tectural nature carried out at the public expense. 
This document was published in facsimile in the 
R.LEB.A. Jovrxan (December 10th, 1904, pp. 104-5 
and pp. 111 ef seq. gave references) bearing the auto- 
graphs of the President, Vice-Presidenta and others as 
representatives of the Council, and all the Presidents 
of the Allied Societies also signed. This authoritative 
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and definite exposition of the mind of the Institute 
cannot be treated as a mere “scrap of paper.” All 
loyal members of our society are bound to conform to 
ita conclusions, Individuals not prepared to agree 
can do one of two things—vcither resign or take con- 
atitutional means to amend the deciions to which 
their personal exception is taken. 

In his letter, printed in the current issue of the 
JouRNAL, p. Ld, Mr, F. R. Hiorns quotes some 
atatesmanlike remarks by the President to the effect 
that “ within the Institute private and official archi- 
tects are entitled to equal consideration and honour,” 
I agree and have suggested nothing to the contrary, 
but certainly [ must insist that every member is bound 
to uphold his alma mater by fostering it as the guar- 
dian of the interests of all the members. When ad- 
mitted to the roll cach candidate willingly undertakes 
to maintain rts authority to the best of his ability. 
 T suggest that the following quotation from Mr. 
Hrorns communication should also be applied to the 
above remarks and conclusions, He says, “ Frank 
and general acceptance of so sound a principle should 
do much towards at least uniting together our mem- 
bership.” 

Nevertheless no attempt has been made to explain 
how the establishment of any sort of omnium gatherum 
of salaried building experts, road surveyors, official 
architects and borough surveyors founded to further 
their professional situations can be made reasonably 
co-operative with Conduit Street, while class interests 
advanced in this fashion can hardly coincide with the 
welfare of the Institute asa whole. The fostering of 
architecture as a fine art is sadly hampered by 
restrictions of this sort and must be consigned to a 
subordinate place. In actual practice the political 
nek thus ron will inevitably arise whenever the pre- 
eminence of our chartered society clashes with so 
partisan a body, partly comprising o few of our own 
members and made up by outsiders. The more effi- 
cent they are as administrators the more difficult. 
The capacity and status of the R.1.B.A., in fact, is: 
challenged by the creation of such an exclusive asso- 
ciation of officials. Fine phrases about architecture, 
aa set out in their preamble, fail to ameliorate the 
mundane purpose of this enterprise. To make such 
an official union strong enough to deal efficiently 
with powerful official bodies of employers, where finan- 
cial affairs preponderate, its organisation cannot pro- 
ceed single-hunded and must realise as a sine gud non 
that no distinctions will be admitted as to mere archi- 
tectural qualifications. No diploma is needed, and in 
the eves of the law anyone can claim the name of 
“ Architect." “ Jack's as good as his master” ! 

This correspondence has served its pu , so far 
as Tam concerned for the moment. Mr. Hiorna saya 
it 14 a pity it was begun at all, and Mr, Sheppard 
hewails that it cannot be * pursued with advantage.” 
The subject, however, will crop up again when this 
official association gets active. The strident attitude 
exhibited by its representatives who attended the 


BUSINESS ORGANISATION AMONGST ARCHITECTS 


Institute meeting on lst December, held after their 
initial gathering was over, did not augur well for peace 
in future. Hence my protest, though Mr. Sheppard 
ends up by saying he “ can never hope to bottom " my 
“ incomprehensible reasoning,” [did my best to make 


the real issue clear. Mavaice B. Anams [F,). 
Chiswick, 1th February, 1020. 


BUSINESS ORGANISATION AMONGST 
ARCHITECTS. 
By Ropert Atkinson [f",). 
[From the Journal of the Amerione Pnatitute of Aredifects.| 


Among the contributory causes of that “ architec- 
tural inefficiency " which is the subject of so much 
contemporancous discussion, perhaps the greatest is 
the lack of business organisation amongst architects 
themselves. 

It is said that the architect loves to call himself an 
artist and to cultivate that irresponsibility so dear to 
the Bohemian, or to shelter himself behind the mask 
of professional tradition and to cover his defects by 
the thought that such things are unprofessional—a fly- 
away artist or soulless dummy, according to tempera- 
ment, but never, or seldom, a person with a grasp of 
&s,d. In other words, a person for whom the average 
client lives in constant trepidation under the fear of 
unforeseen expenses. 

That these things are true of some architects 1s 
scarcely to be denied. How large a proportion they 
bear, in numbers, to the whole of the practising pro- 
fession, | do not know, but after an experience at the 
hands of such a practitioner, one can, therefore, under- 
stahd the tendency of manufacturing firms to dispense 
with the architect and to secure a fixed firm estimate 
for the work from a builder, including plans, or to em- 
ploy only those few architects whose business ability 
approaches most closely to the required efficiency, 
with very little regard for the purely architectural as- 
pect, aa itis generally understood, Few architects can 
hope to compete against such large contracting estab- 
lishments, with their efficient systems of costing and 
organisation, and if the same thing is to become gen- 
eral in the architectural world, it will most surely be 
at the expense of the individuality of the designer and 
of the separate existence of the individual practitioner, 
a losa which, from the artistic point of view, will hardly 
bear thinking about. A busineas man controls, we wil 
say, the general organisation; he handles great cash 
accounta, smokes large cigars, entertains largely and 
advertises extensively; he employs two hundred 
people—designers, draughtsmen, costing clerks, sur- 
veyors, engineers, and clerical staff; he can give a 
fixed firm extimate for any job, turn out the drawings 
necessary in twenty-four hours, and, when necessary, 
undertake contracting work. Each section of his 
organisation does only its quota of work; the de- 
signer passes on the sketches to a draughtsman, the 
draughtsman to the engineer, the engineer to the sur- 
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vevor, and thus each individual is tied to lis particular 
job, cannot become an all-round architect, and cannot 
hope to establish business on his own weeount in face 
of such competition, or provide the cash necessary if 
he could overcome the other obstacles. 

It is the business man wlio arranges the affair and 
the artist who provides the oil for the works. The 
difference between such a firm aud the average large 
contracting firm is difficult to find ; ‘the one is called 
Building Ltd., and the other Architecture td. ; that 
appears to be all. 

Limited liability companies for architecture, or 
something of the sort, are within the bounds of possi- 
bility in the very near future, and to counteract such 
tendencies ts surely the aim and hope of all true archi- 
tects. It goea without saying that a more efficient 
education in practical and business affairs is an essen- 
tial element in any reform, and [ think some sort of 
public educational campaign on architectural matters, 
conceived in a large apirit and free from personal ideas, 
engineered from a central department for the good of 
the profession generally, would do a great work in dis- 
pelling from the public mind the idea that architecture 
ia a case of the lowest estimate and in awaking public 
interest generally. Such a campaign would need to be 
worked through the popular journals and graded to 
awaken interest progressively. All this, however, 
leaves the problem of the small professional man with 
limited resources very much as in pre-War dave, and, 
possibly, by his inability to rise with the times, in 
worse case than before. [t is with the idea of finding 
a solution to this problem that the following ideas have 
bean penned, 

I see no reason why several persona should not 
group themselves together, as presently expounded, 
and, by their combined resources prpeny organised, 
combat upon their own grounds the greater firms, at 
the same time preserving that invaluable architectural 
quality of “ individuality,” so that in the long future 
each building would be stamped by the character of its 
designer and ita personality be as convincing as works 
by Brunelleschi or Peruzzi. 

The fundamental idea is that as each architect in 
practice pays from his commission a certainpercentage 
for office and establishment charges, which we will aay 
amounts to one-third of his fees, it is obvious that a 
reduction of expenses and greater efficiency could be 
secured by several persons combining and pooling 
their office organisations; would it not then be of 
creat udvantage for a dozen young men, including if 
you like the greatest divergency of temperament and 
capabilities, to ran in harness for their mutual advan- 
tage ? The combination might include specialists in 
designing, town planning, decoration, construction, 
engineering, surveying, and business. 

tach would look after his own clients and pay into 
the common fund the one-third of his fees which his 
individual office would cost: there would thus be no 
question about his not receiving a due share of profits. 
From thia general fund all office expenses would be 
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paid, rent, cost of materials and cost of drawing office. 
The drawing office costs would vary according to the 
size of the job, but as each would be in proportion to 
the funds paid in, it would equalise itself. The vol- 
umé of work provided would enable the co-partners 
to employ an efficient general manager for office work : 
they would be able to keep fully occupied a ian 
eligineer and a quantity surveyor, with the added 
advantage of having always available for consultation 
in difficult cases their various expert co- partners. 
Consultations of this sort would be paid for out of 
general funds, at agreed rates, and co-partners not 
fully occupied could lend themselves to the general 
office at salary rates. 

Work in which it was necessary for any particular 
oo-parkner to co-operate with another would be shared 
as joint work, and work introduced directly through 
the executed work of any particular man would remain 
the ‘property of that co-partner, | 

Toensure an adequate contribution to general funds, 
a4 minimum payment of £10) per annum might be 
levied which, representing as it does, on a 5 per cent. 
basis, jobs costing £2,000, would be within the reach of 
almost any young architect and would not tend to 
exclude men just commencing practice. Regular meet- 
ings of co-partnors to transact business would bo held, 
and, finally, surplus funds would be divided between 
thembers in the ratio of their contributions, 

It seems to me that some such sort of working agree- 
ment, preserving, as it does, to the full, the present 
independence of the architect, yet giving the advan- 
tages of o great organisation in addition, and the 
chance for every clever man to secure an independent 
practice with the least possible expenditure and the 
greatest possible chances of success, would go a long 
way toward a solution of the problem of efficiency, by 
reason of the powerful organisation possible after a 
certain amount of experience in running. | 

The architect has a tendency to over-emphasise the 
idealistic attributes of the profession; by eo doing he 
Bi the impression of being a dreamer rather than a 
doer, and so undermines public confidence. Whereas, 
what the profession needs is more certain or more 
atable bentitions of employment, and, whilst under 
such a scheme the individual need not be less artistic 
or less irresponsible, the genéral organisation at his 
back would counteract his deficiencies and quite pos- 
sibly make a success of what would otherwise be a 
failure in business. | 

The collective experience gained would permit a 
much mor rapid accumulation of business acumen 
than is possible by the slow process of a bare living 
practice, even if each of the joint practices taken 
separately was of the throadbare order, 

To prevent absorption of the co-operative organisa- 
Hon, or its exploitation by single members, it might 
probably be a good thing to provide that a maximum 
earning be fixed beyond which point a member would 
= required to resign and to establish an independent 
office, 
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CHRONICLE, 

Mr. Waterhouse'’s Paper on Architectural Education. 

The subject brought before the Institute by Mr. 
Waterhouse at the meeting last Monday attracted « 
full attendance of members and of others interested 
In the future of architectural education in this country. 
The author delivered the Paper apparently quite ex- 
tempore, speaking with perfect fluency and without 
the aid of either print or MS. The Paper, however, 
was in type, and advance copies had been circulated 
among likely speakers some days in advance of the 
meeting. The debate, which was brought to a close 
by the President at 10.30, was contributed to by Sir 
L. Amherst Selby Bigge, K.C.B., Permanent Secretary 
of the Board of Education, who moved the vote of 
thanks; Mr. W. R. Davies, (.5., Principal Assistant 
Secretary of the Technological Branch of the Board, 
whe seconded the motion: Professor Beresford Pite 
[¥.]| (Royal College of Art), Professor C. H, Reilly [F.] 
(Liverpool University), Professor A. FE. Richardson 
[¥.] (London University), Professor A. (. Dickie [F.] 
(Manchester University), Mr. Maurice Webb, D.S.0. 
[ F.] (President of the Architectural Association), Mr, 
Lowia Solomon [F.] (Vice-President of the Board of 
Architectural Education), Mr. Alan B. Munby [F.] 
(Hon. Examiner in Architecture), Mr, Lionel E. 
Budden [4.] (Professor Reilly's colleague at Liverpool 
University), and Dr. Elliot Smith, a member of the 
General Medical Council of several years’ standing, 
The last-named made a most helpful contribution te 
the discussion, dealing in his romarks with the aysterm 
of medical teaching and examination in this country, 
and with the relations of the various medical sehools 
with the great professional bodies, the Royal Colleges 
of Physicians and Surgeons. The debate had to be 
closed owing to the lateness of the hour, not from any 
lack of speakers to continue it, The discussion will 
be reported verbatim in the nextiague. 


War Service Candidates for Associateship: Exemption 
from Final Examination : Special Conference. 

A Conference organised by the Council to discuss 
the question of exemption of war service candidates 
from the Final Examination was held at the Institute 
on the 19th January. The President, Mr. John Ww 






AN OPERATIVE BUILDING GUILD SCHEME 


Simpson, was in the chair, supported by the four 
Vice-Presidents and the Hon, Secretary. 

Present, re presenting Allied Societies, wore Messrs. Lies 
F. Tovar Tacentiate] (Devon and Exoter Society), T, EF. 
Milburn iF -] (Northern Architectural Association), L. 
— [F.]( President, York and East Yorkshire Society), 

wage LF} ( Vice-President, ee Architectural 

renin, alle 4 - Taliesin Rees [F.) (President, Liverpool 
Architectural Society’). J. BR. Wighall oe (Sheffield hnchi: 
tectural Society), Sydney Tugwell oe »| (Hants and Iale of 
Wight Association), 5. &. range ] (Bristol Society of 
Architects), Chas. Kempson He (Leicester Bociety of 
Architects}, Ivor J. Jones [.4.) (South Wales lastiente of 
Architeots), Arthur Cly- rats .] (Aberdeen Society of Archi- 
tects), John pa fd lasgow Institute of Architects), 
L. O'Callaghan | net, Yt Architects of Ireland), There 
wore also present Messra. Maurice E. Wobb [F.) (President, 
Architectural Association, London), F. E. Pearce Edwards 
(F.] (Sheffield), Arnold Thornely [F.] (Liverpool), W. E. 

ey (F.] (London), W. P. Rylaxt [ 4.) (Derbyshire), c. B. 
Flockton [F.] (Sheffield), and Ian MacAlister, seoretary, 

The President read the following letter, which had 
been addressed to those invited to attend :— 

Dear Sin,—The Council of tho Royal Institute have 
decided to hold a Conference on the question of the election 
of “ War service candidates” and their exemption from 
the Final Examination, which has recently been the sub- 
ject of some controversy. In addition to several repre- 
sentatives of the Council and to several members who have 
opposed the Council's action, it is desired to have a repre- 
sentative of each of the Allied Societies at the Conference. 
Tahall be very glad if you will kindly ask your Council—or 
the President, if your Council will not be meeting shortly— 
to appoint a representative of your Society to attend the 
Conference which will take place at the Institute on 
Monday, 19th January, at 3.30 p.m.—Faithfully youre, 
las MacArssrenk, Secrelary. 

The question having been exhaustively discussed 
and various solutions suggested, it was finally resolved 
by a unanimous vote to make the following recomumen- 
dations to the Council :— 

(1) That all duly qualified war service candidates 
who passed, or were cxem from passing, the Inter- 
mediate Examination aie after the year 1010, 
ssi ce say forward for election at the earliest 

rt te. 

(2) That the cases of all duly gona ss war Bervice 
candidates who passed, or were oxempted from passing 
the Intermediate Examination before the year 1010, 
and whose applications were received prior to 17th 
June, 1910, should be the subject of careful considera- 
tion by the Board of Architectural Education and the 
Council of the Royal [natitute, 

(3) That if, in the case of any of the candidates 
mentioned in (2), the Council find that thore are spocial 
reasons, such aa disability causal by the war, un- 
doubted and serious interruption of studies, or special 
hardship, they should prepare « list of such candidates, 
with full particulars of their war services, and of the 
special rensons above mentioned, and forward it to 
the Councils of the Allied Societice, and invite theae 
Councils to express their opinion upon the list. 

(4) That, having received the opinions of the Allied 
Societies’ Councils upon the above-mentioned list and 
given them due consideration, tho Royal Institute 
Council should proces! te prepare a final list of pre- 
1910 candidates whom they consider deserving of 
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special consideration, and put these candidates for- 

ward for election with an asterisk against their names, 

and a note to the effect that these candidates have 
been the subject of apecial consideration by the Coun- 
cil, and are put forward aa special cases. 

(5) That after the names have been published, and 
before the election, the Eovyal Institute Council 
should issue to all mombers a circular explaining the 
procetiure that has been adopted with the war eer- 
vioe candidates and detailing tho resolutions passed at 
this Conference, and giving the names of the members 
of the Conference which pageed these resolutions. 

The foregoing report having been considered by the 
Council on 2nd February,and adopted by a unanimous 
vote, the procedure recommended will be carried out 
in due course. 


R.1.B.A. Roll of Honour, 
The followmg further names missing from the 


original list [see Jovrwa. for 10th January] have been 
kindly supplied by members and others :— 


Crostuwarre, Wictt1aAm James [Sfidenf), Killed 
In action. 

Fuitox, ANDREW Wire [Student, 1906], Killed 
in action. 

Prestox, Winwtam Carrer [Stvdewt}, Killed in 


action. 
Noreis, Lesie, 2nd Lieut., RE. [Student], Killed 
in action, March, 1917. 
SUTHERLAND, GEornce Anous, Capt., Seaforth High- 
landers [Licentiate]. Killed in action, 1918. 
Witiiams, Sraxtey H., Lieut., 6th Wiltshires 
Ldeseciate]. Died of wounds. 
War Honours. 
Erratum —Jovurxat, 7th Feb., p. 156: For Beswick, 
Alfred Edward, read Beswick, Winutam [4.}. 
The N ational Federation of Buildin “Trade Op 

tives is issuing reprints of two articles from The ia 
chester Guardian on the Building Guild Committee of 
trade unionists at Manchester which is offering to 
build for the Corporation 2,000 houses. The Com- 
mittee claim to have a monopoly of the local labour 
supplies and to be able, therefore, to build the houses 
much more expeditiously than either private or 
municipal enterprise could do. All the b trade 
unions are represented on and pledged to support the 
Committee, Should the project materia ize, the 
Building Guild would have to organise at short notice 
a wholly new system of democratic works control. 
They would also have to take over the whole of the 
financial and commercial business which is usually 
done by private employers. Presenting the practical 
side of the problem, The Manchester Guardian says :-— 
The men have a monopoly of their ae power, and 
seek to apply it equally to their own advan and to the 
pablic good, Within a measurable period of time there 
are probably 50,144) houses in Manchester is be built or 
rebuilt. There is on immediate and present demand for 


20,140), The, bricklayers, in co-operation with the other 
organised workers in the building induatry, claim that they 
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can build quicker and better under conditions free from 
profiteering. It is their contention that under their own 
democratic control they will work in an atmosphere of 
goodwill and sane discipline that will induce good and 
speedy workmanship. 

The ultimate aim is to form s National Building 
Guild. At present the membership of the Building 
Guild Committee is to be confined to the smallest 
number consistent with representation upon jt of all 
the trades concerned. Probably for Manchester ten 
ora dozen would suffice. As the movement extends 
to other towns and districts similar committees 
would be formed, but, it is hoped, linked up with the 
parent body, an administration common to all being 
desirable if not necessary, On this committee, in 
addition to the trade representatives, would sit one 
representative from the administration, and one from 
the technical, architectural, and survey. 


Io regard to the technics! services (saava The Manche ater 
Guardian) steps have already been taken to secure the bial 
talent, Xo contractor can obtain better men than those 
ready approached by the Guild Committee, 

lt ia in the labour department that we shall find the 
widest, divergence from existing practice. Hern demo- 
oratic control must prevail from the Chief Director down 
to the most obscure job, It is apecifically sect ont in the 
original memorandum, to be subsequently ombodiod in the 
formal document constituting the Committee, that the 
direction and discipline of the whole labour force shail be 
confined to men in good trade union standing, Whether 
the Committers shall appoint the foremen, or whether they 
shall be chosen by their colleagues on tho site, ig of no great 
consequence; the important thing is that the work shall pro- 
ceed with the assent and good will of the workers concerned. 

As for discipline, the trade union officials have no kind 
offear. They are satistied that it will be superior in every 
way to the discipline imposed from above, to which the 
men give only half-hearted and sullen obedience, The 
Committee have already decided upon tho terma of am- 
ployment. They ore just and generous, but their disclo- 
sure at the present juncture, it ix held hy those responaible, 
would be premature and undesirable. 


As regards preparations for the future National 
Guild, the main pointa are briefly summarised in 
The Manchester (ruardian as follows :-— 


I, All plant and material and other tangible property 
ghall bo vested in three trustees. 

2. After two year, if the building industry us a whole 
shall decide to form a National Guild, but provided such 
National Guild shall inelode all and every grado in the 
industry, the trustees shall transfer all property veatod in 
them to the properly constituted Guild authority, All 
disputes shall be referred to the Chairman for the timo 
being of the Parliamentary Committee of the Trade Uniona 
fongresa, of his nominee, and the Minister of Labour or hia 
nome. 

Bot why, it may be asked, drag in the Minister of 
Labour? The anawer is that the State ia directly inter. 
eated. It te soond Guild dootrine that the State shall own 
oll material and asseta, holding them in trast both fer the 
community and the Guilds. The poouliar roperty of the 
National nild ia the organined CLE peal 9 of its own 
labour power, Property ia rightly vested im the State ; 
control with the Guilds, This is the fundamental differ. 
ence between the National Goildsman and the Syndicaliat, 

a, LfJafter two yoars » National Building Guild shall be 
constituted, the Building Guild Committee shall transfer 
to it all existing contracts, and sither bo dissolved of 
absorbed into the national organisation, = 
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“Luxury” Building: The Appeal Tribunal. 

The appeal tribunal set up in connection with the 
powers given to local authorities to prohibit building 
operations which interfere with the provision of 
dwelling accommodation has been constituted by the 
Miniater of Health os follows :-—Mr. E. B. Charles, 
U.B., K.C., Chairman: Sir J. 5. Harmood-Banner, 
M.P.; Mr. James Storrs, J.P., F.1.0.B., Chairman of 
the Industrial Council for the Building Industry ; 
Councillor R. Wilson, J.P., Chairman of the Resettle- 
ment Conumittee of the Industrial Council; Sir John 
Wormald, K.B.E. 

Mr, Storrs and Councillor Wilson, it is stated, were 
nominated by the Industrial Council for the Building 
Industry, at Dr. Addison's request, as representatives 
of employers and employees respectively. 

The tribunal will sit at the offices of the Ministry of 
Health, and meetings will be held in the afterndons 
after 4 p.m. Communications should be addressed 
to :—The Clerk to the Appeal Tribunal (Regulation of 
Building), Ministry of Health, Whitehall, 8.W.1. 

The Ministry of Health point out that before enter- 
ing into contracts, or beginning to build, promoters of 
new construction should communicate with their local 
authority. 


Housing : Progress of the State Schemes. 

The Minister of Health, Dr. Addison, speaking in the 
House of Commons on the 17th inst., on m motion that 
* the House viewed with apprehension the slow rate of pro- 
gress in the building of houses under the Housing and Town 
Planning Acts," said that he had adopted the policy of 
devolving the powers of the Ministry of Health more and 
more, and of giving greater responsibility to the Housing 
Commission, which had now within a very wide limit com- 
plete authority in regard to sites, house-plans, lay-out plans 
and tender up. to a verv considerable amount without 
referonce to headquarters. Better progress had been made 
since the passing of the Act of last Sesion, but much of it 
was the result of the apade-work of last year, So for as 
the Ministry of Health was concerned, there was no doubt 
that the sceeptance of tenders for 200,000 houses for this 
year's programme would be made good. But there re- 
mained the questions of paying for them and the building 
of them. When the House separated lnat yoar they had 
approved plans for 63,000 houses, The number was now 
107,000. During all the months of last year they had only 
got 16,000 houses into the accepted tender tage. In the 
last seven weeks they had passed into the accepted tender 
stage twice as many houses aa they had done in the pre- 
vious eleven months. The reason was that the plans were 
now coming to the final stage. During the last fortnight 
they had accepted tenders for more than 15,000 houres, and 
the number waa rapidly increasing, But they had ever 
before them tho difficulties of coat and shortage of labour, 
Since the Amending Act oame into operntion they had had 
how proposals from 30 public utility-societies for 4,000 
miditionsl houses. As to the subsidy, although the Act 
became law only on $1st December, they managed by great 
effort to get out the conditions on HthJanuary, They worn 
atranging with a number of banks that the presentation of 
the eertificate would enable an advance to be made to the 
builder. A return which he had asked for from the local 
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authorities showed that during the first fortnight of Janu- 
ary 707 houses had been sanctioned in connexion with the 


subsidy, and 576 plans had been lodged. That return only 
related to half the authorities, so that practically there 


were 1,200 houses in the first fortnight, an encouraging 
start. The maindifficulty was tho cost. The quantity of 
materials would, he felt certain, be forthcoming, but he 
proposed to issue in « few days « statement of the cost of 
different materials, showing their progressive rise, and it 
was an appalling statement. Tho Parliamentary Secre- 
tary tothe Ministry of Food (Mr. McCurdy) was going into 
the question for him on behalf of the Board of Trade. 
With regard to labour, that had been a subject of nego- 
tiations since last June. There was a shortage of brick- 
Inyers alone of at least 16,000 to build the houses required 
this your if there was not a single brickluyer for any other 
job. That was a ghostly shortage, and every expedient 
must be brought in to try and help it, He proposed to 

lace the whole case with the facts and figures before the 

‘rades Union Con He was asking to be allowed to 
to, and he hoped the Leader of the Labour Party would see 
he waa allowed to go. Anybody who by profiteering or in 
regard to materials or Inbour increased the inherent diffi- 
culties of the position wae acting as an enemy of the 
Commonwealth. 


Delay in Housing Schemes. 

The Council of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects desire to call the attention of members of the 
Royal Institute and the Allied Societies to the vital 
importance, in the public interest, of avoiding delay 
in the preparation and execution of housing schemes 
with which they may have been entrusted, The 
Council are aware that the delays which have taken 
place hitherto aré, in the main, due to causes beyond 
the control of the architects concerned, who have 
done their utmost to press on this great national 
work. Nevertheless, they trust that all architects 
engaged upon housing schemes will continue to devote 
the best of their skill and energy to the tusk, and will, 
as far as possible, give it prvrity over their other 
professional work. 


Opportunity will be taken as apace permits to pub- 
lish in these columns, either in full or summarised, 
some of the Papers read at the R.I-B.A. Conference 
held at the Daily Mai Ideal Home Exhibition at 
Olympia on the 4th, 5th, and 6th February. The pro- 
gramme appeared in the last issue, followmg Dy. 
Addison's address. ' 

Mr. W. A. Harvey [F.] dealt in his Paper, read on tho 
second day, with the subject of “ Economics in Planning 
and in the Employment of New Materials.” 

To-day, bo said, we are almost a nation of housing ex- 
verte, and it is important that the orgy of amateur energy 

guided into producing the vast number of houses re- 
quired. The great point to insist upon is that only by care- 
ful standardisation can the enormous and urgent amount of 
necessary building be speedily accomplished ; and there is 
nothing in the principle of standardisation incompatible 
with beauty and comeliness, On the assumption that five 
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hundred houses are to be built on a site, the problem ia to 
erect a proportion of types A, B, and B4, with careful 
regard to the Jocality, its special conditions, and possible 
future development ; plans must be prepared providing for 
north and south aspects, the end and intermediate houses 
of each type, allowing for necessary variants such as bays, 
gables, porches, etc, This involves a dozen different stan- 
dardised plans, and standardisation is the key to the prob- 
lem, enabling the work to be done well and at a minimum 
cost, "The cottages will depend for attraction not so much 
upon craftemanship a4 upon meeting the needa of their 
occupiers, and on excellence of design. This will avoid an 
ugly display of foibles and idiosyncrasies, and result in a 
pleasing and thoughtfully composed collection of groups 
and similar units, each contributing to a composite whole, 
restful and attractive, Standardisation secks to achieve 
beauty, not ugliness; an article produced from a pattern 
need not be tawdry nor commonplace. On the other hand, 
because o house is erected at the lowest possible cost it ts 
not necessarily the most economical. On such « basis there 
would only be jerry-building; the trae test of economy is the 
lasting qualities of the building. It is necessary to include 
the probable cost of repairs during a period of years, aru 
the worth of the cottage at the end of the period. Building 
at too cheap a cost is to solve one problem by creating 
another, Present building costs are too high to run such 
risks. Yet in the necessity to build quickly, cheaply, and by 
standardisation, the rival claims of various methods and 
materials should receive close and expert investigation, and 
be subjected to practical tests. Even thongh building 
eannot await the result of long technical enquiries # great 
deal can be done, Experimental data «hould be obtained 
under conditions that render comparisons reliable and in- 
structive, and for this reason experimental houses should be 
erected by the Government, doing on a large scale what wae 
done at Bourneville, At that place £7,000 was provided for 
experimental purposes, for investigation to ascertain the 
cheapest and most suitable medium for the district. 
Greatest econonty is to be effected in the design of houses. 
Roofs must be simplo, and without unnecessary complica- 
trimmings ond flashings, which are always costly items. 
Generally, windows should run uninterruptedly, and not 
allowed to complicate the spouting and rooting by breaking 
through the roof. Compactness and regularity should be 
aimed at, the wall lines set at right angles, and be os long 
and unbroken oa possible. In all features standardisation 
will help economy—in windows, doors, stairs, ekirtings, 
eto. All planning should be to avoid waste, without sacr- 
The broad-fronted house will be the typo most favoured 
in future designs, and it is both comely and convenient. It 
affords superior lighting and ventilation, expecially in living 
and work rooms, staircase and larder, Greater width allows 
considerable latitude of choice in internal planning, with 
facilities for more conveniently arranged rooms, and special 
regard to the right aspect. The living room and one bed- 
room can be through rooms with Windows at cach end, 
thus moking bright, cheerful, easily ventilated rooms, euit- 
ablo for any aspect. ‘The relative pocitions of windows and 
doors require careful consideration, aa the ar ment 
and shape may add considerably to their psefulness, Open- 
ing doors and passage shoukl bo kept away from fireplaces 
and windows; the comfort of a living room depends on 
having as fow doors aa possible, kept to one wall or corner. 
The next important problem is the position and fitting of 
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the bathroom ; it ought to be on the first floor, with hot- 
water supply from a boiler at the back of the range or fire- 
place, By the adoption of an up-to-date general hot-water 
system an economy can be effected for £10 or £15 per house. 
From the boiler it would be possible to take o flow and 


return pipe into a drying closet in the recess adjoining the 


kitchen fire, 

The old-fashioned kitchen range, too, must go; it is 
wasteful in consumption and in labour, and gives but an 
indifferent result. If the ideal range hos not yet been pro- 
duced, still great steps have been taken towarda it. 

Mr. Harvey proceeded to consider the relative merits of 
various materials; he said that during the last five years he 
had built concrete houses of reinforced slabs and hollow 
blocks. Both methods hod proved satiefactory as to etruc- 
ture and the comfort and soundness of the house, but the 
cost had not been appreciably lees than brick, even where 
the aggregate was readily available. As for wood, Mr. 
Harvey thought it was unsuitable for urban areas, and the 
cost of maintenance would be considerable, Assuming the 
eost of the wooden houses to be £30 bess, the so-called 
economy loses ite attractiveness and force when set beside 
the comparatively short life of the building, and the cost of 
maintenance is exeresive, The requirements of health and 
sanitation would involve also additional oost. 

Pisé de terre opens wp possibilities of blending some of the 
best traditions of the past with the resulta of modern ex- 
perience. In the hands of sympathetic men with an affeo- 
tionate regard for the amenities of the picturesque old 
English villages, pisé de terre might be used to improve 
upon the work of other days, and whilet producing taste- 
fulness and charm prove at the same time o practical 
method! of solving the housing question in the countryside. 
[t is, moreover, clear on the evidence that in many localities 
the materials are readily available for the erection of arch 
premises. Stability is assured with suitable local materials, 
and the high oost of carriage is saved. 

In conclusion, Mr. Harvey emphasised the necessity for 
standardisation being kept to a high standard, since form 
bad in its conception becomes unsupportable when con- 
tinually repeated Coarse sash bars, bizarre fanlighta, and 
toyshop porches all combine to prostrate the spirit, when 
‘tandardisation is of a bad model, although it costs no 
more to have good ones, The atandardisation of fine 
models and high quality is the surest method both to build 
speedily and with cconomy to-day, and to prevent the 
houses now erected from lapsing into slums. 


An exchange of compliments took place between the 
President and his illustrious fellow-member of the 
Institut de France, M. Paul Deschanel, on the oceca- 
sion of the election of the latter as President of the 
French Republic. 


Scholarships for Architectural Studentships : The F.1. B.A. 


The following are among the Temporary Regula- 
tions for Scholarships and other Awards in Art 
recently published by the Board of Education :— 

1. Tf there are candidates of sufficient merit, the follaw- 
ing awards tenable at the Royal College of Art are made 
annually to students who have not previously studied at 
the College :—ja) 10 Royal Exhibitions; (4) 6 National 
Soholarshipa; and (¢) not lees than 15 Free Studentshipa. 

2. (a) A Royal Exhibition or a National Scholarahip en« 
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titles the holder to an allowance of £00 a year for three 
years and to free admission to etudy in « Diploma Course 
at the Royal College of Art in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the College Prospectus. (hb) The amount of the 
above-mentioned allowance may for the present be sug- 
mented in any cases in which the Bourd see fit by a bonus 
of not more than 50 per cent. 

3, A Free Studentship entitles the holder to free ad- 
mission fortwo years to the lectures and instruction in one 
of the main Schools of the Royal College of Art, tc., Archi- 
feeclure, Sculpture, Decorative Painting, Design, with such 
supplementary instruction as may be approved for the 
etident. 

4. A Royal Exhibitioner or National Scholar is allowed 
railway fare (third-class) between his home and London 
for one journey to and fro each session, ‘Third-clase rail- 
way fare is allowed by the Board for one journey to London 
by o Free Student on taking up the Free Studentship. 

5. if there are candidates of sufficient merit, 24 Local 
Scholarships tenable at Schools of Art recognised by the 
Board are awarded annually. 

@. A Local Scholarship is tenable for three years, with 
on allowance of £20 a year at any School of Art recognised 
by the Board, subject to certain conditions, 

a. Royal College of Art Entranoe Scholarships and Loval 
Scholarships are awarded upon the resulta of the Board's 
Examinations in Drawing, Painting, Modelling, Pictorial 
Design, and Industrial Design, or, in the case of candidates 
in Architecture, upon thoae of the /nfermediate Examination 
of the RULE. A, 

S. Candidates, if eligible to take the examination, may 

resent thomeelves for examination either in Drawing, or 
in Painting, or in Modelling, or in Pictorial Design, or in 
Industrial Design, or in Architecture, and st least one 
Royal Exhibition, one National Scholarship, one Free 
Studentship, and one Local Scholarship will be awarded in 
each of these six subjects, . .. Candidates in Architecture 
must take Architectural Design as their optional subject 
in the Intermediate Examination of the Royal Institute. 

Candidates proposing to compete at the Board's Art 
Examinations for one of the above Awarde must apply for 
admission to the Examination So pe the neeseribad Form, 
which should be duly completed and returned not later 
than the lat March, accompanied by the prescribed fee of 
lds. This fer must also be paid to the Board of Education 
by candidates taking the Jntermediute Examination of the 
KK. A. solely for the urpose of competing for one of the 
Board's Awarda, Can pigeetoth gr the intermediate Ex. 
amination of the RBA, partly for the purpose of com- 
peting for one of the Board's Awards, and partly for the 
purpose of professional do once will pay to the Institute 
auch fees as may be required by the Institute, 


Copies of the Regulations (Cond. 559] are to be 
obtained at H.M. Stationery Office, price 1d. 


The Decimal Coinage aad Metric System. 

The Decimal Association, in their annual report, state 
that the outstanding event of the year is the establishment 
of the Decimal Educator, a journal devoted to the advocacy 
of Decimal Coinage and the Metric System, On the whole, 
fhe trend of public opinion, official and otherwise, seema to 
be gradually turning in favour of the reforme for which 
the Association is working. Canvassed on the question 
of decimal coinage, 44 replies in favour were received from 
the House of Lords, 1 against; 80 from the House of Com- 
mons, | against; 38 from Trade Unions, 0 against; 21 
from Chambers of Commerce, 0 against. Equally favour- 
atilo were the replies as to the use of the Metric System of 
Weights and Measures in all matters of sale and contract. 
The Institute is represented on the Executive Committee 
of the Association by Mr. H. D. Searkes Wood [F.}. 


THE LATE 


The death is announced of Mr. John Lowe, a Fellow of 
the Institute from 1873 to 1883. “FL B.,” in The Man- 
cheater City Newa of the 7th Febraary, gives the fallowing 
particulars of hia career :— 

By the death of Mr. John Lowe a notable Hak with old 
times disappaare «Born in January, 1525, in the reign of 
George [V., he died in January, 1920, within four daya-of 
his ninety-sccond birthday. Born two years before the 
first railway waa opened, he lived to ace aeroplanes a reoog- 
nised means of transit, John-Lowe, Architect (for thus hoe 

‘ided in styling himself), was born in Chorlton-apon- 
Medlock, and save for a short period in early professional 
life be lived and worked in hia native Hanshbeier wr. After 
a0 his articles in this ao the late Alfred Waterhouse 
being his fellow-popil, Mr, Lowe became o momber (and 
afterwards @ Fellow) of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, and practised in Norwich for a short time, re- 
turning to Manchester to take over the practice of Mr. 
Richard Lane in Chapel Walks There Mr. Lowe re- 
mained for some years until he removed to Mansticld 
Chambers, St. Ann « Square. 

Early in the 


"sixties the rebailding of the old Manchester 
Exchange waa contemplated, and, in view of the present 
extension of the Royal Exchange, it may be of interest to 
call to mind the great interest aroused throughout the 
architectural profession in the earlier building. No fewer 
than fifty-three architects from all parts of the country 
com rsa ee the work, in the alternative hope that thay 
would at lonst obtain one of the three premiums offs 
The drawings were on view in the Exhibition Room of the 
Old Exehangs, and were inapocted by more than 5,000 
The first and eccond premiums were awarded to 
Meeses, Mills and Murgatroyd, of this city, and the third 
premiom of one hundred guiness to Mr. John Lows, whose 
design wae submitted under the motto, “ Mens oonscia 
recti.” All tho preminted designs were in tho. Italian 
style, but a Gothic design, submitted by Mr. Alfred Water- 
house, found many admirers, and was secured from him 
by the promoters of a rival ache me intended to be located 


Mr, John Lowe waa & ei ag sound and practical 
architect, and the mainstay of his auccosafal practioo was 
in churches, schools, and parsonage houses, many af which 
are to be seen in and around Manchester. Ono of his most 
complete works ia the handsome charch of St. James's, 
Collyhurst, which waa the pn of the late Charles Patrick 
Stewart, partner of the old of Sharp, Stewart and Co., 
and afterwards chairman of that company, The story of 
that gift ia worth telling. Mr. Stewart was called on by a 
loading Manchester gentloman and asked to contribute to 
a new church much needed in Collyhurat. Mr. Stewart's 
roply waa, “I will give co subseription at all ; Twill build 
it mysell,”’ nother fins church is the Albert Memorial ; 
another St. James's, Mousa Side, whilst outside Manchester 
the old octagon church of St. George at Stalybridge, as 
wall aa many others, had Mr. Lowe as architect. 

Mr, Lowe never soared into the troublous regions of 
wathetia architecture. He was emineotly mattor-of-fact 
and prectical. It was sald that his estimates wore invari- 
ably relinble; that his work waa thoroughly sound. He 
was always ready to study the | 
possible, moot thir wishes His early motto, " Mona 
conscia recti,” was the motto of his professional life. 

In private life Mr. Lowe was 6 warm-hoarted, poneraus 
friend, alwaya to be dopon on. Until within a fort- 
night of his death he took keen interest in all that went on, 
and would desaribe im close detail innumerable interesting 
incidents connected with life two generations ago. “ Liv- 
ing" to the very last, writing excellent letters, reading, 
‘seoing old friends, but a fow short days of pain were passed 
through before the call cams, and, mens conacia recfi, Jobo 
end Architect, a worthy son of Manchester, 


: to 


roll-earned rest. H. B. 


viowa of hia clinnta, and, if 
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Roya! Academy Exhibition May 3—Aug. 7. 

All works intended for the annual exhibition of the Royal 
Academy must be punotu — there on one of the days 
fixed for their recoption. These days this year will be :— 

Water colours, tole, miniatures, black-and-white 
rea dir etd cto and architectural drawings, Friday, 
26th March: oil paintings, Saturday, 27th March, mod 
Monday, 29th March; sculpture, Tuesday, 4th Mareb. 

No work will under any circumstances be received before 
or after theses specified dates ot. 

All works must be delivered at the Burlington Gardens 
entrance, None will be received at Piccadilly entrance. 

Hours for the reception of works, 7 a.m. to 10 p.m. 

All works gent from the country or from abroad must be 
consigned to an agent in London for delivery at the 
Academy, un noked, on one of the appointed daya, Ac- 
count should be taken of the present difficulties of transit, 
No works in oases will be received ; nor will the expenses 
of carriage be defrayed by the Academy. The attention of 
foreign artists and of English artists residing in the country 
and abroad is specially called to this regulation. 

No photographing or copying of works will bo pormitted 

on the premises of the Royal Acai omy. 
All the works sent by each artist must be entered on a 
printed form daly filled in with the name (Christian and 
surname in full, by the artist) and address of the 
artist, the titles and description of the works a8 they are to 
ba inserted in the catalogue, and the price, if it is desired to 
placs them onsale, These forms must be sent under cover 
addressed to “ The Seeretary.” No advertisement, un- 
necessary quotation, or narrative can be admitted. 

At the bask of each frame most be written the name and 
addrosa of the artist, with the tithe or oh sets of the 
picture, and the nomber (if there bo more than ona) to 
which it refers in his or her list, This information musi 
alao be repeated with groat distinctnoss and accuracy on & 
label seourely attached by a string to the top of osoh frame, 
and mado to hang over in front, as also to each plece of 
aoulpture, 

lt is necessary that thess regulations, more expecially the 
last, should be strictly com with, in order to avoid 
“pe and inconvenienee, as woll ae inaccuracy in the cata- 

agan, 

The forms and labels oan be procured (during the month 
af March only) from the Academy. yf See for them 
made by blotter must ba acco ed by a stamped and 
addressed envelope for their ono 

No artist is allowed to send or exhibit more than three 
different works 

Each picture or drawing must be in a separate frame, or 
if a series of drawings from one story bo at any time ad- 
mitted in the same frame, they must bo enumerated as 
distinct pioces, A case of sealptured gems will be oon- 


plaquce, each of which is not more than 7 inches in ite 
the size of the cage dors not exoced J feet by d feet. Minia- 
n frames aot with jewels are inadmissible, Oil pic- 
taining @ place on line may have a glaaa put over it if 
broadth in frames or margins, as well a5 projecting evita 
‘merit. The frames of engr 4 

eult of arrangement. Reticfa should be framed. 


sidered aa one work, provided the size of the case dos not 
exceed G inches by S inches; and a case of metals or 
widest dimonsiona, will be considered as one work, provided 
tures must be in separate frames, uncased, and enumerated 
aa distinct pisces, | | 
All epi and drawinga must be in gilt frames, Minia- 
tured in 
torea must not be sent in under glass, but any coll picture 
not more than 30 ae foot ag sada measurement ob- 
the A 
ao deared on an ap ted day before the opening of the 
exhibition, of which due notice will be giron. & ver 
i may prevent piclures and drawings obtaining the 
wfustion they otherwise ee ovina 
and of works in black-and-white must not oxoeed | inch 1 
breadth Oval frames should be avoided, as thoy are difli- 
Small photographs of architecture and architectural 
sculpture not exceeding“ half-plate " size will be admitted, 
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but only in connection with working drawings ert included 
in the same frame. Good geometrical drawings of moder- 
ate size are desirable, Arohitectural drawings which are 
the work of an artist other than the pe ary must have tho 
name of the draughtsman clearly ingeribed on the mount, 
bot the draoghtaman's name will not be included in the 
catalogue. 
No works which have been already publicly exhibited in 
London, or which have not been executed within the pre- 
ceding ten years; no copies of any kind (ex kent TMuint- 
ings in enamel, and impressions from unpublished medals, 
in which case the name of the original designer must be 
specified); no mero transcripts of the objects of natural 
history ; no realistic models of ships or of other inanimate 
ebjecta, except architectural models of buildings; no 
vignette portraits in oll; and no engravings or etchings 
that have been published six months, can be received. 


British School at Rome: Students’ Work at the 
Grafton Galleries. 

The work accomplished by the British Prix de 
Rome and Jarvis Students during the tenure of their 
Studentships is now on view at the Grafton Galleries 
from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. daily. The Exhibition closes 
on Saturday, 28th February. 


Books Received. 
Weatrunaier Cathedral nnd tte Architect. Winefride de LL" Hopi 


on by Prof, W. Tt. a Fd With 100 itr 
tons. tn @ yobs, 40, Lond, £3. net. nichin®en 


Foundationa for acta? By Fro. Teotry Adanwe, M.Tnst.0_E.. 
MIMech.E. With @ (osirations and @ tables, Sm, 80, Lani. 
1910. fe, net.: pow a. extm, [Technical Publishing Company, 
Lid. I Gough Square, FCA.) 

Btractural Steclwork, relating Selig ge to the Comitroctlon of Sterl- 
framed Biildings. By Erocst G. Beck, Wh.Ex,, Assoc M Inst... 
im Sinn Lean. o. met, _ Gren & Oo., 30, Pater- 


t Row.| 
omeal ‘Fotumne of Proceedings of the First New Sealeed Town Panning 
: Gonference anil Exhibition, Wellington, May 1919. 300 pr. text and 
te tons | netrathons 
Victoria and Albert Mawum. Review of the Princ 
during the year 1018, nei ba do, Lond, 1010, 
(His Majity's Stallonery O At 
The Dady Mail Ideal Labonteen ne Home, La. do, 1020, fe. met. 
[Aseocioied Nowrpaper, Lid., Carmelite Tous, Carmelite Sireet, EC c]. 


Acqnieit!ine 
Sa, dl, net, 


MINUTES, VIII, 


At the Eighth General 2 Assting (Ordinary) of the Session 


1010-20, held Monday, lth February 1020, at 8 p.m.— 
Present : Mr. John W. Simpson, President, in the Choir ; 
46 Follows lhnal editing 17 membera of the Council), 32 Aww. 
cintes (inoluding 2 members of the Conncil, 10 Licentiates, 
and numerous visitora—the Minutes of the Meeting held 
2nd February, having been published in the JovrNat., were 
taken as read and signed aa correct. 

The Hon. Secretary announced the decease of Ewen 
Harper, Fellow, elected 1907; Stanley Hurst Williams, 
Asaocint, elected 1018; Frederick George Coward, Asso- 
cinle, elected 1881: Alfred Fowlor Gutteridge, Licentiate - 
John Day, Licentiate; and Jorge Henry Krug (Brazil), 
Hon, Corresponding Member, elected 1010. 

Mr. Frank Reginald Gould Wills, Fellow, oftend 


for. 
the first time since his election, was formally admitted by 


the President. 

Mr. Panl Waterhouse, F.S.A. [¥.], having read a Paper 
on THe FOTvak OF ARCHITECTURAL Envcation, a dis- 
cussion enaved, and on the motion of Sir L, Amborat Belby 
Biggs, K. CB, Permanent Secretary of the Board cf 
Education, seoonded by Mr. W. BR, Davies, CB, Principal 
Assist. Seoretary of the Technological Branch, Foard of 
Education, a vote of thanks was passed to Mr. Waterhouse 
by acclamation. and was igen responded to. 

The proceedings closed, and the Mecting separated at 
10.30 p.m. 
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COMPETITIONS. 
Skipton War Memorial Competition. 

Members and Licentiates of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects must uot take part in the above 
competition because the conditions are not in accord- 
ance with the published Regulations of the Royal 
Institute for Architectural Competitions. 

By Order of the cil, 
- Law MacAussren, 
18th February, 1920. Secretary RI BLA. 
Chatham Housing Lay-out Competition. 
The President has appointed Mr, E. Guy Dawber, Vice- 


President, as assessor in the Chatham Housing Lay-ont 
Competition. 


NOTICES. 
Business Meeting, lst March : Royal Gold Medal : 
Elections; Motion by Mr. Perks. 

THE NINTH GENERAL MEETING (Business) of 
the Session 1919-20 will be held Monday, Ist March 1920, 
at 8 pom., for the following purpoces -— 

To read the Minutes of the Ordinary General Meeting 
held 16th February and the Special General Meeting held 
23rd February, 

To announce the Council's Nomination for the Royal 
Gold Medal. 

To proceed with the election of the candidates for mem- 
bership—10 as Fellows and 73 as Aseociates—whose names 
and qualifications are published in the Jovnwan for 10th 
January and, with the names of their proposers, in the 
Jounwan for 7th February. 

Mr. Sypxey Peaks, F.8.A. [F.], to move, in aceordance 
with notice, the following Resohution -— 

That in the opinion of this Meeting oo member 
should be nominated by the Council for re-election 
unless ho has attended of least half of the Council 
Moectings—this rule not to apply in exceptional 
caaea, which should be explained in the Joumsat. 
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THE FUTURE OF OUR CHURCH ARCHITECTURE. 
By H. Heatucore STatTHamM [P’.]. 


= OME of the oldest among us can still remember the glamour which hung around us in the days of 
» faith in the Gothic revival, especially as it affected the designing and building of churches ; the 
b J days when donee templa refeciomus was the watchword of ardent ecclesiological souls, and Pugin, 







Seott and Street were hallowed names, successively leaders in the van of the ecelesiological reform which 
was to symbolise in the material building the reawakened spirituality of the English Church, What a 
thing it was to an architect to be young in those days ; how one loved the hallowed forma of pomted 
arch, tracery design, pinnacled buttress ; how one accepted enthusiastically all the inspired rhetoric 
(much of it fallacious) of the Seven Lamps ; how one pored over the splendid ilostrated pubhecations of 
the period—Sharpe's Parallels, and Bowman and Crowther’s Churches of the Middle Ages, and others ; 
how one reverently sketched Gothie detail everywhere ; and how thoroughly one believed im it all! 
Yes, it was good to be young then. 

And now the magic has faded ont of 1, and one can realise that 1t was an mtellectual mistake, an 
endeavour to re-create artificially the architectural expression of a past age, an age of other conditions 
of life than ours. There are distinctions to be made, no doubt, It was not all of tt quasi-mechanical 
eopyism ; there were those who could put their own individuality, more or less, into a Gothic Revival 
church. Butterfield was one ; All Saints’, Margaret Street, is still interesting. And Pugin, the earliest 
pioneer, was a man of genius, though his admission of cheap decorative detail into his churches evoked 
the gentle satire of Bishop Blougram :— 

Lee different preaching in basilicas 
From doing duty in some mnsterpiooce 
Lake this of brother Pugin's, bless his heart | 
[doubt if they're half baked, those chalk rosettes, 
Ciphers and stucoo-twiddling everywhere. 
Third Series, Vol. XXVIL. No.8 —i March 10g. t 
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But Pugin, despite the plaster garnish, had a remarkable power of producmg a fine interior effect in a 
comparatively emall church, You may come now and then, in the hack streets of some great manu- 
facturing town, on a comparatively small and unpretentious church exterior, and enter it to find an 
effect of soaring height which takes you by surprise :-— 

All without is mean anid small, 

All within is vast and tall— 
the result of Pogin's true architectural genius, which knew how to manipulate the lines of an interior so 
as to convey the idea of height independently of the bare facts of mensuration. The “ chalk rosettes " 
possibly were still in evidence ; Pugin came too early in the movement to have learned the lesson which 
our later Revival architects by slow degrees apprehended, that the real genius of Gothic architecture lies 
in structure and mass and the effective profiling of mouldings, and not in luxuriance of carved decora- 
tion. Thus the chronological course of Revival Gothic is, curiously, in the reverse order to that of 
ancient Gothie ; 1ts efforts commence in the spirit of the fifteenth century, and gradually go back to 
that of the thirteenth, or even occasionally of the twelfth century. 

But there is no intention here of indulging in a cheap gibe at the Gothic Revival. It was, as we 
now see, a mistake ; but in a sense it was anoble mistake. On the part of most of those who promoted 
it, 1¢ was not a pose, but a sincere conviction ; and it had, at all events, the really beneficent effect of 
arousing for the time an enthusiastic interest in architecture ; and without enthusiasm there is nothing 
to be hoped for a national architecture. And now we see that a change has come over the spirit of the 
Church ; the old ecelesiological narrowness of spirit is being broken down; there is a plea for greater 
breadth of sympathy and for a larger and more all-embracing unity of faith and worship. And how is 
this to be expressed and symbolised in a form of church architecture into which a new enthusiasm may 
be breathed ? 

The first question is one of plan, or, rather, of plan and section ; for all architecture, if you hunt it 
down to its primordial essence, is the expression of a conception in plan and section. Now, the medieval 
church plan, adopted by the Gothie revivalists, does not express the conditions of modern conprega- 
tional worship. In the first place, it is an essentially processional plan. Secondly, it is an unreasoning 
iinttation of the cathedral plan, with the long choir, more or less shut off from the nave by a screen, 
intended for the ecelesiasties who sang the service within that enclosure, while the laity were relegated 
to the nave, ‘The imitation of this in the parish church, with the choristers placed in a long, narrow 
chotr, is utterly illogical and absurd ; the choristers are not a specially sacrosanct body, and there is no 
excuse for fencing them off from the congregation into a kind of holy of holies ; and for their actual 
function, that of singing the musical portion of a service, or leading the singing of the congregation 
where the latter are able to join in, no position could be practically worse than the long choir ; which 
alao practically means in most cases the boxing up of the organ in what is called an “ organ chamber “ 
alongside of the choir, and no position could be worse for the organ. The dilemma was the subject. of 
special consideration a good many years ago by a joint committee of architects and organists (of which 
the present writer was a member), and they came, unanimously or by a large majority, to the con- 
clusion that the best position for the choristers was abont halfway down the nave, on either side, so aa 
to be among and a part of the congregation, while the organ could be placed in a weat end gallery, the 
best position for it gud organ, and sufficiently near to the choristers to give them, as well as the conpresa- 
tion, the requisite support. z 

The suppression of the long, narrow chancel suggests the reversion to the earliest type of Christian 
chureh, the Basilica form of plan, with narrow side-aisles, for passage only, separated from the central 
space by a colonnade, and terminating at the east end in un apge nearly the full width of the central 
space. Such a plan could be roofed cither with a timber roof or (if the walls are thick enough) with a 
barrel vault of monumental materials. And is this what you are offering us, thinks the reader. in place 
of the soaring beauty of the Gothic vault ? Well, the Gothic vault, arrived at in its best form as the 
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result of two centuries’ struggle with practical difficulties of construction, is not a very scientific forn 
of structure. Few of the enthusiastic laity who admire the effect of the soaring vaulting-ribs suspect 
the amount of “ fudging ” which was often employed by medieval builders to get the group of ribs 
apparently to start symmetrically from the capital of the rvaulting-shaft. ; aid anyone who takes ay 
opportunity of getting into the timber roof with which a stone vault has to be covered from the weather, 
and looking down on the vault surface from above, will probably have his eves a good deal opened, and 
will recognise that this is hardly a very seientifie or workmanlike method of COVETING In A space, 

But we are not necessarily contined to the long form of the Basilica plin, however rendered: vener- 
able by early Church tradition. There is the alternative of the plan based on the provision of a wide 
central floor space, and perhaps this is the more fitting symbol for the Church of comprehensive unity, 
if we are to realise that ideal, Wren thought so, at all events ; he would have planned St. Paul's on that 
principle if he had been allowed his own way, and the really sublime model for that conception, mide 
under Wren’s directions, and still preserved in the recesses of the cathedral, ought to be more aceessible 
and visible to the public than itis. And the natural rodfing for « wide central space is the dome, the 
linest architectural feature invented by man, and the most structurally satisfactory, for, aa Fergusson 
drily remarks (History of Architecture) “ it is as difficult to build a dome that will fall as a vault that 
will not.” The central area roofed by a dome is the finest and most appropriate type of plan for the 
charch of the future, The plan would naturally take the form of a Greek eross—a cross with equal 
arms each way (the walls of these arms being structurally necessary to buttress the dome) ; the western 
arm would form a yestibule or narthex + the northern and southern armis would afford space for a large 
organ and choir, divided ; the eastern arm would form the chancel, or communion-table enclosure. 

Such « church, especially on a large scale, would be susceptible of most impressive architectural 
treatinent,-especially in the interior. The dome is, no doubt, a difficult feature to. treat externally, 
beeanse its lines are all falling away from the eye ; but there is nothing in architecture affording sueh 
fine opportunities for internal effect. Then there is the decorative detail to be considered. St. Paul's 
offers a useful lesson on this subject. As a whole it is a grand architectural conception, but all the 
detail is pagan, not Christian, and it is had pagan. Sir William Richmond’s mosaies in the ceiling of 
the choir have a beautiful colour effect in themselves. but they are essentially Byzantine in type, and 
quite out of keeping with the architecture of the building. At the same time we may be vlad that the 
church was not decorated with mosaics in Wren's time and according to the judement of the sur- 
veyor, for then we should have had au interior dome such as Pope sarcastically referred to— 


Where sprawl] the saints of Verrio and Laguerre, 


We have been spared that, at all events, hornhill’s well-intended and respectable paintings are no 
offence to one’s taste in one sense ; their failing is that they do not assist the situation, either in colour 
or design ; the colour is dull and heavy, and it is a mistake to paint set pictures with an architectural 
framework on the curvilinear surface of a dome ; they look distorted and out of place, The decoration 
of a dome should be, not a picture in the usual sense of the word, but a decorative syinbolisn ; figures, 
if any, should appear to float, not atand. A late eminent Freneh painter, M. Marioton, understood this 
thoroughly, and does not appyar to have left any adequate successor in this fomu of art. One cun 
imagine, for a dome, a kind of glory, for mstance, of angelic faces and wings, rising gyre on gyre; a 
decorative effect with a spiritual symbolism inherent in it. And with that as the culmination of the 
interior, all other decorative detail should, if possible, bear « symbolic signification. And let it be 
remembered that a little well-designed and thoughtful decoration is worth far more than « sumptuous 
decoration with no well-considered and thoughtful design. 

One can imagine a noble series of churches for the future, erected on the lines here suggestid : the 
monwnental dome soaring above the interior: the pavement affording space for a grand symbolical 
design, a5 in some of the chairches of Ituly everything in the interior tending to uplift and solemnise the 

il 
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apirit of the worshipper. “ And do you not know,” says an objector, * that a domical roof is the very 
worst form for # speaker to make himself heard under? What about the sermon?" Well, if the 
objector thinks the sermon the most important part of public worship, it may be suggested that he has 
not yet realised what public worship is for. Jt is not for the worshippers to be lectured to, it is for 
them to have an opportunity for offering up prayer and praise together. A chureh is not a mere andi- 
torium, and is not to be planned and designed as such. In days when there were few books and no 
serial publications, and when many of the average congregations could not read, a sermon or exposition 
of religious faith and role of life was useful and even necessary for their guidance, But there is no 
necessity now for the church to be» kind of lecture hall; to regard it and treat it 50 is to take a very 
prosnic view of the problem of church architecture. Rather is it to be « building where the beauty and 
solemnity of architecture and music are to combine to raise the soul above the prose of everyday 
existence Into a region of spiritual emancipation, of praise and thanksgiving. It is for the architects of 
the new generation, keeping this high object in view, to evolve for usa churel arehitecture which will 
oxpress and ossist our highest aspirations. 


a 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS. 
By Artuvr §. Drxox, M.A.Oxon. [ F, }, 

WISH to make it clear that | do not presume to speak about so intricate and technical a subjeet as 

| stained glass, except, as it were, from the outside, as an architect may be allowed to epeak. 

And the question which T propose to try to answer is: what the qualities or characteristics 
wre Whose presence or absence would! load us to feel that windows ought or ought not to be considered 
acceptable in churches, 

The question is not a Very easy one to answer, and TD may perhaps approach it best if I ask the 
same question first of other things than windows. What, for instance, are the qualities which comsti- 
tute the excellonce of achurch ? This 1s an easier question, for a church has two very definite funetions 
to perform, and it can be judged by its performance Of them. First, it has the purely material or 
utilitarian function of providing shelter—..c., enclosing o space with four or more walls and putting a 
roof on top of them. his is sometimes a very snuople problem in construction, and sometimes it 
becomes very complicated ; bat whatever the constructive problema may be, they must be solved in 
such w way that the composition of the lines and shapes to which they lead shall be harmonious and 
pleasant. "The other great function of « church is the expression of ideas or feclings. ‘lhe groat west 
fronts of Amiens and Rhems are—or were—nn ordered and logical expression in-stone of the whole 
syetem of Chistian doctrine and Christian ethics, as well as of the current science and day-by-day life 
of the time. The same is trne of the sculpture ot Chartres and Paris, and im lesser degree of the other 
great Freneh churches of the 13th century, and of Wells and Fixeter in England. ‘The mosaics of the 
4th to the 12th centanes in Rome and Ravenna and Venice, and the freseoes and wall paintings of the 
18th, l4th, and 15th centuries in Italy, were expressive of the dominant religious ideas and feelings of 
their respective times, Incidentally, construction and expression resulted in work of such beauty as 
has long been beyond our attainment, But beauty seems to have been a secondary object, if, indeed, it 
was a conscions object at all. It seema to have been the inevitable result of well-direeted energy and 
thought, which had for their primary objects material utility and spiritual expression. 

It follows from this that when we judge or eriticise a building we demand that the performance of 
its material Or utilitarian function should be efficient ; that the arrangement or composition of lines and 
shapes and colours by which this end is attained should be pleasant and harmonious. And in the 
matter of the expression of feelings and ideas [ think that we demand that it should bo cloar and 
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definite and in harmony with certain standards which we acknowledge of digmity and beauty, (1 am 
tot quite sure that the last point would be admitted by every school of thought to-day.) A picture has 
this in common with a building : that it is also « combination of lines and ela pes ani colours ; bat so 
also is a wall paper ora textile fabric. From.a strictly etymological point of view, it might be called a 
picture or painting, if it were nothing more. ut we should hardly eall it a picture or think it justified 
uaa picture ifit did not convey to usa thought oran emotion. A landscape, for mstance,is not a mere 
copy of certain existing facts which we call nature ; it is rather a means of conveying from the mind of 
the painter to the mind of the spectator certain truthe which the painter has perceived, or feelings 
which nature has aroused in his mind. A pietare in which figures are employed will convey impressions 
which have been made on the painter's mind by his observation of homan nature, or theones or 
doctrines which he embodies in homanu, or partly human, forms. 

What then are the qualities which we demand ina picture ? In the first place, u certain pleasant- 
neas or beanty, or, at least, a certain orderliness and digmity in the combination of lines and colours ; 
and in the second place, the suggestion of certain ideas, facts, or feelings, which must be of a certain 
value orimportance. Mr. Ruskin has said that a picture is not» great picture niles it either reveals a 
noble trath or arouses a noble emotion. All pictures need not be great pictores ; but, at least, we 
demand of them that they convey to our minds some idew or some feeling which is of some value or 
interest. 

A window ean do all these things of which | have spoken in connection with pictures ; but there 
wre some things which « window can do and which a picture cannot do ; and there are things which a 
picture can do much better than a window and which w window had better not attempt, A window ts 
capable of much greater intensity of colour than « yaeture ; glass through which the light passes ts 
eapable of a fiery brilliance which cannot be attained on plaster or canvas or paper. This particular 
quality it must never forgo; it must always look like glass, and it must always retain, at whatever 
loss of other qualities, that peculiar jewel-like quality which belongs to glass. On the other hand, there 
are certain things a picture can do much better than a window : such as effects of light and shade, and 
perspective and distance. These things a window had better not attempt, partly because it can never 
do them well, and partly because, if attempted, they would be likely to dimimsh the very qualities of 
brilliant colour which are its especial glory. 

A window differs froma pieture in another way. A picture is not a necessity ; we Gan, if necessary, 
do without pictures altogether, and therefore a picture, in order to justify its existence, must have 
something important to tellus. A window has a otilitanan necessity ; we must have it to keep out 
(he rain and the wind—it is justified if it does nothing more ; and if the glass is coloured, it 1 jastifiedl 
if the colours are 30 urranged as to give pleasure to our eves. Tt may be nothing more than « pleasant 
arrangement of lines and colours, and still itis justified. But the designer of « window may, if he will, 
fill it with figures of men and women and saints and angels, and so make expression of thought and 
emotion ; he may let the red and blue and green and golden hight so shine throngh the glass as to 
quicken the hearts of worshippers and guide their intelligence. And 50 it follows that there are two 
main points by which a window may be judged—eolour and dranghtsmanship. 

Of course, there ia no rule by which we can say whether the colour of a window is good or had. 
You may think the colour of one beautiful, and [ of another ; there can be no proof which is right ; 
all we can do is to train our judgment by continual observation of good examples, and all who have 
done so are agreed that much better colouring is found in old glass than in new, Here in Birmingham 
we are in easy reach of much fine old glass ; and | venture to say that anyone who is taking upon him- 
self the responsibility of beautifying, or possibly degrading, one of our churches by the addition of o 
window should, if possible, spend some time in studying the examples of ancient glass at Gloucester or 
Malvern or Warwick or Oxford, or even, if he can find time to get there, as far off as York or Chartres 
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I shall, | am sure, be asked if it bo true that the eolouring of ancient windows is Heber and more 
beautiful than that of our modern windows—what is the reason why this should be so. Was the 
ancient glass in itself better than ours? would answer that 60 or 70 years ago, when the revival of 
pated or stained glass windows began, this was undoubtedly the case. There was only to be got at 
that time smooth, flat, very clear glass from which it was nnpossible to get the variety and richness 
of colour and texture which marks the old windows. But sinoo that time many varieties of 
glass have been introduced, and although the very skill with which modern glass is made has robbed 
it of certain qualities which made easier the task of the window painter, still there is now 
obtainable glass of admirable colour and of great variety of thickness and texture: and we must, 
[ think, admit that if ancient windows are as a role better than modern windows the difference is 
due not so much to the quality of the materials we use as to the knowledge and skill with which they 
ire manipulated. 

The quality of colour in a window does not depend entirely or even principally upon the quality of 
the colour of individual pieces of glass. A single piece of colour does not mike its quality felt antil it. 
is seen in relation and in juxtaposition to other colours. ‘The skilful irrangement of pieces of coloured 
wlass is more important in relation to the final wffect than the quality of the colour of individnal pieces. 
You or I may get together a collection of the finest and most costly pigments in the world and put them 
together on a canvas, and the result might IW some kind of a mess; it might not in the real, troe sense 
heeolour stall, But let a Raphael put colours on a eanwas, let hia skilful land arrange themin certain 
proportions and certain ways of juxtaposition whieh are revealed ti his trained intelligence by tituition 
af laws whieh hie himself perhaps only partly understands : then the eolwurs hegin to sing together, ns 
the painters say, and for the first time you have what can really be called colour. 

T am not one of those who can even begin to explain the laws which govern the harmony of colour, 
T suppose there are no colours which a great punter cannot mate together. A square foot of green and 
a square foot of red may be enemies for ever : but reduce the red to a square inch and the two may get 
on very well together. One tint of blue and one tint of red may clash: alter the strength of one or the 
other, and they may haimonise. An easier method, and one much used in medieval times, was to 
separate colours by a neutral colour or white or black. The brightest and even erudest vermilions and 
greens and blues are found in the colouring of our medieval screens in Norfolk anil Devonshire ; they 
ire separated from each other by lines of white or gold, and the result is soft and harmonious, 

This method was embodied in the heraldic rule that colour is never superimposed on colour or 
metal on metal, but always colour on metal or metal on colour, Metal means gold and silver, and 
covers also white pigments instead of silver and sometimes yellow instead of gold, Black will also 
serve, and so will a neutral tint like brown or prey. In the roof of the sacristy at Sta, Croce at Florence 
the brown pine beams are partly coloured: the brown of the timber separates and harmonises the 
bnght red and blne and green pigments. The glass of which » window is composed is self-coloured ; 
itis fashed with red and stained with green or blue or purple while it lies liquid in the furmace: but the 
driwing of outlines and of such elementary shading aa js permiasible in a window ts.done on thy surface 
of the coloured glass with a brown pigment, which ts afterwards burnt in. The skilful use of this 
brown pigment is very useful in the hannonismng of colours, but nothing is more effective in this way 
than the black bands of lead with which the pieces of coloured glass are held and hounil together ; and 
the thicker or wider the hands or cams of lead, the greater is their effect. In early tomes it wae only 
possible to get glass in very small pieces: but this was often an advantage, for it increased the relative 
quantity of the harmonising lines of black. 

In the matter of draughtsmanship the difference between old and new 18 a8 great or greater, 
Many of our modern draughtsmen are very skilfol ; they may be even more learned i anatomy and 
perspective than their predecessors, more skilful in the matter of light and shade, more realistic in 
certain superficial ways, but these are things that do not really count ina window, What really courts 
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after the mere colour is the power of expressing feelings and emotions, and in these great qualities it is 
very seldom that the modern designer approaches the standard of the old one. 

This is no matter for surprise, for it seems clear that each human faculty finds its highest develop- 
ment at different stages or epochs in the evolution of civilisation, and when the age to which a certain 
art belongs is past and gone it would seem that we cannot expect an equal development of that art 
until the kaleidoscope of the world has been shaken up and a new age begins. We think of our own 
age a5 having begun some time during or after the dissolution of the Roman Empire. Sculpture and 
architecture had their highest development in the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth centunes : 
painting in the fourteenth and fifteenth: music in the seventeenth and fghteenth: literature, as 
some think, in the sixteenth ; our own epochs one of science and mechanies, The greatest mtellectual 
power of our time appears to be directed towards science and mechanics, and this being so, it is not 
strange that we should not get at the same time the greatest success in any of the arts. 

More important, perhaps, than the power of expression is the quality of the ideas and thoughts 
which we seek to express. On the mentality, if | may use so ugly a word, of a design depends its 
power to impress and touch our hearts, and the mentality of a design, if it is real, must always be the 
reflection of the mentality of the designer. Whatever is the quality of his mind will be the quality of 
his design. And here, I think, we fail very offen, for our prevailing modern mentality seems to be 
rather shallow and sentimental and superficial. 

I have been speaking in very general terms, and it js not easy in this way to make my meaning 
quite clear. Tcould make it much clearer if I could have obtained some coloured photographic 
reproductions of windows; but such things are not yet, though I hope they soon will be, obtain- 
able. Let me, however, try to deal with some specifie examples. 

The subject of the Cracifixion was used in the earlier times, in the thirteenth, fourteenth, and 
fifteenth centuries, as a symbol of one of the fundamental doctrines of Christianity: I mean the 
sacrifice and atonement of Christ and salvation by the precious blood. — Luter, and especially in Spain, 
it was used as a symbol of human suffering ; or, if you like, of the splendid troth that the God we 
worship is one who shares our sufferings. But in the time of the Renaissance, in the sixteenth century, 
the same subject was used as a vehicle for the exhibition of anatomical knowledge, and example are 
not uncommon in which little expression remains of any definite feeling or doctrine whatever, 

The symbol of the doctrine of the Incarnation, the Blessed Virgin and her Child, was used in earlior 
times principally for the purpose of illustrating and inculeating the doctrine of the Incarnation : the 
Renuissance painters and senlptors seem to have forgotten its original intention and to have used it as 
a symbol of human and maternal love. 

Many doctrinal subjects, such as that of the Last Judgment, have almost ceased in our times to be 
represented inthe arts. Medieval churches were crowded with figures of apostles and prophets whieh 
were always used with real and living significance ; with martyrs whose splendid, and one might 
almost say fortunate, deaths were vividly realised ; with saints whose continued and living influence 
on the spiritual fortunes of men were fervently believed. I shall not, I think, be contradicted if I say 
that for us when we use their memories for the decoration of our churches they have nearly, if not 
quite, lost their vital significance. 

The point is that we want more definite intention and clearer reality in our modern work ; we 
ought not to use any subject or any figure unless we use it to represent some idea or feeling which is 
really vital tous. For this reason, I think we must weleome any attempt to use subjects such ag those 
which are connected with the late war. They makea real and direct appeal to ns at the present time, 
and they will be an historical record for fature generations of considerable interest and value. But the 
representation of such subjects involves great difficulties ; we have no well-tried tradition to assist us. 
in the treatment of modern costume, and we must be very careful to avoid over-realistic treatment on 
the one hand and the prevailing tendency to sentimentality on the other. 

r2 
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I do not know whether I ought to use such words as “ sentimental * and “ realistic,’ for they 
are words of rather vague and uncertam meaning. I must, at any rate, try to explain what I mean 
by them. I find I have used the word “ real" in two different and, indeed, opposite senses ; in one 
sense we want more of it, and in another Jess. We want more reality in thought and Jess realism on 
the surface. When we trv to express a thought or feeling we ought to make quite sure that it is a 
real thought or feeling of our own, and not one which we have taken or copied second-hand, and without 
full understanding, from someone else. But we need not be too careful as to exact correspondence 
with fact if it interferes with or actually diminishes the especial clear or transparent quality of the 
glass itself. 

Reality of thought. Let me try to probe this a little deeper. 1 once lost my pocket book in a 
wood in Switzerland, and coming back to the hotel I told the patrona of my loss. “ Why do you not 
ask St. Anthony to find it?” “I should not lke to trouble a great Saint with my little losses—I 
should not think it respectful.” “* Do you not know his story ? He lived in Padua in the thirteenth 
century. He spent his life in tending and comforting little children. When he died he found himself 
without the great happiness of his life and it was arranged for him that he should find for people things 
they had lost ; they should put 60 centimes in the little trunk by the plaster images of the saint which 
you so often see in our houses, and these thankofferings shall be given to homeless children. He likes 
you to ask him for help.” 

My pocket book was found by another guest in the hotel who wished me to know his name was 
Antonio. To these people St. Anthony is a real living personality; that is why they like to dedicate 
churches to his name and to see his image in their churches and their homes. This is reality of thought. 

So it is with another saint—St. Joseph—whose cult is so widespread in modern times. They 
believe he ia a living personality, always near and ready to help them in their troubles and difficulties. 
These instincts and feelings are sometimes trivial and they may be partly superstitious, or there may he 
reality at the back of them, but the people's thoughts about them are certainly real. 

We, on the other hand, when we dedicate our churches or choose the subjects for our windows, 
how do we make our choice ? We do not know very much about, shall we say, St. Jude or St, Matthias, 
but we have already in the town a church dedicated to St, Paul and St, Peter, We have already a 
figure of St. John and St. Luke in that other window, and we had better not go outside the New 
Testament ; so we choose St. Jude or $t. Matthias ; but is there any living reality in our feeling about 
them ? 

sentimentality is much the same word in its origin as emotion or feeling ; emotion and feeling 
of the right sort are the last things we want to get rid of. 1am not sure if there is any emotion which 
can be called in itself essentially sentimental ; but IT conceive that o strong and noble emotion can easily 
become sentimental in the manner of tts expression. It may become sentimental if it is exaggerated, 
or if it lack restraint and become hysterical. There is, also, a difference between different kinds of 
emotion ; some are profound, some superficial; some are lasting or permanent: some are fleeting 
and they soon pass away; and the latter when expressed in permanent form become a source of 
wearmness and irritation. 

I do not think you could ever find anything you could call sentimental in ancient windows. You 
might at first sight think the old glass painters’ figures deficient in expression, but on closer examination 
| think we must admit—and this more particularly applies to the earlier thirteenth and fourteenth 
century windows—that there is o very remarkable strength of expression in the lineaments of their 
faces and m the pose of their figures. The longer we look at them the more we must be impressed 
with the depth of sober feeling they manage to get out of their simple lines and touches, Every face 
and every figure seem to have a different and interesting and important thing to tell ua. 

Another fault they always manage to avoid is any appearance of self-consciousness in their 
figures ; their figures never look as if they were sitting for their portraits. Our modern figures more 
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often than not look as if they were having their photographs taken. [fancy the reason is the direct use 
of models; it would be safer perhaps if our modern designers did not use a model for any particular 
figure they are designing, if they did not draw ther designs directly from the model. Of course, a 
designer must train himself in the knowledge of the human face and figure by long courses of drawing 
from models. But the actual figure in the window should come, | believe, from images formed in his 
own mind ly the action of present thought on the garnered treasures of past experience and observation, 
rather than from a model posed and chosen for the particular purpose of the design in the actual 
making. 

[ think we have now come across one or two points which ought to be some guidance to us in the 
selection of designers for our church windows. Inthe matter of colour and other questions of technique, 
such as the selection of glass and the manner of the leading, the coloured sketches which are generally 
submitted are little or no use asa guide. It is impossible to tell from them what a window will be like 
in these reapects. We ought, therefore, as a general rule to make a point of going to see some of the 
work already executed by the designer to whom we are inclined. I say “ as a general rule" because if 
we made the rule too strict a new designer would never get the chance to make a beginning. 

In the matter of expression the case is different ; the original sketch generally gives a very good 
idea of the mentahty of the designer. If his way of thought is weak or sentimental or superficial 
we can detect it at once just as we can recognise in the original sketch his power of drawing or the 
virility of his mind. I venture to say we ought to make up our minds to take trouble to spend time in 
selecting designers whose work will give dignity to the church, instruction to the people, and real assist- 
ance to devotion. 

Then there is the question of cost. A painted window used to cost, before the war, from £2 10s. 
to £4 4 square foot. Now they seem to cost about double. And I hear people say, “So and 20's 
window may be better, but we cannot afford it." Well, there is an easy way out of this difficulty. 
You need not fill the whole window with coloured glass. There are some very fine windows, both old 
and modern, in which a large proportion of the glass, perhaps as much os two-thirds, is left plam 
and white. In this way it is clear that the cost may be reduced from, say, £6 to about £2 10s., or from 
£8 to £3 or thereabouts per foot. It is much better to have a window one-third of which is good than 
one of which no part is good ; and the plain white glass makes a very good and effective foil or set-off 
for the little piece or pieces of colour. 

Another way of reducing cost is to do away with figures or drawings altogether, and to be content 
with a mere arrangement in skilfully designed leading of pieces of coloured glass. There are many 
cases in ancient churches of old glass collected from broken-up windows and re-set as a more pattern 
of kaleidoscopic colour. The same kind of thing can be done, and has been done, with new glass 
with excellent effect, and | suppose that even now such a window need not cost more than 30s. a foot. 
Sach a window would not be considered suitable for a memorial, but it would be quite possible to insert 
in a window consisting principally of a pattern of tinted glass one or more small figures or medallions, 
and in this way ulso cost nay be considerably reduced. 

Our bishop has lately expressed dissatisfaction at the kuid and quality of windows which are 
being put into churches in this diocese, and wishes us to make an effort to improve our standard. I 
think the first step is to get clear in our minds what are the qualities we can get and ought to want m a 
window, anid what are those which we cannot get and ought not to want, and to ask our designers for 
the former, and not for the latter. And for the rest we live in the age in which Morris and Burne- 
Jones and Madox Brown lived and did their splendid work. We live in the town in which Burme- 
Jones was born, and in which are to be seen some of his finest windows. We ought to realise that 
glass painting is one of the greatest and noblest of the arts, and we ought not to be satisfied to lag 
too far behind the steps of our own great masters. 

Biriminghawm. A; 8. D. 
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THE FUTURE OF ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION. 
DISCUSSION ON MR WATERHOUSE’S PAPER [ante, pp. 165-172}. 


Mr. Joux W. Smrson, President, in the Chair. 


Sir L. AMHERST SELBY BIGGE, E.C.B. 
(Permanent Secretary, Board of Education), speaking 
at the invitation of the President, said : It is in no 
spirit of formality that I rise to move this vote of 
thanks. I am accustomed to hear discourses upon 
education, and confess that they sometimes indice in 
me a feeling of weariness.. But I have not felt in the 
least weary to-night, for | have never listened to a 
more charming or more “ alive " discourse on the aub- 
ect in which it is my professional duty to take an 
interest. I should not presume to criticize anything 
which Mr. Waterhouse has said, because I am o learner 
in these matters—a layman, and, what is pethapas 
worse, a presumptuous layman. At one time [was so 
fired by the joys of architecture that [ was guilty of 
building a large part of my own house without an 
architect. That is not an experiment I am going to 
repeat, because before I got to the end [ found I was in 
someé difficulties, and ultimately had to callin anarchi- 
tect. Mr, Waterhouse has touched on many topics 
which reverberate within ourown walls and with which 
we are in agement. Many questions, many disputes, 
many theories reverberate in our walls, but have 
rather a different sound there and a different applica- 
tion; yet | recognised some of them in the dis- 
course we have just listened to, and I can assure 
Mr. Waterhouse that I know just enongh to under- 
stand his point of view, Underlying that discourse 
there are questions of vast importance and interest, 
not only for this Institute, but for the organisation of 
one department of public education. 

Mr. W. R. DAVIES, C.B. (Principal Assistant 
Secretary, Technological Brinch, Board of Education): 
It has been a great pleasure to me to read Mr. Water- 
house's paper, and Tam sure we can say it has lost 
nothing in the hearing. We are at present dealing 
with the Architectural Association on the subject of 
their school, and I have felt some trepidation in ven- 
turing into this field, even with the aid of @ certain 
amount of financial assistance. I have felt that the 
first thing we have to do is to try and understand the 
institution we are going to help, and | have come here 
to-night in the hope that I and my colleagues who will 
have to deal with this matter will be o little better 
instructed in the subject they are handling, I hope 
you will send us printed copies of the discussion ao 
that we may put them in ourarchives, I have much 
pleasure in seconding the resolution. 

Professor BERESFORD PITE [F.]: One cannot 
begin without emphasising the extreme pleasure with 
which we have listened to Mr. Waterhouse. We knew 
his paper would be sound, we knew it would be in- 
teresting, and we knew there would be not only lam- 


bent humour in it, but also some shrewd digs. And he 
has certainly acquitted himself in the way we expected, 
and we have very much enjoyed his address. The 
position at the present moment can be cleared up, I 
think, with the wasistance of the Institute archives. 
If we could have a report, a summary, that would 
show the result of the examinations for, say, five 
years previous to 1914, giving us the total number of 
those who have sat for the Intermediate Examination 
—I imagine about 200 a year—and of that number tell 
us how many have come to that stage from schools, 
and how many not from schools, it would clear the 
matter considerably. In other words, how many have 
sought exemption by the examinations of the schools, 
and how many have sat onder the Institute, I may 
be wrong, but my impression is that something less 
than half the architectural education up to the Inter- 
mediate point is done in the schools. ‘The reat is done 
somehow or other: done in the office—if not under 
formal pupilage, at least under office traming; #0 
that all the statements and all the congratulations on 
the work of the schools ean be properly distributed on 
the number of students with whom they deal, and the 
problem of the examination or education of the re- 
mainder can be looked at from its proper standpoint, 
which is not that of scholastic education. Now we 
come to the Final Examination, I would like to 
know, in the same way, how many come up for the 
Final, and compare that number with the number who 
come up for the Intermediate, and observe whether 
there is a leakage between the two, Also, I think, we 
should like to know what is the proportion of those 
who pass the Final Examination and those who 
present themselves, and what record the Institute may 
have of those who failed to pass, whether they come 
back again or whether they are lost. Information of 
that sort would be useful in considering important 
developments. I want to point out this: that the 
system of the recognised achools, the recognised prac- 
tical university education for the examinations of the 
Institute, only applies up to the Intermediate stand: 
point, As long as the Institute maintains itself as at 
pret holding the Final Examination itself, and 
keeping the Final Examination in the hands of thoee 
architects who have not got enough business bo ocean 
themselves with (* No!” and laughter)—well, 
obviously, if vou are too busy you cannot do it ; let is 
be honest with ourselves. If this Institute maintains 
the position of keeping this Final Examination wholly 
in the hands of the men who are able to afford the 
lime to conduct it, it puts a stop on the whole progress 
of architectural education at the Intermediate Ex- 
umination. Please recognise that, ox clearly and as 
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forcibly as you can, because I am merely stating facts. 
And I think I can carry the fact farther by pointing 
out that, in consequence of the establishment of the 
Intermediate Examination and the allowance of 
certificates of exemption to schools, every one of those 
schools is a completed course of architectural educa- 
tion, leading up to the Intermediate stand point—and 
from that stand point, nothing. ‘There is not a school 
of architecture in the country which haa got a com- 
pleted course of examination up to the Institute Final 
Examination. [Professor REILLY (Liverpool Uni- 
versity): We have.] Professor Reilly snys they have 
at Liverpool. I would like to take the instance of a 
University like Liverpool as a case in point. 1 do not 
know how long it has been established, but I know 
Liverpool is an exceedingly progressive school, and 
we have at the present moment a draft of further 
developments. What happens is this: that a pro- 
gressive University, like Liverpool or Manchester, 
takes the Intermediate Examination of this Institute 
as a step towards its own Degree in Architecture. That 
is its course of advanced study, it is not a course of 
adyanced study for the Intermediate or the Final 
Examination. That is held by a group of gentlemen 
here, expressing their own personal opinions with 
regard to certain subjects in design, and, finally, one 
individual exercising his personal opinion upon one 
particular design made under certain circumstances. 
Such a course would never commend itself to a uni- 
versity. What happens at Liverpool or Manchester 
is that the Intermediate standard is accepted to a 
certain point, and then the university takes its own 
course for its own B.Sc. with architecture. The pro- 
gressive course of architectural education is stemmed 
at the Intermediate point at the present moment, and 
there it stops. Let usa recounise that fact. The 
Architectural Association will find iteelf in a difficulty 
with regard to the Final Examination as at present 
constituted. Let me suggest to the Institute that it 
necessarily follows that if you are prepared to accept 
the certificates of further courses towards the Final 
Examination, you will at once create those Final 
courses in the schools which already have the courses 
for the Intermediate ; and if you do that, you at once 
give architectural education its needed impetus to- 
wards a higher development and towards a Final 
development here. [emphasise in the warmest way 
the suggestion Mr. Waterhouse made that the Final 
Examination should, tentatively and experimentally 
at present, if you will, be divided, so that the technical 
courses may be still continued in the university and 
in the recognised schools, the certificates and examina- 
tions subject, as at present, to the assistance of 
external examiners, and the course of the Board at the 
Institute be accepted for the technical pe of the 
Final Examination. [am very glad Mr, Waterhouse 
has put that so simply and so sweetly, and | hope that 
the Council of the Institute will give weight to it, and 
consider the yery important bearing it is bound to 
have on the educational programmes of the recognised 
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schools in the preparation and establishment of uni- 
versity courses for the Final Examimation in Architec- 
ture, In the advanced stage the help of the teacher 
is more needed than in the Intermediate : the ad- 
vanced stages in scientific construction and in the 
application of building law, to say nothing of problems 
in design, are these in whieh the help of an inspiring 
teacher is almost everything. It is here that the 
student will gain most. And I am persuaded that the 
interests of architectural education lie in the pursuit 
of the final and ultimate stages rather than in the 
intermediate standpoint. With regard to the Final 
Examination and its subject matter, something 
further has to be said. I have been all along, and I 
still am, entirely unconvinced of the capacity or of 
the propriety, unconvinced of the desiral ility, of the 
Institute taking to itself the position of being the ulti- 
mate critic of architectural design. I fear that the 
fine art of Architecture would lose its liberty. The 
progressive years are the years of a student's life when 
he experiments in architectural design, when his mind 
is active, when problems connected with ferro-concrete 
construction, or the planning of a city, present them- 
selves to his mind in the moat delightful form. And 
sympathy for the young student's point of view, 
appreciation of his originality and freedom, are vital, 
and are not to be expected from the class of men who 
constitute the Final Examination Board of this 
Institute. That has got to be aaid clearly, because it 
is felt deeply, and it is obviously true. There ts 
nothing in the Constitution of this Institute, in its 
history, in its habits, and in its personnel, which at all 
justifies the supposition that we are Fellows of this 
Institute because we are distinguished artists, or that 
we are members of the Council because we are more 
distinguished architects, or that we are members of the 
Architectural Education Board because we are tho 
auperior artists of the lot. That is an absurd position 
which none of us here can take, and which none pre- 
tend can be taken ; but it isa position into which we 
shall be driven if the Council persist in keeping the 
whole Final Examination not in the hands of the 
Institute, but in the hands of men by whom only it can 
be carried out, those spare-time practitioners who 
have not énough work to keep them occupied other- 
wise, But 1am not blind to the other side, the practi- 
eal side of the question. Mr. Waterhouse has pre- 
pared the way forthat, It is absolutely necessary 
that it be recognised and stated clearly that the 
architect can never be praduced in the school. The 
real, live, practical architect is not the product of any 
course of study. There ts an interest—and delightful 
suggestions are connected with that word now after 
Mr, Waterhouse’s definition—there is a wonderful 
interest between the architect and materials, between 
the architect and work, between the architect and 
smoblems ; and, quite apart from the fact that thie 
nstitute justifiably takes upon itself the position of 
saying that such and such a man is suitable to be 
entrusted with public and private work of importance, 
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the architect needs contact with building, and with 
business, and with men, or else his dreams will con- 
tinue dreams and will never be built on solid earth. 
It is a question whether the first three years of his 
training, or the second two years, is the best period 
for the man to tuke his office experience. Let us 
keep an open mind on that, so that we do not get our- 
selves into the position of compelling the student to 
take his first three years in a school for the Inter- 
mediate, and then take his second group of years 
working in an office in the daytime and attending 
schools at night. We must start the man at once in 
contact with actual work. I would like the Institute 
to show us if half the students who come to the 
Intermediate Examination come from offices, not from 
schools, and therefore have taken their office experi- 
ence first, And I would like to make thiz contribu- 
tion of experience to the matter: that the ablest 
students 1 have had to deal with—those studenta 
who developed the greatest ability, ability to the 
greatest extent, which I would desoribe very highly 
—have commenced life in the lower grades of the 
architect's office, and at a later period, owing to 
evening study and assiduous work, have obtained 
scholarships and university or college courses. | 
attach very great value to practical acquaintance with 
architectural drawings in the office, with building 
workin the early stages as well asinthe later. Weare 
all agreed it is necessary some time, [ only ask you te 
considerwhether it has as preatvalue at the outset as at 
a later period. With regard tothe Final Examination, 
these questions of professional practice and building 
conduct, and practical life, which can only be acquired 
in an office, may properly be tested by a board of 
practitioners, certainly could he better tested by 
practitioners than by a board of water-tight instrac- 
tors of architecture, and the Institute may keep that 
in its own hands, if it wishes. But 1 point out the real 
difficulty of London practitioners, narrowed in their 
outlook incessantly by the Metropolitan Building Act 
of 1854, putting questions to healthy-minded, large- 
hearted country youths who, happily, are free from tt. 
And London practitioners are absurdly ignorant of 
local government management and of the by-laws 
which, in extraordinary variety, govern building 
throughout the country. So the question is not 
merely one which can be settled hy a Board of London 
practitioners, it is one which is much larger, and it 
will want careful consideration. But if the continua- 
tion of architectural studies in schools, linked with 
architectural practice in offices, whether taken at an 
early or at a later atage, is a solution of our difficulty, 
accepting the certificate of the school for advanced 
work, and accepting the vendict of a properly con- 
stituted board for the other, | am in hearty sympathy, 
and I think we owe a great debt of thank to Mr. 
Waterhouse for putting the matter so clearly before 


Us. 
The PRESIDENT : I would venture to interpolate 
a word. We have listened with great pleasure to 
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Professor Pite's extremely able, if somewhat mordant, 
speech, but there was a tone of personality in that 
speech, an attack on gentlemen to whom we owe o 
great debt of gratitude, and I hope that line of argu- 
ment will not be pursued. It does not deal with 
principles at all, Let us confine ourselves to princi- 
ples and conduct the debate with all amenity. 
Professor REILLY [F.] (Liverpool University): It 
isa very usual practice when you cannot agree with the 
mitter in a sermon to praise its manner, I hope, there- 
fore, if | add my tribute to the form of Mr. Water- 
howse’s address it will not be thought that I disagree 
with its conclusions. Architects, and especially, shall 
we say, academically trained architects, should always 
be ready to appreciate atyle and character wherever it 
is found. We must all admire, therefore, the singu- 
larly graceful mould into which Mr. Waterhonge has 
casthisthought. But though I welcome very heartily 
Mr. Waterhouse's conclusions, I cannot say that | wn- 
hesitatingly accept his history. I do not agree with 
the educational value he attaches to those old [nsti- 
tute examinations of the ‘eightics and ‘nineties. We 
must remeniber what that period was. It wasthe end 
of the Victorian era, the tome of Mr. Samuel Smiles and 
Self Help, the time when everyone had a pathetic 
belief in examinations. The good apprentice was 
supposed, after rubbing up his master's ink all day 
and tracing his master’s drain plans, to return to his 
garret at night to cram up useful facts for his next 
exumination. We even had in this city a body arro- 
eating to itself the style and title of a university— 
University of London forsooth—which only existed 
to examine. When we think of the noble functions 
implied in the word “ university,” there is small 
wonder that foreign nations with this example in our 
capital before them sometimes think us hypocrites. 
That has all been changed. Another generation has 
laughed it out ofexistence. ‘To-day the University of 
London iss great body of savantsand teachers engaged 
in preaching the boundaries of knowledge in every 
direction. It seems to mo that we, too, in this 
Institute are at last passing out of the purely examina- 
tion stage, I know from personal experience what 
that stage meant and how little it had to do with 
education, Like most people, I suppose, when an 
Institute examination was due I left the office for a 
fortnight to cram up facets in the Institute library. 
looked up the nanies of the examiners and saw what 
sort of design would be likely to please them. It was 
the time of Norman Shaw, and for my Final Examina- 
tion the design subject was a town house. Like 
many others, | expect, | went down to Queen's Gate 
and studied on the spot a famous house of Mr. Shaw's, 
Idid rather well, Then I was qualified by examina- 
Hon for membership of the Institute. The other side 
of our training in those days, if such it can he called, 
Was pupilage. On leaving Cambridge, I had the 
opportunity of going into a great architect's office. It 
was Mr. Belcher’s, and L felt while there all the glowing 
enthusiasm for my master which the young man 
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generally feels. I left his office thoroughly believing 
in all his idiosynerasies in design. I had little sketch 
books full of them. I believed Mr. Belcher's tricks 
were better than anyone elze’s—better, for instance, 
than Sir Aston Webb's. But I had not the breadth of 
view necessary to distinguish these tricks of detail from 
the real framowork of design. It took me years to 
discover their source in the Genoese Baroque and the 
Viennese secession. [ had a personal view of architec- 
ture rather thana general one. My taste had no solul 
foundation, Now it is this solid foundation for 
taste which the schools with their systematic training 
can give. It was, indeed, for this that they were 
founded, and not, as Mr. Waterhouse implies, to enable 
candidates to pass the Institute’s examinations. It 
is to the lasting honour of the Architectural Associa- 
tion that it has always kept the real and not the 
examination goal in view. It was to further the art 
of architectum, and not the art of passing examina- 
tions, that the citizens of Liverpool founded their 
Chair of Architecture. In recent years, however, the 
Board of Architectural Education has realised some- 
thing of this, and designa made during training have 
become a feature of their scheme. But it was due to 
pressure from the schools that this was done. For in 
the schools designs engender an enthusiasm not known 
elaewhere, Asthe time foreach competition draws to 
an end and the pressure increases, students have heen 
known to stay in the studio all night, and to break 
windows to return on Sundays! All the schools are 
full now. In Liverpool we have nearly 150 students. 
It is a time for great results if the enthusiasm ts not 
damped down as it would be if we tried to measure 
ourselves by the Institute's present standards, They 
are like a net through which only very small fish, all 
of much the same shape, can pass. Our beat students 
often fail in the Final R.1.B.A., while our mediocre 
ones. invariably succeed. You can understand, 
therefore, how I weleome the suggestions of Mr. 
Waterhouse for decentralising the Final Examination. 
lf the schools, under proper safeguards, are allowed 
to examine their own studente on the technical side 
of architecture, the Institute is very weleome to 
examine them on the professional side. Such ques- 
tions as: ““ What are you to do when you find gold 
on the site 7" may be necessary and useful, but they 
have little to do with the teaching of architecture. 
The schools will willingly hand over such! But, 
seriously, if the Inatitute will become the friend of 
the schools, and not the tyrant, tolerating but really 
dishking them, a great change will come over architec- 
tural education, Let the Institute support us and 
help us to obtain new endowments. In Liverpool we 
are starting a solid five years’ course for our Degree 
and Diploma—as long and serious 4 course as a 
doctor's. Let the Institute recognise it as practically 
equivalent to their Final. The Institutions of Civil 
and Mechanical Engineers freely give their member- 
ship on much less. They do all they can to foster 
the great University Schools of Engineering. I hope 
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—indeed, I feel confident—that under Mr. Water- 
house’s Chairmanship our own Institute will now do 
the same, 

Mr. LEWIS SOLOMON [F.] said he wished to 
enter an emphatic protest against the remark of 
Professor Pite that their examiners were spare-time 
practitioners who had not enongh work to keep 
them oceupied. The exact contrary was the truth. 
He was not personally concerned, as for many years 
he had not been an examiner, but he thought it night 
to say that when he was an examiner he had as his 
colleagues men like Sir Aston Webb, Mr. Alfred 
Waterhouse, Mr. John Belcher, and others equally 
well known—the very best men in the profession, 
and men who were extremely busy. It was, in fact, 
always the busy men who seemed able to find the time 
to devote to matters outside their own practice 
in order to assist their fellows. As an old man and 
as a member of the Institute for nearly fifty years, 
he would urge the young men to take a pride in the 
Institute, to work up to it, to concetve of it as a great 
body to which they owed their thanks and their 
support. He would urge them, above all, to aspire to 
become the best men in the profession. 

Professor A. E. RICHARDSON [F.] (London 
University) : I have listened with great attention to 
Mr. Waterhouse’s paper and to the remarks of other 
speakers. Asa member of the academic stafi of the 
oldest architectural school attached to a university, I 
should like to make a few observations which may 
serve to direct attention to weaknesses in the existing 
system of training. Architecture cannot be taught ; it 
is only possible to encourage a study of its underlying 
principles ; beyond this point the director of studies 
should not go. Viewing the existing system of archi- 
tectural training in the broadest way, we find it to con- 
sist of two parts. ‘The first, including the recognised 
schools attached to universities, the Architectural 
Association, and the Royal Academy ; the second (and 
by far the larger) including the numerous art schools 
and polytechnics throughout the Kingdom. This isa 
democratic age, and all differences of opinion regarding 
the value of such planetary systems which have no 
official status must be set aside. Taking the case of 
the schools attached to Universities and of the status 
of the Arch*tectural Association, | would point out 
that such academic training as these centres afford can 
only be of a primary nature. The two years’ certifi- 
cate course and the three years’ degree course do not 
make architects, although such training produces 
Associates of this Institute. Men are sianbtad to paas 
the Final Examination at the Institute expeditiously. 
Many think their days of study are finished when they 
are only in 4 postion to realise the difficulties before 
them. In my opinion the present system of training 
is not sufficiently lengthy to allow of more than op 
kindergarten ideaof the complex principles of building. 
The aim of this Institute should be to promote not an 
academic but an ideal atmosphere: it should still 
retain its position as the premier examining body, with 
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wer to enlarge the constitution of its Educational 
ard, and should endeavour to co-ordinate and, in a 
measure, to direct and improve the efforts of academic 
centres. At the present time it is possible fora student 
to become an Associate within the short space of five 
years, whether he attend 4 university or polytechnic 
or works unaided. He may proudly put A-R.LB.A. 
after his name ; but what doesitmean! He is merely 
ahobbledehoy. It has been suggested that the Atelier 
system proposed hy the Royal Acadenty, and favoured 
hy certain educational bodies in London, may do much 
to improve taste and encourage imaginative design, 
These Ateliers, | am told, will only be open to men of 
proved efficiency, and the entrance examinations will 
be very stiff. How then are we to bridge the chasm 
between the system of day classes followed by experi- 
ence in offices, and the Atelier system } An architect's 
training, in my opinion, if he is to be a real architect, 
should be spread over a term of fifteen years, and then 
for the rest of his life. What is needed ts nota com- 
plex educational machine designed to meet every 
neademic contingency, but a simple system of train- 
ing, including acquaintance with professional practice. 
English architects are not weak in a knowledge of 
archaeology, neither are they backward in construc- 
tion ; their immaturity lies in the direction of design, 
I rather like Mr. Waterhouse’s reference to the Bee, 
and to this I will add that design consists of the 
exercise of the imagination on material stored in the 
mind. This being a period of change in architectural 
thought, with the spirit of criticism abroad, it is only 
possible for those endowed with a purview of world 
conditions to point out the rare examples of traditional 
achievement as models for future work. In twenty 
years’ time the country will have benefited from the 
reforms now contemplated ; England will once again 
take her position asa nation producing great architee 

ture ; no longer shall we point to our domestic work as 
heing excellent, while the more important expression 
of civic art isleft to chance. There will be keen compe- 
tition to obtain entrance ta the schools and universi- 
ties, there will be a progressive ayatem of scholarships, 
enabling the poorest hoy to become an architect if he 
he gifted. “Training will not stop at the doors of 
Conduit Street. but will be continued by men entrusted 
with their first commission ; the labours of the schools 
will be correlated, and periodical exhibitions held in 
London and provincial cities. Once a student enters 
a school, his career will be followed, and, providing he 
show imterest, will not be lost sight of, To conclude, 
Sir, my point has been to direct your attention to the 
need for the continuance of study on the part of young 
architects from the time they leave the university or 
school until they are in a position to sit for the Insti- 
tute examination, Above everything else, it 1 abeo- 
lutely essential that the practising architect take a 
personal interest in all matters of training, and that 
the hands of this Institute be atrenethened in this 


regard. 
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about intervening in a discussion on a matter I am 
quite ignorant of ; but as there are certain analogies 
between the histery of medical education and that 
of the subjects under discussion to-night, perhaps I 
may be allowed to briefly explain the position of 
medicine, J am aware of the danger of arguing from 
analogy, but in Mr. Waterhouse’s eloquent address 
he has given o clear idea of the present position of 
architecture, and the tendencies being displayed in 
the subject. In medicine the tendency has heen in 
quite a different direction. Medicine, of course, has 
passed through the same pupilage pliase, and for many 
years now has been entirely md of it. I have now 
completed six years’ service on the General Medical 
Council, which deals with these questions, and at the 
present time it is teying to do for dental surgery 
what has long been an accomplished fact in medicine 
aml surgery, putting a stop to the apprenticeship 
system. In medicine, the tendency has been for the 
schools to cut more and more adrift from the Royal 
Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons, which seem to 
correspond, more or less closely, to this Institute in 
relation to your profession. Those colleges have the 
power of granting diplomas which entitle to practise. 
But at the present time—and | speak as one who has 
had many years'experience as Dean of a medical school 
—nostudent who has passed the entrance examination 
for medicine enters for the diploma courses in tho 
schools which lead to the diplomas of the Royal 
Colleges if he has passed the Matriculation Examina- 
tion, which will admit him to the Degree course, 
That 1s my i aye and Tam only giving you my 
expenence. The Royal Colleges have no say in the 
granting of these degrees; it is a matter for each 
University, without interference of any sort from an 
outside body. A student who fails in the Matricula- 
tion, but passes the entrance examination recognised 
by the Colleges, can enter one of these Universities 
aml work there for the examinations conducted by the 
Royal Colleges in London. And there is another way 
in which students enter forthe Royal College Diplomas. 
The student who fails in his professional University 
examination frequently transfers to the Conjoint 
Board (that is, the Royal Colleges) examinations, and 
gets his diploma from them. But there is this pecu- 
larly British anomaly ; that in addition to the weak 
men going for the diplomas of the Royal Colleges, the 
strongest nien also sit for Lhe Royal Colleges’ examinn- 
tions, The reason is that it has become « tradition 
in this country that no man can obtain a post as 
honorary surgeon or physician respectively in any of 
the leading hospitals unless he has acquired the 
Fellowship of the Royal College of Surgeons or the 
Membership of the Royal College of Physicians. 
Hence the position is hardly analogous to that in the 
architectural profession, because there has been. a 
complete break between the Royal Colleges and the 
Universities. This has been a gradual development 
in such Universities as those of Liverpool and Man- 
chester ; at first they were simply training schools for 
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the Roya: Colieges, and then for the London Uni- 
versity examinations, but later they acquired the 

ower of themselves granting degrees. Then they 
split up and became separate Universities, Anyone 
acquainted with the histories of these schools will 
recognise the tremendous impetus to medical educa- 
tion in the whole country which has been given by 
attaining this independent postion, Kuch centre 
has @ vast pride in the instruction it gives, and the 
result obtained is a very different thing than results 
from merely training men to pass a set examination. 
The appointment of external examiners is a matter 
on which we, in the medical schools, have tried all 
sorts of experiments. At present, it is the universal 
practice hot to appoint as examiners any men who 
are not actually engaged in teaching ; because no man 
who is not in daily contact with students can fathom 
the depth of the ignorance of the ordinary student, 
nor the breadth of the particular kind of knowledge 
which a student can acquire as the result of teaching. 
Our decision is due to a longer experience than the 
architects have had, The needed understanding and 
sympathy between examiner and student can only be 
acquired by men actually engaged in teaching, Iwas 
much struck, in listening to Mr. Waterhouse's address, 
to hear hia remarkable analogy between this Institute 
and a mother whois loth to give up her son although 
he is thirty years of age. It seems to me the normal 
course in human expeniéence—anid medicine, like 
architecture, is a human study, though we deal more 
intimately with human beings than you do—that by 
the time a man is thirty, he is surely fit to start a house 
of his own, and the interference of the parent, as in 
the case of the traditional mother-in-law, is not apt 
to male for either peace or a creditable record in the 
family which the son represents. It is generally 
recognised that a son who has launched out on his own 
account will do more for the family if he is freed from 
the apron-sttings of his mother, and is allowed to 
develop, to apply in his own home the instruction 
which he hes received from her. | 

Mr. MAURICE WEBB, M.C., D.S.0. [F.]: We all 
know Mr. Waterhouse to be an artist in words, and to- 
night has shown that he is something of a camouflage 
artist as well, If I may say 50, with all deference, he 
has confused the Council of the Institute with the 
Board of Architectural Education, and tried to hide 
the latter under the cloak of the former. But his pro- 
posal to increase the scope of the Board meets with 
everybody's approval. It is essential, if the Institute 
is to keep ite hold on architectural education, that the 
Board it appoints should be representative of every 
Society, University or School which is ongaged in the 
work of architectural education. Mr. Waterhouse 
pointed out, and I think Professor Reilly rubbed it in, 
that the Institute started architectural education with 
its examinations, But, as Professor Reilly pointed 
out, those examinations were started in the late Vic- 
torian era. We should make the Board of Archi- 
tectural Education something very much bigger than 
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merely an attempt to get men through the Institute 
examinations. The Council of the Institute can insist 
on what examinations it likes for its own members, but 
there should be insistence on an examination which is 
higher than the Institute examination. Things have 
changed since those examinations started. There 
were schools of architecture in 1847, but now there are 
London University, Liverpool University, Glasgow 
Jniversity, the Architectural Association, Manchester, 
Leeds, Shaftield Universities, and naturally they want 
to have more voice than they at present have in the 
standards that are to be set. We have in London 
three flourishing architectural societies, There is the 
Society of Architects, who have their own examina- 
tions; there is new Society of Official Architects, 
who, perhaps, will have their examinations if some- 
thing is not done; and there is the Architects’ As- 
sistants’ Professional Union, which I think will be 
very important and will probably start their examin- 
ations, And the schools will probably, in time, start 
their own degrees. If the Board ef Architectural 
Education could represent all these people, and ensure 
that no University gives a degree in architecture with- 
out passing the Board's examimation, somewhat on the 
medical lines, we should be more representative, 
and perhaps the architectural societies would fall into 
line and accept that examination as qualifying for 
membership. After the Institute had formed this. 
great architectural scheme and set it going, it could 
drop out, merely keeping a guiding eye on its proceed- 
ings. 1 think the Architectural Association has the 
only acheol which is run by architects for architects 
with no State aid—up to the present, though I gather 
from what Mr. Davies said, that it may probably 
come to get it: we shall be very grateful if that is so. 
And I think the State should be represented on this 
Board of Architectural Education. 

Professor ARCH. C, DICKIE [4.|: I would like 
to add my thanks to Mr. Waterhouse. Everyone 
who has anything to do with architectural education 
will be pleased to hear the suggestions he has made to 
meet the difficulties which have arisen hetween the 
interests of the Institute and those interesta which 
are more directly concerned with education. It 
seemed almost unnecessary to emphasise the value of 
office training, for no one will deny it. There is no 
clash between the studio and the office, since the one 
is complementary to the other. The Inatitute and 
educationalists alike are working in the cause of the 
well-being of architecture, with the aim to raise the 
standard even higher than we at present can conceive. 
When Mr. Waterhouse substituted the word “ em- 
brace " for “ atrangle hold,’ 1 could not help feeling 
that there are some embraces which squeeze the wind 
out of one. Those who have to contend with the 
long traditions of University procedure find quite 
enough difficulty in driving home the particular pin 
they wish to drive when pleading the cause of @ 
department so comparatively new as that of archi- 
tecture. The added affliction of a motherly embrace 
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which demands the filial dependence of early adotes- 
cence, 18 a drag from an inexcusable source. Having 
a lively appreciation of all the Institute has done, [ 
should be very sorry if anvthing were to happen that 
would alienate the schools, Schoola are now at 
strong, it is not inconceivable that, if they find this 
embrace too irksome, they might possibly cast it off 
definitely; this would, | believe, be «a misfortune. 
When I went to the A.A. school some 38 years ago 
I was one of five day students. We kicked our heels 
throughout the day, waiting for the evening when 
our teachers would arrive. Now the day students of 
the school are numbered in their hundreds, and, 
in proportion, the same is true of otherschools. We 
surely must modify our policy so that the methods 
may accord with the demands of such a growth, which 
every year is expanding. I wish the Institute to 
keep this in the fore-front, and to look back upon the 
conditions under whieh its examination aystem was 
idnally formulated. 

Mr. ALAN E. MUNBY [F.] said that it was the 
wish of members of the Science Standing Committee 
that a plea should be made for a greater measure of 
technical training in the education of the architect. 
Never was this matter so important as at the present 
time when new methods of construction and new 
materials were so much beforeus, He Was quite aware 


that certain architects looked askance on anything 


technical, but it was absurd to suggest that interest 
in these matters was destructive of good artistic work, 
and he pointed out that in a modern building full of 
technicalities architects daily assumed great responsi- 
bilities. It might besaid that thestudent’s programme 
was full enough, but his reply was that the student 
must find time, and if nevessary his course of training 
must belengthened, This was no question of teaching 
elementary science, the public schools could do that, 
but we must tell them what we wanted and provide 
the practical course of instruction based on achentific 
principles as learnt at school. Mr. Munby cited the 
experience of the Architects’ War Com mittes, and the 
great difficulty he and others had had in convincing 
Government Departments that architects had any 
knowledge of the technical side of building. He 
further gave instances in his own experience of the 
attitude adopted by directors of trade concerns 
towards architects as showing that the profession 
often lost work, and thus opportunities of good design, 
through lack of appreciation of the particular needs 
involved in the technique of many businesses, 
Referring to the Department of Scientific and 
Industrial Research, he stated that this body pro- 
posed to form a board to investigate materials and 
building problems, and that if this was to succeed it 
must have adequate support from the profession. 
The speaker concluded by thanking Mr. Waterhouse 
for his valuable paper, and expressing a hope that the 
Board of Architectural Education would seriously 
consider the necessity for greater encouragement in 
phe matter of training in the scientific and practical 
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side of architectural work, which could only be ade- 
quately encouraged by examination requirements in 
sympathy with this view. 
Mr. LIONEL B. BUDDEN, M.A. [.4.), School of 
Architecture, University of Liverpool : I do not pro- 
pose to add to the praise evoked by Mr, Waterhouse's 
very urbane paper. Ifthe partial reforms which it fore- 
shadaws are carried into effect, under his Chiairman- 
ship of the Board of Architectural Education, it will, 
of course, be all to the good + and Mr. Waterhouse will 
deserve our sincerest congratulations. In the mean- 
tine, and at this present moment, it seems to me most 
wofitable, and no doubt will be mostin harmony with 
Mr. Waterhouse’s own wishes, that we should eritically 
examine the controversial issues which his paper raises, 
The first point I would take is the contention that the 
Institute, when in 1882 it established obligatory exam- 
inations, centralised and conductedin London, thereby 
really initiated systematic architectural education 
throughoutthe country. ‘This claim will not survives 
moment sscrutiny. Lf the Institute had accompanied 
the setting up of ite centralised tests by regulations 
determining the methods of preparing for those testa, 
some sort of case might be made to support the argu- 
ment. But the Institute did nothing of the kind. It 
left it open for:candidates to prepare themselves, 
efficiently or inefficiently, in any way they pleased. It 
leaves it open for them to do so to-day. They may 
content themselves with office pupilage, or resort to in- 
struction by correspondence, or go totechnical classes 
in the evening. It is all one to the Institute, which 
simply maintains the obsolete practice of centralised 
examination—a practice that leaves nbsolutely un- 
touched the real business of education and has no con- 
nection with it whatever, Mr. Waterhouse a pears to 
be well satisfied with the position of the Institute and 
ofthe profession in POD fi T cannot share his satisfac- 
tion, Nor, do I beheve, can anyone who compares the 
insignificant power and prestige of our profession with 
the authority enjoyed by other bodies—by the medi 
cal profession in particular. The medical profession, 
as we all know, is the strongest, most efficient and most 
respected professional trade union in the country, 
On that ground alone, I claim that its constitution and 
system of education should commond themuelves to 
ourcareful study, There is no reason why we should 
resign ourselves to a position of inferiority in the re- 
public of the professions : and when we have such a 
splendid standard of iccomplishment as is set before 
us by the medical profession, it is at least worth our 
while to examine the means whereby that standard was 
in the first place established and has ever since been 
maintained at a constantly higherlevel. We shall be 
better employed in doing so than in advocating the 
bolstering up of a bad tradition of our own that has led 
and can lead us nowhere. What is the hasia of the 
prestice of the medical profession? The basis of that 
prestige is its system of education - and that aystem is 
itself founded on the Universities and involves using 
the Universities to their fullest extent, The phase 
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through which we are now passing was traversed by the 
medical profession in the ‘forties and ‘fifties of the last 
century when the change was made from apprentice- 
ship and various forms of irregular training to scientific 
education under the auspices of the Universities, In 
1858 the First Medical Act was passed by Parliament. 
By that Act there was established a General Council of 
Medical Education and Registration for the United 
Kingdom. The Council so formed was, and is to-day, 
composed of representatives of each of the Universities, 
of certain“ Medical Corporations *—such aa the Royal 
College of Physicians and the Royal College of Sur- 
geons, and of six persons nominated by the Crown on 
the advice of Privy Council, Undersubsequent Medi- 
cal Acts, new Universities, as they have come into 
existence, have been required to appoint representa- 
tives, so that the present membership of the Council is 
approximately thirty. From the first, you will ob- 
serve, the representatives of the Medical Faculties of 
the Universities constituted the majority of the Coun- 
eil: the Universities were in eflect recognised from the 
beginning as, either actually or potentially, the most 
efficient instruments of medical education. It was 
realised that on scientific training, scientific practice 
alone could rest. Medical education was, therefore, 
decentralised and delegated to the Universities and a 
few Medical Corporations. But some system of stan- 
dardisation and control was obviously necessary, and 
the General Medical Council was entrusted with the 
stututory powers necessary for that purpose. By the 
regulations of the Council five years’ training. under 
approved conditions, is to-day paps as the mini- 
mum period of study required of all candidates before 
proceeding to the final examinations which qualify for 
ractice. And to ensure the maintenance of a satis- 
actory standand of education, the Council sends ~ In- 
spectors "and “* Visitors " to review and report inde- 
pendently on the equipment and courses of instruction 
provided by the Universities and Medical Corporation, 
and to attend the written and oral examinations held 
there. Inthe event of adverse reports being received, 
the Council has the power to suspend the qualifying 
authority of the inatitution concerned until the Council 
is satisfied that its requirements are being complied 
with. You will, | am sure, agree that there could not 
be a more effective or intelligent method of supervision 
and control, or one more likely to be justified in its 
results—as it unquestionably is, When we have this 
practically perfect model, why should we not follow it! 
lf we had done so long ago, Mr. Waterhouse would not 
have attempted, as he has to-night, to blame the 
Government for its neglect of the Institute during the 
war, There would have been no pretext fordoing so ; 
the architectural profession Pould aubeancntiaally have 
been called upon by the State to form an integral and 
essential part of the military services of the country, 
just as the medical profession was called upon. For 
there would have been a similar guarantee of compe- 
tence and a similar prestige would have existed to en- 
force the claim, Mr. Waterhouse has said that there 


is one “ clamour " which he hopes will never be met— 
the voice of those who desire that the Institute should 
abandon its interest in education and should hand the 
keys of entry to its own body over to other institu- 
tions,” What individual or what party has ever pro- 
posed such a thing? I know of none, nor of any edu- 
cational programme which could be construed as even 
implying anything of the sort. Certainly it is no part 
af the policy of those of ua who wish to place architec- 
tural education on the same broad national foundation 
as that on which medical education rests. To su 

that such is our aim is to obscura the whole issue and to 
prejudice the prospect of reform. Not de-control but 
decentralization through the most efficient Instru- 
ments, under adequate supervision and safeguards, is 
whatisadvocated. Llabourthis point because! realise 
that it is one about which we cannot afford to have any 
misconception. The Institute must, under all condi- 
tions, remain master in its own house. That is not 
disputed fora moment; if it were, then the members of 
the Institute would rightly refuse to listen to any pro- 
posal which involved so subversive and unreasonable a 
principle. But nothing of the kind, as far as | am 
aware—and I have forsome years been reading every- 
thing I could find in the professional press on architec- 
tural education—has ever been suggested. The idea 
appears to have no relation to the facta of the case ; 
but it may not be the less fatally mischievous for all 
that: so | have been at some pains to empliasise its 
unreality. Inthe opinion of Mr. Waterhouse,“ it does 
not matter where or how a man has been educated, so 
long ashe knows.” The subject may be one of indiffer- 
ence to Mr. Waterhouse, but, gentlemen, [submit that 
for the profession as a whole—its interests and reputa- 
tion—it matters vitally where and how its members 
have been educated. It may be all very well for the 
individual to say, “ I’ve had no regular scientific train- 
ing, but I’ve picked things up in my varied experience, 
and I'm a clever fellow—and J know.” That creed of 
cheerful anarchism cannot profitably be adopted by an 
entire profession, working under present-day condi- 
tions. The Inatitute must be able to give the same 
assurance of competent education in regard to ite mem- 
bers as the British Medical Association can in regard to 
its own, before we can hope to secure the professional 
aulvantages—legal and otherwise—which should be 
ours. So long as the Institute cannot give that assur- 
ance, our position must remain what itis—weak. It 
may seem rather an obvious point to make, but there 
is o definite connection between education and facili- 
ties for education. Mr. Waterhouse has said, “ the 
more schools the better, ifthey are all good.” Agreed. 
And the heat schools will be these which the Universi- 
ties can ultimately develop. For it is the Universities 
which provide the greatest facilities, They can do so 
because, in the first place, they have the greatest pres- 
tige as educational institutions ; their resources, actual 
or potential, in financial means, equipment, accommo- 
dation and staff, place them in a supreme position ; 
they are able to provide, concentrated in one place, 
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expert instruction in all the subjects related to any 
particular subject : and they are uniquely adapted for 
specialised training—for carrying specialisation to its 
furthest development. If the word " academiv " still 
arouses o faint hostility in some quarters, it is due to 
the survival of anold prejudice, and to ignorance of the 
character and activities of the modern Universities, 
Forthe reasons, then, which I have given, the encour- 
agement of vigorous achools of architecture in the Uni- 
versities should be the central feature of the Institute's 
educational policy. But, you may ask, ““ What is to 
be done about the Architectural Association School, 
numerically the largest in the country, and one of the 
most promising and well known?" I would suggest 
that the difficulty can be met by the school placing it- 
self under the egis of the University of Landon. It 
should be perfectly practicable to do this without any 
teal loss of freedom, The University of London is so 
Vist an organisation that it has been already obliged to 
duplicate many of its departments: there is thus ample 
precedent for auch a course being taken in the case of 
architecture, The benefits that would acerue both to 
the Inatitute and to the A.A. School would be import- 
ant. A bigstep would be taken toward the regularisa- 
tion of architectural training on an academic basis, 
and competent students of the A.A. School would no 
longer be at a disadvantage in comparison with those 
attending University Schools: they also would be 
eligible to receive a degree in Architecture, a qualifica- 
tion which they are at present unable to obtain. | 
would in conclusion just make one further point. Mr. 
Waterhouse has compared architectural education in 
its present stage to a growing boy who is sim ply suffer- 
ing from growing pains. If, however, these pains are 
not to develop into cramp and from cramp into paral y- 
sis, the right remedies must be applied before it is too 
late. Those remedies I have endeavoured to indicate, 

The PRESIDENT : We have had several extremely 
able speeches. very much to the point, and Very prac- 
tical, all contributing to a very valuable debate. In 
putting the vote of thanks I should like to congratu- 
late the Institute on its admirable Chairman of the 
Board of Architectural Education (Applause). 1 do 
not think we need take the gloomy, though modertely 
expressed, view of our system of education which Mr. 
Budden seems to hold, He evidently thinks we are in 
a bad way. We must not forget, however, that the 
school is not the important thing: the school is a 
means, notthe end: and the danger in regard to those 
whose business it is to teach is that they get-so keen on 
teaching. I do not like the term “ academic,” any 
more-than Mr. Budden does, and I do not think it very 
applicable ; we in London are certainly not academic, 
and our own Royal Academy is as unacademic as jt 
ean be. You will remember Samuel Butler's Colleges of 
Unreason, where hypothetic teaching was taken to its 
utmost limt, To imagine a set of utterly strange and 
impossible contingencies was the duty of the exam- 
iners, and they required youths to give intelligent 
answers to the questions ansing therefrom And that 
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was reckoned the best way of preparing them for their 
conduct in after life. That is a hit at examiners too, 
We do not like examiners altogether, any more than 
we like teachers altogether. But school is not the 
important thing; it is practice that is the important 
thing, and the nearer we can get our schools and 
teaching into contact with the men in actual practice 
—they may not all have their time entire! ¥ filled, but 
at any tute they have all had a good many years in 
prictice—the nearer they can be in touch with those 
men the better; because, to borrow another phrase 
from Samuel Butler, “an art can only be learned in 
the workshop of those who are winning their bread by 
it.” 

Mr. WATERHOUSE (in reply): Nothing could 
induce me, Sir, to make a speech at thishour. There 
Am a great many things which have been said that I 
would like to reply to, many for which I should like 
to give thanks, and one or two in regard to which | 
would like to controvert fallacies, fallacies which [ 
should have thought would have been evident to the 
speakers. But there is one thing I would like to say. 
I read my Paper with a view of provoking discussion, 
and | am amply satistied with the most interesting set 
of conversations which have gone through this even- 
ing. And T have another thing to say, in conclusion, 
which will be a comfort to Mr. Budden. He must 
remember that the feeling is that the elderly gentle- 
men who run this Institute are out of touch with edu- 
cation, and the younger people know very much better. 
There would be something very wrong with this archi- 
tectural world of ours if this were not the case. It is 
always the duty of the young man to know more than 
the old, because they have got the experience of the old 
to go upon, And I have one more word of comfort 
for Mr. Budden, and that is that the Council of the 
next genenition will be filled with gentlemen who 
have been educated entinly on the lines which he 
sligpests. 


Mr. W. 8. PURCHON, M.A, [4 -) (Sheffield Univer- 
sity), sends the following contribution to the discus- 
aion :— 

The Institute takes a step in the right direction each 
hime it erants & measure of exemption from its own 
examinations, 

Mr. Waterhouse says : “ Learning is a more impor- 
tart thing than teaching,” More vital, however, Ls. if 
for us to realise that training is vastly quore import- 
ant than examinations, To an exceasive| ¥ thin person, 
putting On flesh is, similarly, mare important thon the 
process of getting weighed. 

And each degree of exemption, na tt is ura nted, acts 
asan impetus to realtraining. ‘This was certainly the 
case when the Institute wisely adopted the principle 
of accepting the certificate of recognised " sahoole in 
lieu of ita own Intermediate Examination, for this 
course clearly encouraged sound training, An equally 
important step was the abandonment of the Prelini- 
nary Kxamination in its old form, for the new scheme 
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€neourages the student to take » normal course of 
Secondary education. Very little importance seems 
to have been attached to the making of this funda- 
mental change, and a visitor to the Institute on 21st 
February might well haye been forgiven if he had 
gone away under the impression that the Institute is 
still running its Preliminary Examination on the old 
lines. 

Exemption from the whole of the Final could really 
be granted, under the adequate safeguards which have 
been devised, without any fear of standard lowering ; 
as a matter of fact, the probable result would be a 
raising of standard. Inany case, the suggested partial 
exemption from the Final can only do good. 

Mr. Waterhouse mentioned two ways in which the 
teachors shorten or facilitate the “ process of absorp- 
tion.” There is a third, and it is, perhaps, the most 
important, In the old system great waste of time 
and effort resulted from. the studying of subjects in 
the wrong order. and, in many cases, as isolated units. 
With a proper system of teaching, the subjects are 
not only taken in proper sequence, but are related to 
ewch other as parts of a definite scheme, Partial or 
total exemption from the Final granted to students 
who have successfully completed an adequately 
wi vanced course of training will, of course, encourage 
the proper co-ordination of subjects to a higher level. 

It is sometimes urged that harm will be done by 
keeping the students in the schools for a longer period 
than three years. It is by no means proved that this 
would he the case—it does not seem to have harmed 
medical students; and, anyhow, the fourth and fifth 
years might be spent—as they are already in at least 
one example—partly in the schools and partly in 
offices. 

The analogy with medical training may not be 
perfect, but it is at least useful, and the Institute-wns 
fortunate in the presence of Dr. Elliot Smith at the 
discussion. This subject has frequently heen raised 
at more formal meetings, but it would be sound policy 
to have the fullest details of medical training and 
examination methods before ts. 

While we may not agree that examinations can 
only be fairly conducted by professional teachers, it 
must at least be admitted that teaching experience 
should not be looked wpon as a disqualification for 
examinership, Many a time have the examination 

mpers of the Institute shown clearly the need of help 

m men who are accustomed to systematic methods 
of training, 

Mr. Waterhouse’s penultimate paragraph is, of 
course, extremely important, If the “ writing off of 
architects ms haghirhie insommpetents " was solely due 
to misconception on the part of non-architects, then 
ali we need, presumably, 1 some form of propaganda 
work. If, on the other hand, it is in any degree due 
to our own fault, then obviously we should be wise 
to acknowledge the fact—at all events to ourselves— 
and atrive to put our house in order, And while it is 
doubtless true that University contro] of examina- 
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tions would not save the situation, it is very probable 
indeed that further encouragement given to the schools 
on the lines suggested acakt do much good. 

Perhaps the greatest need in architectural education 
at the present time is the co-ordination of advanced 
studies in Design and Construction. There is an un- 
fortunate and dangerous tendency for the two to 
diverge. Granting exemption from a part at least 
of the Final to students who successfully complete a 
* recognised " course of Final level is the soundest 
possible way of bringing together these two major 
portions of the unit known as Architecture. 

W. 8. Purcuon[A.]. 


THE ROME SCHOLARSHIPS 
EXHIBITION, 


‘Tus, the third in the series of exhibitions held at the 
Grafton Galleries since the foundation of the Rome 
Scholarships in 1915, has been separated from its pre- 
decessor by a gap of five years—a circumstance which 
gives to it from every point of view an added interest. 

The work shown in the architectural section, like 
thut in the sections devoted to sculpture and decora- 
tive painting, falls into two groups—the drawings and 
studies made by Scholars of the British School at 
Rome, and the designs submitted by candidates forad- 
mission to the final round of this year's competition 
for the Rome Scholarship and for the Henry Jarvis 
Studentship in Architecture.* 

Of the three exhibitors in the first group—Mr. H. ©. 
Bradshaw, Mr. Lode Boissons and Mr, P. D, Hepworth 
—Mr. Bradshaw (First Rome Scholarin Architecture. 
1913: Liverpool University School) presents not only 
the most extensive and varied selection of work but 
the most brilliant. In quantity and range his output 
ia impressive in quality it is unique. His “ Frag- 
ments from the Antique,” his studies of the Villa di 
Papa Giulio, his restoration of an Etruscan temple 
and his great plan of Rome at the time of Constantine 
are models of accurate scholarship and accomplished 
presentation. He shows also a number of entirely 
exquisite water-colour sketches. But his most te- 
markable drawings—the ones which really give to the 
architectural rooms their supreme distinction—are 
the set of eight devoted to a restoration of the town 
of Praeneste at the end of the First Century A.D. 
Pracneste (the modern Palaestrina), some twenty 
niles east of Rome, is magnificently placed on the slope 
of « hill overlooking the Campagna : and the ruins of 
the Temple of Fortune, its famous shrine, and of the 
great terraces and ramps, the formal open reservoirs 
and colonnades constitute an ideal subject for restora- 
tion, Tt has attracted archwologists and architects 





© The Rome Scholarship in Architectore ls now of the annual valor of 
£250, le tenable fortires year and ia open to Peitiah subpcte tier the age of 
Lhinty. (For Unie sear only, ihe ie are wae extended to thirty-five.) The 
Hegry Jarvis Studentah!p, offered for anoual competition by the Royal In- 
etitate of [riled Architects pn at atric) and Aseteadon tf the 
LBA. and ia of the value of Per Snn ond teva: for tro pear wt 
tae Firit‘sh Sclipo At Bone. 


from the time of Juliano di San Gallo up to the present 
day. A large number of partial surveys and tentative 
restorations have been made by Italian, French, Ger- 
man, American and English authorities, Some of 
these, a very few, are reliable as far as they go: most 
are Imaginative exercises carried out with an unseru- 
pulous disregard and distortion of the actual data. 
Mr, Bradshaw, in the conscientious spirit of modern 
scientific archwology, has based his restoration on a 
careful survey of the site and on the results of pro- 
longed research into all the evidence available. Flis 
conclusions are embodied in a series of studies—two 
“ Btats aetuels,"” restored plans, sections, elevations 
and an aerial perspective—that, from the purely tech- 
nical aspect of presentation, will more than bear com- 
parison with the best productions of the French 
school: whilst, regarded as a contribution to the par- 
Hioular subject of research, the work is the most solid 
and important yet produced,* Incidentally the 
achievement exemplifies in a very atriking manner 
the greatness of the opportunities open to a Rome 
Scholar in Architecture if he has the ability and energy 
to use them. 

Mr, de Soissons (Jarvis Student, 1913: Beaux-Arts) 
exhibits a number of projets done at the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts during part of his tenure of the Jarvis 
Studentship. They are all highly competent in plan 
and skilfully rendered. In elevational detail they are 
less satisfactory; but Mr. de Soissons reveals such 
obvious ability that this last defect is probably leas 
his fault than the fault of the Beaux-Arts tradition, 
which has now for many years inculcated an enthusi- 
asin for the pure ideal of the plan and its presentation, 
to the exclusion of almost everything else—exceyit 
mathematics, 

Mr. P. D. Hepworth (Rome Scholar, 1914 = Beaux: 
Arts) is represented only by work done in collabora- 
tion with Mr. de Soissons—measured drawings of 
(renoose palaces, The buildings chosen are dull: and 
the collaborators appear to have been aware of the 
fact: and to have been unable to mitigate it. 

Much of the work forming the second eroup in the 
architectural section of the exhibition is of great merit, 
The designs submitted for admission to the final round 
of this year’s competition are indeed in some cases 
enaHae ymature, The subject, “a Courts of Jus- 
tice ” (originally set in 1914), provides, under the eon- 
ditions of the competition, reasonable scope for skilful 
planning and for composition on « big scale. And a 
number of the competitors tise to the occasion, Three 
out of the five seleeted for the final round come from 
the Liverpool University School—Mr. KE. R. Arthur, 
Mr. W. Dougill and Mr. F. O. Lawrence. The plans 
ofall three, and of the first two in particular, are sound 
and straightforward and ade quately meet the require- 
ments of the programme. Mr. Arthur's composition 
is French in type, Mr. Dougill’s American. Both are 


rio shea le by Tasoytothers, together wit patopreptia, wile nay ae 
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woll rendered in monochrome, Mr. Lawrence has de- 
veloped his design on néo-Gree lines, His main mass, 
the “Salle des Pas Perdus," is over-ponderousin rela. 
tion to the rest of the composition; but his detail 
shows much resource and is excellently drawn, 

Mr. A. Koerner and Mr. 1). W. Thomas are the two 
other selected candidates. The nature and technical 
treatment of the former's plan indicate unmistakably 
a Beaux-Arts training, It isa thoroughly competent 
plan, efficiently presented : and as much may be said 
for the sections. But the elevational treatment suffers 
from 4 straining after false logic in expression, so that 
the principal fagade misses entirely the character pro- 
per to a courts of justice and is chiefly reminiscent of 
the grand entrance to a railway terminal. 

Mr. Thomas probably owes his position in the main 
to his handling of the programme on plan, His ar- 
rangement 1s direct and workable, The gr Pp which 
it reveals of the imaginative possibilities of the subject 
is not, unfortunately, sustained in the elevations, 
These are rather lifeless and commonplace, 

For the rest, one may eay that the assessors could 
not have had any great difficulty in coming to their 
decisions. Though in the rejected work one discovers 
frequent signs of considerable merit, there ia nothing 
really comparable in quality to the performance of the 
sclected candidates, 

Lioxe. B. Buppes [A4,], 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


Organisation for the Middle Clusses. 
The Middle Classes Union, 
General Huildings, Aldwych, W029 - oy Feb, 1920, 
To the Editor, Jourwat R.UBA,— 

S,—The Royal Institute of British Architects 
forms one of the bodies of the professional and adminis- 
trative classes which, officially as 4 society or un- 
officially through the action of its individ ual members, 
would both benefit and be benofited by the Middle 
Classes Union through closer association with the 
Union. There is a strong movement on the part of 
political Labour at the present time toward the capture 
of the professional and administrative workers of the 
country ; but no matter what may be the success of 
this movement the political Lubour Party will work 
for its majority, as is only right, Admittedly such 
professional workers as succumb to the temptation to 
join forces with Labour will remain g minority, and 
where their interests in any way conflict with those 
of the manual workers it is the intention of the 
political Labour leaders that the latter should be 
considered at the expense of the former. 

The administrative and professional classes should 
form a nucleus for the unorganised portion of the 
community which is commonly known as the middle 
classes, and if all the members of this class were 
organised separately from Labour in defence of their 
OWN Interests they would form 4 Vv at least ag 
strong numerically as the present Labour Party, for 








‘ DIVIDING THE PROFESSION ” 


- organised Labour does not by any means represent 
half the population of the country, and the class of 
capitalists, pure and simple, is a very small one. 

the middle classes organise in any way, surely 
it ia better that they should organise themselves 
independently, rather than clog their organisation 
with even the moderate men of the party that has 
never considered their interesta in seeking its own, 
but has penalised them inevery dispute with capital, 
until the statement that the middle classes form the 
grist between the upper and nether millstones has 
become a very painful truth. 

The M.0.U. provides an organisation by means of 
which the professional and administrative classes of 
the country may combine independently of any 
existing political party in defence of their own 
interests. ‘The combination of the middle classes 
into one whole is a necessity, and the inclusion in the 
ranks of the Middle Classes Union of such mien os 
compose your membership would prove a valuable 
addition to the Union, which is already making itself 
felt as a stabilising factor in national affairs and a 
guardian of what may be summarised in the phrase 
“the middle interests.”"—Yours faithfully, 

Staxtey Anport, General Secretary, 


“ Dividing the Profession.” 
To the Editor, Jounwan R.1.B.4.,— 

Sr,—If Mr. Maurice B. Adams had taken the 
trouble to aseertain the facts before writing his letter 
of the Lith inst. he would have saved me the trouble 
of referring to some old papers. He commences his 
letter with a reference to the Memorial published by 
the R,LB.A, about 16 years ago, and states that “a 
special commission of a thoroughly representative 
chanicter was appointed ” and ~ held a lengthened 
enquiry.” The following are the facts :— 

]. No official was on the Committec, and no enquiry 
was made of any official or of any authority employing 
an official. 

9 The Committee minutes show that the Com- 
mittee anly met twice. 

3. Once they sat for an hour and a hall. 

4. The other time they sat for an hour and three- 
quarters. | ee 

5, Five inembers attended one meeting. _ 

6. Four members attended the other meeting, 

I think it best to make no comments !—Yours 
obediently, 7 
44h February, 1920. Syousey Perrs (F.|. 

Lex Chambers, Parry Road, Saath Street, 
Durban, Natal: 20th January, 1020, 
To the Editor, Jounsau K.LBA,— 

Sre,—Having read the letter from Mr. Maurice 
Adama [F.], which you printed in the JOURNAL for 
20th December, 1919, I feel that my position as an 
Associate of 17 years’ standing requires defence, Mr. 
Adams expresses the opinion that the chronic failure 


of Associates to seek the distinction of Fellowship ® 
unfair and unfortunate, Viewed from another aspect 
the case may appear somewhat different, and | should 
like to put it from the view-point of an Associate in 
one of the Dominions. | 

The practice of the Institute of conferring Fellow- 
ship upon members of the profession outside the 
Institute without making thorough enquiries as to 
the applicants’ qualifications has caused some to hold 
the opinion that Associateship is to be sought after 
rather than Fellowship, indicating as it does that the 
member has been elected only after proving his 
qualifications by examination. It may be said that 

ellowship is given only when satisfactory evidence 
has been obtained as to the applicant's qualifications, 
but I feel very strongly that, in cases outside the 
British Isles, opinion from local members should be 
obtained and is necessary as evidence. This has not 
always been done. For my own part | consider 
Associateship the more to be desired, and have no 
intention whatever of applying for the “ distinction 
af Fellowship.” 

The appointment of Licentiates without qualifica- 
tions is another story, and not a very elevating one, 
and to the average layman I venture to suggest that 
F.R.LB.A., A.R.LB.A. and Licentiate R.LB.A. all 
earry equal weight. This practice, in my opinion, 
undoubtedly lowers the value of membership of the 
Institute, and if the intention of some 25 years ago 
had been carried out of making the Institute examina- 
tions the only means of acquiring membership, first as 
an Associate and subsequently as a Fellow if con- 
sidered by the Council as fit for the position, there 1s 
no doubt that by now Fellowship would have been 
very much more sought after than ts the case — Yours 
faithfully, 


Eowin 0. Payne [A.}. 


[Mr, Payne will find that under Clause 2 of the 
Supplemental Charter, which has been in operation 
since ce =~ Was ae settled in apse candidates 
for Fellowship must have passed a qualifying exam- 
ination, Since that date the Fellowship has been 
open exclusively (1) to Agssoctates, (2) to candidates 
who have qualified for Associateship, and (3) to 
Licentiates who have passed the prescribed examina- 
tion. As regards Licentiates the class is « temporary 
one, created to further the Registration scheme 
adopted by the Institute just before the outbreak of 
war. Election to it ceased eight years ago. All the 
candidates were practising architects, whose bona 
fides were in each case vouched for by three members 
of the Institute. Brought under the control of the 
Institute and made amenable to its discipline, it 
is felt that the profession generally has benefited by 





their admission, Many of them have passed the testa 
set them and have become Fellows. Not a few hold 


high position in the profession and are doing good 
work on its behalf, Touching another point made by 
Mr. Payne, it has often been suggested to Associates 
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who ure eligible that they should proceed to the 
Fellowship, Such a atep, it is contended, would 
benefit themselves as well as the Institute, The 
people who count—that is to say, the people who 
build—are well aware of the distinctions of grade 
among members of professional bodies. Not only 
the regulations and registers are accessible to them, 
but they learn from the many reference books now 
published that Fellows must have been seven years 
in independent practice before they can attain that 
grade. A man proposing to build, and ignorant of 
the capabilities of architects he intends to consult. is 
not unlikely to give his preference to a Fellow whose 
status in the Institute is evidence that he has proved 
his capacity to the satisfaction of his peers, He 
might even imagine, in his innocence, that the higher 
status had been withheld from the Associate because 
of his inability to give such satisfaction, The present 


writer recalls that Mr, A. B., a Fellow of about 


six weeks’ standing and scarcely more than thirty-one 
years of age, was recently appointed architect to a 
public company in preference to Mr. C. D., an Asso- 
ciate senior in age and practice to his competitor, a 
condition of the appointment being that the architect 
selected must be «Fellow of the [nstitute.—Ep, | 


The Artists’ Guild. 
Od Palace Street, Westminater - 2) Feb, 1920; 
Fo the Editor, Jovrxat RBA. — 

Sm,— Will vou be so kind as to allow me space to 
call attention to a meeting which is being held by the 
above Guild on Saturday, 20th March, at 3 p-m., in 
the Small Hall, Church House, Westminster. All men 
anid women whose main occupation is in some brane) 
of art are cordially invited. 

The Guild, which is at present little known amongst 
artists, was founded in 1912, when the Bishop of 
Winchester consented to become President. It has 
for ita objects the uniting in a common society those 
artists who believe in the Christian religion, and who 
find in it-an inspiration for their life, and for their art 
which is their life's work, The meeting is being held 
to make the Guild more widely known among artiste 
of all kinds. Bishop Gore has kindly promised to take 
the chair, and the following are among thoge who 
have kindly consented to address the meeting : H. 
Walford Davies, Esy., Mus.Doe., LL.D: Walter 
Ford, Esq.; and Professor Beresford Pite, Full 
particulars can be obtained from the Hon. Secretary, 
Miss Ethel Henry Bird, 31 Stratford Road, Kensing- 


ton, W.8— Yours, ete., 
A. B. Kwapp-Fiseen 


The Holy Sepuichre, Jerusalem |pp. 151, 195}, 
Professor Letnany [¥.], writes:-—“Tdo not wish 
to say any more until some more fects are put on 
record. am @ littl amazed that Strzygowski, 
who 15 the best-known authority on Eastern Christian 
Art in the world, should be ignored and pushed aside 
jike that,” 
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CHRONICLE, 

The following further names Missing from the 
original list [see Jovrya for 10th January] have bren 
kindly notified :— 

Davies, Witiam Epwann, 2nd Lieut., Sth Cheshire 
Regt.[ Student]. Killed in action. 

MacrHersox, ARCHIBALD Avstix, Lieut., RQ. 
[ Student|,son of Mr, Archibald Macpherson [F.], 
of Edinburgh. Wounded at Arras, 25th May, 
1918, and died the following day, 

Scorr, Nor. Epuvxp, 2nd Lieut. RE. Died of 
Wounds recerved in action, {th September, 1917, 


Presentation of Mr, Hare's Portrait. 

The unveiling and formal presentation to the [pati- 
tute of the portrait of Mr. Henry T. Hare, President 
I917-19, took place at the Special General Meeting 
held on the 23nd February. The President, Mr. John 
W. Simpson, was in the ehair, and there was a good 
attendance of members. Mr. Hare, who was present 
with his wife and daughter, had been among the 
apecial guesta at the Council Dinner that evening. 
The portrait—a speaking likeness, as will be seen from 
the reproduction in the present isse— was painted by 
Sir Wm. Llewellyn, A. R.A. and is to be exhibited in 
the Roval Academy this year, 

Mr. Hare was President during & time of ex- 
treme difficulty and anxiety. Never, perhape, in the 
history of the Institute have the affairs of the pro- 
fession made 56 great a demand on the time and 
energies of the President, In July, 1917, when Mr. 
Hare succeeded to the Chair, the end of the war wua 
far distant, but the problems of the reconstruction of 
industry and the housing of the workers at the 
restoration of peace hid begun to exercise the mind 
of the Government, Mr. Hare took the initiative in 
forming a Committee of numbers of the Institute and 
the Allied Societies to consider the whole question of 
housing from the architect's point of view, and he lost 
no opportunity, by means of deputations and written 
communications, of pressing upon the Government 
and local authorities throughout the country the 
desirability in the interests of the community of 
employing competent architects and giving them a 
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HENKY T. HARE, President R.I.B.A, 1917-19. 


From the porralt painted for the Inetitate by Sir Wins Liswellyn, AJR.A 


PRESENTATION OF MR. HARE'S PORTRAIT 


free land in the design of the houses and the lay-out 
of the sites. He was a member of the Government 
Committee formed to discuss this question, together 
with those of building construction and materials, and 
at various times he attended as a witness and gave 
evidence before the Ministry of Reconstruction. He 
bore the lion's share of the work of organising and 
adjudicating upon the National Housing Competition, 
when 688 designs had to be dealt with in the London 
area alone. To him fell the task of the preparation of 
an exhaustive report to the Government on the restlt 
of the competition, the reporl being supplemented 
with practical suggeations as to the best means of 
solving the many problema involved. He was Chair- 
man of the Committee charged with the production 
of the book of Cottage Designs published by the 
Institute at the request of the Local Government 
Board. He brought about the Conference of repre- 
sentatives of architects, surveyors and builders to 
assist, by theirauggeations, the authorities in restarting 
the building and kindred industries on the conclusion 
af peace, He was Chairman of the Conference of 
representatives of the Institute and Allied Societies, 
the purpose of which was'to consider ways and means 
af raising the status of architects and improving the 
relations of the provincial soci#ties with the parent 
body in London. Two of the meetings were held in 
Manchester and Birmingham, and Mr. Hare presuled 
on each occasion, He initiated the movement for 
reform in the Law of Aucient Lights, the Bill for 
which, together with a long and reasoned memo- 
randun on the subject drawn up by Mr. Hare. 1 now 
under consideration by the Lond Chancellor. The 
records of the Institute ahow that Mr. Hare. during 
his term a¢ President, took the Chair at over 150 
meetings an other functions connected with the 
Institute. His tact, his foresight, his sagarity and 
soundness of judyment, his evenness of temper and 
invariable good-humour, made him an ileal Chairman, 
and these qualities served the profession in good stead 
on the various oceasions when he was brought inte 
permonal contact with members of the Government 


and heads of Government Departments. As the 


present President once observed, it was a charactenstic 
of Mr. Hare that he had on every occasion a very 
clear idea in his own mind of what ought to be said. 
and he never failed to nse exactly the words that were 
hest fitted te convey it. 

Mr. Arthur Keen, Hon. Secretary, prior to unveiling 
the portrait, addressed) the meeting as follows :-— 

Lanes axy Gextiewkx,—This Institute i the 
possessor of a very large number of treasures of a 
rather notable kind, mostly hidden away in cuphourds 
and drawers, very «ldom seeing the lightofday. But 
the treasures that we set the greatest store by are hung 
an the walls of our Common Koom for evervone to 
inspect—our family portraits, extending, in an ever- 
increasing line, ist the walls of that room. They 
are painted by good men, who had exceeding good 
subjects for the exercise of their skill, and they are 
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works of art of no mean order. We value them very 
highly in that respect. But the main interest that 
they possess for us lies in the fact that they record for 
us, and recall to us, men of whose work in their pro- 
fession we are justly proud, and for whose work on 
behalf of this Institute, carried out sometimes in cir- 
cumatances of the greatest perplexity and difficulty. 
| trust we are properly grateful. These men served ue 
well: and they devoted abiliies of quite an ¢x- 
ceptional order to building up an organisation which— 
all eriticiem notwithstanding—dloes at the present 
time possesa dignity and authority and power. 
To-n she we are adding another picture to our collee- 
tion, the portrait of our immediate Past-President, 
Mr. Henry T. Hare. It was not until comparatively 
recently that | have known Mr. Hare personally. I 
think the first rea! insight | got into his capacity and 
quality was when | became aware of the award that 
he had given in a competition of some importance in 
which he had been assessor: and | was profoundly 
struck with the simplicity and directness, combined 
with a certain sense of authority, that there was in 
this award. My second insight was when he won o 
eompeti!ion in which I myself took part. [t was a 
very complex and difficult problem which was put 
befor: na, as know very well; but Mr. Hare solved it 
with a scheme which was so extraordinarily simple and 
direct that it seemed to be the only, the obvious way 
of meeting the problem_and solving the difficulty. 
But, of course, one knows something of these “ sim- 

le’ and “obvious” plans, of the patient and 
laborious steps by which, commonly, they are ap- 
prouched. I think there are many people who 
imagine Mr. Hare as one whe soared quite suddenly 
and immediately into unquestioned success. He hud 
his auccesses, but he has ne had his disappointments, 
as most of us have had; and J think he could tell us 
himself, if he wished to, of long nights and laborious 
days spent in unrequited toil before he achieved the 


success which was ultimately his. When | came 


to know him personally, | realised that it was not 
alone by outstanding skill in the exercise of fis pro- 
fessional work that he had avhieved success. but also 
by a kind of indefinable winningness, may I say, of 
disposition, a sense of good nature and kindness, com- 
bined with extrmmondinary directness of judgment 
and power of expression that, | know, gave con- 
fidence to those who sought his gub No doubt 
that re, him materially in the success which he 
ultimately achieved. Certainly he has won his way 
into our esteem, and even into ouraficetion ; we have 
the greatest regard for him. But we do not appoint 
Presidents here from considerations of esteem and 
affection; we appoint them upon their professional 
record, upon their initiative and driving power, and on 
their capactty to represent, in an adequate way, the 
interests that are far too serious to be lightly entrusted 
to anyone's hands. Mr. Hare was extremely well 
qualified to accept the office of President, and he hus 
not disappointed usinany way, The only thing that 
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I regret in connection. with his term of office is that 
ib came at such an extraordinarily “ dead” time, just 
in the closing years of the Great War. All of us were, 
a4 architects, out of work, and we had very little to 
think about, very little to care about, exeept the main 
‘Ubject, that of winning the war, and hel ping, a4 fur as 
we were able to help—though it was only in small 
Meastire—the young men who were out at the Frant 
carrving out the practical work of winning the war. 
And in that matter Mr. Hare gavo the moat valuable 
work and assistance, It has so huppened that Mr. 
Hare's work has lain mostly—at any rate, to a very 
large extent—in the wrena of competition work: and 
itis due in no small nwasure to his energies, his activi- 
ties, his work und his influence in this direction, that 
the whole syatem of competitions in this country has 
een lifted on to an entirely new footing. And at 
lenuth promotor of these competitions have came to 
realise and to accept their responsibilities towards 
those who take partinthese competitions, Thisianot 
the time to dwell upon it at any length ; but it is a 
most important thing to the profession—not merely to 
the embers of this Institute—but to the whole pro- 
feasion of the country, The matter is important to 
the public as well, because, safeguarded as the whole 
system i at the present time, no architect need feel 
any hesitation about entering a large public com peti- 
tion from the fear that there will be any irregularity 
in the conduet of it, or any unfair influence in the dis- 
tribution of the premiums. And the public, of coume, 
reap the benefit of this, in no small measure, by reason 
of the fact that they get the services of the best men 
when they ave intending to put up an important build- 
ing. In the old days, before things were put on their 
present basis, it was often very difficult to get men of 
the highest standing to take part. I might speak of 
Mr. Hare's work at the Architectural Association, of 
Which he was one of the miost worthy and respected 
Presidents. His work in that respect is well known to 
most of vou in this room, The only thing T wish to 
speak of emphatically at the moment is the question 
of public libraries. There are certain things in the 
modem architectural history of this country that, to 
miy mind, have been extremely well done, One of 
them, of coutse, is domestic architecture of the past 
fifty yoars or so, Another thing is the churches 
“Which were built in the period of the Gothic Revival. 
Another is the London Board schools, at any rate the 
eather of them—those which were carried out under 
Robson, Stevenson, and others of distinguished ability, 
Another is onr public libraries, The Public Libraries 
Act is not so very old. At first there were very few 
urchitects who realised what was expected in con- 
fection with it. Mr, Hare applied himself with ain- 
ular vigour to the problem, and it was he who eatab- 
lished the standard of the public library, When you 
ao inte a pe library at the present time it seenis 
quite an obvious sort of building; but at the outset jt 
was very diffieult to know what was required : what 
rooms there should be, what their relationship should 
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be to cach other, what books, if any, should be stored, 
how the public should have access to the books, how 
they should he arranged, and so forth; all questions 
of lighting, supervision and control. These matters 
were not then known, and it was Mr. Hare who ex- 
plored them mogt successfully, and showed others how 
these things should be done. And [ think you will 
agree with me that the average public library is a 
building we have every reason to be proud of, at all 
events not ashamed of. And, as everyone here probe 
ably knows, Mr. Hare has built « very large proportion 
of the libraries of this country. However, 1 do nit 
want to embarrass him by saving too much in his 
presence > he is a modest man, and, as Lsaid, his work 
is probably better known to you than it is to me, in 
many respects, But the duty which has been rele- 
gated to me this evening is to unveil this portrait ; 
and [have to ask you, Mr, President, if vou will for- 
mally aecept it on bebalf of the Institute; and | hope 
you will consider, as | think most of n= will, that it is 
a. worthy portrait of a very worthy man (appluuse). 
Mr, HARE, whorose at the instance ofthe President, 
said : Imust confess, Sir, that Mr. Keen has somewhat 
embarrassed me by the extremely flattering account 
he has given of my career and abilities. [ liad no 
dea, until I heard what he said, that IT had done a 
much. But there is really not very much for me to 
aay, except this: that I think I have been # con- 
tinuows member of the Council of this Institute for 
something over 25 years ; and I have come to regard 
the Institute ws, more or less, a kind of second home, 
The interests of the Institute have always held an 
important place in my thoughts and ideas, aa | have 
always believed that the influence and activities of the 
Institute were for the benefit of the profession and 
for the benefit of architecture. Looking back over 
that long penod of time, I feel that the Institute has 
accoliplished a very great deal for architecture and 
for architects. The profession holds at the present 
day, T believe, a very different position in the exteem 
of the public from what it dic twenty-live vears ape, 
And the aetual practice of architecture, | ani sure, hos 
never been ata higher level in this country than at the 
present day (hear, hear}. It seems to me there is 
every prospect of the progress which has taken place 
during those years being continued ; and I have not 
the least hesitation in saying that, in the hands of the 
present President, the interests of architecture will 
certainly be promoted. I think we were very for- 
tunate in provuritig the services of our present 
President, Mr. Simpson (ipploise), who hae been 
known to all wtchiteets for a great Hiany veares, and is 
universally respected as one of the most ideal #x- 
ponents of thp art. With regard to myself, | need 
hardly say that I appreciate very much the honour of 
my portrait taking ite place among that preat 
collection which we have in the other room, and which 
have been contributed by the famous artists of the 
day. One of the Breatest pleasures that J have had 
I) submitting myself te he portrayed in this way has 
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been that | have made the acquaintance of Sir 
William Llewellyn, the distingmshed artist who 
kindly consented to paint the portrait. I suppose 
there is no public body which has a more magnificent 
collection of portraits than the Institute has ; and they 
are worthy of being housed in a manner befitting their 
value. The present premises of the Institute are not 
what one would wish in that respect, and | hope that 
the Institute will consider that question, when 
opportunity arises. IJ should like to thank the mem- 
bers of the Council and of the Institute for the con- 
sideration and support they have always given me 
during the many years that I have been a member of 
the Council, and to say that I feel most deeply that 
whatever f may have been able to do for the Institute 
could not have been done at all if [ had not had the 
help and suppert of my colleagues on all occasions 
when it was needed. 

The PRESIDENT: Ladics and gentlemen, there 
falls to me to-night, as President, eyes pleasant 
duty of accepting this portrait of our old friend and 
Past President, Mr, Hare, on behalf of the Royal 
Institute. I will not attempt to“ gild the lily” by 
adding to Mr, Keen's graceful speech ; but those of us 
who formed part of Mr. Hare's Council know with 
what simple conscientiousness he filled hisduties. He 
was eminently a couumon-sense President, and 1 kiiow 
no one to whom the ancient tag ia more applicable, 
Mena sana in corpore sano.” We should be glad to 
have any portrait of Mr. Hare; and we have had it 
presented to us as a beautiful picture, which we should 

proud to possess, whether it was the portrait of 
Mr. Hare or anybody else, [ congratulate Sir William 
Llewellyn on having achieved another suovess (hear, 
hear), a success which renders the picture valuable 
and desirable to us on its merit, os well as on secount 
of the sowvenir it preserves to ws, | think the work 
must have given Sir William Llewellyn as much 
pleasure to carry out as it gives Us to receive if; and 
I thank him, on behalf of the Royal Institute, for the 
loving labour that he has bestowed uponit, We can 
naire him that this portrait of Mr. Hare will be one 
of our most highly prized treasures: a picture 
worthy to take its place by the side of the portraits by 
Surgent and other great painters, his contemporaries, 


Mr. Jay Hambidge’s Lecture. 

Publication of Mr, Jay Hambidge’s Lecture on 
Greek Design, delivered at the Special General Meeting 
of the 23rd February, is dafucted penclingthe receipt of 
Nlustrative diagrams which the lecturer has kindly 
promised to send. The lecture was an exceedingly 
interestiny one, and though it took nearly two hours in 
delivery it was evident at its close that the lecturer 
had done little more than skirt the fringe of his sub- 
ject. Sir Cocil Smith (who proposed the vote of 
thanks) told the meeting that he had known Mr. Ham- 
hidge fourteen yeara and that lie had been talking on 
this matter ever since; he assured them that Mr. 
Hambidge had hardly begun his task that evening, 


that the volume of facts he had still to pour out would 
occupy at least another week. Mr, Hanilidge won 
the sympathies of hia audience at the outset by the 
wurm tribute of admiration and reapect he paid for the 
work of Mr. Penrose at the Parthenon. It had taken a 
German, he said, to aay of Penrose that he was the 
“ Pearl of Archaological Research.” Mr. Hambidge 
left London for Paris on the morning after his lecture, 
and after a brief stay there sailed for New York. 


Qn view for a few daysin the Institute Galleries are 
apecimens of some pleasing decorative work based on 
Chinese incised lacquer, conimonly known as coroman- 
del work, which has been developed by two lisa blend 
soldiers working at Cranmore Hall, Shepton Mallet, 
under the direction of Sir Richard: Paget, Bart, [ffow, 
A.) Desertbing the work, Sir Richard says that the 
process differs from the typical Chinese work in that 
the incision is done not in a surface of fibrous plaster 
or jesso lacquered over to look like wood, but on a1 
actual surface of wood. This modification las the 
advantage of producing a more durable product, since 
under certain climatic conditions the plaster or jesso 
surface is liable to shale off, and the incised surface 
of wood forma a more substantial framing for the 
inserted lacquer. On the other hand, the protess of 
incision in the wood is necessarily slower than that of 
mcision in plaster, The process of application of the 
lacquer also differs from the Chinese or Japanese in 
that the lacquer is applied hot, The new process ts, 
in fact, more analogous to champlevé enamel, substi- 
tuting wood for metal and a fusible lucquer for glass 
enamel, The process lends itecl{ to the use of bright 
colours, including silver and gold, and to a wide range 
of tints and treatment. The resultant product: is 
highly durable and resistant to wear-and-tear and 
moisture. The lacquer is capable of standing a 
temperature far above the boiling-point of water 
without decomposition, though, bemg applied with 
hoat, it will, of course, soften with heat. It is sugges- 
ted that the process would be particularly applicable 
to panels for church decoration and to memorial 
tablets and the like, subject to this limitation, that it 
id not at present practicable to deal with single panels 
larger than 20 inches by 60 inches. 

One of the samples shown i4 the Shepton Mallet 
Grammar School Memorial Tablet—measuring 4 fect 
é inches by 2 feet—designed by Sir Richard Paget, and 
consisting of the School's Roll of Honour—each name 
occupying # line, cut in fine clear lettering of the De 
Vinne character—surmounted by the arms of the 
School. The process is admirably adapted for such 
work, The actual cost of this tablet, including. all 
overhead charges, was £84, and jt could therefore be 
sold at £100, with a profit of £16, | 

Tt has been arranged that all divisible profits are to 
be shared equally between employer anil employees, 
The work at present exhibited represents the result of 
aix to nine months’ training of men previously 
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employed in the electrical industry and having no 
experience of artistic work, Additional men could he 
trained if sufficient orders for work were forthcoming, 
Sir Richard Paget is to be warmly congratulated on the 
happy results so «peedily achieved, The undertaking 
deserves every encouragement, 


Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings: Repair 
of Old Cottages. = ; 
The Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings 
recently issue a report mivocating the repair of olel cot. 
tages, and offering to do such work for the sum of £150 or 
thereabouts, rather than that they should be destroyed. .\ 
copy of the report was sent to the Minister of Health, who 
has replied that it should prove very helpfnl, and adds :— 
* Al the present time it is obviowsly very desirable that 
all reasonable measires should be taken te put inte proper 
vondition cottages which are out of repair: and also thal 
threes cottages which are not up to modern standants of 
aooomniivlation should mot be chestroved, tmbes beyopl 
repair, bot be reconstructed so ns to comply with thos 
standirds where this con be cone at a reasonable cost, 
“Dr. Audison sympathives with the desir: to prevent the 
thoughtless destruction of substantial cottages which can 
be made good at comparatively moderate cost and at the 
“ame time be ht upto modem requirements, especi- 
ally those cottages which by their qualities add so much 
to the beauty of old English towns and of the countrysid >.” 


The following members of the Institute are serving on 
mub-committecs appointed under the Building Materials 
Committers of the Profitecring Act Department to inquire 
into the operations of the“ Ring round the Howse "' formed 
by the building-material trade combines -—Mr. FE, Vincent 
Harria [F.|, on the Bricks, Stone, and Clayware Sub- 
Committee; Mr. Dighy L. Solomon [.4.], on the Timber 
Subl-Commniitter. : 

The personnel of the newly appointed South Wales 
Regional Planning Departmental Committee of the Minis- 
try of Health. recently appointed by Dr, Addisen, meludes, 
mmnong others, Professor Patrick Abercrombie [4.], Pro- 
fessor of Town Planning and Civie Design at. Liverpool 
University; Mr. T. Alwyn Lioyd [Jacentiate], chief archi- 
teet of the Welsh Town Planning and Housing Trost : and 
Mr. G. L. Popler, Chief Town Planning Officer of the 
Ministry of Health. 

Mr. Andrew T. Taybor | A. F.] his been appointed Chair- 
man of the London County Council Special ( Building Con- 
trol) Comunttter, 





ALLIED SOUTETIES. 


The Nottingham iis | Derby Architectural Reciely enter 
tamed their ex-eervice members to a complimentary dinger 
at the Exchange Hall, Nottingham, on the 24th February. 
The President, Mr. H. G, Watkins, presided over a company 
numbering about 70. 

Proposing “The Memory of the Fallen,” the President 
said the Society had to mourn the Joss of five of their 
monbers—Captain N. H. Pratt, Lieut. E. H. Brown, Lieut. 
W. Smith, Liewt. K. V. Weaton, and 2nd Lieut, J. H. 
Wiken—aml three former members—Mearm, W. LB. 
Leach, R. BE. Hemingway, and C. Gascoigne. 
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The toast was honoured by the members standing in 
silence, and the following telegram was read :— 

“The President of the Royal Institute desires to join the 
Nottingham and Derby Architectural Society in their oon- 
gritulations to the victorious survivors and their tribute of 
respect ani gratitude to those who huve fallen in the fight, 
He tends his hearty good wishes to the President, Council, 
and members, and assures them of his devotion to the great 
work of uniting all architects in a solid and powerful 

Mr. Watkins said thot although the Society waa not 
nHimecrioally o large one—about [li—45 members anil 
maintes served—a very fine record, Practically the 
whole of the service members had been traced, and every 
one had had an invitation, including one at Singapore. 
Several had been grievously wounded, and the following 
decorations had been gained:—D.8.0,, two; — Legion 
UHonneur, one ; ALC. four; Ttalian Croix de Ginerre, one. 
‘That was a record of which the Society might well be pron, 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE COUNCIL 

The Council have decided to publish in the Jounxa. 
from time to time brief reports of the business trans- 
acted at Council Meetings. It ie thought that auch 
reporis will be of interest to members who, in the past, 
have had to wait for the publication of the Annual 
Report to give them information as to the matters 
dealt with during the year. 


Council Meeting, 16th February, 1920, 

Tut Mixisrry of Heauta axp THe Hovsine 
Qvestion.—The Council gave serous considemtion 
to the actin of the Government in the matter of 
so-called “ Luxury building.” <A conference has 
been arranged with the Ministry of Health for the 
purpose of discussing the position of architects under 
the National Housing Scheme, the seale of fees for 
housing schemes, and other matters, 

THk Royan Acapemy Ateuers—The Council 
have asked the Board of Architertural Education to 
prepare a scheme for the endowment of «a valuable 
scholarship or scholarships for competition among 
students of the Roval Academy Ateliers. | 

Presume is Comperrrioxs—The Competitions 
Committe: lmve heen asked (o prepare a acale of 
premiums for public competitions. 

Tue Skirrox Wan Memwonta, Comperrriox.—The 
Council have decided to veto this couspetition, 

THe Sociwery ov Ancurrects axp tun FR 1.BLA. 
SCALE oF Charces—The Council have sanctioned 
the publication of the R.LBLA Scale of Charges by 
the Soviety of Architects, f 

THe Soaxe Mebanust, 1914.—The Council have 
approved of the programme of Mr. C. F. Farev'’s tour 
in Italy as Soane Medallist, 1414. ; 

Trae Coxprrioxs or Contaact.—With the assis- 
tance of the Conditions of Contract Committee the 
Council are considering a revised draft of the BILBLA. 
Form of Contract, the Ministry of Health's Form of 
Contract for Housing Schemes, and the draft Contract 


MINUTES. 


Form of the National Federation of Building Trades 
Kimployers. | | 

Resiaxation.—The Council have accepted the 
resignation of Mr. G. 0. Seorer [F.|. 

Tus Royat Gown Mepaw, 1920.—The Council have 
decided to nominate Monsieur Charles Girault 
(Honerary Corresponding Member) aa Royal Gold 
Medallist for the year 1920. ; 

Toe Ancuinano Dawsay Bequesr—The Council 
have been informed of the terms of this bequest, by 
which 5,000 £1 shares in the Archibald D. Dawnay 
and Sons’ Company have been bequeathed to the 
R.1.B.A. for the foundation of scholarships for the 
promotion of architectural study, 


MINUTES, LX, 

At o Special General Meoting held on the Ist March, 
1920, at 5$—Preeent: Mr. John W. Simpson, Preadent, 
in the Chair; 35 Fellows (including 14 member of tho 
Council), 27 Associates (including 1 member of the Council), 
0 Licentiates, 2 Hon. Associates, and several visitors : 

The President announced the ahjoos of the meeting and 
at his request Mr. Arthur Keon, Hon. Secretary, unveiled 
the portrait of Mr. Henry T. Hare, President 1917-19, 
painted by Sir William Llewellyn, AJR A., and havi: 
mferred to Mr. Hare's eminent services to the Inatitute an 
the profession, formally presented the portrait to the 
Institute. ; 

Mr. Hare brieily addressed the meeting, and the Prem- 
dent in accepting the portrait expriseed the Institute's 
acknowledgments to Sie William Llewellyn for kindly 
undertaking the commission. | : a 

Mr. Jay Hambidge having delivered a lecture, illi- 
trated by lantern slides, on Greek Design, a vote of thanks 
moved te Sir Cecil Harcourt Smith, Director of the Art 
Section of the Victoria and Albert Museum, and seconded 
by Sir Richard Paget, Bart., wae carried by acclamation 
and responded to by the lecturer. 

The proceedings closed at 11 p.m, 


es a 





At the Ninth General Mecting (Business) of the Session 
1g1f-), held Monday, Ist March, 1020, at 8 p.m.— 
Present: Mr. John W. Simpeon, President, in the Chair; 
LT Fellows (inclading 11 members of the Council), |) Asso- 
elates (including 2 members of the Counil), and 1 Licontinte 
—the Minutes of the Meeting held 16th February, 1920, 
were taken as read and signed as correct. 

The Hon, Bectetary announeed the decease of Philip 
Coldwell Thicknesse, Fellow, elected 1904, Past President 
of the Liverpool Architectural Society und Member af the 
Institute Council, and it was Resolved that the regrets of 
the Institute for his loss be entered on the Minutes and 
that a message of sympathy and condolence be conveyed 
to his widow. | | 

The decease was also announced of Mr. Herbert Ogden, 
elected Asanciate IS88, | 

The President announced that the Council proposed to 
submit to His Majesty the King the name of Charles Louis 
Girault, Membre de I"Inatitut de France (Hoa, Corr, Mf, |, 
aa a fit recipient of the Royal Gold Medal for 1920, _ 

Tho following candidates were clected by ehow of hands 
under By-law 10 ;— . 

As Feviows [{L0). 
Dane: THowas Lawnence [4., 107) ae , 
Drxox-Sprarm : Lt.-Col, Jonx Eowanp, 0. B.E. [ui., Dim, 
Govon: Antuva Revriwxern [A., 1803), Bristol. 
Uingosos : Thomas Senowrier [A., 1021, Bombay. 
Hessivos: Amrave WinwtaM [.4., 1858), Manchester, 
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Matrnews: Major Benwarp Fuaxn, K.E. [4., 1011], 
India. 

Nicnonas: Cnanies [A., 105) 

Powers: Exsxest Manstox [4., 1900), Johanneaburg, 

And the following Licentiates who have pussed the Quali- 
fying Examination :-— | : | 

Fay: Lt-Col Perer Gerona, (.4.6., D.B0., Weaton- 
eupor- Mare. | | 

SHernkako; Tuomas Favtaeses, Liverpool. 


As Associates (73). 

N.B.—=AQ the Candidates haw paseed the Qualifying Erami- 
nation (the Final, the Special, or the Special Wer Exami- 
aation)—see Jovan, l0th January, pp. 115, 11, 

Appmox: Josera (Aberdeenshire). 

ApwetTnosa: Eowanp Wriam, 

Bapoock; Pau 

Bantiery: Auva Maurin, New Zealand. 

Beattre: Osctan ALExaNbEn, New South Wales. 

Brany: AnraHus Grinert, Norwich, 

Bernam: Antuvn ARCHER 

BuooMrreLp: Wits Swaxson Revo, New Zealand. 

Baoan; Gonpox Leswe, 0.6.E., M.C., Manchester, 

Caste: Cnagies Jon. | 

Cann: Geaato Mosuax, New South Wales. 

CasuMoRE: Fraxcum Mirtos, 

Curuas: Noo. IxnGersout, Montreal, 

Conitias: FoxeoeercKk Fours, Melbourne. 

OCuspati: Prop Hesny, Proetwich. 

Davies: Davin Owes Habets, Swanses, 

Davies: Witwuis Geonos, Bradford, 

Dean: Feaxk Twrpacr | | 

Daarris: Matcotm Kerrn, New Zealand. 

Eoorcumsn: Jonux Haroun, New Zealand. 

Fixcn: Currromp Hosace, New South Wales. 

Forn: Tromas Francia [delpitel Prizeman 1919), 

Featan: Ropent, Greenock. 

GexTuy: Engan UCianLes, 

JneEexian: Fuask Eooar, New Zealand. 

Guengos: Hoon Cresswein, New #ealanil. 

Haswmrox: Ronent Bec. 

Haswaronn: Leovianup Gonnor, 

Hanoy: Pomp, Canadas. 

Hotsmaow: Auveno Emsest. 

Hranako: Pome Wappmarus, M.A. 

Inwis: Lenowrox Francts, 

JackmMas : FPREDERICE, | 

Juatexn: Woot Davin, Sew Sonth Wales 

Jerruzys: Haroty Munro. 

Jewett: Hanky Hensert, 

Joxks: Owex CaMror.t | 

Lee: Roser Anracn, New South Wales, 

Liue: Beutrnan Evwrs, 

MoKexsun: Jones CHanlLe. 

Mactatrix: Ronker Wim, New Zealand, 

MceMtcmatn: ALAstam Manamani, McA. 

Maitsey: Samwcen Reomatn, New South Walea 

Massey: Homace Loven. 

Mastrens: Wiritiam Ewart. 

Me.onvm : Penor Hav ay, + 


Natvacn: STAXLEY 
Neer: ALeEc. 

WowLaxn: Rayvaonp Crank, New South Wales 
Orme: Ansxotp Mostrs, Adelaire. 

Pr.orrea : Puno Harton, 

em: Gonpox Stu AT. 

Remy: Enwien Dasa. New Zealand, 
Rup: James Evnany, Inverness. 

Rewatp: Crnu.C., New South Wales, 

Sate: FREDERICK. 

Savage: Onrven Faenenicek, Hong Kong. 
Saant: Jack Stocker, New Bouth Wales. 
Swart: Roy Amoumalo, Victoria, Australia, 
Sora: Watren Rowan or 

STEPHENSON, : Antace Gkonor, Melboorne. 
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Sraevexson: Koy Kexxern, Victoria, Australia. 
Stonpant;: Ropent Wiis. 

Taxven: Engan Attax Davzy. = 
THomas: Pexcy Evwann, 0.B EL, Cardiff. 
Tuomas: Srantey Kstont, Usk., Monmouthshire. 
Toansek: Doxaup K., Sydney, 
Wrens: KRexssety Enwanrn, New South Wales, 
Wintt: Janes Hovor 

Witkes: Fraxwce Hirox, Ontario. 
WinaMeox: Jones Wantace, Salisbury. 
Woongovse: Franc Pency Mane. 

Wratt: Last Heenear WiItLLt4aM. 


Mr, Sydney Porks, F.S.A. {F.), moved in secordance with 
notice the following Resolution: That in the opinion of 
this Mecting no member should be nominated by the 
Council for re-election unless he has attended at least half 
of the Council meetings—this role not to apply in ex- 
ceptional cases, which should be explained in the Jocuri. 

ir, A. W. 5. Croes epconded the resolution. 

The President having suggested the elimination of the 
concluding words, “which should be explained in the 
JovnxaL, and the mover and seconder having agreed to 
withdraw those words, the Resolution as amended was pot 
to the vote and was carried unanimously. 

The procecdings cliaed at §.20 p.m. 





COMPETITIONS, 
Acctington War Memorial. 

The Competitions Committee desire to call the 
attention of Members and Licentiates to the fact that 
the conditions of the above Competition are unsatis- 
factory, and the Committee are in negotiation with 
the promoters in the hope of securing their amend- 
ment. Meanwhie, Members and Licentiates are 
advised to take no part in the Competition. 


Houghton-le-Spring Secondary School. 
The conditions of this Competition have been 
amended and are now in accordance with the Regu- 
lations of the Royal Inatitute. 


NOTICES. 
Licentiates and the Fellowship. 

The attention of Licentiates is called to the fact that, 
under the provisions of the Charter and By-laws, the 
last date on which a Licentiate can be nominated for 
the Fellowship is the 31st December, 1920. Any 
Licentintes who desire to become candidates for thut 
class should therefore take the necessary steps at an 
early date. Particulars of the examination qualifying 
Licentiates for the Fellowship can he obtained on 
application at the Secretary's office, 

State-aided Housing Schemes: Architects’ Fees. 

The Institute Council have been informed that the 
official Scale of Fees haa proved to be inadéquate ini 
many cases in which housing schemes are being under- 
taken on widely-seattered sites in rural districts, If 
any members are able to afford information bearing on 
this point the Council would be glad to receive it for 
consideration. Particulars should he addressed to the 
Seeretary RT. BLA. 


INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS 


[6 Mer. 1990 
General Meeting (Ordinary) 1th March: American 
Stores. 


The TENTH GENERAL MEETING (Ordinary) of the 
Seskian 119-1020 will be held MONDAY, loth MARCH, 
1920, at & pom,, when the following Paper will be read : 


THE PLANNING OF AMERICAN DEPARTMENTAL 
STORES, By H. Averesx Hat.| F.], Godwin Bursar, 


Special General Meeting 22nd March: The Unification 


The Council have unanimously adopted the following 
Report of the Charter Committee, dated 20th February, 
Ita) : 

L. In compliance with the instructions of the Council the 
Charter Committee has examined and is now conside 
the question of unification and registration aa it presents 
rtself at the present time, together with the means which 
may best give offect to the general desire of the profession. 

2. In view of the time that haa claperd since the mandate 
af the General Body was given and the wider outlook now 
apparent, the Charter Committee recommends that the 
Council should summon a Special General Mocting at an 
early date with s view to obtaining sanction for the Council 
to prepare and present for the consideration of the pro- 
fession a more extended and comprehensive scheme than 
that covered by the Resolutions of 1014. 

3. If this proposal is approved, the Committes suggest 
that the Council should, also with the sanction of the 
General Meeting, appoint a Committee representative of 
the whole profession to prepare such a scheme aa is indi- 


cated above, ‘This Committee should be composed of : 

A. Representatives of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
B. 7 ” ae Societies in the United King- 
I. 

c. -- » Architecturn) Association. 
Dh. te + Society of Architects. 
K ” » Official Architects’ Association. 
EF. rv + Architects’ and Surveyors’ Assis- 
tanta’ Professional Union, 
i, a «» A\rchitectsa not belonging to ny 
professional organisation, | 


A SPECIAL GENERAL MEETING will accordingly be 
held on Monday, MARCH 22, af 8 p.m., for the purpose of 
obtaining the sanction of the General Body of Members for 
the Council's proposals as the first step towards the unifica- 
tion and registration of the profession, 

The following Resolutions will be moved on behalf of the 
Counoil : 

1,“ That this General Meeting of tho Royal Inatt- 
tute of British Architects approves of the Council's 
Proposal to prepare and present for the consideration 
of the profession a more extended and comprehensive 
echome than that covered by the Resolutions of L014."" 

2." That this General Meeting of the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects approves of the Council's 
proposal to appoint & Committee representative of the 
whole profession to prepare such a scheme as is indi: 
cated in the report of the Charter Committes dated 
Ath Fobruary 1920," 

ARCHITECT, with offices Hution| Row district, le jawpamd fo shar 


tall 
aanie. Half of general drawlng offien and entine 3 sap 
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GREEK DESIGN, 


By Jay HaAmermae. 
Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects, Monday, 23rd February, 1920. 

r | VHE last time I hod the pleasure of attending a meeting of the Institute was as a guest of Franc 
Cranmer Penrose. The occasion was the reading of his well-known paper on the Ionic Volute in 
the autumn of 1902. During that year | had the advantage of many conversations with Mr. 
Penrose on the subject of Greek architecture, and he permitted mo to take his onginal notes and drawings 
on the Parthenon and use them in my London studio for many months. ‘Together we discussed his 
then pet subject, the lonie Volute, from many standpoints. Leouldn’t agree entirely with his hypothesis 
that the spiral was probably produced by unwrapping 4 string from wooden cylinder cut in the form 
of a stepped cone. Following a conversation on this pomt I visited the British Museum next day and 
found compass marks on the untinished eye of the volute from the column head from Ephesus. These 
marks were arranged on octant lines drawn through the centre ofthe eye. They appeared so clean and 
unweatherworn, however, that I] suspected thev might have been made by modern investigators. An 
lonic head from Priene, however, well weatherworn, showing the same condition as the bead from 
Ephesng, convinced me that the volute curve was produced by octant cirele ares, at least during later 
classic days. Photographs and squeezes were made for me of these two “ eyes” at the time, but, as 
the find was a minor part of my general investigation of planning methods, I did not publish it. Mr. 
Penrose was present when | read my first paper on Symmetry before the Hellenic Society, shortly 
after he read his paper on the volute. During the discussion which followed he took advantage of the 
occasion to assure the members of the Society that he was familiar with my method of procedure, 
declared that it was scientific, hoped that the matter would not be permitted to languish, and gave the 
method unqualified endorsement. Many times during my conversations with the great archmologist 
he expressed his regret that British architects of the time were so out of tonch with Greek design. 
Once he said, * [ give you warning that it is almost impossible to revive mterest in classic architecture 
in Kuglind.”” Since that wonderful summer of eighteen years ago I have critically examined the work 
of most Greek arehmologists, but | have never found anything zurpassing,or even equalling, the work of 
Francs Cranmer Penrose, I am astonished that his name is not more often mentioned by modern 
Ninglish writers on the subject. ‘There is an abundance of citation of German authorities, but of Pen- 
rose very little, However, it remained for « German to refer to his work at Athens os“ the pearl of 

archeological research.” (See Prof. Wm. H. Goodyear’s (reek Refinements.) 

When we measure the greatest length and the greatest breadth of a Greek temple, a Greek unit of 
pattern, a Greek bronze or a Greek vase of the best period, we obtain the end and side of « rectangle. 
The lines whieh we thus obtain are almost always incommensurable or unmeasurable one with the 
other, As areas, however, these rectangles possess a fascinatingly curious commensuralility, They 
ure extremely easy to construct and, moreover, belong, or may be reduced, to one or two classes. 
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Further, we almost invariably find that the details of a Greek design are logical parts of its containing 
rectangle. In fact this is the acid test by which we determine the grade of planning knowledge 
possessed by the classical designer. For example, if we measure the greatest height and the greatest 
width of a fine vase in bronze or clay we lind that the width of the foot, its height, whatever definite 
sub-divisions there may be,the width and height of the lip, the height and width of the neck, and, in the 
great majority of cases, the ornamental band usually found underneath pictorial compositions, are all 
logical and direct sub-multiples, of a peculiur kind, of the containing or overall rectangle. If this 
doesn't prove to be the case, then the example is excluded as an exception. 

When Greek designs were first measured the astonizhing fact was revealed that the measured 
lines were incommensurable—y.e., one line could not be divided one into the other. In later days 
certain enthusiastic archeologists clam to have discovered round numbers in some Greek measure- 
ments. It has been claimed, for example, that the stylobate flank was exactly 200 Olympic feet. 
Without questioning the accuracy of the modern interpretation of the Olympie fool, or accepting it as 
established, the fact remains that other lines of the ground plan, such as the facade width, the 
enclosing or sub-dividing lines of the cella, ete., cannot be divided into this so-called line of 200 feet. 
But, if we take this same temple plan and consider the rectangle it furnishes, also the rectangle of the 
plan of the cella and the column arrangement, we see immediately that they belong to a class of 
rectangular shapes which seem to have been well known to Greek designers for generations. Moreover, 
we recognise at once that the architeet of the Zeus temple used a different type of rectangle from 
those we find on the Acropolis at Athens. Theoretically we should find round numbers in some shape 
in Greek design, but it is not likely that we shall find them more than once or twiee in any specitic 
exam ple. 

This is a very astonishing situation, As practical men, we know that, before works ean be carried 
out by workmen, some measuring method must be employed which produce: commensura bility. 
For this purpose we use the foot or the metre, and divide it nto even fractional parts. An exhaustive 
investigation of classic design shows clearly that in the early part of the sixth century p.c. Greek 
craftsmen were using a ineasuring method wherem commensurability of lines was an essential feature. 
And that some time dunng this century a change was made from the older to a newer s¥stem, The 
essential base of this new method was incommensurability of lines, but measurableness of area. The 
first system depended upon a unit of some sort. It is not necessary for us to know what this unit 
was; It may have been a culnt, a foot, a hand, or something quite arbitrary. The point to bear 
in mind is that measurableness of Ime or area will always remain measurable, no matter what the 
unit may be. A diagonal to a square in relation to a side, for example, will remain w diagonal to a 
equare whether we use 4 foot, a metre, or any other length unit, or whether we fix it arbitrarily lay 
construction, [i is becanse of this fact that we are able to create an instrument for analysis which 
will determine accurately the character of a measuring schome in any terms we may decide to select, 
The determination of the character of # measuring method in design in reality means the determination 
of the grade of symmetry, nsing the word in its Greek sense of analogy or relation of purt to whole. 

In this connection it is advisable to streas the point that design means very much what the word 
implies—that is, rfention. Before we recognise a design as such there must exist in it an arrangement 
of elements of some sort which bear to each other and to the whole some degree of relationship. 
This may be conscious or unconscious on the part of the creator of the design. That there was intentivn 
on the part of the designer to make this relationship depend upon a definite proceeding, at certain 
periods of man’s design history, we know, because treatises written upon the subject, as well as plans 
themselves, have survived. For the purpose of determining the grade of eyinmetry in a design, 
however, there is nothing better than the design itself, providing that we have the proper instrument for 
analysis. Recognition of the necessity for such an instrument led the whiter, some twenty-three years 
ago, to undertake an examination of the bases of symmetry in nature. Five years liter, in the autumn 
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of 1903, a preliminary paper upon the subject was read before the Hellenic Soctety in London. At this 
time a minor phase of symmetry phenomena had been formulated. Later, during the winter of 1918, 
the entire scheme was developed and arrangements made for the reacing of a concluding paper before 
the same Society, during the autumn of 1914. The coming of the war caused a postponement 
unital 1919. 

Examination of natural symmetry developed the fact that there were but two phases of this 
phenomena which could be of use to design. One of these is observable in the erystal and im other 
reguiar pattern forms. The snow erystalis an excellent illustration. Because of certain characteristics 
this was given the name of Static Symmetry. The other phase is to be seen in the phenomena of leaf 
distribution in plants, and in the curious assymmetrical balance of form in the shell. This, because 
it appeared to be the orderly arrangement of elements in growth, was given the mune dynamic 
symmetry. 

_ Examination of man’s design efforts developed the striking fact that there existed a parallel 
hetween these and nature. It was found that the static type was more or less spontaneous ; was 
indeed the type used consciously or unconsciously. This type, very often, is apparent by mapection, 
and in such cases it is not necessary to measure a design. It is diffieult to believe, however, that the 
dynamic type could be employed unconsciously. When the general principles inherent in these two 
types of symmetry had been worked out, and their operating technique developed, it was found that 
tlie static was the type existing in the design products of all nations excepting the Egyptian and the 
Greek; also that it is historical that the Greeks had practically exhausted many phases of this dynamic 
type, probably as early as the beginning of the fifth century B,c.; that, as early as the fifth, some 
think the eighth, century ».c. the Hindus were familiar with many of the basic facts of dynamic 
symmetry. We learn this from an early Hindu work whieh has survived termed Sulvasutras. “ The 
term Sulvasufra means ‘ the rules of the chord,’ and is the name given to the Nalpasuiras, which 
treat of the construction of sacrificial altars.’ Those curious to read about this interesting matter 
should consult Indian Mathematics, by George Rusby Kaye, Calcutta and Simla. 

The Indian phraseology in this old work, in the light of dynamic symmetry, 1s of cunous interest. 
Some of it is :— 

(1) A chord stretched across a square produces un area of twice the size. 

(2) Take the measure for the breadth, the diagonal of its square for the length; the diagonal of 
that oblong is the side of a square the area of which is three times the area of the (generating) square, 

(8) The diagonal of an oblong produces by itself both the areas which the two sides produce 
separately, 

(4) This is seen in those oblongs whose sides are three and four, twelve and five, fifteen and 
eight, seven and twenty-four, twelve and thirty-five, fifteen and thirty-six, ete. 

The oblongs deseribed in (1) and (2) are root-rectangles, and are identical with those we know, 
from history, that the Greeks worked out. The Greek phraseology, however, was “* the determination 
of a square which should be any multiple of a square on a given linear base” (see Allman’s History 
of Greek Geometry, from Thales to Euelid). 

The oblongs deseribed in (3) and (4) are the triangles of history by which the rope-stretchers 
established right-angles anid “ corded the temples." The 8 and 4 oblong has 5 for o diagonal, 12 and 5 
lias 18, 7 and 24 has 25, ete., ete. It will be noted that the Hindu uses the term oblong. This 
femediately suggests the Pythagorean rule for the determination of night-angles by numbers, beginning 
with odd numbers. Take an odd number, say 5, square it and subtract unity, divide the result 
by 2: 3 multiplied by 8 equals 9, and 9 minus 1 equals 4, 8 divided by 2 equals 4, the seeond term ; 
add unity, to obtain 4, This is the celebrated 8 4 45 tnangle of Pythagoras, which has been in use 
for fixing right-angles from early Egyptian days to the present. Later Plato supplied a rule for 
finding right-angles beginning with even numbers (see Ballo, Shor! History of Mathematics). I have 
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seen a carpenter in America establish a right-angle by a rope divided into twelve parts, and lay out — 
his plan on the ground for a garage, Asked for the meaning of the proceeding, he replied that he 
supposed everybody knew the principle; he had known it since apprentice days. The historical 
method was to take a rope divided into twelve units; place three of these along an established line, 
four the other way, and permit the remaiming five units to form the hypotenuse. This consideration 
of the right-angle leads us immediately to the crux of the matter of symmetry in Egyptian and Greek 
design, and one of the most interesting glimpses of ancient craft practice is furnished by the etymology 
of a Greek word. An explanation of this point will be found in Gow's Short History of Greek 
Mathematics. 

“The Greek philosopher Democritus is quoted by Clement of Alexandria as saying: “In the 
construction of plane figures (lit., composition of lines), with proofs no one has yet surpassed me, not 
even the so-called Harpedonaptm of Egypt,” It was evident, of course, that these Harpedonapte 
were famous geometers, but Professor Cantor has first pointed out that their name is compounded of 
two Greek words and meana simply ‘ rope-stretechers.' He explains their function in the following 
way: ' There is no doubt that the Egyptians were very careful about the exact orientation of their 
temples and other public buildings. But inscriptions seem to show that only the north and south line 
was drawn by actual observation of the stars. The east and west line, therefore, was drawn at riglit- 
ingles tothe other, Now it appears, from the practice of Heronof Alexandria, and of the ancient Indian 
and probably also the Chinese geometers, that a common method of seeurine a right-angle between 
two very long lines was to stretch around three pegs a rope measured into three portions whieh were 
to one anotheras$:4:5. The triangle thus formed is, of course, night-anglal. Further, dhe operation 
of rope-stretching is mentioned in Egypt, without explanation, at an extremely carly time 
(Amenemhat I).’ " Ud 

Sir Norman Lockyer, in his Dawn of Astronomy, furnishes us with some pertinent Egyptian wall 
insoriptions bearing upon this matter of “ cording the temple.” It seems to have been an important 
ceremony, and the king, accompanied by the appropriate goddess, drove the pins with a golilen 
hammer. 

The historians tell us that the Egyptians were regarded by the Greeks as masters of figure dis- 
section. From the above the rope-stretchers must be inelnded in this class. ‘he present investigation 
of design bases suggests unmistakably that these rope-stretchers were equivalent to the modern 
surveyor. Herodotus tells us that the annual overflow of the Nile destroyed property boundaries and 
created much confusion and dispute. ‘To re-establish these boundaries frequent re-sUrvey WAS necessary, 
If rope-stretching was a recognised science us early as the time of Amenemhat I. the beginning of the 
practice must have long antedated that period. It must have taken many centuries to develop skill 
so publicly recognised, ‘ 

Dynamic symmetry shows us that it must have been out of some such practice as rope-stretehing 
or surveying that the basic ideas of correlated or formal design in both Egypt and Greece developed. 
We may take any one of the right-angled triangles which are obtainable from the rules of Pythagoras 
and Plato and obtain readily, and with the utmost accuracy, all the proportions which we find in 
classic design. 

It will probably have occurred to the audience that dynamic sytnmetry, in its essentials, is simply 
a method of measuring, ‘This is indeed true, Design analysis in genoral shows that the spontaneous 
method of measuring is linear. In our day we use the linear unit: but this method produces static 
symmetry of the most commonplace kind. A much better crade of the static variety was used during 
the Middle Ages. The facts appear to justify the assumption that some genins. Undoubtedly in 
Egypt, but possibly in Greece, after a linear scheme bad heen in use for some time, mado 
ordinary discovery that another method of measurement was possible : 
used in relation to a side, produced shapes whi 
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that « diagonal to a square, 
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measurable as areas. The fascinating series of root-two shapes which Greek design supplies rest upon 
this side and diagonal relationship. Later still some other observant designer hit upon the idea that 
the diagonal to two squares, in relation to the side of one of the generating umts, supplied a much 
more powerful and flexible method of area measurement. This latter method is the most satisfactory 
scheme so far discovered for correlating the elements of design. 

To us the interesting aspect of the matter lies in the fact that a diagonal to two squares is the base 
of the phenomena of leaf distribution in the vegetable world. Modern botanical research has 
sufficiently established this. 

Owing to his understanding of a method of measuring by areas so simpl—indeeil, that a string and 
a few pins or a string merely held in the two hands is all the instrument necessarv—the Gireek designer 
bad knowledge of an infinite series of remarkable shapes entirely unknown to the modem designer. 
We may use strong emphasis on this point because extraordinary precautions have been taken to 
enstire accuracy of rezults. The Parthenon at Athens, of course, stands on Penrose’s measurements. 
When we consider the ground plan of this building as a rectangular area (this area must include the 
Enthynteria or lowest levelling course), and divide the end into the side, we obtain a ratio which is 
immediately recognisable as belonging to the series of dynamic shapes mentioned. Penrose was most 
painstaking in his survey of this building, so we may take his figures, and without making a drawing or 
diagram prove the correctness of the measurable area scheme by a little anthmetic. When we follow 
out the logical process of subdivision, which is a peculiar property of this particular rectangle, we find 
that every detail of this ground plan forme part of an arrangement wherein the basic design idea js 
similarity of figure. The main motive is a square plus an area obtained froma diagonal to two squares. 
The principle by which the subdivisions are obtained depends upon establishing a reciprocal to the 
major area. This idea of @ reciprocal to a shape seems to be quite unknown to moder design, but 
there 1s overwhelming evidence that Greek designers thoroughly understood it. The division of the 
area of the Parthenon ground plan results in an arrangement of similar figures in which the column 
centering plays the most important part : this includes the relationship of the neighbouring columns 
to the angle columns. he error throughout is the error of workmanship, as Penrose's measurements 
disclose it. After the ground plan we may take the facades and all their details, such as columns, 
architrave, triglyph, and metope or pediment, Further, we may unfold the buildings—i.¢., place the 
front and side elevations, with half the roof on either side, in two-dimensional position on the four sides 
of the ground plan and obtain another larger rectangle, In this shape every superficial square toch 
of the exterior of the building may be inspected. This new rectangle will be found to belong to the 
same base as the rectangle of the ground plan, In other words, the luilding supplies us with an area 
theme of a peculiar character. Moreover, it is easily proven that this particular theme has « base in 
nature. 

During the past year and a half Dr. L. D. Caskey, Keeper of Greek and Roman Antiquities of the 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, has devoted his entire time to the preparation of a large volume on the 
Greek pottery under his care, wherein the whole fabric is scholarly and exhaustively treated in the light 
of dynamic symmetry. Dr. Caskey's work is corroborative in every detail of the d ynamic theory, At 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York City, Miss G. M. A. Rieliter, Keeper of Greek and Roman 
Antiquities. took unusual precautions to obtain reliable measurements. The pottery was first 
measured in detail by a secretary and a rough sketch made of the example, This material was sent to 
me at Boston. From these measurements | quickly determined the grade of symmetry of each 
example. An expert draughtsman, with the assistance of a few specially prepared instruments, made 
an accurate drawing of the projection of each example. These were also sent to me, the drawings 
being first inked, sono changes could be made, If these drawings and measurements did not coincide 
the example had to be reinspected. Later I made an interpretation of the straight line and curve 
proportions of all the examples. It should be borne in mind that it Is not necessary to make a drawing 
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of any example of Greek classic design: a few measurements settle the matter. So far classic design 
shows something like 80 per cent. based upon a diagonal of two squares as a measuring base ; approxi- 
mately 10 per cent. on the diagonal to one square, 5 or 6 per cent. static, the remainder indeterminate. 

We obtain the same percentage from the British Museum. I have been gradually obtaining 
examples of Greek bronzes of the best period, both here and m Amenca. The results show even & 
higher quality of svmmetry than the pottery. I stress the importance of the Greek vase because it has 
developed that this pottery is the only pure architectural pottery. Almost nothing is known about the 
shapes of this extraordinary fabric, while volumes have been written on the paintings or drawings on 
them. ‘he Greek vase compels our admiration,and has persisted as an object of rare beauty probably 
because of its exquisite proportions and shape. The paintines are often inferior. Professor Baur, of 
Yale University, has pointed out that the Greeks themselves thought thus becanse we find more 
signatures of designers than of painters. Edmond Pottier, Keeper of Greek and Roman Antiquities 
in the Louvre at Paris in 1906, had to say of the proportions found in Greek vases :— 

* | will add that the proportions of the vases, the relations of dimensions between the different 
parts of the vessel, seem among the Greeks to have been the object of minute and delicate researches. 
We know of cups from the same factory, which, while similar in appearance, are none the less different 
in slight, but appreciable, variations of structure (n’en sont pas moms differentes par des nuances 
appréciables de structure) (cf., for example, Furtwangler and Reichold, Griechische Vasenmalerei, 
p. 250). One might perhaps find in them, if one made a profound study of the subject, a system of 
measurement analogous to that of statuary. We have, in fact, seen that at its origin the vase is not to 
be separated from the figurine {p. 78); down to the classical period it retains points of similarity 
(accoiniances) with the structure of the human body (Salle). As M. Froehner has well shown in au 
ingenious article (Rerue des Deux Mondes, 1873, ¢. civ, p. 223), we ourselves speak of the foot, the 
neck, the body, the lip of a vase, assimilating the pottery to the human figure, What, then, would be 
more natural than to submit it to a sert of plustic canon, which, while modified in the course 
of time, would be based on simple and Jogical rule? I have remarked (Monuments, Piot UX, 
p. 188) that the maker of the vase of Cleomenes observed a rule illustrated by many pieces of pottery 
of this clasa when he made the height of the object exactly equal to its width. M. Reichold (c. 1, 
p. 181) aiso notes that in an amphora attributed to Euthymides the cireumference of the body is 
oxactly double the height of the vase, T believe that a careful exannnation of the subject would lead 
to interesting observations on what might be called the “geometry of Greek ceramies.” (E, Pottier, 
Musée National du Louvre, Vases antiques, IT], p, 659.) 


THe PARTHENON PLAN ScHHME. 

The Parthenon plan must be considered as 4 straight line or rectangular area arrangement. The 
curves are refinements added after the plan was developed. (See Penrose and Prof. Wm. H. Good- 
year.) Dynamic Symmetry shows us that a Greek design must be considered in its totality—i«., the 
entire or overall dimensions must be contained exactly in some definite rectangle. Fora Greek building 
these overall dimensions must include the Euthynteria or lowest levelling course, The width of the end 
of the stylobate of the Parthenon is 101-341 English feet. Ponrose gives the width of the three steps as 
4-65 feet on one side and 4-67 on the other. The width of the Euthynteria as a small step is 89. This 
ailded to 4-65 equals 4-98 ; to4-67 itis 5. For conventence of arithmetical calculation we may assume 
that 5-is correct. Multiplied by 2 we obtain 10- English feet as the width of the steps on either side of 
the stylobate. The full width of the end of the rectangle of the ground plan therefore is 111-341 feet. 
The length of the top step on the flank is 228-154+ ; with 10- added it 1s 298-154+. 

111-841 multiplied by 2-1582 equals 235-069, actual error -045 feet. The actual ratio should be 
2-18819+. We have a degree of accuracy here which is difficult to realise in « building built by man. 
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Students of dynamic symmetry will immediately recognise the ratio 32-1282 as a compound shape 
composed of two familiar areas which are arithmetically represented by 1-4472 plus -691. Of the ratio 
1-4472 the whole number 1- represents the area of a square and ~4472 is a root-five rectangle. The 
square root of five is 2-2360 and this number, normally, would be the ratio for a root-five area—i¢., a 
rectangle the end of which is 1: or unity and the side 2-2360 (N.B.—These areas may be soaled suffici- 
ently close for an ordinary drawing by using a metric seale!. In the present case the root-five area is 
standing on its short end with its side against the side of a square, consequently the side is regarded as 
unity or1-. The short end must be in root-five proportion to unity—+.c., the area must be a reciprocal 
of the root-five area. This notion of a reciprocal is entirely new losnbdien: design, but we haveabundant 
evidence that the Greeks thoroughly understood its functions. A reciprocal of a root-five reetangle— 
or indeed any root area—may be obtained by dividing the number representing the root into unity or 
10. A root rectangle always contains an even number of reciprocals. A root-five rectangle contains 
5 reciprocals, root-four 4, root-three 3, oie wis 2, ate. 

2-2360 divided into 1-0) equals 0-4472, 

2-2360 divided by 4 equals 0-4472. 

The ratio 1-4472 is now clear. ‘The simple geometric method for the construction of this area is 
as follows :— 

Construct a square and bisect the area by the line aw, Fig. 1,0 [p. 221]. Draw the line pc. 

This ts a diagonal to two squares. Make pp equal to & & and through & draw F @ parallel to BD. 
The area FD isa root-five rectangle. rc is equal to unity or 1-0 and a pis equal to0-4472. In Fig. 14, 

the root-five area c Bis added to the square a #, and A p is a 1-4472 rectangle. The fraction 0-691, 
because it is less than unity, must represent a reciprocal of some ratio greater than unity. To obtain 
this ratio we divide 0-691 into 14), The result ig 14472. A reciprocal of a rectangular area is a similar 
shape to the whole, therefore a-691 area is also composed of a square plus a root-five rectangle. 

The geometrical method for the construction of a 1-4472 shape plus its reciprocal is shown in 
Fig. 2. 

4 8 is a diagonal to a 1-4472 area. 8 c¢ is a diagonal to a 0-691 area. The two lines form a 
right angle at B. 

General methods for geometrically determining reciprocals are shown in Fig. 5 a and b- 

ac, Fig. 9 a, is any rectangle. a 8 is a square on the end of the rectangle “ applied" to the 
area of the rectangle, and © pis a diagonal which euts F B, a side of the square a wat«G. The line 
Gs is the end of a reciprocal to the major shape. a 8, Fig. 3 5, is any rectangle, and p ¢ is a diagonal, 
AF Dis 4 semicircle described on ap, the end of the rectangle, The diagonal p o cuts the semicircle 
arc at r. Draw a © through the pomt yr. The area a # is a reciprocal and a simular shape to the 
whole. Thagonals of reciprocals cut diagonals of the whole at right angles and introduce continued 
proportion into the area of a rectangle. EFistoF Das ¥D:PFA: FC; OrBD:DA:IDA: 4 ¢, ete. 
AF Dis a triangle in a semicirele, and, consequently, is a right-angled triangle. 

Referring to the Parthenon ground plan, a s, Fig. 4, is a 2-1882 rectangle, a G a 1-4472, and 
c Ba 0-691 area, 

A Dis a square “ applied "to a G, and ¢ 1, a diagonal, cuts spat F. The hne F p is equal toe 5. 
Draw the line y 1 parallel top 8. © p isa root-five rectangle as is also Hc. A D, B K are squares. 

The area o H, Fig. 5, is a root-five rectangle. This area is composed of a square plus two 0-6180 
shapes, 1-0 plus 0-615 plus 0-618. This area, represented by the fraction 0-615, is a rectangle which 
has been given the name, by the writer, of the “ rectangle of the whirling squares,” because of a 
tertain property possessed by its reciprocals. If 0-6150 be divided into 1-0 the result is 16180. The 
geometrical method for the construction of this shape is shown in Fig. 6 a and b. 

4B, Fig. 6a, is a square. 2 ¢c, a side, is bisected at p and p B& drawn. p £15 4 diagonal to two 
squares. D Fis made equal top. The rectangle a Fis completed, ‘This area ts @ rectangle of the 
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“ whirling squares.” A oc is unity or 1-0, and c F 1s equal to 1-4180. oc B® is equal to 14), and 
pF O-6180. Fis a reciprocal to Fa. The square-root of five is 2-2360. If to 1-6180 the fraction 
0-6180 be added, the result is 32-2860. In Fig. 6b, 0 pis a square. pb F, a side, is bisected at # and 
za, a diagonal to two squares, drawn. © 6 is made equaltoH Bor EH. Hc G B18 @ semi-circle; 
0, GB are 06180 rectangles, aD, Bc are 1-6180 rectangles. A B is a root-five rectangle composed 
of a square oc p plus the two 0-618 shapes BG, A F. 

4B, Fig. 7, 18 @ 2-1382 rectangle. cp is a root-five rectungle, and p F an area composed of two 
0-6180 shapes. To the 0-691 area Bp we apply the root-five area 8G, equal toc D. BK is a square, 
and KL two 0-6150 areas ; and HF is composed of two 0-6190 areas ; and ¢ & is a square greater in 
area than the squares B kK orc ©, To the other end of the rectangle a 8 we “ apply" the squares 
A Mand » o, equal to the squares c B and B kK. We now have by simple geometrical construction 
defined an area similar to the ground plan of the Parthenon with four squares, one on each corner. 
To obtain the numerical value of the line x 1 we multiply the known line a N—ie., 111-341 by 1-4472 
The result is 161-1826+- English feet. 2 u is 111-341 multiplied by 0-691 or 76-9866 English feet. 
Added, the two lines give us 258-0698, or the flank length of the ground plan, The square # 4 is 
76-9966 by 76-9966. 5 ¢ is equal to 76-9366, and ¢ p 34-4044 or the difference between 76-9366 and 
111-541, 

We now have for the sides of the four squares at the four corners of the plan the numerical value 
of 34-4044 feet. We may now consider the centering of the columns, and at the same time define 
the error between Penrose's measurements and the plan. 

Fourteen columns from a flank give us the following measurements from centre to centre. 

18-053 
14-052 
14-124 
14-110 
14-079 
14-093 
14-058 
14-004 
14-066 
14-089 
14-118 
14-068 
14-124 
14-054 


W713a7 

Dividing this by 14, we have as a mean 14-081] feet, 
The mean distance from the edge of the top step to the centre of the second column is 15-456 = feet. 
Multiplying this by two and adding 10 feet, the width of the steps, including the Euthynter'a 
multiplied by 2, we have 40-912 feet. This, added to 197-137, equals 288-049, The ratio meas arement 
was 238-069. ‘The error is 000-020—i.e., two one-hundredths of a foot. It will be noted that the 
error by construction is always within the error of workmanship as we find it in the building. The 
mean distance from centre to centre of the columns is 14-091] fet. Penrose gives the distance 
from the edge of the top step to the cella wall in one case as 15-880, and in another as 14-350. The 
atep width is 5-0; this added to 15-350 is equal to 20-850. If we consider the distance from contre 
to centre of the columns as the end of a rectangle, and the distance from the cella | 


: i Wall to the extremity 
of the Euthynteria Ts the side, such an area will be composed of a By uare plus a root-fire BENE 
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—1.¢., the column centering widths, extending all around the building and exeluding the angle columns 

and their immediate neighbours, with the distance from cella wall to step base, produce a series of 

areas similar to the generating area of the ground plan and directly connected with it by proportion. 
14°08] * 1-4472 equals 20-378 


Penroge's figures 20-350 
Error 00-025 


The greatest variations in the ground plan ocour at the angle columns and their relation to their 
neighbouring columns. This was probably due to the difficulty of making adjustments for refinements, 
In no case, however, is 1b much greater than an inch, a degree of accuracy difficult for others than 
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practical architects to realise. From the centre of the second column to the top step the mean distance 
is 15-456 + step width 5-0), result 20-456 ; mean centre to centre distance 14-081, result 94-537." Side 
of the root-five square on each corner, obtained from the generating echeme, 84-4044, error 0-1526. 
This approximate error probably was a factor in the increment of curvature in the stylobate. Asked 
once by the writer what he thought the increment of curvature or sagitta actually was, Penrose replied 
that it was difficult to say, though he had assumed it to be » definite amount in his book. He thought 
two to two and a half inches would be close enough. 

We now must consider the subdividing of the corner squares to place the centering of the first and 
second columns in relation to the third columns. Sides of these squares pass through the centres of the 
third columns. Thus we have an arrangement of the subdivided area of a square as in Fig. 8. 

4 Bis @ square; ac, BC, two areas each composed of a square plus a root-five figure ; BD, Fc are 
squares. Jia ® be regarded as unity, then the areas F For F D are composed of the square vr c plus an 
area of a square and a root-five figure; that is to say, 1-691. The reciprocal of this ratio (it is one 
frequently found in other Greek designs) is 0-5915. The area pe or a D is composed of the square 
& p plus the square and root-five areas a c or 8 c, the ratio being 1-4472 plus 1-0 or 24472. The 
reciprocal of this is 0-4087. The reciprocal ratios 0-5913 plus 0-4087 equal unity or the line F x. 

To construct within a square a equare plus a square and a root-five rectangle: add a square and 
a root-five rectangle to a square. ‘The ratio then will be 1-691, see Fig. 9. 

A Bis @ square, B C a square, ¢ #, plus the root-five rectangle 3B. A p is a diagonal to the entire 
shape. Ais the area desired within the square a B. A Fis asquare within the area an. AGI a 
similar shape to A BE. G E 15 a square. 

The centering of the columns in relation to the step width is done by a diagonal to the 1-691 area 
within the square on the corner of the plan as in Fig. 10. 

A Bis & comer square; Ac a 1-691 area within it, and the diagonal a c of this shape cuts the lime 
peEato. This point cis the centre of the first column from the angle column r—i.e. the area G c is 
similar toac. The columns o and 1 are closer to the angle column F than they are to the columns a 
and g exactly as we find them in the plan. The width of the steps on the plan is fixed by constructing 
a root-five area within the 1-691 areas of the corners, Fig. 11. 

ABS 4 corner square; A Dp a 1-69] area; c p a root-five area within An: Ac is the width of the 
steps. 

Of course, the entire details of such a building as the Parthenon cannot be discussed within the 
limits of an evening's talk, especially when the subject itself has to be introduced. We must neglect 
the cella and the elevations with their details. It may be said, however, that the symmetry of all 
these conforms strictly to that of the ground plan. Moreover, the area arrangement we find in the 
Parthenon was not new to Phidias or Ictinus close inspection of the symmetry of over a thousand 
examples of Greek design from the sixth century to the first century 8.0. shows that the motif or theme 
found in the Parthenon appears many times in designs previously made. 

Tt should also be remembered that analysis is not synthesis, It ts often a perplexing matter to 
follow a cold trail, while the trail itself was easly and simply made.. The evidence appears to indicate 
that these proportions of dynamic symmetry were the outcome of a method of surveying by area 
wherein a diagonal to two squares formed the base. The figures given above may be varied shightly 
and the errors reduced becanze it is not always clear what the exact measurements were, According 
to Penrose, the plan is not an exact reetangle—is any building plan exactly rectangular ag it ig carried 
out in the work ? The stylobate on each front is 101-541 for one, and 101-361 for the other ; the flank 
length on one side 1s 225-154 for one, and 238-141 for the other. If we take the double step width as 
10-0, and use 111-361 for the end and 288-141 for the side of a rectangle, the ratio2-1882 leaves an error 








* By construction we obtained 34-4044 for tho side of this square. [f we consider 20-350 Plus 14-081, of 34-431, oo 
the side of this equare the error is reduced to 00-027, 


* 
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of 8/100ths of a foot. Many confusing points of this character can only be cleared by another inspec- 
tion of the building as it stands. 
It may be added that the following ratios connected with 1-4472 and 0-691 appear in fagades and 
details :— 
Width of front, 111-341. 
Height of fagade by construction, 64-602. 
The lesser divided into the greater produces the ratio 11-7236. The fraction 0-7236 is equal to 1-4472 
divided by 2. Penrose gives the average width and height of the triglyphs as 2-766 and 8-840. The 
lesser into the greater gives the ratio 1-382 (error0°018). Therecprocal of 1-382 1s 0-7236, oragain 0-691 
multiplied by 2. If the metopes were originally planned as squares, then metope plus triglyph is a 
similar figure to the fagades, or 11-7236. The heightof the angle columns, minus increment of curvature, 
is $4-250, the width of the abacus 0-685 =; the lesser intothe greater gives root twenty-five or 5 squares. 
The area factor which supplies all the details of the column head is root-five. 
Root 25 equals 5-000 
Root 5 equals 2°236 





2-764 difference. 
The difference 2-764 divided i. 4 equals 0-691 ; or by 2 equals 1-382. ‘Che five squares of the angle 
columns are obtained by simple construction from a root-five area of the plan, see Fig. 12. 7 
4 B is a root-five rectangle ; 4 c an “ applied ” square on the end. bp & is a diagonal ; it cuts a 
side of the square A c at F. Dp Fis an area equal to the area of the square a c and is composed of 
five squares—i.¢., it is a root-twenty-five rectangle, 


To those endatbh with the present method of analytical proof by anthmetic the process may 


seem complicated. 
PrUye. 


it invariably results in mere playing with lines and shapes. With it ngid proof ts impossible. 


It is, however, quite the reverse, as a little familiarity with the method will 
Very early in his work the writer found that geometneal analysis was fallacious in every way ; 


As the 


method by arithmetic now stands we may determine with great accuracy the symmetry of any design 
whatever without making a drawing. Thagrams and drawings are used to-help the student visualise 
the facts and have nothing whatever to do with the proof. 


DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER. 
Mr. Joux W. Soreson, President, in the Chair. 


Sir CECIL H. SMITH, LL.D. [ffon. A.] (Director 
of the Art Division, Victoria and Albert Museum), 
in proposing a vote of thanks, said he took a profound 
interest in the industrial arts and weleomed very much 
indeed the views which Mr. Hamiidge had put before 
the meeting. If only architects could be got to take 
them up, we should once again find them designing for 
the industrinl arts. The reason why the industrial 
arts had declined in the immediate past was largely 
because of the absence of architectural art in the 
designs. The Hindoo history of architecture showed 
us that the average Hindoo architect, in the past at 
any mite, was always expected to be a master of at 
least one other art. He was responsible not only for 
the architecture and decoration, but also for the 
warming of the building. In Persia the architect was, 
iS th general rile, a mason, and in India both mason 
and carpenter. ‘Judging from the evidence he had 
gathered from Mr. Hambidge’'s work and also from the 


result of his own researches at the British Museum, it 
seemed to him that Mr. Hambidge by his theory of 
commensurability of areas had hit upon an extracrdi- 
narily interesting truth. He was not clear, however, 
whether Mi. Hambidge meant that the artist of 
ancient Greece who made the vase or the small bronze 
was acting on this dynamic law, or whether he did it 
more or less intuitively, because he was so accustomed 
to seeing everything designed from that point of view 
that he would hardly fail to do the same himself. It 
was hardly conceivable thats Greek potter, a man of 
the lower orders, should have been conversant with the 
Books of Euclid and capable of working out the exact 
lines, determining the rectangles, squares and recip- 
rocals on which the Greek vase was produced, How- 
ever that might be, Mr. Hambidge's theory deserved 
the fullest consideration hy the artists of this country. 
Sir RICHARD PAGET, K.C.B. (Hon, A.], in 
seconding the vote of thanks, said that, personally, a5 
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one who was interested in design, the ideas which 
Mr Hambidge had put forward were certainly most 
instructive and opened the door to an entirely new set 
of ideas, The notion of measuring areas instead of 
lengths and breadths was fundamental and interesting. 
He was sure it would have a most useful effect on all 
who were interested in proportion and design: they 
would see in it not only a basis of good design, but also 
of good craftamanship, on which, ultimately, good 
design rests. 

The PRESIDENT, in putting the vote of thanks, 
expressed the appreciation of the meeting of Mr. 
Hambidge’s patient and learned exposition of the 
principles wherein he believed himself 0 have found 
the solution of the mysterious perfection of Greek art, 
If all were not convinced, it was doubtless owing in 
some degree to imperfect mathematical M sire sit 
not to the lecturer's clear explanation. He, for one, 
wis not prepared to challenge him in a mathematical 
debate. A distinguished critic had expressed surprise 
that the Royal Institute should devote an evening to 
these purely theoretic problems, The answer might be 
given by Symonds’ apothegm, ‘* Learning cannot come 
amiss to those who understand its use,"’ At this late 
hour [LI o'clock] he would content himself by observ- 
ing that the term“ symmetry,” which Mr. Hambidge 
used so freely, required some definition before they 
qualified it with such adjectives as ‘' static” and 
“dynamic.” Mathematical “ proportion” was not 
artistic proportion : the first was absolute, the second 
spiritual; not axiomatic, but a matter of delicate 
personal perception, none the leas definite that it 
could not be reduced to rule, varying to infinity 
according to situation. [t was really a sixth sense ; no 
two figures, no two plants, no two buildings, were 
alike, But, the connection between accepted beauty 
of proportion and the human figure was, to his mind, 
undoubted, 

Mr, HAMBIDGE (in reply), anawering the point 
raised by Sir Cecil Smith, said that men who were 
restricted in their design output must, if they were 
sincere, act more or less according to a certain line, and 
it was not a question whether they were conscious of 
what they were doing if they produced their regults 
and if their rudder was set in a certain direction. 
Musicians worked according to certain lines, and did 
astounding things. Some curious things in Greek 
pottery had been discovered which were unsuspected, 
and they were led to question the idea of critica that 
these potters were such ordinary men. For example, 
there was aman named Tleson, who waa the son of a 
potter, and the brother of a potter. Dr. Caskey, in 

ton, had found a delectable kylix made by him ; 
apparently he always signed his work. This man 
Tleson made kylikes all his life: he made black-figured 
ts: But there was one red-figured pot by him at 
Naples, He had noticed in the British Museum, in 
Catalogue 4, othe: examples by him. The three 
examples he had seen were corroborative of Dr. 
Caskey's example in Boston, They showed a man 
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struggling between the static type of what seemed to 
be a fatrly late date, and one where he had almost 
reached the point of change. The example in Boston 
showed a complete change. When at Cambridge the 
other day, he noticed, in the Fitzwilliam Museum, 
another Tleson kylix, He measured it, and found it 
was an exact duplicate of one in the British Museum, 
the only difference being a alight one due to a shrink- 
ageintheclay. It was static, because it waa designed 
in two squares, and men did not make two squares 
fortuitously. The one in the British Museum and the 
one in the Fitzwilliam Museum were exactly a square- 
and-a-half; every detail was explicitly in the terms 
of Ewo squares or a square-and-a-half. The one in 
Boston homed the dynamic arrangement, In Tle- 
son's work, they had almost perfect examples of a man 
first using & measuring scheme of the linear unit, 
changing to one of an incommensurable linear scheme, 
and one of a commensurable area scheme. | 
thought the architects in New York had done the best 
thing : they immediately subscribed for eight lectures, 
and every possible angle and point had been thrashed 
out. The only thing to do waa to take these examples 
and go into them analytically, have them explained 
with the drawings made by disinterested people, with 
all the measurements accurate. Lf they did that, a 
revelation awaited them. The human-figure question 
of type Measurement was opposed toeverything under- 
stood in modern times. The great mistake was made 
by Vitruvius, a Roman, who said in his book on 
Architecture that the Greeks were carrying out certain 
principles of Greek symmetry that they derived from 
the human figure, and they were said to do this 
because members of the human frame were commen- 
surable with the whole, and he assumed it was com- 
mensurable with the line. That had persisted to this 
day, with the effect of corrupting everything which 
had been written on the human for two 
thousand years. If we took the skeleton, or the live 
figure, and interpreted the area, we had something 
which was entirely unknown before, 


REVIEWS, 


THE LABOUR-SAVING HOUSE, 

“ The ' Daily Mail? Ideal Labour-Saving Home,’ La. 40. 
1020, Ga, met, [Associated Newspapers, Lid., Carmelite 
Howse, Carmelite Street, A.C.) 

Whatever are the resulta of such a COMIpOLILIOn as 
that instituted by the Daily Mail for the best labour- 
saving house, there can be no doubt as to its usefulness 
ag 4 stimulant to thought in a very important direc- 
tion. If the use of electricity had been encouraged to 
the full by the authorities and the public we should 
probably in that way alone have advanced in a vory 
material degree towards labour-saving reform, As it 
is, we have much to be grateful for inthe enterprian of 
gas producers for much improvement in household 
efficiency and comfort. It is obviously of great in port- 
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ance that the architect should so design his building 
as to save labour and economise space and to take the 
fullest advantage of every labour-saving device : in 
doing #0, however, he is in some danger of losing 
architectural values by concentrating too much on a 
small space and missing that air of comfort and 
pleasant proportions which is so essential a feature in 
as good home. It is well that all the more notable 
designs and details which the Daily Mail competition 
has drawn forth are now avuilable in book form, which 
has just been issued. With commendable clearness 
and good arrangement we have here about 70 well-filled 

ages which deserve study and critical consideration. 
Hints of value are here in plenty, both of what to 
adopt and what to avoid, for there is probably not one 
design which could be fully commended in all easen- 
tials, clever as many of them are. For instance, the 
first-placed design fairly bristles with cupboards and ts 
most economically planned, but the sizes and propor- 
tions of the rooms and the rhythmical placing of the 
windows may be said to break the link between the 

ractical and the artistic which we all desire to see. 
Where economy and labour-saving are the essence of 
the scheme we might have asked to be saved the 
raised parapet wall in the centre of the front,and have 
somehow got a little better light into the service lobby. 
The plate-glass balustrade to the stairs with its bronze 
mesh may be more readily cleaned than nicely turned 
bulusters, but in this case one might argue that one 
would prefer to endure a little extra labour. Of 
all the houses shown I think I should prefer to live in 
and to look at that by W. A. Greener, though another 
design has a w.c. for each of the four bedrooms, and 
another the appearance of a small town hall. It 
would be impossible in a bnef notice to do justice to 
the skill of so many competitors ; but for those who 
have not won a place and for those who did not 
compete it is consoling to know that there is a vast 
amount of room vet for well conceived architectural 
effort in this subject. 

T. Rarrigs Davisox [| Hon. A.]. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 
The Future of Architectural Education. 
6, Grafton Street, Bond Street, W,1, 
| Gtk March, 1920, 
To the Editor, Jourxat R.1.BA.,— 
Sre.—As one of the number—a fairly large number, 
I should judye—of unofficial members who wanted to 
take part in the discussion of Mr. Waterhouse’s paper 
on 16th February, and found no opportunity of doing 
so, I should like, if it is not too late, to offer some 
remarks inthe form ofa letter. a 
Charming as Mr. Waterhouse’s discourse on “ The 
Future of Architectural Education" admittedly waa, 
I, for one, felt somewhat in the position of the hungry 
sheep who look up and are not fed. I had hoped, after 
the interval of years during which the war has kept 


me out of touch with the trend of architectural 
thought, to learn in what direction progress was tend- 
ing, what fresh ideas were coming into being, what 
hopes and fears existed forthe future where education 
was concerned. Instead of this, I found myself listen- 
ing to a discourse, not on the future of architectural 
education, but on the future of architectural examina- 
tions, which is hardly the same thing. 

This, I confess, disappointed me, and 1 was further 
disappointed when speaker after speaker, or—to be 
more accurate—professor after professor, got up to 
declare that all was for the best in the best of all 
possible examinations. I gathered from sounds of 
dissent which came from the back part of the hall, 
where the younger members gather, that 1 was not 
alone in my disappointment, and I own that my sym- 
pathies are on the side of youthful impatience. 1 am, 
it is true, no longer young, but [can still be impatient, 

Looking through the syllabus of the examinations 
I feel there is still room fora vital improvement on the 
educational side. [ cannot go as far as my old master, 
George Aitchison, who declared that nothing should 
be taught but construction, though he did not make 
me the subject of an experiment in that direction. 
But I do suggest that the archeological side of archi- 
tectural history, which [ see is still insisted on in the 
Intermediate Examination, should disappear, and the 
history of architecture be taught, not according to 
Fergusson or Fletcher, but according to Chotsy: the 
history of architecture, that is, as arising from 
atractural development and necessity, with insistence 
on the importance of proportion and congruity—the 
importance of style, in fact, and not of styles. 

L do not think that, if this radical change is made, 
we need fear any dearth of men to interest themselves 
in the detailed history and archeology of architecture, 
and hand on the toreh of learning, for nothing will 
prevent men with such tastes from pursuing their 
studies on this side of their profession in conjunction 
with the practice of it, It is later in the student's life 
that such studies can he most efficiently pursued, 
an I think that if proper encouragement is given 
later, this side of architectural education may safely 
be left alone at first, The properencouragement would 
be to make it possible, if not obligatory, for travelling 
students to publish some monograph, either on an 
individual building or a branch of some period, The 
Institute might print this, in some such forma! as that 
of the JovrxaL, bound in paper, and with plenty of 
Ulustrations, In this way a body of detailed and 
accurate information, which is now Inat, would be built 
up,and the reproach removed which the absence of such 
publications brings down upon British scholarship. 

In this way, I think, it would be possible to meet 
the objection which my proposal is sure to evoke, and 
at the same time do a service to the cause of architec- 
tural education in general.—Yours faithfully, 

Auprose Porxter [F. |. 


" Dividing the Profession.” 
Tunbridge Wells, 01h March, 1920, 
To the Editor, Jourxar R.LB.A.— 

Dear Str—In my opinion it is a matter for regret 
that Mr. Payne should have written in such a deprecia- 
tory manner regarding the Licentiate class of member. 
Moreover, to state that they were elected without any 
qualifications is quite incorrect. Not only were ex- 
haustive inquiriesmadeas to theirstandingand history, 
but Af Trememberaright, not lessthanthreesetsofwork- 
ing plans and designs of different works or buildings 
actually designed and carried out by themselves had 
to be submitted to the Examining Body before their 
claims were considered. 1 well remember the remarks 
ofa memberatthe time anent. these examinations; he 
considered that the fact that plans of works actually 
designed and carried out by the candidate were passed 
by the Examining Committee waa a greater prodf that 
the former possessed the qualifications to practise than 
the studentwho had passed the technical examinations 
of the Institute but had no practical experience ot 
personal responsibility in carrying works through. I 
think there was some truth in his remarks. At any 
rate, the Licentiate appears to have done pretty well 
in competitions, and when up against Associates, too, 
Even in the recent Housing Competition the Licentiate 
was ‘on top,’ and the writer could give a personal 
instance. It is a dangerous thing to write in such a 
strain as your correspondent has, for sometimes it may 
have a boomerang efiect. Yours faithfully, 

Hiexry Erwiu, Licentiale. 





Bedjord Park, W.4 > 13th March, 1020, 
To the Edvtor, Jovsxat R.TLA.— 

Dear Sin,—Without any disrespect to Mr. Sydney 
Perks | ask to be excused at the present moment for 
declining to discuss at length the subject of his letter 
printed in your current issue, because it is my last 
wish to hamper in any way the cause of the desirable 
unification of the profession, concerning which a 
scheme is to be brought forward at the meeting con- 
vened by the Council for 22nd March. Whenever I 
have found myself in agreement with Mr. Perks I have 
not hesitated to say so, and he will remember that I 
willingly co-operated with him in other ways which I 
need not mention now. I therefore with the more 
assurance can claim his forbearance at this time. [ 
am not in the least ehirking either the subject-matter 
or the details which he has thought fit to print by way 
of retort to my last letter. He says that if | had 
inquired into the genesis of the Report issued under 
seal and published in the Jovrsan on 10th December 
1%! about Official Architects, it would have spared 
him the trouble of looking up “some old papers” 
(showing presumably the hole-and-corner character of 
the whole thing). As it happens, I inspected the 
published proceedings anid gave referencesacconlingly, 
but the minutes of the Committees and Council 
Meetings held when this matter was considered and 
decided have never been published and therefore 
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are not available to ordinary members, It is, however, 
difficult to acoept the condensed extract furnished 
from the minutes by Mr. Perks as covering what took 
place when the Allied Societies discuasade the report 
and authorised their Presidents to sign it, as well as 
the President and Council at headquarters. 

I began this correspondence in your pages on 20th 
December last in consequence of the attitude of the 
minority at our General Business Meeting held on 
Ist December, when they charged the Council with 
risking a division of our ranks. Attempts to belittle 
any manifesto authorised by the Institute are obviously 
calculated to inspire discord and do more harm than 
ange Tull this report dealing with the position of 
Official Architects has been amended or rescinded 
it remains in force. This is the constitutional position, 
With Mr. Perks's permissior let us, therefore, leave the 
subject at that and try to further a comprehensive 
ae for unity of action for our craft—Yours faith- 
ully, Maurice B. Apams [F.]. 

§=—SSSSS= 


PHILIP COLDWELL THICKNESSE [F.]. 

The late Mr. P. C. Thicknesse was born on 28th 
January, 1860. He was the third son of Bishop 
Thicknesse, who ts still living, at the age of 91, at 
Peterborough, and of Anne, the daughter of Mr. R.A. 
Thicknesse, for some years before his death M.P. for 
Wigan. He was educated at Marlborough College and 
after leaving school was articled to Mr. R. Norman 
Shaw, R.A., from whom he absorbed, himself an eager 
and vigorous man, the enthusiasm in his profession 
Which was shared by all the pupils of that distin- 
guished architect, In 1854 he entered into a partner- 
ship with Mr. W. E. Willink under the style of Messrs. 
Willink and Thicknesse, a partnership which lasted 
until his death, 

Mr. Thicknesse in his work displayed unusual versa- 
tility. He was an incessant worker, and enjoyed his 
work, the result being to him of greater importance 
than the reward. He was responsible for much 
domestic work, a good deal of ecclesiastical work, edu- 
cational work of various kinds, elementary schools, 
secondary schools, public schoola and university 
laboratories, and one of his great joys was to design 
the decoration of liners, in which he had great experi- 
ence. His most important work was the Cunard 
Building at Liverpool, which hus been much praised by 
all professional men who know it. ; 

Mr. Thicknesse came of a notable family who from 
father to son for over 500 years occupied the same old 
andr near Crewe, on the borders of Cheshire and 
Staffordshire, He married Clara Margaret, the eldest 
daughter of John Oakley, the well-known Dean of 
Manchester. Mr. Thicknesse had the invaluable 
quality of making friends wherever he went, of people 
in every rank, and he will be greatly missed by many 
of the contractors and workmen who carried out the 
work he planned, 

W. E. Wrrarmx [F.). 
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CHRONICLE, 
R.1.B.A. Roll of Honour. 
The following names for the Roll of Honour [see 
Journa 10th January] have been kindly notified : 
Fallen in the War. 
Arrkex, James Houxter, Lieut, 
[Student]. Killed in action. 
Beatrie-Browx, Ww., Capt., Northomberland 
Fusiliers | Lieentiate}]. Killed in action. 
Skipwith, Frank Prvyrox, Major, Royal Scots 
Fusiliers | Licentiate}, Killed in action. 
Srurway, Georar Vyvvax, M.C. [Student], 
in action. 
Swiston, James Grnsowx, Lient., Black Watch 
[Student]. Killed in action, 


Black Watch 


Killed 


War Honours. | 

Buca. Quesivin Maxexaut, Major[F.|. Awarded 

the D.8.0. for gallantry in action in Gallipoli, 

June 4th, 1915, when he was severely wounded, 

The Court Circular announces that at the Investi- 

ture held by the King at Buckingham Palace on the 

Lith inst., Lt.-Col. Peter G, Fry, D.8.0, [F.],was intro- 

duced into His Majesty's presence and invested with 

the Insignia of the Most Distinguished Order of St. 
Michael and St. George. 


Mr. Ha‘l's Paper on American Department Stores. 

The Paper on American Department Stores read by 
Mr. Austen Hall {F.]at the Institute on the 15th March 
represented the gist of the material collected by the 
author during a visit to the United States im the 
autumn of last year for the purpose of his Report as 
Godwin Bursar, 1919. A condition attached to the 
Bursary is that the holder shall make a visit of not less 
than five weeks’ duration to some part of Europe or 
America, especially to study, examine and report on 
some of the best specimens of modern planning, 
modern modes of construction, drainage, water sup- 
ply, ventilation, ete. Mr. Hall chose as his subject of 
study the planning of the best types of American 
store buildings, and visited for his purpose New York, 
Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago, Washington, and other 
cities, The planning, construction, general arrange- 
ments, fittings, and other details of the most typical of 


these buildings were described a Mr, Hall at the 
meeting last Monday, and were illustrated by an in- 
teresting series of slides, some of them expressly pre- 
pared for the oceasion and others kindly lent by Mr. 
Gonlon Selfridge. Among the visitors present were 
Mr. Gordon Selfridge; Mr. R. Millbourne and Mr. 
H. L. Cabuche (Messrs. John Barker and Co.); Mr. 
G. M. Phillipa (Peter Robinson, Ltd.), Mr. C. Row- 
lev (Messrs. Debenham), Mr. H. J. Clarke (Messrs. 
Selfridge and Co.), Mr. KE. M. Gamage (Messrs. Gam- 
age), and Annan Bryce, M.P. The discussion which 
followed the Paper was contributed to by Mr. Gordon 
Selfridge, Mr. John Murray [F.], Mr. R. Millbourne, 
Mr. Vincent Harris [F.]. Mr. H. J. Clarke, Mr. Edwin 
T. Hall [F.), Sir Henry Tanner [F,], Mr. J. J. Joass 
[F.], Mr. Robt. Atkinson [F.], and the President. 
Reference was made by several of the speakers to the 
vexatious and wholly unnecessary restrictions im- 
posed by the London Building Act, which handicap 
very heavily the reasonable development of building 
property in London, and it was suggested that a 
strong Committee should be set up to devise ways and 
means of bringing about some amendment of the Aet. 
Mr. Hall's Paper, together with some of the illustra- 
tions and the discussion, will be published in the next 
number of the JoumwaL. 


Attendances at Council Meetings: Nominations for the 
House List. 


Mr. Sypxey Perens, F.S.A. [F.], at the Business 
Meeting of the lst inst. duly brought forward the reso- 
lution of which he had given notice—viz.: “~ That im 
the opinion of this Meeting no member should be nomi- 
nated by the Council for re-election unless he has 
attended at least half of the Council meetings—this 
rule not to apply In exceptional cases, which should be 
explained in the JoumNan.” 

Mr. Perks said that he hoped this was a harmless reeo- 
lution, and one which everybody could agree with in prin- 
éiple. If it passed it would not, of course, be binding on 
the Council, but it would be the expreesed opinion of the 
meeting: he had worded it so that it should only apply to 
the Council, though if passed it should apply to the Stand- 
ing Committees aa well. It would be remembered that 
after the list of attendances was published last year the 
architectural papers called- attention to the poor at- 
tendances of certain members of the Council, Yet those 
members were nominated for re-election by the Council. 
He had looked up the matter and found that out of o total 
of 21 meetings two members attended only 7 times, two 
only 5 times, two only 4 times, two only 3 times, one mom- 
ber only attended twice, one only onec, and one member 
never attended at all There may, of course, have been 
exceptional circumstances in those casea: wach as illness, 
orebeence abroad. For imstance, Mr, Lanchester was now 
in India, and obviously could not attend. Another well- 
known member of the Council was doing national work, and 
was engaged at hia office often until 11 o'clock at mien > he 
would not always be able to attend the Council, He had 
therefore worded his resolution so that the rule should not 
apply in exceptional cases, lt might be said that one 
attendance of eome celebrated man was as good aa ten 
attendances of another man; bat by no stretch of arith- 
metic could that argument be ap io 4 man who never 
attended at all! Men who put in such bad attendances 


were Worse than tiseleas. Now only did they neglect the 
[natitute business, but they kept out other men who might 
attend to it. He himeelf had been on the Council and he 
had found that when the sabject of nominations for the 
next Council was on the agenda, there would be a record 
athen The business being brought forward, someone 
would say, * Well, gentlemen, we have to make up the 
House list. All the present membera of Council who are 
tligible, [| move that they be nominated."” And the man 
who had perhaps made only two attendances said, “I will 
second that with pleasure.” <A | amount of moral 
courage was required to oppose anything of that sort, At 
one mecting 4 man, a personal friend of his, who he was not 
even aware wis on the Council, put in an appearance for 
the firat time that session. Looking at the agenda, and 
seeing the word “nominations,” he knew why hia friend 
hadeoame! It wanted a good deal of moral courage to say, 
“ Here is my friend ——, he has never attended our mect- 
a and 1 don't think we ought to nominate him.” The 

At bene would be very useful to the Connoil and 
would protect them from having that strain put upon their 
friendships. He therefore moved the reaolotion which was 
printed in his name. 

Mr, A. W. 5S. Cnoss, Vire- Presiden, seconded. ‘The reso- 
lution, he said, was one of auch an innocuous nature that, 
af a member of the Council, he hod very much pleasure not 
only in eecending it, but in welcoming the proposal. It 
would have the effect of atrengthening the Council's hands 
when the time came to make up the House list of candidates 
for next session. 

The Prestoxnst, having invited discussion on the ques. 
tion and no one:nsing, observed that the resolution had 
been ae in the moat moderate and considerate terma, 
oid the Council could take no exception teit.. In regard to 
the last sentence, however, that in exeeptional casea the 
reiaona for non-attendance should be explained in the 
Jourwan, that, he felt, would lead them into difficulties. 
Could they imagine that anybody whom they wished to 
elect to the Council and who had had his case * explained" 
in the Jorex a. would ever consent to take his seat on that 
Council again t Personally, he did not. As far as non- 
attendances went, the Council were in oa difficult position, 
Many mon—often by reason of their eminence in the pro- 
feasion and the constant duties which that involyed— 
found it diffloult to attend regulariy. Still, the Institute 
aa a whole was glad to have those men on the Council, 
knowing that they could be called upon on any epecial 
occasion when their advice and asedatance were wanted. 
Their names were a valuable asset to the Institute and their 
advice and services when specially required were still more 
valuable, Attendance at the meetings of the present 
Council was extraordinarily good. There had never been 
auch regular, such interested and devoted attendance ma 
now. (Applause.) He could vouch for that without any 
hesitation at all Speaking on behalf of the Council he 
would offer no o Sontion to the resolution: he thought it 
would, if anything, strengthen the Council's hands. If 
Mr. Perks would withdraw the words " which should be ex. 
plained in the JoveraL,” no one need hesitate to acceptit. 

Mr. Pooks and his secondor having agreed to the sugges- 
tion, the resolution as amended was put to the rote and was 
carned unanimoualy. 


The Present Method of Banning Competitions. 

The following letters are published at the request 
of the Hon. Secretary of the Competitions Com- 
mittee :— 

Northern Architectural Association, 6, Higham Place, 
Neweostle-upon-T'yne : 2nd March, 1920, 
The Seeretary RIB_A.. 

Dean Sre,—The Council of this Association have had 
hefore them your letter of the 10th inst., instructing 
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members of the Institute not to take part in the Skipton 
War Memorial competition, Having regard to the large 
number of competitions for public works where the con- 
ditions are unsatisfactory my Couneil has decided to ask 
the Institute— 

1. Whether some method can be devised whereby all 
conditions of competition for such works shall be sub- 
mitted to the Royal Institute before the competition is 
nd vertisod, 

2. The advertisement in cach case to distinctly state 
that the conditions have been approved by the Royal 
Institute. 

8. That members of the Royal Institute who apply for 
such conditions where this approval does not appear in the 
advertisement shall be deemed to be guilty of unpro- 
fessional conduct. . | 

T am requested to say that the existing method of 
banning competitions after the conditions have been 
issued and after would-be competitors have in many casea 
paid their guineas for copies of the conditions with the 
consequent encouragement thus given to the promoters of 
such competitions, isin every way unsatisfactory. 

Yours truly, 
Gro, T. Brows, 
Hon, See. Northern AA. 


| Lith March, 1920, 
(reo. 7’. Brown, Eay., Hon, See. Northern A.A,— 

Dear Sie,—Your letter of 2nd March to the Seoretary 
R.LB.A. has been before my Committee for consideration, 
and they instruct me to reply as follows :— 

The Com ‘paar Committee is aware that the present 
method of banning competitions is not entirely satisfac 
tory, but you will realise I am sure with us that any alter- 
native method is at the present time impracticable. As 
to the points you raise :— 

Ll. The Committee considers that the B.1B.A. could not 
well set themselves up aa the only body suitable to judge 
of the conditions for competitions, and insist upon such 
conditions being first sent to them and approved before 
being made public. So long as the Society of Architects 
and other bodies are in separate existence they can state 
a case along these lines as wellas tho R.LB.A. If, how: 
ever, subsequently these bodies become merged under one 
head it might be practicable to carry out some such 
suggestion as you make, : 

Zand 3. Theee would then naturally follow, 

The Committee, however, wish mo to point out that 
members of the Institute who receive conditions for 
competitions which are not in sceordance with the condi- 
tions laid down by the R.TB.A,, should at onee forward 
those conditions to the Institute, which will take the neces- 
ary stops to get them put in order. Mombers, however, 
who neglect to follow this obvious course and pursue the 
preparation of drawings where conditions are unantia- 
factory have no cause to complain aa far as the Institute 
is concerned if later they find the competition banned, 
Every endeavour is being made to protect the interests 
of members, and it is reasonable to expect their co-opern- 
tion to this end, It would be well, I think, if you, oa 
Seorctary tothe Northern Architectural Association, would 
be good enough to make public this position and use your 
best endeavours to inform us as early as possible of any 
irregular conditions for compotitions within your area. 

Yours very truly, ’ 
Hennerr A. Wevcn, 
Hon, See. Competitions Comuiltes. 






CONVERSION OF HOUSES INTO FLATS 


Housing: Points settled by the Ministry of Health. 

Housing, the organ of the Housing Department of 
the Ministry of Health, gives in its issue of Ist March 
the following information on points arising in the 
Ministry's correspondence -— 


Bri.oixes, — Mate riale— Dam p- proof Course.—A cement 
and sand damp course would not be regarded by the 
Ministry as satiafactory, whatever waterprooting compound 
might be used. A course so constructed would be simply 
an ordinary brick joint, and might not be thicker than the 
other joints. It is necessary for a damp course to be com- 
posed of either an elastic waterproof material or of an 
impervious, tough material which will not crack with the 
smalleat degree of settlement in the wall. 

Conaly uction—Wallsa,—A loval authority Bo he to 
build houses with walls built with bricks on edge, with an 
intervening cavity of two inches, and having the two thick- 
neases tied together by ordinary wall tics. 

The Ministry saw no objection to the proposal if enflicient 
wall ties were need, There should be not less than six ties 
to every superiicial yard in courses every 12 inches high. 

There should also be a solid beaming, both at firat floor 
and roof level, to receive the floor and roof plates. This 
solid beaming must be of the full thickness of the wall, with 
a bitumen or other damp course to carry away condensed 
moisture on the inner face of the outer akin to the oxterior. 
The wall would have the same foundation as is required in 
the Standard Specification, and must be filled in solid from 
the foundation concrete up to within three inches of the 
damp courses, which must be separated for each part of 
the wall 

Ixtenrretation.—Regulations under Section 1 of the 
Housing (Additional Powers) Act, 1019—One-Storey [unll- 
inge,—The Ministry consider that in the case of one-storey 
buildings, in respect of which a grant is applied for under 
Section 1 of the Housing (Additional Powers) Act, 1919, 
the roome may be dealt with under Part | (c) of Schedule I. 
of the Regulations governing the grants. It should, how- 
ever, be stipulated, where necesaary, that the head of the 
windows shall be not lower than 6 feet inches, as provided 
in Clause 48 of the Ministry's“ Manual on the Preparation 
of State-aided Housing Schomes,” and that proper head- 
room against the walle shall be provided for furniture in 
accordance with 7 of Appendix IV. of the Manual. 

Finance.—Erira Remuneration fo Permanent Employers 
of Local A uthority,—The scale of remuneration under [1], 
of General Howing Memorandum No, 2 does not inclode 
remuneration for preparation of quantities, which may be 
paid for at half the rate allowed to outside surveyors by LI. 
of General Housing Memorandum No. 4, subject to the 
limitation as to total remuneration imposed by (4) of 
General Housing Memorandum No, 2. 


Conversion of Houses into Flats: Relaxation of By-laws, 

The communications which passed between the 
Landon County Council and the London Housing 
Board on the question of the relaxation of building 
by-laws in connection with the conversion of houses 
into flats have resulted in the production of a scheme 
by the officers of the two bodies which has secured 
the approval of the Council and of the Ministry of 
Health. Particulars of the scheme are set out in the 
recommendation of the Building Acts Committee of 
the London County Council which came up for con- 
sideration at the L.C.C. meeting on the Sth inst. and 
was adopted as follows :— 

That the application to schemes for the conversion of 
housea into flats onder the instructions of the London 
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Housing Bourd of the resolution No, | (a) of 7th October, 
O10, with regard to the conversion of houses into fats be 
terminated, and that the following arrangements with the 
London Housing Board with regard to such schemes be 
approved ;— 

(i) That in all cases of buildings exceeding 2,500 square 
feot in area, shop premises exceeding 1,000 aquare feet in 
ares and buildings exceeding 125 006 cubio feet, in which 
the London Building Act, 1804, requires fre-resisting con- 
atruction and the provisiuna relating thereto are relaxed, 
the following requirements will be ingisted upon by the 
London Housing Board in approving plana: (1) The main 
staircases to be. protected from direct riak of fire from all 
roome (i.<., the approach from any room to the main 
staircases to be by way of a corridor or lobby); (2) such 
staircases, where not already enclosed, to be enclosed with 
lire-resisting material; (1) access to be provided from the 
top of such staircases to the roof, and, if possible, to an 
adjoining roof; (4) in cases in which approach to the main 
staircases cannot be arranged by way of a corridor or lobby 
and the rooms open mac Bhi to the staira or landings 
thereto, oo that there will be o direct fire risk from any 
Toom to the etaires, a #ereen to be provided to prevent 
smoke and fame ascending the staire and thus preventing 
access to the roof; and (5) all new enclosures to staircases, 
including glazing, to be in cate Rot 2 material, except in 
the ease of doors of L}-ineh deal thronghout or doors 
sheathed with firé-resisting materia] on the inside. 

(ii) Thatin all casesin which acoommodation is provided 
for more than 20 persons (i., two persons a bedroom), the 
London Housing Board will, in approving plana, require 
similar provision as regards means of escape and fire 
Protection to be made, 

(iii) That in all casea in which access fo the roof is 
required under the London Building Acts, the London 
Housing Board will require Propet access to the roof with 
the necessary guard rails and protection, or, as an alterna- 
tive, aome other efficient means of escape. 

(iv) That in all cases in which a floor is at a height of 
M) feet or more above the pavement level, the London 
Housing Board will require alternative means of escape, 
independent of the main staircase, from such floors to an 
adjaming building or to the ground level. 

iv) That the London Housing Board will require roofs 
of shops projecting 7 feet or more to be of fire-resisting 
construction. | 

(vi) That if the above suggestions be reasonably carried 
out the provisions of the London Building Acts ( Amond- 
ment) Act, 105, will not be farther insisted upon, 

(vii) That the London Housing Board will notify 
District Surveyors of their intention to approve a aff 
proposed conversions, and will afford them facilities to 
Inspect the plans at Wellington House, Bockingham 
emte, 

(viii}* , 

(ix} That in all cases of rooms (not previously ocou- 
pied as habitable rooms) to be citiwerted into habitable 
roome, the London Housing Foard will require the pro- 
visions of the London Building Act, 1894, as to window 
areae to be complied with. 

(x) That, subject to the above provisions being met, the 
Council will raise no objection to the non-observance of 
the provisions of Part VI. of the London Buildme Act, 
1504, sc far as regards construction in relation 16 the works 
to he carried out and the existing work in connection with 
such conversions, | 

(xi) That in the event of a difference arising under the 
furegoing arrangements between the District Surveyor and 
the authority carrying out conversion work, the matter in 
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dispute shall be referred to the London Housing Commis- 
gioner and the Superintending Architect to determine, 
wubject to the option of the Superintending Architect to 
refer any exceptional case to the Counoil. 


In April 1915 a Commission was appointed by the Bishop 
of London to inquire into “ (a) the circumstances of the 
ooclesinatical parishes and benefices within the City of 
London in respect to the income of the incumbents and 
funds available for the maintenance of lecturers. and 
iesistant curates and lay church officers, for the main- 
tenance of fabrics of the churches and of the services 
therein, and for other church pu 4 in respect of the 
population resident and non-resident served by the 
churches respectively and collectively ; and in reapect to 
any provision made by special services and other meana to 
extend the usefulness of the churches beyond the mere 
parochial needs; (6) the rearrangement or regrouping of 

ishes and benefices which might with advantage be 
promoted under the Union of Parishes Act, 1860, with or 
without the demolition of churches; (c) any other re- 
arrangement of parishes and benefices and the endowment 
and fonds thereof and the application of the churches ond 
the endowments and funds to more extended uses for the 
benefit of the ehurch and ite members which might be 
made onder any existing powers (or powers which might 
be sought from the Legishiture); and to report with recom- 
mendations of any action to be taken in relation to those 
matters.” The Ancient Monuments Consolidation and 
Ameniment Act, 1913, made further provision for the 
preservation of ancient monuments. The London County 
Council, being a local authority for the purposes of the Act, 
is directly converned in the preservation of buildings 
of historical, architectural or antiquarian interest, und 
the Local Government Records and Museums Com- 
mittes of the Council, in a recent report recapitulating the 
purposes of the Bishop of London's Commission, appended 
a recommendation that the Council would view with great 
eoncern the removal of any church possessing features of 
architectural, historical or antiquarian interest, and trusta 
that the Commission would give the most careful con- 
sideration to this point of view in connection with their 
enquiry. 

Sale of City Churches. 

The Times of the 16th inst. gives the following 

forecast of the Commission's Report :— 


The Commission which i# inquiring into the necessity al 
retaining #0 many churches in the City has not yet con- 
sidered its report, though every effort is being made to have 
it ready for the Bishop of London by Easter. 

It is understood, however, that the Commission will not 
suggest the sale of more than three or possibly four of these 
churches. They are not likely to desire the destruction of 
buildings, even if these have no good claim to be spared 
except their architectural interest, 

There are at present about 50 churches in the City, and 
the resident population is preeumed to be about 13,000. 
Many of them are wed extensively for devotional purposes 
by those who work during the day in the City, and any 
alterations that may be attempted will be in the direction 
of increasing rather than diminishing those facilities, 

[t must not be expected that o large sum of money will 
be available even if three or four churches are closed and 
their sites sold, Itis not possible to sell any of the ancient 
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churchyarda, and the cost of removing and re-interring the 
dead is generally considerable. It is understood that the 
Commission are favourably disposed to aome of the old 
isolated towers, which are likely to be spared. 


Under the above heading, in The Times of 11th March, a 
special correspondent gives an interesting account of the 
progress which is being made in housing the people who are 
returning to the towns and villages in the devastated 
arenas :— 


The vast majority (he saya) are living in ruined houses, 
which have been “ rendered inhabitable "—an elastic 
expression which may caver anything from # compara- 
tively water-tight cellar to a patched room or two in a 
building With a tarpaulin roof. 

Meanwhile, the problem of lodging homeless inhabitants 
and imported workmen pending rebuilding had to be 
faced. The frightful difficulty was that before a town 
could be rebuilt the ruins had to be cleared. In aome cases, 
indeed, a8 af Chauny, where the Germans mined the 
cellars, this was comparatively easy, for instead of a house 
there is a hole. But it is obvious that one cannot live and 
build on the same spot at the same time. Consequently 
there is a population of more than 100,000 living in huts. 

The plan adopted has been to erect little villages of huts 
on open spaces inside, or immediately outside, the town or 
village to be rebuilt. These huts are of various kinds, not 
all equally satisfactory, Among them are Nyssen hote— 
double semi-circular corrugated iron shelters, raised on 
brick walls some 4 ft. high, with external chimney. These 
are divided into a living room and two bedrooms ; among 
the objections to them are the absence of any place for 
washing clothes or keeping rabbits, and the fact that, 
unless they are lined, the internal iron is damp with 
condensation, The so-called Swiss huts have a fair-sized 
living room and bedroom and two smaller rooms, with a 
kind of verandah in front, which, when partially enclosed, 
makes 4 shed; but the double wooden walls do not keep 
out the cold. Others are built of plaster panels which neeu 
constant repair, with roofs of tarred paper which leak - 
they have two rooms and on unnecessarily large shed at 
the back, 

The Russian " hute are comfortable ; they have double 
wooden walls, with large air-space, and a coment floor to 
the living roomsa; there are three bedrooms and a shed, 
Commonest of all are the "| semi-tempo " wooden. 
frame brick houses, with clay joints; im some, the walls 
are sprayed outside with cement wash; in others, the 
punts are raked out and pointed with comont; they have 
three rooms, with cement foors, and a verandah-ahed in 
front or behind, All alike are heated by the iron cooking 
stoves in the living rooma. 

At Marooing, near Cambrai, on interesting experiment 
waa tried with hollow blocks of an agglomerate of brickdust 
and cement, The houses are an attractive rose-pink in 
colour, with four good rooms on the ground floor, attio and 
collars. All internal corners are rounded, and the internal 
walls merely noed distompering. The cheapest coat 5,000 
franca (£204)), and oan be builtin a fortnight. The entire 
plan includes 400 houses of this material, with apacious 
achools forming a group with the Mairic. 

At Soissona there are being built a large number of 
excellent stone houses with red-tiled roofs, One of these 
houses, consisting of three rooma ond « shed, can be built 
by cight men ina month. They look as if they would last 
for years, 

Of the 14/K) houses in St. Quentin before tho war, 
every single one was hit. Four thousand can be repaired ; 
6,510) have been rendered inhabitable temporarily ; 1,800 
brick houses have been built in November and Decembor 
[t is estimated that the mere clearing up of St. Quentin will 
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cost 20,000,000 francs (£800,000), and that its rebuilding 
will come to at least 600,000,000 france (£24,000,000), 

Lena is a more terrible sight even than St. Quentin. I 
has often been described, and no description approaches 
the reality. Inthe midst of the grimy remains of a gigantio 
game of spillikins a population of 6,000 out of 35,000 is 
living in surroundings of which we in England can form no 
conception, There is, however, a hospital, There |s also 
a achool, where the children, though backward, oa ia 
inevitable after their broken education, look fairly well. 
The main sewer has been cleaned. What, however, gives 
thought to the engincers is how they are going to get rid of 
the water from the pits, | 


The Nurse Cavell Memorial. 

The President, Mr. John W. Simpson, represented the 
Institute at the unveiling by Queen Alexandra of the Cavell 
Memorial in St. Martin's Place, Westminster, on the 
Lith inst. The memorial, which is the work of Sir George 
Frampton, R.A. |Hon, A.), is situated in the middle of the 
wide roadway between St. Martin's Church and theNational 
Gallery, a short distance to the north of Trafalgar Square. 
The monument is of granite, specially quarried in Cornwall, 
and is surmounted by an emblem of Humanity, symbolised 
by a woman nursing a child. There is a beautiful represen- 
tation of the tall, graceful figure of the heroine, looking 
towards the south, and at the foot is the simple inscription: 
“ Edith Cavell, Brussels, Dawn, Oct. 12 1915." The 
words “Humanity,” “ Devotion,” “ Fortitude,” and 
“ Saorifice " are inscribed on the four broad facins of the 
mxniment; and above these are the words “For King 
and Country, ‘and * Faithful unto Death.” 


Empire Timber Exhibition, July 5-17, 1920. 

The Department of Overseas Trade is organising an 
Exhibition of Timbers grown within the British 
Empire to take place at the Holland Park Skating 
Rink, London, from the Sth July to the 17th July, 
1920. The main object of the exhibition is to bring 
prema, before architects, inspectors, firms who 

ave to specify timbers in their contracts, as well as 
the users and consumers of timbers, the full range of 
Imperial grown timbers, and especially those timbers 
which up to the present are only very slightly, if at all, 
known In this country. At the same time the exhibi- 
tion will demonstrate the chief uses for which such 
timbers are suitable. The classification embraces :— 
(a) Specimens of timber ; (4) exhibits demonstrating 
the various uses to which timbers are put, viz., floors, 
panelling. staircases, furniture, ply-wood, and articles 
of everyday use; (¢) wood pulp, A committee has 
been formed to arrange all details connected with the 
exhibition, and includes representatives of ; Colonial 
Office, Crown Agents for the Colonies, Government of 
India, Self-Governing Dominions, Forestry Commis- 
sion, British Societies interested in the production anid 
utilisation of timber. 


Neglect of the Country's Famous Trees. 

Mr. Henry J. Elwes, F.R,S., lecturing before the 
members of the Gilbert White Fellowship recently, 
said there was a very considerable number of trees in 
this country whose use had been entirely neglected 
during the last three or four generations. In old houses 
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in England and Seotland might be seen beautiful 
cabinets made entirely of English woods, and rooma 
panelled with oak, much better than they could be 
penniless to-day. Li British architects and builders only 

lew our resources they would not have to go outside 
their own parish. He had seen a church in North- 
umberland in which the pews were made from British 
cherry; and he had been able to panel a room with 
the wood from a single cherry-tree that was cut down 
in Surrey and sold at 4d. a foot. The neglect of the 
woods from our country was due, he explained, partly 
to the ignorance of the architects at builders, and 
partly to the fact that they had been able to obtain 
unlimited supplies from other parts of the world at 
little more than the cost of carriage; the result being 
that they would not take the trouble to look about 
theirown country. Sir John Stirling-Maxwell had told 
him in a letter that some of the finest Scottish hard 
woods were being sold as foreign timber, simply be- 
cause those who drew upspeciications stipulated that 
they must be certain Kinds of timber from abroad, 
There was 40 immense amount of fraud in all trades 
connected with timber, some intentional fraud and 
some through ignorance.—Professor Boulger, in 
moving a vote of thanks for the lecture, lamented the 
way in which the trees of the London streets are 
maltreated by the authorities’ employees. Only in 
the squares of Bloomsbury could they beseen growing 
in their natural form, | 


Proposed New Sion ee University 


An appeal is being made with the approval of the Senate 
of the University of London for funds for the reconstruction 
and re-equipment of the Engineering Buildings at Univer- 
sity College. The Engineering School is the pioneer school 
in London. Tt was founded in 1828, and, under a number 
of Engineers, eminent in teaching as well as in the practic 
of their profession, has educated a succession of Engineers, 
many of whom have attained great distinction. Tho time 
has now arrived to undertake the reconstruction and 
re-equipment of the School, and it cannot be deforred 
without great detriment to its future usefulness and 
efficiency. The last reconstruction took place in 1893, 
when the present buildings were erected and occupied. Tho 
existing accommodation has become quite insufficient for 
the number of students now in attendance. Moreover, the 
teaching of Municipal Hydraulic, Heating and Ventilating 
Engineering necessitates additional accommodation. For- 
tunately space for extension is available, and plans have 
already been drawn for the provision of two arlditional 
floors on the present site and tho reconstruction of part of 
the adjacent South Wing in such a way as to provide more 
lecture rooms and accommodation for the various Depart- 
ments. Space will also be available for a Hydraulic 
Laboratory auited to modern requirements, in which the 
existing teaching of Hydraulic Engineering can bo oon- 
tinued under much improved conditions, The Engineering 
Committees are satisfied that, having regard to the prices 
which obtain at present, and which are likely to continue 
to obtain for some time, the sum required for the recon: 
striction and re-equipment of the buildings is £100,000, 
Of this sum o portion estimated at £25,000 to £30,000 
would be reserved as a Capital Fund to provide an annual 
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income for the renewal of the equipment of the Department 
in future years, 

The Chairman of the Equipment and Endowment Com- 
mittee is Sir Alexander B, W. Kennedy, and the Hon, 
Treasurer Sir Ernest Moir, Bart. Donations may he sent 
to the President of the Committee, H.R.H. Prince Arthur 
of Connanght, 42 Upper Grosvenor Street, W., or to the 
Hon. Trensurer of University College. 

Victoria and Albert Museum. 

The Department of Paintings and the Department of 
Engraving, Illustration and Design have received several 
inportant bequests and gifts during the past year, Sir 
Frank Short, R.A... P.R.E., has presented 160 of his 
Mezzotints, aquatints, and etchings, in memory of his eon, 
Captain Leshe Short. who died on active service Srd June, 
O16, This gift, in addition to prints already in the 
Museum, makes the Museum collection of Shert's work 
probably the largest and most complete in existence. In 
memory of Sir Charles Holroyd, R.E., late Director of the 
National Gallory, two of his water-colours and 43 etchings 
have been given by Lady Holroyd, again making the 
Museum collection of special value to students, Shortly 
before her death in L910, Mrs. Merrick Hoad—to show her 
appreciation of the Historical Collection of water-colours 
in the Museum—presented 17 water-colours and 13 
etchings by Saniuel Palmer, who, at the beginning af his 
long career, was in close association with Blake and Calvert. 
Several of the drawings date from his honeymoon tour 
through [taly in 1830-1840, and belong to a period of the 
artist’ 6 finest work, not hitherto adequately represented in 
any public collection. Bernard H. Webb, the architect, was 
always a warm friend of the Museum, to which, at his 
death in 1010, he bequeathed all his collections. Among 
these are a large number of water-coloura and pastels of 
the British School, a considerable collection of drawings by 
Old Masters, and a large series of modern drawings, 
etchings and woodouts. The family of the late Captain 
Guy Buker, in accordance with his expressed wishes, 
presented 27 water-colour drawings by Wyndham Lewis. 
This collection ia representative of the artist's work in the 
years preceding the war, and strikes a modern note among 
the Museum collections, The same remark applies to a 
serios.of drawings presented by Mesars. Evra Pound and (. 
Lovat Fraser, showing differont phases of the work of 
H. Gaudier-Breeska, who died on active service in. France 
at the early age of 24. A selection from these gifta and 
bequests is on view in the East Hall of the Museum : and 
among other gifts there shown are water-coloura and 
drawings by J. Baverstock Knight, H. Edridge, John 
Glover, Burne-Jones, (. A. Hunt, AJR:W.S., Romilly 
Fedden, Blamire Young, R.B.A., John Wright, A.R.E., 
and Lovat Fraser. Among some purchases on view is a 
series of four studies by Degas for his oil painting in the 
Tonides Collection of the ballet seene from Meverbeer's 
“ Roberto il Diavolo.” ; 

It is hoped shortly to place on view in Room 132 a large 

number of other gifts and purchases made during 1919, 
_ The Final Examination for the British School at Rome 
Scholarship and the Henry Jarvis Studentahip in Architec- 
ture will bo held in the roume of the Institute from tho 
ith April to the Sth May. All particulars about theae 
Examinations may be obtained from Mr. Evelyn Shaw, 
Hon. General Secretary, British School at Rome, i. 
Victoria Street, 5. W, 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE COUNCIL. 
Meeting of Monday, March Ist, 1920, 


UNIFICATION AXD REGISTRATION OF THE PROFES- 
ston.—The Council unanimously approved the Report 
of the Charter Committee and ordered a Special 
General Meeting to be summoned to consider the pro- 
posals recommended by the Committee. The meeting 
will be held on 22nd March. | 

Exnmiriox oF “ Lay-our” PLaxs.—The “ Lay- 
out" Plans which were exhibited at Olympia during 
the [deal Home “ Exhitition will be on view in the 
R.I.B.A. Galleries until further notice. 

R.1.B.A. Prize Deawixis.—A Selection was made 
from the Prize Drawings exhibited at the R.1.B.A, in 
January and will be sent on tour among the Allied 
Socteties in the United Kingdom, 

R.1.B.A. Wag Memortan.—The conditions of a 
competition, limited to Service men, for the R.LBLA 
War Memorial, were settled, 

THe Misxistry or Lanove.—Mr. George Hubbard 
was appointed in place of Mr. Paul Waterhouse as 
the representative of the R.1.B.A. on the Interviewing 
Board at the Ministry of Labour. 

BRITISH ENGINEERING STANDARDS AsSOCTATION,— 
Mr, Digby L. Solomon was appointed as the represen- 
tative of the R.I.B.A. on the sub-Committes for the 
Standardization of Copper-Alloy Fittings. 

MemaersHip.—Four members were re-instated, 


ALLIED SOCTETIES, 
A Tatx ox Hovstxa Scumes. 

The Tenth General Meeting of the session was held at the 
Association's rooms, Royal Society of Artists’ Buildin 
New Street, Birmingham, on Friday, 5th March. ‘T 
President, Mr. H. T, Buckland (F.], took the chair, and 60 
members were present. The proceedings took the form of 
“A Talk on Housing Schemes,” the chief speakers being 
Mr, Henry E. Farmer [F.] (Housing Commissioner for 
Birmingham and the West Midlands), Mr. W. A. Harvey 
LF), and Mr. J. Crouch [F.j. 

So much has been said, officially and unofficially, so 
much has been written on the housing question, said Mr. 
Farmer, that he did not presume to do more than give o 
brief address on the subject from a Commissioner's point of 
view, and even im this he wiehed to address his remarks to 
the young architects present, whos opportunities of know. 
ing the position as it appears to him have been necessarily 
limited by their absence on sterner work, but who now 
desire, in their patriotiem, to do something more for the 
gool af humanity, 

The Housing Commissioner asserted that architects had 
net yet impressed the community with a due sense of their 
value, The public (ancd—tell it not in Gath, whisper it 
only at the gate of the city with the motto ‘ Forward "— 
many well-fed councillors) are far from clear as to the 
functions of architects. Architects are modest and un- 
asuming, having turned their pencils into bayonets they 
fought their way through a bloody war: their fightin 
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irit is well alive to-day, anid it is up to them not to lie 
down and lick their sores, but to be up preac the: 
gospel until the misunderstandings and doubts are rv- 
moved and housing iz in their hands, and the people's 
homes a comfort to live in and a joy to behold. 

Dealing with various regulations, the speaker «aid that 
Section 1 (3) of the Housing Act, 1010, provided for the 
employment by a looal authority of un architect selected 
from ® panel of architects nominated for the purpose by 
the RLLBLA. “The net result of the Ministry's policy was 
that 0 per cent. of the housing schemes were in architects’ 
hands, and it was fair to say that but for the Ministry's 
action o very amall persentage, if any, woul! have been 
carried out by architects. How soap or rather how few, 
houses of the working classes were designed by architects 
previous to the passing of the Housing and Town Planning 
Act of last year t 

The Ministry laid it down in Appandix 4 of the Manual 
issued to local authorities on Sth April, 1910, that com- 
petent architects should be employed to plan and design 
the houses to be erected. ge acc ehk was agreed 
with the R.E.B.A., andl aa no fee wae at that time, or until 
months later, allowed to « Borough Surveyor in reapect of 
plans prepared by him, every inducement was offered to 
plaice thy work in architects’ hands. Tho officials of the 
Ministry made jt their personal concern to eee that this 
waa clear to the Councils when they were called in : 
almost immediately, on the site inmepeotion, they tesied in 
WUShoOnnire oyuiring eapert comideration, atl asked 
for the architects to secompany thom opon tho visit. 
Time amd trouble in dealing with the lay-outa would have 
been saved if this cours! had been adopted, and much 
palitine spared tho officials in the filling in of the necossary 

cin a. 

This did not apply to Birmingham and #ome othor large 
towne, where an architectural staff was in existence. Tho 
objections mised by various Councils do not appear to 
warrant the appointment of the Borough Surveyor to carry 
out this work, and in many instances this exorilent official 
objected strongly to more work being thrust upon him, 

The local authorities: were entrusted with the carrying 
out af the housing achemea aul guarantend against any 
anntial loss in exoéss of the produce of a penny rate. 
Assistance was also offered to County Councils for housing 
their employees, and also to approved public wtility 
Bobet be. 

The local authorities wero at first anxious to proceed, 
but the subjoct was new to many, who felt the neod of 
stepping carefully in schemes which must inevitably prove 
© heavy undertaking. Tho housing survey was not sert 
in until 31st October last, and so the general need of each 
local authority waa a little difficult to ascortain; the oal- 
culation af an outlying district might be upeet by the 
opening up of closing down of a factory or by the building 
of aamall colony by an adjoiming urban authority outside 
their area, The ability of each district is, it is true, 
limited to a ponny rate, buat the need for additional schools 
and of buildings had to be carefully considered. The need 
has frequently been felt for m co-ordinating mateeiny to 
deal broadly with the full matters relating to ho 
town planning, transit, arterial roads, etc., for the city and 
the planctary township which adjoins its boundaries. The 
w propoaals of surrounding areas should be put before 
this authonty, and onification of methods determined in 
relation te the wreat central scheme. It ik usnless and 
npaningless to dot garden villages about the boundaries of 
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4 great city if no works are in existence, or to be provided 
for the residents, if transit is neglected. 

The Ministry issued a Manual dealing with housing for 
the guidance of local authorities and their archtunote: 
wherein the maximum areas of the ground floor plans wore 
laid down ;— 

{4) Living room, scullery, and 3. bedrooms—maxima, 
outside LL inch walle, 578 super. 

(2) Parlour, living room, scullery aml 3 bedrooma, 
Ra oh Parlour, living room, soullery and 4 bedrooms. 
Central passage way not included, and if floors differ on 
ground and first floor the area of each added together must 
not exceed twice the super arca mentioned. 

The general proportions of various types are :— 

1. ars = -. 0) per cent. 
ya a -. oo = 
at... a Apa, £° = 


It has been considered advisable in some eases to allow o 
peportnt not excecting 5 per cent. of the typed with two 
roome only. 

The parlour fight still rages, and ia particularly rampant 
in rural areas, where frequently all parlour types are naked 
for. It is a far better thing that a family should have a 
large living room with a bay recess for the children’s home. 
work than that two «mall rooms should be demanded. 

The extravagant waste of cobe in the tihel roof is 
general, and if tiles are desirable the wall plate should bo 
lowered as much as piucticable, The wnnerossary projec: 
tions on the score of architectural effect, and the want of 
appreciation of the effect to be obtained by skilful lay-out, 
run up the cost. Even the despised " brick box with « 
Alate lid can be effectively treated xo that it becomes a 
thing of beauty. Gretna and Queen's Ferry illustrate 
what can be dono with a simplo standardised type of 
house laid out by the hand of a master of town 
The fear of women is not the beginning of wisdom in the 
lavish provision of cupboards. Tho dresser, mangle, per- 
ambulator, ete.. should be carefully arranged for on the 
plan, but we do not want them in the estimate. 

Economics in dotail must be rigilly enforced, and many 
sanguinary battles ire waged in our architect's lair over 
auch matters as the saving effected by a straight flight of 
stairs, thus standardised, as also all the doors and windows 
of a cottage should be. — 

The w.c. upstairs is nearly always o mistake, with its 
noorssarily expensive plumbing; so also is tho lavatory 
basin in the hath-room, 

(ther important questions are the grouping of sanitary 
arrangements, 40 essential for economy in plumbing ; the 
shallow depth house, as opposed to the more costly build- 
ing of w aquare typ. 

Dutat.—Muoh delay occurred at first through various 
cnlse8 7— 

1. The acquisition of aites—one cannot buy a yard of 
land over the counter, 

2. The quantity surveyor could not, or did not, work to 
the scheduled time. 

4. Some architects oither had trouble 
Councils or were too busy, 

So, from o variety of conses it berame evident that we 
were not getting the actual houses, All sorte of oxpedi 
were suguested, and the sub-editors of The Daily Mad put 
their heads together. Wooden houses did not catch fire in 
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this region, but all sorts of special construction wore sug- 
gested, and a large number have been approved by the 
Ministry. The majority of these are very disappointing. 
We must interest ourselves in tho subject and endeavour 
to design « house ef good special construction on sound 
commercial lines, keeping in mind the following points :— 

Ll. The lack of ekilled Inbour, which will be still more 
HOMIOUS Very Sonn. 

2. The difficulty of transport. 

4, The necessity for apeedy erection. 

4. The shortage of nicks and cement. 

i. The shortage of plasterers especially, 

The Dorman Long system would appear to be the best 
of the tried special forms of construction. 


Horsixa (AnpiriosaL Powzes} Acr, 1916, 


[t was felt that from o variety of causes the actual 
building of houses wa4 not proceeding sufficiontly rapidly, 
and eo the Flousing (Additional Powers) Act was passed on 
Sord December last, Under this Act grants to private 
persons are permizsi ble. 

Ciroular 308 (House Builders) was isened. One of the 
chief obstacles to the building of working-class houses has 
nen the diversion of the resources of the building trade 
into other channels, Lange arrears of repair work, build- 
ing Of leas urgency than housing. have been put in hand 
all over the country, whilst the cry of production has 
echoed through the atreete, How can « man produce 
under the present conditions His nights aro filled with 
music, but the “cares that infest the day" do mot “ fold 
their tents like the Arabs and as silently steal away.” He 
rises onrefreshed and goea sluggishly to work, and we feed 
him on “ production,” 

The new Act enables a local authority to prohibit 
“loxury building, and “luxury is a wide term, It 
Will be wise for ua to consider the position in the light of 
authentic figures, which show that we have not the skilled 
labour or the materials ordinarily used in house building 
to carry us through tho projected housing schemes already 
approved, together with only awoh cotati work ay ia most 
urgently required, and therefore we assume that priority 
for housing will be drastically enforced. The representa- 
tives both of the builders and trade unions have agreed to 
thin. 

The agromment made between the Minister of Health 
and the Association of Honse Builders provides that the 
builder may submit « plan of land having existing road 
frontage, or existing road frontage and roads shown that 
he propotes to construct, with the lay-out of the houses 
thereon, together with L-inch scale drawings of the houses 
to be built thereon, with « draft specification, The Minis- 
try's Modal Specification will be supplied to the builder for 
his guidance, and the construction of the houses which ha 
proposes to erect shall not: be inferior to the standard of the 
Model Specification, Tho builder should obtain the ap- 
proval of the Commissioner both to the plana and to the 
cost at which tho local authority aro to purchase, 

At the first meeting in Birmingham with the Builders’ 
Association offers for 4,144) houses toa he built under this 
acheme were made by responsible men. 

The consent of the builder has been obtainod to erect 
type plans instead of thos deposited by him, and at no 
oxtra cost, and if the builders proposing to build ander thia 
sohome will agres to onploy architects who ure known to 
be imbued with a strong horse sense as to economy of con- 
struction, many difficulties will be overcome. Just now, 
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with interost so centred on cost, the strictly practical man 
may negleot the all-important matter of design andl 
appearance, ard unsightliness may crecpin. There is no 
danger of the new street of to-day becoming the slum of 
to-morrow, but there isa very real danger that this etreet 
may become as buldly NSP ei poe depressing aa the 
streata of housea built by the so-nalled practical builder of 
vesterday, 

Sunsty.—lhe Ministry of Health Memorandum defines 
the conditions on which grants will be paid to private 
persons or bodies af persons constructing houses under the 
Housing (Additional 1 Powers) Act, 110. The object of 
the subsidy on which an expenditure of 15 millions for the 
United Kingdom is authorised ja to accure the erection of 
100,000 houses during this year, 

In order to rank for grant a honse must bo begun after 
the 2rd December, 1919, and completed before the 23rd 
December, 1920, but it is provided that if the house is 
completed between 23nd December, 1920, and the 23rd 
April, 1921, a reduoed grant will be payable provided the 

nister is satisfied that the failure to complete the house 
by the 23rd December, 1920, is due to circumstances over 
which the person constructing the house had no control. 

The amount of grant payable will be :— 

(a) In respect of houses containing living room, parlour 
and three or four bedrooma, and comprising not less than 
120 super feet of foor ares, £160 per house, 

(6) Living room and three bedrooins, 780 super feet 
Foor area, £140 per house, 

(c) Living room and twe bedrooties, TOO super feet, £130 
per iene, 

The sumber of two-bedréomed hovwaea in any district 
will be limited. 

Ifo form of constroction is cinployed for which, in the 
cuse of a local authority’s scheme, the Ministry of Health 
will not sanction a loan for a period exceeding 40 years, the 
amount of grant per house will be reduced by one-third. 

It isa condition of the grant that the houses shall comply 
with the conditions as to planning and construction wh 
are laid down in the Schedule of the Memorandum: the 
nit ber of howses per acre mitst not exceed &in agricultural 
areas, in other areas the standard should be 12, but on land 
partly developed it will be within the discretion of the 
local authority to allow a larger number not exceeding 20, 

The prescribed conditions allow as much latitude ms ia 
consistent with the conditions required under State-aided 
et herite. 

In order to obtain 4 grant, a person must, before be- 
ginning to build, submit plana-to the local authority, and 
obtain fram them & certificate (Certificate A) authorising 
the construction of the honses and specifying the grants 
which will br payable if the conditions aro complied with. 
When the houses aro completed he must obtain another 
certificate (Certificate B) from tho local authority cartify- 
ing that the houses have been completed fit for occupation 
in & proper and workmanlike manner, and this certificate 
will show the date of completion. With these certificates 
the person concerned will apply to the Ministry of Health 
for the grant which the Minister will pay. 

A fortune awaits the architect who inventa a construc: 
tion in which an entirely new and reasonably cheap 
material can be weed, : 
a Mr. a, rouoh om plasiserd the im portance arf lay-out. 
Even quite plain houses may in time come to look ali right 
if the Iny-cut ie well planed. Generally speaking, in. & 
large scheme the oxiating main roads and the tecessity of 
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lmking op the various outlying districts will suggest the 
main finos to be followed Fi Wretckig out a scheme; the 
notural features, the desire to preserve or emphasise, pro- 
vide further motives, and imagination and experience do 
the rest. 

Many of our existing garden suburbe fail bocause their 
designers neglected to provide definite points of interest in 
their scheme, It ia of the utmost importance to provide 
one or more dominating features, 

In regard to house plans,the Tudor Walters Report set a 
high standard, but the cost of many of the schomes fright- 
ened the authorities at Whitehall, and lately there has been 
uo tenteney to lower the standard set up in the earlier 
instructions, 

Mr. J. P. Bridgwater, MUS.A, (of Mesars, Lugall, Bridg- 
water and Porter, the winners of the City of Binmingham 
Selly Oak Road Site Housing Competition), in proposing a 
vote of thanks, said he thought Mr. Farmer's address was 
evidence Of his willingness to render all the help he eould 
* to architects within his region, 

The Government allowance of 30 per vent. to public 
utility societiod keenis inefficient; on that basis an 
sconomic rent for the houses would be three times pre-war 
rent, and people could not be expected to pay euch an 
increas, In Birmingham, the £40 house would have to 
lot at 332, per woek, inclusive of rates at 174, in the £. 

While 50 per cent. of the housing schomes are being 
carried ont under architects’ supervision, it is up to ws ms 
individnal architects and asan Association to prove that it 
is worth while for Housing Committees to employ us. The 
financial problom is the one on which Housing Committoce 
wre laving chief stress, and it wae suggested that it might 
be an advantage to erect houses which, while not being 
oxtra in cost, would still have some esthetic value. 

In concluding, Mr. Bridgwater said he thought that 
instead of 50 per cent. the whole of the houses should be in 
the hands of trained architects; better results, he was 
sure, would be obtained. 

Mr. A. Harrison [F.), in sxconding the vote of thanks, 
called attention to the Pine Apple Farm Housing Scheme 
Competition, When architects wore first asked to com- 
pole the conditions were such that no self-respecting 
man could submit designs, Modifications were subee- 
quently made, however, almost at the last moment, and a 
number of architects sent in plans. Mr, Harriasn’s plans 
were placed first, bot more than six months elapsed before 
he received instructions of any kind. As one might 
expect, during this lapse of time prices had increased very 
sce and the estimates had to be accordingly 
revise, 

_ Major Travers and other members spoke in eupport of 
the vote, which was afterwards put to tho meeting and 
HnAnimoualy carried, 


The Ulster Society of Architects. 

The Report just issued of the Council of the Ulster 
Seciety of Architects ja the firat iseued since 1915, The 
Society continues to progress, and with the acquisition of a 
nimber of new Members and Associates ie numerically 
stronger than at any provious period of its history. During 
the war the work of the Council consisted in a large nicasure 
of work in connection with enlistment, rationing of ma- 
terials, distribution of materials after the war, &e., in con: 
junction with the Ministry of Public Health and the War 
Committon of the Royal Institute of British Architecta. 
Sixteen of the Members and Associates and atudents joined 
His Majesty's Foroes in different eapacities, and out of the 
number four made the supreme sacrifice, The Council, in 
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conjunction with the Eelfast Builders’ Association, has 
revised the Conditions of Contract, which have now been 
brought up to date in socordance with the altered condi- 
tions aabloalin, The new Conditions have been approved 
by the general body of the society, and will in future form 
the basis of agreement in all contracts made between the 
mombers of the Uleter Society of Architects and the Belfsat 
Builders’ Association. At the invitation of the Library 
and Technical Committee of the Belfast Corporation to oo- 
operate with them in forming a syllabus for the Architec- 
tural Course at the Technical Inatitote, a sub-committee of 
the Council, in conjunction with the Principal of the In- 
stitute, drafted the syllabus, and this has been in operation 
aince 1016. Suitable rooms for the society's meetings have 
beon secured at Messrs. Johnston, Graham & Co.'s offices, 
5, OUpean Buildings. When the Felfast Housing Scheme 
was in process of formation under the Housing of the 
Working Classes (Ireland) Act, the Council approached the 
Belfast Corporation urging that the work should be en. 
trusted io a Board of Architects chosen by the Corporation 
from the members of the society. “The Corporation adopted 
the suggestions, and the personnel of the Board chosen by 
the Corporation has been approved by the Local Govern- 
ment Board for [reland. The plans have been prepared, 
together with the specifications and bills of quantities, and 
are now awaiting the instructions of the Hougng Committee 
for the taking of tenders. It is hoped that building opora- 
tions will commence at wn early date, The Londonderry 
Committee of the society has scoured the Londonderry 
Housing Scheme on lines similar to the Belfast agreement. 
The reports show that the Londonderry Committee is ina 
pea sound condition, and the society is to be congratulated 
on baving such a loyal commmittes in charge of the northern 
district of Ulster, 


MINUTES, 3. 


At the Tenth General Meeting (Ordinary), held Mon- 
day, 16th March 1020, af § p.m.—Present : Mr, John W. 
Simpeon, Preedent, in the Chair; 20 Fellows (including 
10 members of the Council), 44 Associates (including 3 
members of the Council), 10 Liventiates, and numerous 
visitore—the Minutes of the meeting held let March 1020, 
having been published in the JougNAL, were taken aa read 
and aigued ua correct. | | 

Mr. Wilfrid Lawson [4.), attending for the first time 
since his election, waa formally admitted by the President, 

The Hon, Seoretary announced the decease of the follow- 
ing Licentiatea: George Ogden and Arthur John Pearson 
Carrington. 

A Paper on Tun PLaxsixo oF Some AMrnica®s Durawr- 
Mext Stones by Mr, H. Austen Hall [F.], Godwin Bursar 
1010, having been read by the author and illustrated by 
lantern slides, a discuseion ensued, and on the motion af 
Mr, Gordon Selfridge, seoonded by Mr. John Murray [F.], 0 
vote of thanks was passed to Mr, Hall by acclamation. 

Tho proceedings terminated at 16.14 p.m. 


oe 

The Senate of the University of London, acting on the 
recommendation of the Institute Council, have appointed 
Mr. Paul Waterhouse, M.A.Oxon. [F.j, and Mr. Arthur 
Keen [F.] to be members of the Architectural Education 
Committee of the University of Landon for the year com- 
imencing Ist March, 1020, | 

Mr. KE. C. P. Monson |.) has been appointed a member 
of the Light Castings sub-committee under the B , 
Materials Committee of the Profiteering Act Department. 











COMPETITIONS. 
Hornsey War Memorial. 

The Competitions Conumittee desire to call theatten- 
tion of Members and Licentiates to the fact that the 
conditions of the above competition are unsutis- 
factory, The Committee are in negotiation with the 
promoters in the hope of getting the conditions 
amended, and meanwhile they advise Members and 
Licentiates to take no part in the competition. 

Peterborough and District War Memorial: N 
Taticaiece oh 

The President has appointed Mr. Edwin T. Hall as 

Aszessor in the above competition, 


THE EXAMINATIONS. 


Building Surveying. 

Exeminations for Certificates of Competeney to 
act ae District Surveyor under the London Building 
Acts, TEM-1900, and as Building Surveyor under 
Local Acts and Authorities, will be held in London on 
April 28th, 29th and 30th, 1920. Applications should 
be sent to the Secretary R.1.B.A. on or before 
April Lath. 


The Co: s Town I ing = : Exhibition o 
omits Towa, msi Schema: Eibition of 

At the suggestion of Professor 8. D. Adshead [F. |, 
the Conneil have decided to exhibit in the RuLB.A, 
Galleries the town plans and layout schemes prepared 
under the Housing Acts which were a prominent 
feature of the recent exhibition at Olympia, Tliese 
drawings have been contributed hy architects from all 
parts of the country, and some fifty important schemes 
are included. The exhibition will be open from 10 acm. 
to 6 p.m. daily (ill further notice. 


Palestine Exploration : Volunteers Wanted. 

Sir Frederico Kenyon writes: “ Notice hag recently 
appeared in the Press to the effect that the British School 
of Archmology at Jerusalem is shortly about to commence 
active work in Palestine. The Director is proceeding to 
Palestine in a few days from now, and the organising corm. 
mittes ia anxious to hear of volunteers who would like to 
take part in the early work of exploration to be undertaken 
this swimmer. Such volunteers should he university 
graduates, should preferably have served In Palestine or 
Mesopotamia, and should be possessed of good health ; 
it would also be a great advantage that they should have 
at their disposal a motor-cycle and sidlo-car, Applications 
and inquiries should be addresund to the Secretary of the 
School, 3, Hinds Street, Manchester Square, W.1." 


Notice. 


Mr. Theodore Fyfe [F.] huis opetie| an Office at oe Gmy's 
Inn Square, Wil. Telephone, 21236, 
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NOTICES, 

A SPECIAL GENERAL MEETING will be hell Mon- 
day, 20th March, 1920, at 8 pom, for the following jprar- 
[oom :— 

To elect the Royal Gold Medalist for 1920, “The (hair. 
man to move “That subject to His Majesty's gracions 
sanction the Rowal Gold Medal for the promotion of Archi - 
tecture be presented this year to ML Charles Lonia Girault, 
Membre de l'Institut de Franoe [Hon, Corr, M.), ln reoog- 
nition of the merit of his executed work.” 


General Meeting vite? Li 2%h March: Higher Build 

The ELEVENTH GENERAL MEETING (¢indinary) of 
the Session 1910-20) will be hell Monday, 20th March, 
immediately following the above Special Meoting, far the 
following purposes -— 

To read tho Minutes of the meetings held Momlay, [oth 
March ; formally to admit members attending for the first 
time sinoe their election, 

To read the following Paper :— 

HIGHER BUILDINGS POR LONDON, 
By Denssa Josmen [F.1 


General Mecting mary), 12th April: Architecture in 


The TWELFTH GENERAL MEETING (Ordinary) of 
the Session 1919-20 will be held Monday, 12th April, for 
the following purposes :— 

To read the Minutes of the Mecting held Monday, 20th 
March; formally to adit members attending for the fired 
time sinee their eleetion. 

To read the following Paper -— 

ARCHITECTURE IN INDIA. 
| By Jous Broo [F.]. 


R.T.BA. Racesnan, 1910-30.—Frotum: The date of 
Mr. Delisen Joseph's election to the Fellowship is 1889, 
not 1890 n= printed, 
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THE PLANNING OF SOME AMERICAN DEPARTMENT STORES. 
By H. Avsren Haun | FE’ iF CToduin Bursar, 1919, 
Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects, Monday, 15th March, 1920. 


Tis my desire to bring to your notice some of the recent store buildings in the United States, 
particularly the practical requirements of their planning and the principles governing their 
design, Jam aware that what I have to say will not be new to those who have made a study 

of the subject, particolarly when | remind you that no new stores of mn portance buve been erected 
for the last five VRirs owing to the War: lat if a review of the matter from the Amertean standpoint 
13 of value to ns, aa | think itis, it will be of interest to all who are concerned with commercial buildings 
Of this nature, 

The principal considerations which affect the planning of the large stores in America must be 
understood before a detailed study of the subject can be profitably followed. The object of the build- 
ing being for the display and sale of goods, it followa that evervthing must be subordinated to this 
[Mir pose, The architecture must be a setting only Lo the merchandise that 1s displayed, qiving value to 
the goods for sale without competing in interest with them. Lo other words, the architecture is tho 
eervunt of an idea im the strictest sense, 

The planning and equipment of « store will previde, first, the best possible display of merchandise ; 
secondly, the greatest facility to the publie for purchasing in comfort. Since this is really a practical 
problem of display and convenience, it is necessary to bear these two governing considerations in 
mind, 

The Wanamaker store in Philadelphia (Messrs. D. H. Burnham & Co., architeots) was completed in 
111, and 1s the largest store in America in one building, and, in my opinion, the most comprehensive for 
the purposes of this survey. The building oceupies an entire ctv block, and measures 480 feet by 250 
feet. It is twelve storeys high and rises 247 feet above the pavement. The basements are $4 foot 
below the street level, making the total height of the building itself 241 feet. The site is surrounded ly 
streets on the four sides, which gives the opportunity for an ideal store plan. 
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old store, and it was desired to interfere as little as possible with the existing buildings durmg demoli- 
tion. The work was divided into three portions, and the excavations under the first portion were carried 
out before the demolition of the building, The upper part was underpinned, the basements excavated, 
and the foundation wall and retaining walls brought up to the state in which they were ready to receive 
the stancheons and superstracture—a remarkable undertaking, which was completed in nine months. 
The old buildings standing over the new basements were then pulled down, and the same procedure 
was followed in the other sections. | 

Another matter of interest in the construction of this building was the consideration given to the 
possibility of settlement in the ground under the enormous weight it was called upon to take, so that 
there should be no sign of separation in the stone joints where the sections jomed up. Accurate records 
were taken by bench marks of the settlement during the building operations from commencement to 
completion. The building went down half an inch, and this was allowed for in building the subsequent 
portions. The caleulations were exact, and there is no sign whatever of the junction of the three 

The entrances are arranged in the centre of each of the four fronts, and are treated in a most 
dignified manner. It will be noticed that no name appears anywhere outside the building. 

The plan is divided into three sections by fire walls running the entire width of the building. We 
are familiar in London with similar regulations, but whereas our limit of open floor space (with the 
highest floor only 60 feet above the pavement) is 20,000 feet super, the central portion in this building 
is 50,000 feet super, the remaining portions 35,000 feet super each. In the new Eaton Store at Toronto 
they are being contemplated up to 90,000 feet super. The magnificent effect of these great spaces 
can only be realised by those who have seen them. Each of the fire walls has three openings in it, 
with fire-resisting doors and the usual fusible link device for closing automatically in case of fire, 
Tower escape stairs are planned at each end of the fire walls. These stairs are reached by balconies 
open to the air, and are planned with double decks—a stair within a stair. In addition to these 
escape stairs, there are six main staircases and four separate stairs to basement, making eighteen in all. 

The planning of the lifts is worth close attention.. These are placed along the fire walls, and on 
both sides in long banks. The position is central, and it will be observed that no light is obstructed 
by this arrangement. There is, I think, some objection to so many lifts in a straight line, because 
it is difficult to catch a lift if you are waiting in the wrong place m a long line of lifts. ‘This is over- 
come to a great extent by making six together travelling up and aix down, so that you mMky know 
where to wait. No lobbies are required outside the lifts as they are in London, with the great advan- 
tage that you can see over the whole floor from the lift in passing and get a good idea of the goods for 
sale. This is a valuable asset to the selling powers of each floor, the cage doors being fitted with clear 
glass to enable a view of the floors to be obtained, All passenger lifts are hydraulic, for greater safety { 
and because of the perfect adjustment obtained in stopping and starting. ‘The improvement in these 
respects in the design of electric lifts in recent years is resulting in a larger number being used, and I 
think the day for hydraulie power for lifts in these buildings is over. There are sixty-eight lifts in the 
building altogether, of which fifty-two are for passengers. They measure 6 feet 6 inches by 5 feet 6 
inches inside the cage. In addition ten small electric lifts are installed from stock rooms to selling floors 
for the quick delivery of goods. These adjoin the spiral conveyers running from the top floors to sub- 
basement, ‘These conveyers or chutes are four in number, constructed of steel, and made in double 
spirals ; in one spiral parcels are carried to the basement delivery room for despatch to customers + 
the other spiral carries goods from the stock rooms to the selling floors below. | 

The spacing of stancheons, by which the plan is determined, is the first consideration in 4 building 
of this kind. The spans adopted at Wanamaker’s are 22 feet 6} inches, which appears to work well 
in practice. The tendency in new stores under consideration is to increase these spans. They on 








It is interesting to recall the method employed in building, as the site was already 
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being contemplated up to 25 feet 6 inches centres in the new Faton Store at Toronto. Thedesignof 
stancheon casings should be as simple as possible. The usual type employed is a plain square or 
round, the simpler the treatment the better, bearing in mind the subordination of architectural forms 
to the display of goods. The same remark applies to the ceilings ; some of the vaulted and highly 
decorated types I have to show you undoubtedly detract attention from the goods exhibited and 
reduce the apparent height of the storeys. , 

~ The height of storeys varies considerably in America. Wanamaker's is designed on a lavish 
scale througliout, and this is expressed in the heights of the floors, which are as follows :—Ground 
floor, 27 feet; first floor, 24 feet; second floor, 25 feet 7 inches; remainder, 17 feet 5 inches ; 
restaurant, 22 feet, all floor to floor measurements. These are greater heights than you usually get, 
but the effect 1s very impressive. | | 

The feature of the interior is the grand court, 112 feet long by 66 feet wide by 150 feet gh. The 
lower part of the walls is faced with bastard statuary marble with green Tinos bands. The upper 
portions are finished in plaster, A good effect is obtained by varying the design of the baleonies, 
each alternate one being painted bronze colour instead of white, with the result that the scale is greatly 
improved, and the oppressive effect of many floor levels rising one above another is overeome. 

Only the very largest stores adopt the principle of a central court for light. IT have found that 
when the claims of daylight or floor space have to be weighed against each other, the floor space 15 
invariably chosen as the most important consideration. Consequently the great majonty of stores 
practically depend upon artificial light on all floors, 

The grand organ, the largest in the world, is the centre of attraction in the store, There is a 
recital every moming and afternoon, and at closing time the national anthem is played. The story 
of this organ is typical of the American point of view. It was purchased by Mr. Wanamaker from the’ 
St. Louis Exhibition, and although it was then the largest in the world, no Jess than sixty new stops 
wore added to it afterwards, It is not enough to tell an American that something is good; it must 
be the best, and no expense is apared to attain that object. This is the policy adopted throughout 
this great store, which is beautified by many pictures, bronzes and objects of art from Mr. Wanamaker’s 
private collection. An appeal to the artistio sense of the public mects you on every hand, and is an 
uniailing souree of interest as well as fine deeoration. 

The floor of the grand court, as well as that of the principal aisles, is covered with pink Tennessee 
marble with green Tinos bands and patterns, and looks extremely well, The upper floors are all in 
wood—oak, maple and hazelwood being used in various parts of the building. ‘These are usually 
stained and polished to suit the colour of the fittings. | 

The provision of suitable fittings is initsell a special study, and’ I do not propose to enter into the 
details of these as carried out in the various buildings I have visited. With very few exceptions, the 
showeases, counters, ete., have not much architectural charseter, and, in my opinion, are inferior to 
those of the best stores in Paria and London. hey are, however, extremely practical and, for the most 
part, very well made. The supreme object of display is kept in mind, glass fronts being adopted to 
ehow the contents of each compartment behind the counters and agaist the walls. The height is kept 
low—4 feet 8 inches for showeases behind counters, and 6 feet for wall eases being the average height. 
This enables « view of the entire store to be obtained b¥ the public, and an effeet of spaciousness is 

| produced witch is a valuable asset for business purposes, 

VF ttings of every kind, as well as the counters, are movable, and made on the unit principle, se 
that they muy be readily combined.to form fresh arrangements to suit the manager of each department. 
The legs are made to serew to enable perfect adjustment to be obtained inany alterations that may be: 
required, Any fixed points in the planning of the boilding—sueli as stancheoris—should be arranged 
so that the flexibility of the scheme is not lessened in any way. “Yoo much importance cannot be 
attached to this point. | 
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At Wanamaker’s the large court is used for evening organ recitals, and the whole of the fittings are 
easily cleared from this portion in an hour, and replaced after the recital to be ready for the next day's 
business. | 

On the seventh floor is the restaurant, which, with the kitchens, covers the entire area of the floor. 
Above this are the stockrooms, Goods are received at street level and taken up to the top of the 
building, where the reveiving rooms, marking off and stock rooms are adjoiming, a very marked differ- 
énee from the practice here, where these rooms are invariably in the basement. 

The despatch of merchandise to customers is a more elaborate business and requires some careful 
planning. The problem is to ensure safety with speed in sending purchases to the purchaser. 

The delivery departinent is in the sub-basement, and goods are despatched down the chutes and 
dulivered upon a moving belt (electrically driven), which carries them to the sorters’ tables, Here they 
are divided into goods to be charged and those that have been paid for or that are eash on delivery. 
The former are sent by another belt to the sanctioning clerks, who refer to the customer's credit at the 
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store and mark the goods O.K. or C.0.D. accordingly. The goods, being all marked with the necessary 
authorisation, are packed by other clerks and marked for different routes and deposited in the eheet- 
writers’ bins, who in turn deposit them in the drivers’ bins after entering the particulars on the record 
sheets, ‘The drivers m turn colleet from their bins mto the delivery wagons: The Lamson Company 
are the pioneers of this delivery plant system, and I am indebted to them for much valuable 
information on the latest methods employed. 

It has been found in some of the largest stores that even with all the best possible appliances they 
cannot deal with the vast number of parcels sufficiently fast. ‘To enable them to do this they have 
instituted a system of decentralisation. Goods are not arranged in routes at the main building, but 
filled into trunks as they come and taken away im vans to distributing centres in the town. The 
planning of these buildings, beng concerned with nothing but the problem of distribution, is extremely 
eficient for this purpose. 

Although Wanamaker’s Building is of such great size, it was decided to build a separate power- 
house, ‘This is situated across the street, a tunnel, which is a conduit for pipes, connecting the buildings. 

The power-house contains the whole of the heating plant, electrie-light generators, pumping 
machinery for lifts and water supply, refrigerating machinery for cold storage and 1eed water supply, 
and power generally. Some idea of the power required ean be obtained from the fact that the coal 
bins have # capacity of 5,000 tons, and the daily consumption varies from forty to seventy tons of 
fuel. The whole of the heating is obtained from exhaust steam from the boilers, ‘he usual method 


of bringing fresh air from the roofs is employed, the air passing through air-washers and over coils. 
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Great attention is given to heating the vestibule, on account of the severe climate. The theory I is 
that the cold air coming into the building when the doors are open mixes with the warm air in the 
vestibule and supplies the bulk of the fresh air to the building aboye the ground level. The basements 
are treated separately, and the air changed three times an hour, The large court is a great assistance 
to the general ventilation. 

A pront deal of space is occupied by the rooms for the staff. Apart from dining-rooms and rest- 
rooms, opportunities for recreation are provided on the roofs, where games can be played. A staff 
hospital is an important part of the equipment of the building, and a doctor and nurse -are always. 
in attendance, 

Every employee under eighteen years of age has to continue his studies, and a well-equipped 
school is conducted on the upper floors. For employees from fourteen to axteen years of age these 
studies area continuation of the elementary education already attained outside the store. From sixteen 
to eighteen the‘principles of the business are combined with higher education. This means a much 
larger staff among the younger people in the employ of the firm, as two hours « day are devoted to this 
work, but the resulting efficiency, so much sought after in America, is considered adequate return to 
the firm; and, of course, no charge is made for these advantages, although the education given is as 
good as that provided in the public schools outside. 

‘The Filene store at Boston (D. H. Burnham & Co., architects) is unlike any other store 
building that I haye seen. The treatment of the exterior is unique in store design, and, | think, most 
satisfactory. The problem here was more nearly that which we have to deal with in London—tha 
maximum amount of glass being required on all floors. The design is practically that of a frame for 
the glass fronts. The solid portions of the design are carried out as a light terra-cotta surround, with 
the filling of green terra-cotta coverings to the stancheons. A great deal of interest is obtained in the 
crowning storey, and the treatment of the corners of the buildingis very good. The mers on the shop- 
front line are reduced to a minimum, but the effect of the building standing on glass is overcome by 
the use of projecting canopies at the angles, which makes a strong line of separation between the super- 
structure and the showcases on the street level. 

The planning is of the usual direct type that the architects have evolved so successfully. Two 
entrances are provided in each street on three sides of the building, and the lifts are planned along the 
fourth side, where they are centrally placed and do not obstruct light. These lifts would be better in 
two blocks, to break up the traffic at this point, which is very congested on busy daya- 

The staircases are merely for purposes of escape, and no grand stair is introduced for effect. The 
spans of stancheons vary from 20 feet to 22 feet 6 inches. The men’s department could not be planned 
on the p d floor owing to restriction of space, and it had to be placed on the first floor. To avoid 
having to go through the other departments, it is reached by an escalator immediately within one of 
the entrances, which gives practically direct access to the street, an important point in the business 
side of this department. 

There is 4 greater use being made of e¢ealators in the large stores. Macy's of New York have 
them up to the fifth floor, and itis a very pleasant way of travelling, a8 it enables you to see the 
whole area of the floor en roule. 

One peculiarity of the Vilene store is the fact that stockrooms are placed on each floor, 
immediately adjoining the selling departments. This arrangement, however, has not been found 
successful, owing to the need of expansion of departments and the consequent reduction of stock- 
room accommodation. The selling floors are found to be too valuable to admit of any portion being 
used for stock purposes. 

Heights of storeys : 20 feet ground floor, and 15 feet upper floors, These are considered the 
minimam, but owing to restriction of height in Boston it was the most that could be obtained: 

Mesers. Marshall Field & Co., of Chicago, have the largest dry goods business in America, their 
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buildings providing floor space approaching 10,000,000 superficial feet, and giving employment to 
10,000 people. Their business is spread out in several separate bl ected at various dates—and 
connected by subways under the atreet. The most recent of these ié:thestnen's anvex: the interior of 
which has points of some interest, notably the central court ceiled at the seeond floor level, of which I 
have walide. The architects are D. H. Burnham and Co. 
In a store of this size the handling of goods becomes such a vast problem that it has been found 
ecessary to decentralise the distribution department, This is situated in a separate building, in a 
seaitecal position in the city, and all goods are taken direct to this centre for distribution into the various 
routes. A typical plan of a distribution centre is shown—that of the Hudson store in Detroit. It will 
be noticed that a high degree of efficiency is obtained in the planning of such a centre owing to the lack 
of other considerations which necessarily interfere with the arrangement of a basement in the store 
itself, and I have extracted some notes on this subject from the Dry Goods Eoonomiat. 
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Packages are loaded into tranks at the main building without Demg sorted and are taken by 
trailers to the distributing station illustrated on the plan. 

Upon arrival the contents of the tranks are emptied on to a belt conveyer, which carries them to an 
inclined chute. At the foot of this chute the route clerks stand, and each package is routed und placed 
upon the main conveyer. The sorters handle these packages and place them in the sorters’ bins, from 
which they are taken by the sheet writers, entered on the delivery sheets and placed in the drivers’ bins. 
These bins are opened by a handle in the sheet; writers’ aisle, and access can only be obtained by the 
drivers when the sheet writers are aware of the fact. 

The sizes of the equipment shown in the plan are as follows: inclined elute, 30 inches wide to 
14 feet 6 inches wide ; main belt, 86 inches wide ; sorters’ aisles, 30 inches wide ; sorters’ bins, 30 inches 
by 6 feet ; sheet writers’ aisle, 30 inches wide, It will be seen in the plan thut there is a driveway on 
three sides of the platform about 80 feet wide, which is sufficient for a vehicle to turn with ease, 

There is an office for the superintendent, and one for return goods conveniently arranged for the 
drivers to make their returns with very little delay. 

A repair shop is provided for with the very limited capacity of two cars at a time, the theory being 
that the smaller the number in the shop at a time the greater the concentration of the mechanies on the 
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job and the less time wasted m going from one 
thing to another, an example of the tremendons 
detail with which the problem has been studied in 
Ainenoa, anid one which  typieal of American 
thoroughness. 

I have erven these particulars of the Hudson 
Distnbutme Station because it i an excellent 
Han, and ts really the arrangement to aim at in 
the store itself if there is the space available. All 
sub-lasement plans of the distnbuting side of the 
business follow these lines, hut are necessarily 
hampered by being below the street level, and 
therefore somewhat inaceessible, as well as bemg 
cramped for working space. 

The Tiffany Building, denened by MeKim, 
Mead & White in 1906, 1s one of the landmarks in 
Fifth Avenue, Built entirely of white marble, the 
excellent proportions of its classe storeys produce 
a most dignified effeet, Internally the treatment 
is most elaborate, and is probably the high water- 
mark of richness in the design of interior 
fonshings. 
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Particular note should be taken of the shaw- 
cases und counters of steel, inlaid with brass, the 
excellent design of the lift enclosures—all in 
polished steel—and the monumental treatment of 
the foot of the grand staircase, 

The Gorham Building is almost opposite 
Tiffany's and is designed by the same architects. 
This is entirely different in concept on from the 
last-named store, and although simpler in its lines 
it is the most gracefully proportioned building in 
Pifth Avenue and the model of many that. have 
followed it. 

The impress of McKim, Mead & White upon 
American architecture is nowhere more evident 
than in the influence of this beautifal huiiding— 
the first and best of many of the type. | 

You will notice the design of the ground 
storey, giving « large amount of glass surface 
without impairing the solidity of the building, 
The importance of this storey 15 proporly 
appreciated, the street floor being always 
the chief floor in a shop. ‘The severe treatment of 
the remainder, except ot the top, gives admirable 
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proportion to the design, and the great overhanging cornice—® feet over the street—makes a worthy 
finish to one of the finest designs America has produced. 

The interior is marked by great richness of detail, which in this case enhances rather than detracts 
from the eoods for sale. | ? | 

Mesers. Lord & Taylors, New York, was designed by Starrett & Van Vieck. It is one of the 
newest buildings in the city, completed m 1914, and a most notable addition to the architecture of 
Fifth Avenue. .* 

The elevations are remarkable for the freshness and simplicity with which they are treated. The 
materials aré liméstone and brown bricks, which give a pleasant colour in combination. The influence 
of the Gorham Building will be apparent in this design, with marked changes in the conception of the 
show windows on the ground floor. 

This is the latest phase of the shop window, and we have the problem reduced to its simplest form— 
square Window openings expressing the construction, filled in with glass and bronze in ornamental 
patterns. ‘The whole of the fenestration is carefully considered in relation te the imposing doorway, 
which is earried up through two storeys in height. Ornament is confined to the doorways ; and it will 
be noticed that the glass face of the windows is kept flush with the stone in the small windows to 
preserve the solid appearance at the angles. A most rational design this, and one which finds beauty 
in 4 strict expression of the constructional ond utilitarian problems it had to solve. 

Internally the treatment is more elaborate than nzoal, he ceilings of the ground floor are vaulted, 
and walls and floors are finished in Roman Travertine stone, an admirable material for durability and 
appearance, and in great demand in New York. 

Some entirely new ideas have been adopted in this store. One of these is the arrangement for 
dressing windows in the basement by daylight, under the pavement lights. The windows are all in 
duplicate, and are raised and lowered by liydrauhe power, the showeases being interchangeable by 
nieans of a system Of rails on the basement floor level. , 

The main doorway is closed by means of a rising window, which tukes the place of doors when the 
store is shut. The top of this window case becomes the mat at the entrance when the door is open. 

An unusual method of dealing with cash taken on the ground floor has been invented. There ia- 
@ basement mezzanine, in which clerks deal with the cash from the ground floor, thas saving time and 
space On the principal floor. It is open to question if the advantages compensate for spoiling the 
hisement by the loss of height necessary for the mezzanine; but as the publie do not go below the 
ground floor, it gives some opportunity for this kind of experiment. 

Messrs. Starrett & Van Vieck have alzo desiened a very fine store at Toledo for Messrs, Lasalle & 
Koch, This is a later work than Lord & Taylor's, and in some respects more sulisfactory. The very 

graceful treatment of the shop fronts will strike vou as a most attractive olution of the problem, 
althongh not so logical in treatment as those in the New York store, i 7 

The same freshness and lightness of touch pervade this building, which gives a new impetus to 
store design. You will notice the glass fronts project between the columns to meet business require. 
ments without any sacrifice of effect. x 

We have heard far too much in this country of the conflicting interests of the requirements of 
modern shop front and the arehitecture of the building of which it forms a part. I see no difficulty 
in an honest solution of the problem that shall satisfy every reasonable demand-—and Messrs. Lasalle & 
Roeh's Toledo. bn ildlivig slows one excellent Way at dining it. Architeeture will cease to bea national 
art the moment it fails to express national life, or to meet all the requirements of the age we ‘ive 
in with imagination and skill. Fresh problems, whether constroctional or wathetic, require fresh 
thought, and if we cannot find this for every emergeney we shall fail in the service we desire to give. 

The view of the interior shows the bank of lifts in the usaal long line, which is impressive to see bat 

less satisfactory in-use. Notice should be taken of the clear glass to the upper portions, allowing 
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a view of the entire shopping floor to be obtained. Aeothe tibher Tikka to tran of the Sith caer: I 
do not understand why people should slip up when stepping out of a lift, but I am told they do so, and 
thereby have occasioned claims for broken limbs against the owners of the store. Hence the mats. 

Abercrombie Fitch & Co.'s Building, New York, also by Messrs, Starrett & Van Vleok, is an 
example of the extreme severity with which many of the new buildings are designed. But even in 
this severely practical building the fenestration of the shop fronts has received that necessary degree 
of consideration which makes it worthy of notice. Internally the ceilings are somewhat over- 
elaborated, and, I think, compete far too much with the goods for sale. 

Gattle & Co.’s Stores, by the same architects, show an admirable little front in strongly vemed 
black marble. You will notice the delicacy of the bronze work and the lightness of touch in the whole 
thing. An interior of some magnificence is produced by the skilful use of mirrors and marble and a 
beantifully coloured plaster ceiling. 

The Godfrey Building, New York, designed by A. L. Harman, presents some original features. The 
concentration of the architectural interest in the three lowest storeys is eminently reasonable, The 
lower portion only being for display (one of the principal objects for which the building is erected), it is 
made the most important part of the design. You will notice that the glass windows are kept flush 
with the stone face, thereby overcoming the effect which would otherwise be produced of the building 
standing on legs. 

The premises of Messrs. Black, Starr & Frost, in New York, are of unusual interest, as we should 
expect from Mr. Thomas Hastings, the architect. The seulptured frieze over the shop windows is 
beautifully executed and could be made to tell the romance of commerce as well as making fine 
decoration. 

The Hardman Peck building, designed by Harry Allen Jacobs, is one of the best of the smaller 
street fronts and is more on the scale of our average opportunity in London. 

The Huber building, by J. H. Friedlander, is another admirable example of the smaller buildings on 
Fifth Avenue, New York. I think the red-tiled roof 15 not so suitable for a city as the parapet wall 
treatment, but several designs on these lines have lately been carried out in Fifth Avenue. 

The building for Messrs. Kirkpatrick & Co., by Berlinger & Moscowitz, is one of the many 
beautifally executed shop fronts in Fifth Avenue. The bronze work is perfect, and this is a good 
example of the prolific use of this material which makes the street.so mteresting to an architect, 

The new branch office of the Gas Corporation of New York, situated in 57th Street, is somewhat 
outside my subject, but the design is 50 air irable and so recent that I have included it purely on arehi- 
tectural grounds, The architects are Warren & Wetmore. 

There is a small store of unusual interest in Washington designed by Appleton P. Clark. You will 
appreciate the great refinement and beautiful seale of this building, which illustrates-the skill that is 
lavished upon the eat proposition. in America, a point which we do not abways appreciate in this 
count 
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My last slide is a doorway between shops giving access to offices over—a problem that has to be 
faced very frequently in buildings for different oeeupations. Mr. Charles L. Platt has produced a fine 
doorway without competing with the shops on either side. My only regret is that this architect, 
famous for his country houses, has not yet produeed more commercial buildings, which could not fail to 
be interesting from his hand. 

There are many well-Enown stores in America to which no reference has been made, but the 
selection I have put before you is typical of the best in the country. ‘The great developments that 
have been made in the course of a few years are the direct result of the attention given to the problem 
by such architects as McKim, Mead & White, D, H. Burnbam, and others who have followed in 
their footsteps. The ablest men in America have given their best to the advancement of this 
subject, with the result that Fifth Avenue is probably the finest shopping street in the world. 
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They have in America two things which together enable them to produce the finest modern 
buildings. The first thing is the immense appreciation of fine architecture by all classes of the 
public. ‘The second thing is that the business man in America considers Ins building his best invest- 
ment—not a tax on his capital—-and his ong idea is how to make it fine in every respect. 

The immense arnount of activity in this form of building in London is the measure of our oppor- 
tunity ; and I have no fear of the result if the problems are approached with the enthusiasm and 
thoroughness which American architects, and their clients, have brought to bear upon them. 
[ am not unconseious of the handicap we work under in liondon, the queermess of some of our 
building sites, the mysteries of the law of light and air, and, most of all, the utterly out-of-date 
Building Acts, which, although ably administered, do more than anything ¢lea to destroy imagmative 
work ; but still the opportunity remains for a great oceasion to be greatly met. 

When one thinks of the splendours contained behind the walls of our great shops—the products 
of every country in the world—would it not be well to ask if the buildimgs which house all this magnib- 
cenee are really expressing their purpose adequately ? Is our new Regent Street going to be the finest 
shopping street-in the world, or will it suffer by comparison with Paris or New York? This is-a 
matter at our very doors at the present time, and the solution is in the making. Gentlemen, it 13 In 
your hands, and it requires all the imagination, all the skill, and all the courage that vou can bring to 
bear upon it. 


I gratefully acknowledge the very kind help given to me by American architects. Mr. White, of 
Graham, Anderson, Probst & White; Mr. Van Vleck, of Starrett & Van Vleck ; Mr. Robert Kohn, and 
Mr. William Emerson, who have Jent mo plans and photographs. I would particularly mention Mr, 
W. C. Haddock, building superintendent of Wanamaker’s, Philadelphia, who gave me a great deal of 
information. Also all the business heads of the great stores who made me welcome and gave me their 
time ungradgingly, and Mr. Selfridge, who has very kindly lent me some of the slides for this paper, 
for which I have to thank him. 

In conclusion, I beg to thank this Institute for the honour they have done to me in awarding to 
me the Godwin Bursary, which has been of great assistance in my study of this subject. 
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DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER. 
Mr. Joux W. Simpson, President, in the Chair. 


Mr. GORDON SELFRIDGE said he wished to ex- 
press his very appreciative thanks to een eter 
moat interesting exposition of the large stores o 
America. It was ead Mr. Hall had said, that the 
man of business in America desiréd a fine building 
because he took a pride in what he was doing. His 
own feeling was that no undertaking of any kind 
would thrive eventually which was not the pride of 
those who were conducting it, To the man of busi- 
neas in America architecture had become as necessar 
as light itself. While he could not quite agree with 
Mr. Hall that the whole public in America appreciate 
architecture, still the public are growing to learn what 


architecture is. When he was living in Chicago, a’ 


long time ago, they built the wonderful Centenary 
Exhibition to commemorate the discovery of America, 
The late Mr. D. H: Burnham and his partner, Mr. 
Root, who were the supervising architects, gathered 
together the great architects of America and guve 
each one a building to execute, The result was a 
wonderful collection of beautiful Wuildings, eon- 
structed of a material called “ staff,” which was not 
of # lasting nature, the buildings being of a temporary 
nature and put up only for effect, The effect, how- 
ever, waa very beautiful, and the buildings did some- 
thing towards educating the Chicago public. During 
the last twenty vears people in America had come to 
recognise that a fine building was an almost necessary 
accompaniment to a fine business, and they had 





learned to appreciate really good architecture. Archi- 


tects themselves took a very strong position there, 


matters, He would like to sve in the business centres 


of London as beautiful buildings as there were any- 


where in the world, and he cordially congratulated his 
neighbours, Messrs, Peter Robinson, on their deter- 
mination to erect a new and beautiful building. He 
also congratulated them on the architects they had 
selected. 

Mr. JOHN MURRAY [F,], Surveyor to the Crown 
Estates in London, in seconding the motion, read the 
following remarks: I would like to give you a few 
views based upon my experience of the requirements 
of these stores and trade buildings in London, and 
I trust some practical steps towards their improve- 
ment may be taken by this Institute, as this is 
very dagitable and it cannot be adequately done by 
individuals. There exist unnecessary restrictions 
upon London trade buildings imposed by the London 
Building Acts, and by Municipal Bodies, the like of 
which are quite unknown in America, in other coun- 
tries, and even in some parts of Britain. Until somo 
relaxation of these restrictions is obtained traders and 








Mr. Austen Hall ie architectof the buliding medacred to jaindly w 
Mruart, T. P. and E. 8, Clarkson. jointly with 


architects in London cannot achieve with the designs 


of trade buildings such good resulta as exist in 
America, In Paris, and other foreign cities. Tt was 
about twelve years ago that I ventured to fight single-. 
handed the thir London Building Act limitation of 
250,000 cubic feet for one compartment enclosed by 
party walls, After eighteen months’ campaign, and 
with the assistance and aympathy of Mr. W.E. Riley, 
who has done a great deal of good work for London's 
architecture, the London County Council decided that 
the trade of a drapery establishment was not contem- 


plated by the 1894 Building Act as being of an inflam- 
mable nature, and that the limitation of 250,000 enbic 


feet in one compartment as hitherto required need not 
apply to it. The Council then waived that restric- 
tion, but soon after established, with the approval of 
Parliament, altered powers by which present-day 
trade buildings ars dominated. One limitation im- 
posed isa stipulation that with the largest cubic 
capacity now allowed (which, however, is to-day too 
stnall for moilern trading requirements) the height of 
the top floor must be limited to 60 feet above the 
ground level. There seems to me to be no logical 
reason Why such a limited height is nevessary, having 
regard to the fact that the London Building Act allows 
a height of 80 feet. That limitation is, in my opinion, 
very detrimental to the trade carried on in these 
elas Tt also hampers and injures architectural 
ign, whereby the buildings cannot compete satiz- 
factorily with foreign buildings, This unfortunate 





: stipulation is, I understand, required by the Fire 
controlling and dictating public opinion on thease — 


Brigade, but it ismost incomprehensible to me, and I 
think it should be abolished. Buildings in other parts 
of this country, in America, France, and other 
countries, have no such restriction to contend with, 
and there is surely no serious risk of fire in London, in 
hey days of fire-resisting construction and sprink- 
fers, I think, moreover, that some time ago the Lon-, 
aon he cree rip sta hE ability to throw a 
jet of water at least 150 feet high, Although Tagree 
that beautiful buildings auch esa in pee need 
no title displayed externally, I doubt whether we shall 
ever arrive at the time when British tradesnen 
generally will not require at least their names on the 
exterior of their buildings, [ think, however, that 
architects might design adequate spaces for such 
advertisements and not leave the tradesmen fo put 
their names in tinsuitable places on tho elevations. 
I suggest that this Institute might try and induce the 
authorities to restrict blatant advertisements, many 
of which affixed to our buildings go ruthlessly offend 
us all. I suggest that some approval for these should 
be made conipulsory, and that a tax be imposed and 
increased heavily as the size of the ad ements 
enlarged. If the limitation in height of 60 feet to the 
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top floor level were removed and the cubic capacit 

limit enlarged, the central open space in these build- 
ings in London might be considerably enlarged and 
improved. Thus greater scope would be given to the 
architect, finer buildings ould be designed, the public 
would be better served by improved light and ventila- 
tion, the Fire Brigade would have an easy task, and | 
venture to think thet the dividends would not be 
diminished. Even if they were to be slightly reduced, 
I think that our merchant princes might be invited by 
this Institute to hear our deliberations more fre- 
quently in the hope that they might be induced to 
make some such contribution to the architecture of 
their buildings. I think that the seale of modern 
London buildings might be better served by designs 
on the lines of Le Printemps and Lafayette base pe 
buildings in Para rathe® than upon the lines of the 
more palatial stores buildings in America, where arti- 
ficial light is necessitated during the day. The whole 
subject is, however, dominated by the queation of 
finance, Unless good architects in this country are 
prepared to study the problem of finance more deeply, 
and unless this Institute is willing to recognise and 
advocate this paramount essential in combination 
with the design, the future of the architecture of our 
cities as depicted by these commercial buildings will 
be assuredly carried out toa large extent by other and 
less capable hands. We may thus arrive at 4 lament- 
able finale, of which some approaching Visions are to 
be met in every street to-day. There is, I think, 
scope for a better service of lifts in English buildings, 
whereby the American system of express lifts might 
with advantage be generally adopted. The gencrous 
height of the storevs in Wanamaker's building are 
practically impossible in London owing to the present 
restricted height of these buildings to 60 feet to the 
top floor level instead of 80 feet as allowed by the 
Building Acts for other buildings. With regard to 
the connection of buildings by tunnels under the 
streets in America, this ia a point where our municipal 
authorities should be pressed to facilitate trade by 
allowing more tunnels or subways. Some Borough 
Councils in London do allow them-and some do not. 
Thus we have the anomaly of one authority that will 
and another on the opposite side of the street that 
will not. Tunnels under roads to connect buildings 
are frequently essential in these days of expanding 
trade and limited sites for buildings, and they do no 
harm to anybody. The planning of these extensive 
buildings is largely influenced in London by the 
various exsential fittings, including lifts, sprinklers, 
and poeumatio cash tubes, also shoots, transporters 
and turn-tables for conveying and sorting parcela, I 
am glod Mr. Hall remarked upon “ the skill that ts 
lavished upon the smallest proposition in America,” 
a point which we do not always appreciate in this 
| y. [fully agree with that statement, as I find 
it difficult to get soni architects with whom I con- 
sult, to appreciate the dominating inffwences of small 


and essential points, particularly finance, in relation 
to their designs. Mr. Hall says that “ Fifth Avenue 
is probably the finest shopping street in the world.” 
That is doubtless to o large extent due to the archi- 
tectural designs of good architects, a result not yet 
fully appreciated by the public in this country. Mr. 
Hall also says he has“ no fear of the result here if the 
problems be approached with the enthusiasm and 
thoroughness which American architects have brought 
to bear upon them.” This, gentlemen, ia the problem 
for each individual architect who is entrusted with 
such work, for which, I think, he should be fully 
equipped on the lines of the American system. Mr. 
Hall farther asks: “Is our Regent Street going to 
be the finest street in Europe?” I endorse his 
reply, namely, “ Gentlemen, it tin your hands.” It 
is, I think, common knowledge that each building 
owner in that street has the mght to employ his own 
architect subject tocompliance with certam reagonable 
estate conditions. One of these requires each block 
between return streets to have one harmonious design. 
This is the same principle that was carried out a 
century ago by one of my predecessors, John Nash, 
who did not, as is generally supposed, design-all the 
blocks, all of which differ in design. The architects 
required for this work to-day should be fitted for the 
services required of them by the public, and it r- 
mains with you, gentlemen, m some sufficient way to 
show to, the public your ability to guide and advise 
them in large and small points and in ways which, in 
the first instance, in my opinion, this Institute only 
can satisfactorily accomplish, 

Mr. kh. MILLBOURNE (of Messrs. John Barker & 
Co.), speaking at the invitation of the President, said 
that he had frequently to approach public bodies, par- 
ticularly the London County Mecha atoun building 
plans, and he had always found that the final authority 
to settle the matter was the Fire Brigade chief! 
That, he thought, was altogether wrong. The high 
buildings in America must have had much more ditfli- 
cult problems to face im regard to fire escapes ; surely 
we in London ought to have as efficient fire apparatus 
as they have in America, It was absolutely essential 
in these tunes for shopkeepers to have large open 
spaces in which to display their goods. It was the only 
way they could compete with Paris, Now York and 
other great cities. Fine window displays and largy 
open showrooms were indispensable, He was sure 
that, unless much higher buildings were permitted in 
London, we should fall right behind the times. 

Mr. VINCENT HARRIS [| F.) ssid thatthe Institute 
were to he congratulated on having elected Mr. Hall 
to the Godwin Bursary, for he had given them a 
Paper which would be a vast storehouse of informa- 
tion for those who were interested in this class of work: 
America had contributed two essentially modern 
buildings to the world, viz., the modern store buildin 
and the modern office building, and those buildings 
had been worked out to their logical conclusion with 
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DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER. 
Mr. Jouxn W. Sumsox, President, in the Chair. 


Mr. GORDON SELFRIDGE said he wished to ex- 
press his yery appreciative thanks to Mr. Hall for his 
most interesting exposition of the large stores of 
America, It was true, as Mr. Hall had said, that the 
man of business in America desired a fine building 
because he took a pride in what he was domg. His 
own, feeling was that no undertaking of any kind 
would thrive eventually which was not the pride of 
those who were conducting it. To the man of busi- 
ness in America architecture had become as necessary 
as light itself, While he could not quite agree with 
Mr. Hall that the whole public in America appreciate 
architecture, still the public are growing to learn what 

thitecture is. When he was living in Uhicago, 4 
long time ago, they built the wonderful Centenary 
Exhibition to commemorate the discovery of America. 
The late Mr. D. H. Burnham and his partner, Mr. 
Root, who were the supervising architects, gathered 
together the great architects of America and gave 
each one a building to execute. The result was a 
wonderful collection of beautiful buildings, con- 
structed of a material called “ staff,” which was not 
of a lasting nature, the buildings being of a temporary 
nature ami put up only for effect. The effect, how- 
ever, was very beautiful, and the buildings did some- 
thing towards educating the Chicago public. During 
the last twenty years people in America had come to 
recognise that a fine building was an almost necessary 
aecompaniment to o fine business, and they had 
learned to appreciate really good architecture. Archi- 
tecta themselves took a very strong position there, 
controlling and dictating public opinion on these 
matters. Hwould like to see in the business centres 
of London as beautiful buildings as there were any- 
where in the world, and he cordially congratulated his 
neighbours, Messrs, Peter Robinson, on their deter- 
mination to erect a new and beantiful building. He 
wiso congratulated them on the architects they had 
selected,* 

Mr. JOHN MURRAY [F.), Surveyor to the Crown 
Estates in London, in seconding the motion, read the 
following remarks: I would like to give you a few 
views based upon my experience of the mquirements 
‘of these stores and trade buildings in London, and 
[ trust some practical steps towards their improve- 
ment may be taken by this Institute, as this is 
very desirable and it cannot be adequately done by 
individuals. There exist unnecessary restrictions 
upon London trade buildings imposed by the London 
Building Acts, and by Municipal Bodies, the like of 
which are quite unknown in America, in other coun- 
tries, and even in some parts of Britain, Until some 
relaxation of these restrictions is obtained traders and 
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architects in London cannot achieve with the designs 
af trade buildings such good results as exist in 
America, in Paris, and other foreign cities. It was 
about twelve years ago that 1 ventured to fight single- 
handed the then London Building Act limitation of 
250,000 cubic feet for one compartment enclosed by 
party walls. After eighteen months’ campaign, and 
with the assistance and sympathy of Mr. W. E. Riley, 
who has done a great deal of good work for London's 
architecture, the London County Council decided that 
the trade of a drapery establishment was not contem- 
plated by the 1894 Building Act as being of an inflam- 
mable nature, and that the imitation of 250,000 enbic 
feet in one compartment as hitherto required need not 
apply to it. The Council then waived that restric- 
tion, but soon after established, with the approval of 
Parliament, altered powers by which present-day 
trade buildings are dominated. One limitation im- 
posed ia a stipulation that with the largest cubic 
capacity now allowed (which, however, is to-day too 
small for modern trading requirementa) the height of 
the top floor must be limited to 60 feet above the 
ground level, There seems to me to be no logical 
reason why auch a limited height is necessary, having 
regard to the fact that the London Building Act allows 
a height of 80 feet, That limitation is, in my opinion, 
very detrimental to the trade carried on in these 
buildings. Tt also hampers and injures architectural 
design, whereby the buildings cannot compete satis- 
factorily with foreign buildings. This unfortunate 
stipulation is, I understand, required by the Fire 
Bngade, but it is-most incomprehensible to me, and I 
think it should be sbolished. Buildings in other parts 
of this country, in. America, Frmnce, and other 
countries, have no such restriction to contend with, 
and there is surely no serious nsk of fire in London, in 
se days of fire-resisting construction and sprink- 
ers. I think, moreover, that some time ago the Lon-, 
don Fire Brigade announced their ability to throw 
jet of water at least 150 fect high, Although T agree 
that beautiful buildings such as those in America need 
no tithe displayed externally, | doubt whether we shall 
ever arve at the time when British tradeamen 
generally will not require at least their names on the 
exterior of their buiidings: I think, however, that 
atchitects might design adequate spaces for such 
advertisements and not leave the tradesmen to pout 
their names in unsuitable places on the elevations. 
[suggest that this Institute might try and induce the 
authorities to restrict blatant advertisements, many 
of which affixed to our buildings so ruthlessly offend 
us all. I suggest that some approval for these should 
be made compulsory, and that a tax be imposed and 
increased heavily as the size of the advortisement is 
enlarged. If the limitation in height of 60 feot to the 
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THE PLANNING OF SOME AMERICAN DEPARTMENT STORES 


top floor level were removed and the cubic capaci 
limit enlarged, the central open space in these build- 
ings in London might be considerably enlarged and 


improved. Thus greater scope would be given to the 
architect, finer buildings could be designed, the public 
would be better served by improved light and ventila- 
tion, the Fire Brigade would have an easy task, and | 


venture to think that the dividends would not be 
diminished. Even if they were to be slightly reduced, 
I think that our merchant princes might be invited by 
this Institute to hear our deliberations more fre- 
quently in the hope that they might be induced to 
make some such contribution to the architecture of 
their buildings. I think that the scale of modern 


London buildings might be better served by designs: 


on the lines of Le Printemps and Lafayette drapery 
buildings in Paris rather than upon the lines of the 
more palatial stores buildings in America, where arti- 
ficial fight is necessitated during the day, The whole 
subject is, however, dominated by the question of 
finance, Unless good architects in this country are 
prepared to study the problem of finance more deeply, 
and unlésé this Institute is willing to recognise and 
advocate this paramount essential in combination 
with the design, the future of the architecture of our 
cities as depicted by these commercial buildings will 
be assuredly carried out tos large extent by other and 
leas capable hands. We may thus arrive at a lament- 
able finale, of which some approaching visions-are to 
be met in every atreeb to-day. There is, I think, 
scope for a better service of lifts in English buildings, 
whereby the American system of express lifta mmght 
with advantage he generally adopted. The generous 
height of the storeys in Wanamaker's building are 
practically impossible in London owing to the present 
restricted height of these buildings to 60 feet to the 
top floor Jevel instead of 80 fret as allowed by the 
Building Acts for other buildings. With regard to 


the connection of buildings by tunnels under the - 
streets in America, this is a point where our municipal 


authorities should be pressed to facilitate trade by 
allowing more tunnels or subways. Some Borough 
Councils in London do allow them and seme do not. 
Thus we have the anomaly of one authority that will 
and another on the opposite side of the street that 
will not, Tunnels under roads to connect buildings 
are frequently essential in these days of expanding 
trade and limited sites for buildings, and they do ho 
harm to anybody. The planning of these extensive 
buildings is largely influenced in London by the 
various essential fittings, including lifts, sprinklers, 
and pneumatio cash tubes, also shoots, transporters 
and turn-tablea for conveying and sorting parcels. 
am glad Mr. Hall remarked upon “the skill that ts 
luvished upon the amallest position in America,” 
a point which we do not always appreciate in this 
country. I fully agree with that statement, as I find 
it dificult to get some architects with whom [ con- 
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und essential points, particularly finance, in relation 
to their designs, Mr. Hall says that “ Fifth Avenue 
is probably the finest shopping street in the world.” 
That is doubtless to a large extent due to the archi- 

tectural designs of good architects, « result not yet 

fully appreciuted by the public in this country. Mr. 

Hall Mi says he has * no fear of the result here if the 

problems he approached with the enthusiasm and 

thoroughness which American architects have brought 

to bear upon them.”" This, gentlemen, is the problem 

for each individual architect who is entrusted with 

auch work, for which, | think, he should be fully 

equipped on the fines of the American system, Mr. 

Hall further aska: “ Is our Regent Street going to 

be the finest street in Europe?" 1 endorse his 
reply, namely, “ Gentlemen, it isin your hands.” It 

is, t ‘thinks, common knowledge that each building 
owner in that atreet has the right to employ his own 

architect subject to compliance with certain reasonable 
estate conditions. One of these requires each block 

between return streets.to have ane harmonious design. 
This is the same principle that was carried out 4 

century ago by one of my predecessors, John Nash, 

who did not, as is generally supposed, design all the 

blocks, all of which differ in design, The architects 

required for this work to-day should be fitted for the. 
services required of them by the public, and 1t re- 

mains with you, gentlemen, in some sufficient way to 

show to the public your ability to guide and advise 

them in large and small points and in ways which, in 

the first instance, in my opmion, this Institute only 

can satisfactorily accomplish: . 

Mr, R. MILLBOURNE (of Messrs. John Barker & 
Co,), speaking at the invitation of the President, said 
that he had frequently to approach public bodies, par- 
ticularly the London County Council, about building 
plans,and he had always found that the final authority 
to settle the matter was the Fire Brigade chief! 
That, he thought, wos altogether wrong. The hich 
buildings in America must have had much more dith- 
eulti problems to face in regard to fire escapes ; stirely 
we in London ought to have as efficient fire apparatus 
aa they have in America. It was absolutely essential 
in these times for shopkeepers to have large open 
spaces in which to display their goods. Jt was the only 
way they could cone with Paris, New York and 
other great cities. Fine window displays and largo 
open showrooms were indispensable, He was sure 
that, unless much iigher buildings were permitted in 
London, we should fall right behind the times. 

Mr, VINCENT HARRIS [ F.] said thatthe Institute 
were to be congratulated on having elected Mr. Hall 
to the Godwin Bursary, for he had given them uo 
Paper which would be « vest storehouse of informa- 
tion for those who were interested in this class of work. 
America had contributed two essentially modern 
buildings to the world, viz., the modern store building 
and the modern office building, and those buildings: 
had been worked out to their logical conclusion with 
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DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER. 
Mr. Joux W. Supsox, President, in the Chair. 


Mr. GORDON SELFRIDGE said he wished to ex- 
press his very appreciative thanks to Mr. Hall for his 
most interesting exposition of the large stores of 
America, It was true, as Mr, Hall had said, that the 
man of business in América desired a fine building 
because he took a pride in what he was doing. His 
own feeling was that no undertaking of any kind 
would thrive eventually which was not the pride of 
those who were conducting it. To the man of busi- 


“nesé in America architecture had become as necessary 


as light itself. While he could not quite agree with 
Mr, Hall that the whole public in America appreciate 
architecture, still the public are growing to learn what 
architecture is. When he was living in Chicago, a 
long time ago, they built the wonderful Centenary 

exhibition to commemorate the discovery of America. 
The tate Mr. D. H: Burnham and his partner, Mr. 
Root, who were the supervising architects, gathered 
together the great architects of America and gave 
each one a building to execute, The result was a 
wonderful collection of beautiful buildings, oon- 
structed of a materia) called “ staff,” which waa not 
of a lasting nature, the buildings being of a temporary 
nature and put up only for effect. The effect, how- 
ever, Was very beautiful, and the buildings did some- 
thing towards educating the Chicago public. During 
the last twenty years people in America had come to 
recognise that 4 fine building was an almost necessary 
accompaniment to a fine business, and they had 
len to appreciate really good architecture: Archi- 
tecta themselves took a very strong position there, 
controlling and dictating public opinion on. these 
matters. Hi would like to see in the business centres 
of London as beautiful buildings as there were any- 
where in the world, and he cordially congratulated his 
neighbours, Messrs, Peter Robinson, on their deter- 
mination to erect a new and beautiful building. He 
also congratulated them on the architects they had 
selected. * 

Mr. JOHN MURRAY [F.], Surveyor to the Crown 
Estates in London, in seconding the motion, read the 
following remarks: I would like to give you a few 
views based upon my experience of the requirements 
of these stores and trade buildings in London, and 
I trust some practical steps towards their improve- 
ment may be taken hy this Institute, as this is 
rey desirible and it cannot be adequately done by 
individuals, There exist unnecessary restrictions 
upon London trade buildings imposed by the London 
Building Acts, and by Municipal Bodies, the like of 
which are quite unknown in America, in other coun- 
tries, and even in some parta of Britain. Until some 
relaxation of these restrictions is obtained traders and 
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architects in London cannot achieve with the designs 
of trade buildings such good results as exist in 
America, in Paris, and other foreign cities. It was 
about twelve years ago that I ventured to fight single- 
handed the then London Building Act limitation of 
250,000 cubie feet for one compartment enclosed by 
party walls, After eighteen months’ campaign, and 
with the assistance and sympathy of Mr. W. E. Riley, 
who has done a great deal of good work for London's 
architecture, the London County Council decided that 
the trade of a drapery establishment was not conteim- 
plated by the 1804 Building Act as being of an inflam- 
mable nature, and that the limitation of 250,000 cubic 
feet in one compartment as hitherto required need not 
apply to it. The Council then waived that restric- 
tion, but soon after established, with the approval of 
Parliament, altered powers by which present-day 
trade buildings are dominated. One limitation im- 
posed is a stipulation that with tho largest oubie 
capacity now allowed (which, however, is to-day too 
small for modern trading requirements) the height of 
the top floor must be limited to 60 feet above the 
ground level. There seema to me to be no logical 
reason Why such a limited height is nec y, having 
regard to the fact that the London Building Act allows 


a height of 80 feet. That limitation is, in my opinion, 


very detrimental to the trade carned on in these 
buildings. Tt also hampers and injures architectural 
design, whereby the huildings cannot compete satis- 
factonly with foreign buildings. This unfortunate 


stipulation is, I understand, required by the Fire 


Brigade, but it is-most incomprehensible to me, and 
think it should be abolished. Buildings in other parts 
af this country, in America, France, and other 
countries, have no such restriction to contend with, 


and there is surely no serious risk of fire in London, in 


i days of fire-resisting construction and eprink- 
ers. I think, moreover, that some time ago the Lon-, 
don Fire Brigido announced their ability to throw m 
jet of water at least 150 feet high, Although I Agree 
that beautiful buildings such as those in Amorion need 
no title displayed externally, I doubt whether we shall 
ever arnive at the time when British tradesmen 
generally will not require at least their names on the 
exterior of their buildings. I think, however, that 
architects might design adequate spices for such 
advertisements and not leave the tradesmen to put 
their names in unsuitable placea on the elevations. 
[suggest that this Institute might try and induce tho 
authorities to restrict blatant advertisements, many 
of which affixed to our buildings so ruthlessly offend 
us all. T suggest that some approval for these should 
be made compulsory, and that a tax be imposed and 
increased heavily as the size of the advertisement is 
enlarged. If the limitation in height of 60 feet to the 
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top floor level were removed and the cubic capacity 
limit enlarged, the central open space in these build- 
ings in London might be considerably enlarged and 
improved. Thus greater scope would be given to the 
architect, finer buildings could be designed, the public 
would be better served by improved light and ventila- 
tion, the Fire Brigade would have an casy task, and | 
venture to think that the dividends would not be 
‘diminished, Even if they wore to be slightly reduced, 
I think that our merchant princes might be invited by 
this Institute to hear our deliberations more fre- 
quently in the hope that they might be induced to 
make some such contribution to the architecture of 
their buildings. J think that the seale of modern 
London buildings might be better served by designs 
on the lines of Le Printemps and Lafayette drapery 
buildings in Paris rather than upon tho lines of the 
more palatial stores buildings in America, where arti- 
ficial ight is necessitated during the day. The whole 
subject is, however, dominated by the question of 
finance. Unless good architects in this country are 
prepared to study the problem of finance more deeply, 
and unless this Institute is willing to recognise and 
advocate this paramount essential in combination 
with the design, the future of the architecture of our 
cities aa depicted by these commercial buildings will 
be assuredly carried out toa large extent by other and 
lest capable hands, We may thus arrive ut a lament- 
able finale, of which some approaching visions are to 
be met in every street to-day. There is, [ think, 
scope for a better service of lifte in English buildings, 
whereby the American system of express lifts might 
with sera tia be generally adopted. The generous 
height of the peek, in Wanamaker’s building are 
practically impossible in London owing to the present 
restricted height of these buildings to 60 feet to the 
top floor level instead of 80 feet as allowed by the 
Building Acta for other buildings. With regard to 
the connection of buildings by tunnels under the 
etrevta in America, this is 4 point where our municipal 
authorities should be pressed to facilitate trade by 
allowing more tunnels or subways. Some Borongh 
Councils in London do allow them and some do not. 
Thua we have the anomaly of one authority that will 
and another on the opposite side of the street that 
will not. Tunnels under roads to connect buildings 
are frequently essential in these days of expanding 
trade and limited sites for buildings, and they do no 
harm to anybody. ‘The planning of these extensive 
buildings is largely influenced in London by the 
various ssontial Setings, including lifts, sprinklers, 
and pneumatic cash tubes, also shoots, transporters 
and turn-tables for conveying and sorting parcels. I 
am glad Mr. Hall remarked upon * the skill that is 
lavished upon the Seater pevpo in America,” 
a point which wo do not always appreciate in this 
country. 1 fully agree with that statement, as | find 
it difficult to get some architects with whom I con- 
sult, to appreciate the domimating influences of small 
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and essential points, particularly finance, in relation 
to their desions, Mr. Hall says that" Fifth Avenue 
is probably the finest shopping street in the world.” 
That is doubtless to a large extent due to the archi- 
tectural designs of good architects, a result not yet 
fully appreciated by the public in this country. Mr. 
Hall att save he has “* no fear of the resilt here if the 
problems be approached with the enthusiasm and 
thoroughness which American architects have brought 
to bear upon them.” This, gentlemen, is the problem 
for each individual architect who is entrusted with 
such work, for which, I think, he should be fully 
equipped on the lines of the American system. Mr. 
Hall further asks; “Is our Regent Street going to 
he the finest street in Europe?” I endorse hia 
reply, namely, “ Gentlemen, it ts in your hands.” It 
is, 1 think; common knowledge that each building 
owner in that street has the nght to employ his own 
architect subject tocompliance with certain reasonable 
estate conditions. One of these requires each block 
between return streets to have one harmonious design, 
This is the same. principle that was carried out u 
eentury ago by one of my predecessors, John Nash, 
who did not, as is generally supposed, design all the 
blocks, all of which differ in design, The architects 
required for this work to-day should be fitted for the 
services required of them by the public, and it re- 
maina with you, gentlemen, in some sufficient way to 
show to the public your ability to guide and advise 
them in large and small points and in ways which, in 
the first instance, in my opinion, this Institute only 
can satisfactorily accomplish: 

Mr. R. MILLBOURNE (of Messrs. John Barker & 
Co,), speaking at the invitation of the President, said 
that he had frequently to approuch public botlies, par- 
ticularly the London County Council, about building 
plans, and he had always found that the final authority 
to settle the matter was the Fire Brigade chief! 
That, he thought, was altogether wrong. The high 
buildings in America must have had much more diffi- 
cult problems to face in regard to fire escapes; surely 
we in London ought to have as efficient fire apparatus 
as they have in America. It was absolutely essentin| 
in these times for shopkeepers to have large open 
spacesin which to display their goods, Tt was the only 
way they could compete with Paris, New York and 









other great cities. Fine window displays and large 
open showrooms were indispensable, He was sure 
that, unless much bigher buildings were permitted im 


London, we should fall right behind the times. 

Mr. VINCENT HARRIS | F.] said thatthe Institute 
were to be congratulated on having elected Mr. Hall 
to the Godwin Bursary, for he had given them ao 
Paper which would be a vast storehouse of informa- 
tion for those who were interested in this class of work. 
America had contributed two essentially modern 
buildings to the world, viz., the modern store building 
and the modern office building, and those buildings: 
had been worked out to their logical conclusion with 





characteristic American thoroughness. When he firet 
went intoan American store what struck him most was 
the sense of fitness which pervaded everything—uall the 
goods were displayed to the finest advantage, and he 
could not help thinking that this must have an educa- 
tive effvet upon the peopla who used theae stores, for 
the lessons they learned there would ‘be applied in 
their own homes, It had heen stated that the Ameri- 
can people took a great interest in architecture. But 
it Was more than an interest with them; thev looked 
upon it as an essential part of their education. 
Americans were not troubled as we ure in the laying 
out of buildings; they had no “ Ancient Lights” 

roblem te vex them. How that marred and muti- 

ted a building we had plenty of illustrations to show 
in London. If we tackle the subject of commercial 
buildings in the same spirit and with the same enthu- 
sinam as. were displayed by Anierican architects we 
should find there would be a revolution of values for 
this kind of work, and architects would reap the 
benefit of it, 

Mr, H. J. CLARKE (Messrs. Selfridge's) said it had 
been his pleasure to visit America on two occasions, 
with the object of seeing their wonderful stores. What 
hid impressed him most was the simplicity in the 
treatment of the interiors of these buildings, the free- 
dom of motion, the absence of hindrances, and the 
open spaces which all were aiming athers. A building 
may he a lovely building, but facilities for designing 
’ their departments was what they were out for, and if 
they could not adequately plan their departments to 
give service, then the seach would fail, Another 
feature which impressed him in America was the 
architect's general treatment of exteriors. At first he 
wondered how the architectural treatment would deal 
with the great heights, but the examples Mr. Hall had 
thrown on the sereen showed how very ably the diffi- 
culty had been moet. 


Mr. EDWIN T, HALL [#.) said he endorsed very 
strongly Mr. Murray's remarks as to the restrictions 
we are subjected to by the Building Act, They are 
antiquated, and spoil any possibility of imaginative 
planning when a large urea is being dealt with, He 
was associated with a building whose area was about 
two acres in extent, and the difficulties they had had 
i planning by reason of the restrictions of the 
Building Act had heen very great. They quite pr 
sented the large open ear es ae se ae 
feature in the large Americun stores, He started 
designing the building with spacious areas, but had to 
restrict them. He notived that the American stores, 
as a rule, were very plain externally. No doubt that 
was desirable; their vastness prevented their being 
given an ordinary Renaissance treatment. In London, 
however, where heights were restricted, the archi- 
tect had freer scope for the heautifiontion of his 
buildings. A feature of the building in which he 
Was concerned was an attic storey, of about 146 
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feet in length, of life-size sculpture, which he hoped. 
would be an attractive feature in Regent see 
It would at all events give a good sculptor an oppor- 
tumty of impressmg his art on the London public. 
He hoped that when Regent Street was Satahed 
it would be found to compete successfully with the 
American streets. Unfortunately, they were handi- 
capped by having to pay three times as much as 
they would have paid a few years ago when the large 
American buildings were erected, 

Sir HENRY TANNER, ©.B,, 1.8.0, [¥.J; aid he 


quite agreed with what had been said as to the limita-- 
tions them buildings were subjected to in London. 


Restrictions which made them keep under 60 feet in 
height for the top storey seemed a monstrous thing, 
especially in Regent Street, where, he believed, the 
Quadrant was to run up to 80 feet, and 100 feet to the 
roof, This meant 40 feet to be left practically open, 


and there was the great expense of carrying up the 


building to such « height when no use could be made 
ofit. Unless the Crown or the tenants could get the 
regulations relaxed they would be handicapped far 
more largely than by the extra expense caused by the 
rise in prices, With regard to planning, the differenves 
were considerable ax to where the lifts should be. In 
the case of all American stores, apparently, the lifts 
were placed away from the doors, while in London the 
tendency waa to have them near the doors, so that 
purchasers who only wanted to go upstairs need not 
trample over the premises more than was necessary. 
The differences between the American and the British 
practice seemed to be in the area and in the lights. 
He should have thought that, generally, 27 feet and 
2 feet were exaggerated heights for store-rooms. 
Here they varied from 16 or 17 feet to 23 feet, which 
he thought was enough, no matter what the size of 
the store. The width between the columns—viz:, 
22 feet—aeemed rather small. He thought something 
nearer 30 feet would be better, | 

"Mr. J.J. JOASS [ F.] said he had never listened ton 
more interesting Paper. Mr, Hall's remarks concerm- 
ing Wanamaker's store specially interested him, as he 
had attended the opening of ‘that store as the late 
Mr. Burnham's guest. As an instance of the intens« 
interest which the American public displayed in 
architecture, the store was opened by the President of 
the Republic, and he was attended by a bodyguand of 
a full battalion of United States troops, numbering 
over a thousand men. He thought we should have to 
wait a long time in this country before we had an 
opening on that gcale. He sould hot too earnestly 
press on the meeting's attention Mr. Murray's remarks 
as to the necessity for an alteration in the London 
Building Act, There was no doubt that the future 
development of architecture in this country would be 
tlosely identified with the departmental store, prob= 
ably for many years to come, Far more money 
would be spent in that direction than in any other. 
This country would produce as fine stores as any in 
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the world but for these regulations. Now, unless the - 
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highest floor was kept down to 60 feet, a store could not 
be built at-all; it was not a store we got, but a con- 
geries of small shops, which were useless for husiness 
purposes, He hoped some form of combined action 
would result from this or similar meetings. Personally, 
he thought that matter of this sort. was not 90 much 
in the hands of architects asin the hands of traders 
(hemeelves. Architects had very little influence in 
England - the public were not interested in arehitec- 
ture, and even thoae who ought to know better took 
very little interest in it. ‘The financial aspect of the 
problem ought to be put forward distinctly by the men 
who were going to erect these buildings; and he 
thought a determined effort ought to be made, and 
without delay. He agreed with Sir Henry Tanner's 
remark about Regent Street; he (the speaker) had 
uot something to do with one of the buildings there. 
The roof of this would go up to 100 feet ; the top floor 
would be 60 feet from the ground, and all the reat was 
waated, ‘This would be a tremendous handicap; and 
if, in addition, they had to build cross walls with fire- 
resisting doors, the nseless expense carried by such a 
building would be very greatindeed. With regard to 
those croes walls and steel rolling shutters, he noticed 
in Wertheimer's great store in Berlin directly under- 
nenth some of the openings large counters on wheels, 
so that it was impossible for the shutters to come down 
at all. On enquiring the reason, they said: “* We 
wheel these awny when the inspector is coming along, 
and replace them when he leaves!" Such evasions 


ane impossible here. 7 

Mr. ROBT. ATKINSON [F.] said he had been over 
to America, and had fo the view that the extra- 
ordinary efficieney of American architects was due to 
their personal education; also that a great part of the 
success of these buildings was due to the engineer, 
The engineor, both structural and mechanical, played 
a large part in the planning of these buildings, though 
le got practically no credit for it. Also, he thought 
that managers of stores themselves must have much to 
do with the planning. What strack him most was the 
tremendous over-stafling of these stores. Tho staffs 
seemed fifty to a hundred per cent. more than in 
England. “That was due, he was told, to two reasons 
—one is that the staffs shifted about a great deal more 
than here, and the other is that half the staff wore 
very inefficient. About 50 per cent. of the building 
was devoted to staff, stock and packing rooms, In 
Chicago and New York one found a conglomeration of 
these stores ina very small area, and it did not seem 
that the business of any single store was any the worse 
for the competition. They seemed to do better, be- 
cause the packing of so many buildings together drew 


a tremendous concourse of people who would not come 


otherwise, There was another point which we neglect 
very much here—viz., the traffic aspect. The par ne 
of the cars of the people blocked up the street so muc 

that it was practically impossible to find room for a 
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car in the busy time of the day. This agglomeration 
of shops, with their traffic, congests the streets in the 
neighbourhood to such an extent that there was no 
room. for the street traffic, Some method must he 
found of parking these care during bwatiess times. 
With regard to the lift question, in c thicago they were 
pone in escalators from floor to floor, not so much 
pccuuse they were teally useful, but because a lift 
from one floor to the next was a luxury, and they were 
overcrowded and inadequate. Bo, to relieve the con- 
gestion, they were putting in escalators for the firet 
five or six floors, so that for these the people did not 
need to touch the lifts at all, Another point was in 
regard to shop fronts. These stores were 0 enormous 
and carried so many goods that it was impossible to 
show a quarter of the materml, so the shop fronts were 
devoted to uttractive displays which had no connec- 
tion with the trade in the interior. In Marshall Field's 
stores the sliop front was laid out as Pompeian deco- 
ration; even the grand piano was designed in Pom- 
peian fashion, and lay figures dressed in different cos- 
tumes were lounging about-in the windows, which 
showed nothing of the goodsthey had inthestore. The 
front seemed for the purpose of making a tremendous 
display, not so much to show the goods they had to 
sell; they wanted the people indoors for that. 

The PRESIDENT, in putting the vote, said that 
the idea that the height of buildings, or the regulations 
concerning them, should be fixed by the Fire Brigade 
was absurd. The duty of the Fire Brigade was to 
follow the building, not for the building to follow the 
Fire Brigade. The Building Act was admittedly out of 
date, and should long ago have been superseded. Mr. 
Murray properly mera out that the blocks of build- 
inies in Ramet Street were not designed wholly by 
Nash, but were built under Nash’s superintendence ; 
and he would suggest that the Office of Woods and 
Forests, of which Mr, Murray was a distinguished 
official, should help in every possible way towards the 
solution of commercial architecture; and one po'nt 
which should have the Department's serious: con- 
sideration was the idea of preparing clevations for 
buildings before they knew what the plans were. That 
prone may have answered very well with Louis 

[¥. when he built the Place Vendéme. He put up 
the front from Mansaart’s designs, and said,“ You can 
put anything you like behind it.” The owners did so, 
and very ingenious plans they produced, But under 
modern requirements of commercial trading such a 
proceeding was impossible, The plan was the impo 
ant thing, and the elevation must come out of @x- 

ress the plan. The President went on to express the 

nstitute’s appreciation of the attendance of their 
friends who were interested in the commercial side of 
this architecture. The Institute welcomed them not 
merely as a compliment, but for their serious contribu- 
tion to the solution of this great problem. [t was im- 





portant that both commercial men and architects 
should take an interest in architecture, from different 













points: of view, but with the same end; other- 
wise they would never advance. To architects he 
would say that they should concentrate entirely 
on their clients’ requirements and design their 
buildings accordingly. They should put aside 
altogether any idea of building a monument to 
themselves—with the result that they had then to cut 
it about to satisfy the trader's needs. 

Mr. AUSTEN HALL, in expressing his aoknowledy- 
ments for the vote, said that the preparation of the 
Paper and the study that produced it had been a con- 
tinuous pleasure. He thanked Mr. Selfridge extreme- 
ly for his interesting remarks. Few knew more about 
the subject than he, and as architects they owed him 
a great deal, He had taught them something ‘in- 
spiring about the romance of commerce which should 
stimulate theirimagination. He had also given them 
4 new magnificence in their street architecture which 
they should appreciate more and more a4 time went 
on and the full effect of his work in London was felt. 
He (the speaker) had delightful recollections of his 
visit to America, and had returned with a profound 
admiration for American architecture, which he 
thought was at this moment the finest in the world, 
With regard to the building restrictions which 


hampered them so severely, he thought the obvious: 
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UNIFICATION axp REGISTRATION, 
Charter Committee's Interim Report : Resolutions 
of the General Body. 

The Special General Meeting summoned, in the 
terms of the notice-paper, “* for the purposs of obtain- 
ing the sanction of the General Body of Members for 
the Council's proposals as the first step towards the 


unification und registration of the profession,” was. 


duly held on Monday, 22nd March, The President, 
Mr, John W. Simpson, was in the Chair, supported by 
the Viee-Presidents, Hon, Secretary, and, with one or 
two, ¢xerptions, all the London Members of Council. 
There was a good attendance of ordinary members, 

The sutice-paper stated that the Conneil had unani- 
mously adopted the following Report of the Charter 
Committers :— 

Isrenimt Reront or tux Coaures Commrrres. 

1, In compliance with tho instructions of the Council the 
Charter Cotmitice has examined and is tow considering 
the on of unification and registration as it presenta 
iteel{ at the present time, together with the motna whioh 
may best give efleet to the general desire of the profession, 

2. Tn-view of the time that has clapeed since the mandate 
of the General Body was given and the wider outlook now 
apparent, the Charter Committee recommends that the 
Council should eonimon a Special General Meeting at an 
carly date with a view to obtaining sanction for the Council 
to prepare and present for the consideration of the pre 
fession a more extended and comprehensive scheme t an 
that covered by the Resolution of 10l4. | 

a. If this La pee is approved, the Committee sugpes 
that the Council should, also with the eanction of the 
General Meeting, appoint a Committees representative of 
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outcome of the meeting should be to form a Committ 
to urge the reform of the London Building Act. 
strong Committee should be formed to begin a regular, 
definite and successful campaign for the modification 
of thia ridiculous Act which dated fram 1894. The 
regulations were out of date even then, yet we in 192) 
were still governed by them. Millions of money were 
wasted because buildings were not built to fulfil their 


purpose economically and sensibly. With regard to ~ 
the question of finance which Mr, Murray raised, he 
thought what the architect was personally responsible: 


for was the production of something which would be a 


financial auecess, As regards heig it, ik Was not only 


that they got more storeys in a building, bat in New 


York they got magnificent entrance halls as well. One 


Bank he went into was 60 feet to thie ceiling, Such a 
height could not be afforded in « low building, In 
America all the space wag available up above; they 
also got magnificent elevations, and vestibules of 
enormous height. As to the position of lifts, the 
theory in America was that people in walking through 
the building to get to the lift would see and be tempted 
to buy things which they had not intended to buy. 
A prominent architect in America had told him that 
the lifts should be away from the door, but not more 
than 10? feet away. 


the whole profession to prepare such = scheme ns is indi- 
cated above. This Committee should be composed of : 
4. Representatives of Royallnatitute of British Architects, 


Bi. Allied Societins in United Kingdom. 

i. « Afchitectural Association, 

. is i Ses af Architects. 

. + ee Official Architects’ Association. 

F. 5 »  4irohitects" and Surveyors’ Assat. 
ante’ Professional Union, 

i. " » Architects not belonging to any pro. 


fessional organisation 
=A Febraary, 1020 A oe 


The Resolutions to he brought before the meeting 
were printed on the notice-paper as follows :— 
1. “ That this General Meeting of the Royal Tnsti- 
tute of Brith Architects approves of the Council's 
proposal to prepare and present for the consideration 
of the profession « more extended and comprehensive 
scheme than that covered by the Resolutions of 1914." 
2.“ That this General Meeting of the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects approves of the Council's 
proposal to appoint a Committee representative of the 
whole profession to prepare such a schime as is indi- 
cated in the report of the Charter Committee dated 
20th February, 1920," | ‘ky 
The acheme referred to in Resolution No. 1 was 
debated, it should be mentioned, at several! mice ings 
te 191 ise, bape iP lte lith Jan., 27th April, oth 
iv, 13th June, 25th July], and w ly passed 
ae | iy]. and was finally passed as 
L, The Charter to onable the R a onetita n 
“oo Re | ker of anton ae boosts: i 
Ho the first inat At pitersaion | ol i 
_ _ tialifieations fies Chante ca soma t hr 
(6) In the future, and after the first catablishment of the 
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Rogister, 1 em having passed certain prescribed 
teste (seo Clause 5), ; 

that they are qualified for the practice of Architecture. 

~ Fellows af the RL B.A. elected by the Council hereafter 

under Clause 2 of the Supplementa) Charter of 1200 to be 


soribed ‘tests,” Register ving passed pt 


#, All persons a0 inscribed on the Register to have the 
right to call themselves * Registered itecta,"” but only 
Corporate Members of the R.1. B.A. to have the right to call 
_ 3. In the first instance there ahall be inscribed on the 


ister s— 
(a) ae Fellows, Associates, and Licentiates of the 


LBA. 

(8) All such members of Allied Societies in the United 
Kingdom ae are engaged in the practice of Architec- 
tare and are recommended by the Councils of those 
Suoieties and approved by the Council K.1-B.A- 

(c) Any person who shall prove to the astiataction of the 

© “Counell of the. ALBA. that at the date of the 

granting of the Charter he had been for at least tun 

your engaged aa a pean in the bona fide practice 

of Architecture, or had served for ten years ax pupil, 

apprentice, or assistant, or partly ae one and partly 

as the other, to a person or ns who at the date 

of the granting of the Charter is or are entitled to be 

enrolled on the Register and who shall be approved 

by the Council of the R.L B.A. 

No applications for admissions to the Register under 3 (6) 

and 3 te) to be entertained after six months from the date 
af the granting of the Charter. | 

4. Every Architect on the Register must sign a form af 
declaration prescribed by the Council. : 

5. The “ proscribed teeta” shall bo the Examinations 
qunlif for admixsion to membership of the B.1B.A., 
and the feea payable for entering for each Examinations 
shall be identical with the feea payable by candidates for 
the R.1.B.A. Examinations, Candidates who have passed 
a Examinations shall be eligible for membership of the 

i. 1. BoA. ; 
(An annual fs couhogty fee shall be payable to the 
R.LB.A. by all Architects on the inn ies tS 

7. The Register to be administered by the Registration 
Board of the B.LB.A., whoee functions aball be limited to 
supervision of the Register, to investigation of complaints 
in regard to the professional conduct of any person on the 
Register, and to reporting to the Council of the R.1 B.A. 
on Matters connected with the Register only. The Board's 
powers to be limited to reporting to the Council, by whom 
the required action will be taken. | | 

8. Representation on the Registration Board and for the 
specific purposes only as defined in Clause 7 to be given to 
Licentiates and to Registered Architects not being Cor- 
porate Member or Licentiates. In all other regards the 
constitutional position af the Licentiates tm romain as at 


nt. 
0. The number af members of the Registration Board 


not to exceed 23, in the proportion of 10 Fellows, 7 Asso- 
dintes, and 6 Registered Architects, of whom at lenst 3 
should be Licentiates, until such date as the clnas of Licen- 
tiates shall have expired. 
10. The Council te conaist of :— 
l President (Fellow). 
4 Vieo-Presidents (Fellows). 


| Hon. Sanicparet ih Fellow) 
6 Chairmen of Standing Com- 
mittees (Fellows). 
1 Chairman of Board of Archi- 
tectural Education (Fellow). 
15 Ordinary Members (Fellows), 
10 Associate Members. 
® Past Prowidents ( Pellows). 4 
1 Representative of the Architectural Association 
(Fellow or Assoviate). | ; 


Ex officio 


UNIFICATION AND REGISTRATION 
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The Preajdent or other te niative, being » 
Fellow of the E.1. BA, at every Allied Society 
in the United Kingdom having not less than 50 
uf its members on the Register (or such other 
number aa the Council may from time to time 
determine), [Allied Societies having less than 
0 members'on the Regivter to be represented 

on the Council in rotation, | | 
11. The B.1. B.A, to bo empowered to iszue a ecale of foes 

payable to Architects on the Register. 

9, The B.L BA, to have enlarged powers of holding 


ia The By-jaw in regard to the Board of Architectural 
Eduestion to be revised #0 a to confer upon certain Schools 
of Architecture the privilege of 





representation on the 


Board. 


‘At the final debate, on the 29th June 1914, the 
following Resolution was passed :—* That as the pro- 
"aT have received the approval of members, the 

olicitors to the Institute be instructed by the Council 
to prepare the necessary petition for submission to the 


Privy Council.” This direction remained inabeyance 
owing to the war. 


Before formally opening the debate on the 22nd 
March the President said that it might be convenient 
to point out that the resolutions before the Meoting 
did not commit them to any definite scheme or pobcy, 


but merely provided the machinery for preparing ancl 


submitting one to the Institute. He reminded them 
that it was the business of s Special General Meeting 
to deal -with the matters for which it was specifically 
convened—in effect, to adopt, or to reject, the pro- 
posals on the agenda, Amendments, if any, must be 
constructive—that is, the thing proposed may be done 
in a different way, but-it was not in order to propose 
adifferent thing. He hoped the business might be got 
through quickly, as he was anxious to leave time for an 
informal discussion afterwards, at whieh members 
sales make teeful songeNtions, which would be care- 

illystenographed for the guidanceof those concerned. 
The resolutions would be moved from the Chair, and 
he should ask an Associate, Mr. Horace Cubitt, to 


second the first resolution. Major Barnes, M-P., who 


was to have seconded the second resolution was, he 
was sorry to say, detained by his dutibs in the House 
of Commons, and Mr. Waterhouse would second that 
resolution. ; | | 
Mr, Sypvev Penns [F.]; If the resolutions be 
passed, will that mean that the Institute approves: 
amalgamation with any Society ! | 


a 


The Prestpent : [t willnot commit the Institute to 
any policy ; it clears the ground go that we may go 
on if we please. 

The Presipent then addressed the Meeting as 
follows: ;— | ; 

We have met, gentlemen, on business of some im- 
portance ; important rather, perhaps, on account of 
what it implies, than of what we ahall actually do to- 
night. olay the Foundation Stone does not in itself 
advance the building very far, but it signifies that the 
underground work has been prepared, and that the 
superstructure is commenced. The basis of our pre- 
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sent enterprise was provided during the Presidency of 
Sir Reginald Blomfield in 1914, when you sanctioned 
in principle certain modifications of the Charter. We 
hope to-night to lay the Foundation Stone of a great 
construction, the Unification of the Profession, J shall 


be thankful indeed if this structure can be completed 


during my Presidency, for [ believe that [could render 
no better service to those who have placed me in this 
Chair, : 

The war has taught us many lessons ; none greater 
than that of the value of united effort under single 
control. I need not dwell on this point; we are ull 
convinced that so long as we speak with different (and 
sometinies with inevitably dissentient) voices, we shall 
never obtain that hearing, and that influence, in public 
affairs, to which our great profession is entitled, 
Unity is Strength, | 

Let me explain the precise reasons for calling this 
Meeting. It will be within your recollection that on 
the 20th June; 1014, it was decided by the General 
Body to proceed with a registration scheme, of which 
the principles were scheduled in thirteen clauses. This 
decision involved the preparation of a new Charter - 
and & Resolution was passed. on the same day," That, 
as the proposals have received thea ppraval of members, 
the Solicitors to the Fngtitute be instructed by the Couneil 
to prepare the necessary petition for submission to the 
Privy Couned.” The war broke out immediately 
afterwards; and this direction remained, perforce, in 
abeyance, * 

But, as soon as your new Council was elected, they 


set up a Committee to consult with the Solicitors, and 


settle, as directed, the instructions forthe new Charter. 
This Committee comprised : The President, the Hon. 
Secretary (Mr. Keen), a Vice-President (Mr. Cross), 
Mr. Cubitt, Mr. Davidye, Mr. Stanley Hall, Mr. Peach, 
and Mr. Maurice Webb, | 
Now, at thelr very first meeting, the Council had 
also determined to make another effort to consolidate 


the Profession and passed a unanimous Resolution to. 


that eflect—viz.; “ The Council of the Royal Institute 
t4 determined to makea Jurther effort to winfythe Archi- 
tectural profession and 1s about to consider the best means 
of attaining this object.” 

-You may ask, why have all these months passed 
without definite action. The reason is, not the fault 
of the Charter Committee, but my unfortunate illness 
at the very outset of the new Session. The Charter 
Committee went on with their work in the meantime, 
hut, os they proceeded, it became more and more 
evident to them that circumstances had changed, dur- 
ing the five years or more since the 1914 Resolutions 
were passer, and that the General Body onght to be 
consulted as to whether a more extended and com- 
prehensive” scheme should not be prepared, It 
seemetl obvious that to deal only with the Charter 
night not be consistent with the Council's intention to 
hring about unity ; on the contrary, « cut-and-dried 
proposal, expecially one which fell in any way short of 
satisfying the universal desire for internal concord, 
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ight provoke serious opposition ; mighteven widen 
the aloe between the members of Ee: peer emnion 
within the Institute and those outside it. With this 
view, so soon as I was able to take part in the dis- 
cussions of the Committee, I entirely concurred, 

This brings ws to the purpose of the First Resolu- 
tion, which is merely to clear the ground for further. 
action, The resolution runs : 

“That this General Meeting of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects approves of the Coundil’s 
propezal to prepare and present for the con- 
sideration of the profession a more extended 
and comprehensive scheme than that covered 
by the resolutions of 1914." 


Mr. Honack Overrr (4,] said that, speaking ea one 
af the Assorinte repreacntatives on the Counell, he would 
like first to express on their behalf their appreciation of an 
Associate being asked to second this most important 
resclution. In times past some of the Associates used to 
feel that they were not sufficiently conmlted in regard to 
changes in the affairs of the [netitute which vitally affected 
them. He was sure that the calling of this Meet would 
make it clear to the Associates that they were receiving 
every possible consideration in this question, Lt scored 
to him that for some time past the Inetitute had had 
alternative policies :. the policy of exclusion, and the policy 
ofinclosion, At one time it adopted almost en Bal 
of exclusion; it restricted ite membership to thoan who 
either were already Fellows or were Associates throuph 
examination, Then, some ten years ago, it decided to 
admit the Licentiate class. By taking that atep the Insti- 
— ein poliey areal one of exclusion to one of in- 
clusion, and he suggested that the Present pre lta pre. 
coed towards unification and registration n foe posiaalon 
waa merely an-extension af the step taken some time back 
to bring in the Licentiate class. He. ‘ated that niem- 
bers, and particularly Associates, ahould look hack on the 
last ten yours and aec what had happened through the 
introduction of the Licentiate class, Acnumber of Asao- 
eg PN anes Was oe of them, he waa jase 
op to the scheme, but their opposition was overruled, 
see noy ther had the oppurtunity of looking back over a 
considerable period with this now class, He thonght they 


Must all admit that if there had heen any Toss to individual 


members—it was very doubtful indeed if there had been 
any—yet as regards the gain he-was sire the whole pro. 
feasion hod gained moat considerably, (Applause.) Mom- 
bers, he was sure, would agree that among the Licentiates 
were numbers of architects who were # credit to the Insti- 
tute, and it would have been a had thing for the Inatitute if 
they had remained outaide it. He would mention one 
matter in regard to which the Lioentiste class had been of 
very great value to the Institute—-viz., in the negotiations 
which the President hind recently carried on vo anccessfull 
with the Government on the question of bousing work an 
the feet for such work. HH, instead of speaking for the In 
Homber of inembers the President now represen be, the 
Government had been able to tell him that he epeke only 
for some two or three thousand architects, practically a 
Ininority of the profession, it would not have baa neu tober 
to have got the most satisfactory arranpement with the 
Government which had been agreed on. The pretent pro- 
posal was solely to extend what waa done when the Licentl- 
ates were brought in, to carry it through to its Jogical termi: 
nation, to have « policy of inclusion to fin fullest Sxient 
He pazag! manus in seconding the resolution, ‘ 
Mr. Heneser A. Wercn [4.) moved’ that after the 
word “scheme " there be added the words “ for unification 
and registration of the easion.” As resolution No, 1 
manifestly referred to the unification and rogistraon of 
the profession, those words abould be embodte 















Mr. Perks seoonded the amendment. The resolution, he 
said, abould be as dofinite as possi. Might he take it that 


the anawer to the question just put wae that the 
meeting was not pledged to amalgamation with any society 
and that they had a clean sheet before them ? 

The Paestorsxt, in reply, snid that he had already 
pointed ont that these resol 
to no definite policy or scheme, but were for setting up 
machinery for preparing 4 scheme. 

After some disenesion Mr, Welch's amendment to insert 
=i the rains ratike id a words " for the unification 
and registration a aon” Waa put to the mee 
and carried, 24 Fellowa voting for aie 18 Fa Sere 
Associates for and a very few agninet. 

Mr. Peservan M, Fnasen [F.] ond Mr. Dewissa Josern 
°F.) having asked that the resolutions of 1014 might be 
read, the Preaident directed the Secretary to read a précis 
of the scheme adopted by the Resolution of 20th June, 1014 
leer obore). 

Mr. Syosev Peaxs: The proposal wae to alter our 
Charter, to go to the Privy Conneil for a scheme of regia- 
tration. That ia a definite and final thing which hes been 
agit and cannot be extended. I should therefore 

io te know what fa meant by the resolution which mays 
that the Committees ia to prepare a more extended and 
oom ensive acheme “ for unification and registration." 

The Peesspest: That is your own amendment, Mr. 
Porkas. 

Mr. Penks: I want to know what the Committee are 


goingtodo, [ seconded the amendment becanse I dislike 
vague resolutions ; one Man says t mean one thing, and 
another that they moan somethi But with regard 


to registration, wo are pledged to go to the Privy Conneil 
to get our Charter amended #0 a3 to give ua power of regis- 
tration. We cannot go higher than the Privy Council. 
A littl: information on those lines would cloar the air. 

Mr. Ks GamMect [F.] anid be thought Mr. Perks wae 
going outside the needs of the case. He himeclf was quite 
aa apprehensive as Mr. Perks waa as to the mischief of 

aing an easy-going resolution which might eventually 
lthe Institute in an undesirable pantie: He gathered 
from the President's statement that = Committee had 
thoroughly considered the question with a view to laying 
their Evo before the Institate. It would be open to 
members by-and-by, when the proposals wore before them, 
ta raise objections and propose amendments, Mr, Gam- 
mel] concluded by suggesting that any future voting should 
he taken aa one entire vote, and not be aplit mp inta 

The Prestpent, aoswering the last point, explained that 
there waa no desire to differentiate. The object of voting 
acparately was to ensure that the meeting was in order 
under By-law 65 in having the requisite nomber of Fellows 

) nt, and also to see that no Licentiates were voting. 
In order, however, that the voting might be taken en flor, 
be would ordera count to be taken, [This waa acoordingly 
done by show of hands, when 43 Fellows wore counted and 
13 Associates. 


The resoln es as amendod, was then put from the Chair, 
and carried unanimously. . 

The Prestpent: With regard to the Second 
Resolution. You will remember that, in 1911, a acheme 
was proposed to you for the amalgamation of the 
Society of Architects and the Royal Institute, This 
foiled, and it failed because of the very obstacle which 
this Second Resolution, now before us, is intended to 
avoid, A ent-and-iried scheme was b t forward 
—involving some sacrifice of the position ef our 
members, expecially perhaps that of our examined 
Associates—without first making sure that it was 
acceptable to those chiefly concerned with its effect. 
Instead, therefore, of bringing up # scheme of which 








utions committed the meeting - 


the substance is previously unknown, we intend that 
representatives of all the interests in the profession 
shall have their share i its framing. We are all at 
one in seeking to ~ promofe the advancement of Ciril 
Architecture,” aa our Charter has it, and to improve 
the position of practising architects. But we have not 
all the same views as to the best method of attaining 
these objects; there are various interests to consider, 
some local, some particular—I am sure none which 
are selfish, or unwilling to give and take in order te 
further the common end. Let us therefore take all 
into our counsels from the start, instead of adopting 
the policy of trying to get those who have had no part 
i it8 preparation to accept a preconceived, and pet- 
haps unpalatable, idea. The delegates appointed can 
thus keep their Councils or constituents in touch with 
matters as they proceed, and whatever scheme is 
formulated be agreed ab initio by the whale profession 
before it is promulgated for general acceptance. The 
Committee we propose for this purpose must meces- 
sanly be a large one, butit- will not need to meet often 
asa whole. [ hope that general principles may be 
laid down at the first meeting, and an Executive 
Ee to draft details, which can be circulated to 
the other members for their criticiam and observa- 
tions, You may wonder how representation is to be 
obtained by those architects who do not belong to any 
recognised Society. We propose to place our Galleries 
at their vin eae a a them to meet here for the 
purpose of electing their delegates. A special meeting, 
for the aame purpose, will also be called for Licen- 
tiates + the other Bodirs named in the Resolution will 
make theirown arrangements. The fixing of the pro- 
portionate numbers of the respective representatives 
will be rather a delicate matter, which we must leave 
in the hands of the Council. It will involve considera- 
tion of statistics, and discussions which could not be 
held in open meeting without inviting trouble; the 
Council will regard their duty in this respect as judi- 
cial, and arbitrate as fairly as possible. At the same 
time the question of numbers is not quite ao important 
as it may appear at first sight, since itis clear that no 
mere majonty vote on a scheme will satisfy our object. 
We must be unanimous about it, oras nearly so as may 
be practicable in a still imperfect world. One word 
more before I move the Resolution. Weare all proud 
to belong to the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
the oldest, and most important, Architectural Society 
inthe world, Its organisation and administration are 
the envy and admiration of our brother architecta the 
world over. Our critics are, for the most part, within 
our own borders, and even they might sometimes he 
well-advised to invert the ancient parable, and bewate 
that the mote im their own eye does not blind them to 
the beam in that of their neighbour. You may be 
sure that your Council and your President have at 
heart the interests of this Royal Institute, and will 
effectually safeguard them, I will now move the 
Second Resolution—viz,, * That this General Meeting 





of the Royal Institute of British Architects approves 
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af the Council's proposal to appoint a Committee repre- 
sentative of the whole profession to prepare such a 


scheme as is indicated in the Repart of the Charter 


Committee dated 20th February 1920." Then we go 
on :— This Committee to be composed of represen- 
tatives. of the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
representatives of the Allied Societies in the United 
Kingdom, of the Architectural Association, of the 
Society of Architects, of the Official Architects’ Asso- 
ciation, of the Architects’ and Surveyors’ Assistants 

Professional Union, and of Architects not belonging to 
any professional organisation.” [f you can suggestany~ 
body that is notincluded inthat list, I shallbemuchob- 
lived, because we want everybody included, Mr. Water- 
house will be good enough to second that resolution. 

Me Pav. Wateanovar /F.), in seconding the reso- 
lution, said he did so as the intermediate generation of a 
family whose association with the Inatitute would prove, 
he hoped, in the long ron to have been a long one. The 
President had Jaid before them the proposal that they 
should set ap o deliberative ocsembly, The beat thing 
members could do wae not to deliberate beforehand, but to 
leave the deliberation to this asszemidy. But he had one 
excellent reason for seconding it; he wished, in the moat 
public manner possible, to show his entire sympathy with 
the generous and general spirit of sympathy in which thia 
resolution had been framed. 

Mr. H. ©. Comnetrre [F.] anid: that it ought not to be 
forgotten that there were Allied Societies other than those 
in the United Kingdom. Out of 3! Allied Societies 11 were 
notin the United Kingdom, He suggested that the reao- 
lotion should be enlarged so that the Allied Societies aver- 
sens might become intimately connected with the work of 
the Institute in the Mother Country, Architecture con- 
eorned not only Great Enitain but tho wholo of the British 
Empire, When unification was altainnd) the one great 
aim of the profeesion would be to realise far higher ideals 
in education, eo that they should be not only a profession 
ef architects, but representatives of the art of architer- 
ture us it was practised not in England alone, but, in tho 
whole of the British Empire. | 

The Paesrant, after some disctieaion, suggested the dele- 
Hion of the words “in the United Kingdom.” This would 
allow all the Allied Societies to be represented, Some one vr 
more in the home country could be nominated to represent 
them, inthe same way aa he (the Cheeta tee pre be 
honour of representing Canada at the International Commit- 
ton Phat bad gone a for some time und worked very well. 
The Meeting indicated ite unanimous approval of the 
nity igi io Mr. Goorge Hubbard [F.], the President 
anid that Thi Belfast Society not being an Allied Society 
might be brought in by amending the last category, 50 na 
ta read: “ Architects not belonging to any of the abovo- 
mentioned professional orgunisationa.” 
virile ae Seaanir {P.] (New Zealand), speaking 
oo behalf of the New Zealand Inatitute of Architeris— 
an Allied Society which already has rgistration—ex- 

hie hearty appreciation of the way the amendmont 

ad been paseo, He hod greatly wished that the Allied 

Sreivties in the Dominion of New Zealand should be nasao- 

ciated with the Institute in this great work, but he sup- 

posed there had been some good reason for leaving them 

out, and had therefore not intendod to speak, but to send 
a communication in writing. | 

‘The second rewolution, aa amended, was then put from 
the Chair, and earried unanimously, amid loud agrplause, 

‘The Paesipent congratulated the meeting on the 
work accomplished that evening. They had done, he 
said, perhaps even more thanappeared on paper. He 
was not sure that they had not already unified the 
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profession. By setting up this Commuttee, representa- 
tive of all the interests of he ee they had 
formed a body which, if it pleased them later to make 
it permanent, would become the General Council of 


Architects, Royal College of Architects, anything they 


pleased to call it, and such a body would be representa 
tive of the whole profession. (Questions of education 
and examination would probably be dealt with by o 
more glorified Board of Architectural Education than 
the present one—and he money hope under the 
ganie Chairman. (Hear, hear.) KR Sete and a 
host of other political matters could be dealt with by 
such a General Council as he had mentioned, That 
was a first suggestion, but no doubt some would 
have much wiser and better Sil eau to make for the 
benefit of the new Committee which had been formed. 
As there still remained time for discussion the ae 
would be glad to hear the views of any who 
thought upon the subject. 

Mr. W. F. Duvings [4.) said the President bad spoken 
very troly when be soid that the meeting that evening was 
for the purposs of clearing the ground. They had not only 
cleared the ground, but had dug the foundations, and de- 
cided that the building should be of « permanent character. 
Now they had to divonsa the question of the style of archi- 
tecture on which the ballding should be planned. They 
might not, he feared, be quite «0 unanimous in this, but he 
trusted it would be possible to decide at least the lines 
the building should take, and that it should be per- 
manent in character, one which should for ever inapire the 
profemion. (Applause. ) | 

Mr. Heenenr A. Ween [A,] eatd what, while he 
agreed with the President that the meeting that evening 
hed probably done a greater work than it lonew, it wae of 
vital importance: that it should be followed up very. care- 
fully, and at once, hy the body which had been created for 
that purpose: He suggested that they ehould get into 
direct touch, and as quickly oa possible, with all the Sorin: 
fics at present connected, ¢ven remotely connected, with 
architecture, in the British Isles particularly, and abroad 
as for as practitable, taking into consideration the geo 
graphical situation, which made it difficult to get resulta 

aiekly, What the Institute had neglected in the an 
should be «a lesson for the future; they ahould get into 
toneh at onne with the Societies in the provinces. The 
Altied Societies in the past hed been left ton much te them- 


selves, the Institute had taken too littl: interest in them, 


With regard 16 the question of unifcation and registration, 
if o nomber of member on the Committes whoa were best 
suited to tramp the country were sent from time to time 
te do propaganda work in every centre in which there was 
an Allied Society they would succeed in educating the 
whole profession along the lines over which it waa intended 
to procéend, Then, when jt came te the launching of the 
achome, the ground would be cleared, and there would be 
little «difficulty to face, Another point: the ceaenee of 
auecees would be the measure of publicity which they gave 
to their work, Anything opproashing « cut-and-drind 
acheme, worked out behind closed doors and in water-tight 
compariments, was doomed at the outeet—a scheme 
launched on those lines would he still-born. They should 
aot to work to got a Charter which would removn at once 
and for oll time the disabilities onder which any section of 
the Institute, as at present constituted, laboured. Aw As 
member of the Associate class he would make special refor- 
ence to those unfortunate By-laws which kept a large aeo- 
tion of the [natitute without a vote, ae 
The Pexsipest, in closing the meeting, aald that the 
Counoil were well aware of the advisability of potestins 
with the work quinkly, and fora very good reason: that. 
this Committee of the whole profeesion should decide to 
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promulgate a [tegiatration Bill they would do so unde 
eh tirenmytances ae had never belore presen ted them 
selves, for thtre was good reason to believe that the Sur- 
veyors’ Inatitution and the Institution of Civil Engineers 
wert likely to join with them, and if all three professions 
went forward together at the same time they would have o 
vow! chanee of getting what they wanted. Therefore the 
mimting might rest scsured that no time would be lost. 


THE HOUSING EXHIBITION AT THE 
INSTITUTE. 
By Professor 5. D. Apsnean [F.]. 

Tas collection of plans for the layout of housing 
achemex and of designs for houses represents the 
contribution which the profession is making to the 
nuitional effort to provide Fehon Onginally collected 
jaan exhibit at the Ideal Homes Exhibition, where, 
unfortunately, it was not very well shown, it- was 
decided by the Council of the Tostitute to re-hang it 
in the rooms of the R.TB.A. before dispersion. It is 
the first occasion when an opportunity has been 
afforded of reviewing and comparing the designs of 
architects for post-war munictpal housing schemes. 
Whilst few exhubitions of the R.J-B.A. have appeared 
less attractive to the casual observer, few have been 
of greater importance, representing, us this exhibition 
does, a frst instalment of work that is almost entirely 
new to the profeasion. 

It is impossible to dwell for long on the varying 
interesta of the different schemes without being struck 
with the enormous influence of the plan of the 
Hampstead Garden Suburb, without perceiving that 
the Ministry's Manual has been text and sermon in 
every detail, and without realizing that the require- 
ments of communities so vividly expressed in the 
buildings of old towns and villages are oither provided 
ata Venture or are entirely wanting. What does this 
ean?) Tt nmieans that the housing schemes of the 
country are not the details of a development laid out 
In accordance with the broader principles of town 
planning. It means that they lnck the reality of an 
orgunic structure, and, taken as a whole, can never 
adequately satisfy all the blossoming needs of the 
modern communty. But this is no fault of the 
architectand technician ; it is, unfortunately, the fault 
of a harassed Government, which, in its haste to build 
houses, has devoted tou little attention to the inport- 
ant though more obscure problems that form the basis 
of regional and town planning. 

A reference to examples of groupe of buildings in old 
towns ond villages demonstrates the importance of 
providing a nucleus, or, as the Americans termi it, a 
neighbourhood centre toevery community; of limiting 
the number of houses that are ta come within the 
rudins of iteinfluence ; and, in the case of communitirs 
on the confines of big towns, of emphasising the main 
approach, be it by rail or road. For the purpose of 
40 anulysis of # town it may be said that in a town 
thers are but three types of roads; traffic roads, 






promenade, and approaches. The second is. often 
combined with the first, and the third is strictly not a 
rou but a way. Here ia an SHpcesnnity for giving 
expression and character to the layout; these roads 
should be designed quite differently, Interest in a 
layout that is nothing more than pattern making 
cannot conceivably compare with interesta that are 
the expression of things social and real. The one is 
mevhanioal, the other vital. , 

Reviewmg the exhibits in the order of their impoart- 
ance, firet consideration should perhaps be given to 
the schemes suboitted by the larger provincial cities, 
The proposals of Manchester, Liverpool, Sheffield and 
Bristol are well represented: 

At Manchester the work has been divided between 
ee of architects who, grouped under chairmen, 
ave prepared schemes for different areas within the 
near confines of the city, No enticiam of the results 
attained would be fair and just without reference to 
the lovation of theirsites and their general topography, 
The near suburbs of Manchester are admittedly not 
Nature's chosen beauty spota: For the most part 
Manchester is almost a perfectly level city, and 
interest, must be artificially produced. Moreover, it is 
a big eity and has arrived at a stage in its development 
where great importanoe attaches to itssuburban traffic 
problems. It cannot be said that in the choice of sites 
for its housing schemes it has shown that foresight and 
acumen which characterises its every endeavour in 
other fields. Sites at Wilbraham Road and south of 
Dickenson Road should not be built upon, but should 
be kept open forthe benefit of the more crowded areas 
inthe vicinity. The sites chosen are too big and too 
fow, They should have been scattered about in 
smaller areas conspletely outside the confines of the 
city. It is hardly the fault of the atchitecta engaged 
that, in their endeavour to supply the required 12 to 
the acre over such vast areas and without considera- 
tion to the public interests and requirements of a com- 
pletely organised community, their schemes should 
reveal a oertain measure of monotony. Asan effortto 
obtain interest in the disposition of the houses their 
one objective has been the cul-de-sac. The new popu- 
lation is to be stabled installs. One wonders whether 
the grid-iron seheme for the Wilbraham Road area is 
the seriony effort of un oninformed expert or the 
enunciation of a principle set up in conscious oppa- 
sition to modern methods and modern thought 

Liverpool shows three schemes, at Lark Hill, Ei 
Lane Drive and Long Moor Lane, the work of the 
officials of the municipality. The Lark Hill scheme 
provides 2.561 houses, To group together so large a | 
number of practically similar houses having practically 
the same accommodation and provided for the same 
class, and without any apparent effort to create an 
organic whole, means that its inhabitants will sooner 
or lnter grow weary of the monotony and return to the 
older but more interesting parta of the town. The 
plans suffer from bad draughtsmanship; the system 
of road plotting ia too mechanical, sd: the architer. 
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tural ability shown both in the planning and in the 
elevations of the houses is far below that displayed in 
other schemes where Liverpool architects have been 


emypuio | 

sie for Bristol which have been prepared 
in the office of the Borough Engineer are freer from the 
monotony of the repeated cul-de-sac than those of 
Manchester and Liverpool, but suffer from an exces- 
sive interest in what is merely mechanical road plan- 
ning and patterning, A circus to a road intersection 
i a cheap interest at best, and becomes cheaper 
still whan, as at the Knowle area, it m continually 
repeated, . | | aN 

The area at Sea Mills covers [87 acres, Its shopping 
area in the centre ia wrongly placed. [thas very poor 
connections with the matin roads of approach. Its 
communal interests, its shopa, etz., should have been 
concentrated on these, | 

Other areas are Fis ponds, Horfield, Bedminster, 
and St. George. _ Generally the Bristol schemes are.of 
greater interest than those of Manchester and Liver- 

|, but all architectural planning, such as the siting 
of public buildings and the. shaping of road inter- 
sections, is thoroughly bad. An oblong building 
placed on a formal site of crescent shape is not to be 
rivommended, nor is the placing of any building on 
what is essentially an-open space of formal design. 

The layout plans for areas about Sheffield, hy Mr. 
Edwards, are far in advance of those of the other 
large towns, Their chief defect is their lack of pro- 
vision of sites for public buildings and places of pub- 
lic interest, and if, as designs, they may be deseribed 
aa tame, they at-any rate are not mechanical, nor 
are they dependent on the interest of the cul-de-sac. 
Mr. Edwards exhibits many designs for houses. The 
type of sash window he uses is too high in its propor- 
tions for a small house, and it is a pity to introduce 
paddle-wheel relieving arches where he feels interest 
is required. His house plans are notoriously clever, 
and well worthy of close attention. | 

Before leaving the big towns, a word about a comi- 
petition design for a scheme at Glasgow, by Mr. R. 
Dann, an example of an immense scheme a mile 
and a half long and over half a milo wide, with in- 
terests scattered in every direction, No main 
thoroughfare contains as it should a general grouping 
of public buildings, Something of this kind is neede 
to give backbone to the whole scheme. | 

Perhaps one of the largest of the housing schemes, 
not a municipal effort, is that at Woolwich, the lay- 
out being by Mr, J.3. Gibson and Mr. Maxwell Ayrton. 
This isshown in a coloured perspective, but the lack 
of a plan makes it difficult to understand. The 
scheme seems to be far too big. 

~ Another important scheme, shown on a plan that 
ia very beautifully rendered, is that at Frodingham, 
inca, for the Redbourne Hill Iron and Coal (o., Ltd. 
The architecta ure Messrs. Shepherd and Harris. The 
shopping centro would appear to be at the wrong end 
‘of the scheme; it should be nearest the works,whereas 
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the side next the works containa the recreative area. 
Ao existing cemetery in the centre 14 an unfortunate 
feature. | 

Swanpool, Lincoln, by Messrs. Thompson, Hennell 
and James, is a scheme commenced early in the war, 
It is a good layout, marred by the unfortunate shia 
of its civic centre; @ aquare set diagonally, with th 
site for its public hall squeezed out of one corner. 
The site of tts shops is not very satisfactory either. 
Some good house plans are shown. , 

It would be impossible to do more than refer to one 
or two of the more interesting of the smaller schemes. 
Smaller schemes, which are not involvedin difficulties 
and complexities contingent upon schemes containing 
from 1,000 to 2,000 houses, are generally much more 
easily dealt with. | 

Mr. Arch. 5. Soutar shows some charming urban 
cottages at Kensington, and his 1909 scheme for Ruis- 
lip Northwood is well worth study as illustrating the 
effect of atandardising types and adjusting them so 
as to produce picturesque grouping. 

Messrs. Wheeler and Goodman show two thoroughly 
well thought out little schemes at Horsham and Arun- 
del. They have exceedingly well arranged road sec- 
tions. The house plans are perhaps marred by hiav- 
ing the baths on the ground floor, 

Mr. Herbert A. Welch shows a nice little scheme of 
about 0 houses at Sherborne, His house plans are 
novel, with their through sculleries and covered yard 
spaces. They appear expensive. 

Mr, Percy Houfton shows an interesting mining 
village on a bill side at Abercarn: It is a question as 
to whether his cross rouds rising up the hill are not 
too strained an effort, to produce an exact aegment of 
a circle. 

Messrs: Lockwood and Abercrombie show a big 
development at Wrexham. The site is a narrow 
strip of land, 3,500 ft. long. They show two parallel 
roads; a main traffic road and a-parkway; a main 
cross road connects the acheme at an open crescent in 
the centre. Perhaps greater interest could have been 
ooncentrated here. 

Mesars. Niven and Wigglesworth show a charming 
group of cottages at Watford drawn in bird's-eye 
perspective, As cottage designs those of Mr. George 
Hornblower ar: especially charming. He shows 
echemes at Hendon and Tenterden, | 

Amongst others well worthy of study are three lav- 
outs on Welsh hillsides by Mra. Alwyn Lloyd, and the 
photograph of « hillside grouping of cottages in con- 
crete at Hardwick by Messrs. Dunn and Curtis Green 
shows an exceedingly picturesque adaptation of plan 
and ¢levation to the peculiarities of the site, 

Although this first acrious effort of the architects 
to design houses and group them for the masses, shows 
that they are very largely experimenting and doing 
many things at a venture, vet it niust be admitted 
that, taken asa whole, they have made « notable con- 
tn bution to the moat important undertakingin which 
the nation is at the moment engaged. Thev have 
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brought resource and imagination to bear on a sub- 
ject which, during halfa century, had become barren 
of all interest, stereotyped and monotonous to an 
alarm'ng degree, 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
The Future of our Church Architecture. 
26, Landon Road, Neath, 8. Wales, 
livh March, Lit, 
To the Editor, Jounxar R.1.B.A.,— 

Sie,—Mr. Statham, in his recent article, has 
omitted an important consideration bearing on the 
style of ourchurches. Surely the outatanding charac- 
teristic of a church, aa of any other building, should be 
suitability to its purpose, without which all other 
qualities ure valueless, The purpose of a church is 
to provide a suitable place for public worship, and, if 
possible, the design should be such as will help the 
worshipper to attain to a reverent attitude of mind. 
In other words, it should be associated with previous 
uctaof worship. I submit that the only architectural 
style that fulfils this condition in this country is 
Gothic, for the simple reason that the vast majority of 
churches in this country are builtin that style. It is 
sald that the medieval type of church plan is not 
sulted to modern requirements. Is it beyond our wit 
to alter the plan watkiont altering the essentials of the 
structure '—Yours faithfully, _ 

Eowrs Surra, [4.}. 


Mr. Hambidge's Paper on Greek Design. 
45, Blenheim Crescent, WAL, Det Marek 1920. 
To the Editor, Jounwat R.1.B.A.— 

Sim.—Having had the advantage of being present 
at Mr, Hambidgo’s interesting lecture at the Insti- 
tute on 25rd February, and of inspecting the dia- 
grams published in the last issue of the Jovrnan, I 
an Venturing upon a criticism of some aspects of 
his theory. Representative’ artists. have already 
expressed their views about his propaganda, hut it 
nay also. be relevant to consider how the matter 
appials to,o mathematician, As it was my inte to 
specialise in mathematics for many years before it 
occurred to me to tackle the still more difficult aub- 
ject of art, I should like to offer a few remarks upon 






Mr. Hambidge’s highly original use of mathematical 
terms and figur 


Ln npreenine hid theory with architects | have 
notined that halfof them ar frankly hostile, and say 
that mechanical rules cannot be applied to art; the 
other half, who perhaps have not troubled to deve- 
lop their mathematical talent, are easily persuaded 
hat an argument containing many references to 
geometry ond arithmetic must necessarily be very 
profound and entirely beyond their competence to 
critica, It is possible; however, to adopt a position 
midway between these two, While being firmly of 
opinion that art should be guided by rules, one may 


GREEK DESIGN 


still reject the rules of Mr. Hambidge; and while 
revering the noble science of mathematics, one may 
remuin unconvinoed of the relevance to art of the 
particular calculations which he has set before us, 

In the first place, what strikes me is bis abuse of 
mathematical terms. Mr. Hambidge will, perhaps, 
demand an artistic licence to tae words in whatever 
manner he pleases, hut he cannot be allowed to silence 
the artists by claiming a knowledge of mathematics 
which they do not possess, and then to elude the 
criticism of mathematicians by nding away on the 
high wsthetic horse. As he lays claim to a special 
virtue of exactness, we are at liberty to ask exactness 
from him. | 

The terms * static” and “ dynamic” have a very 
definite meaning. Statics is a science which deter- 
mines the mechanical conditions of bodies at rest, 
while dynamics has to do with bodies in motion, - 
Now, buildings ard stationary and, furthermore, 
they ought to express the spirit of immobility, often 
described as “architectural repose.” Therefore, 
one -would naturally imagine that architecture 
belongs rather to the province of statics than to that of 
dynamics, But to Mr. Hambidge the term " dyna- 
mic " indicates everything which is desirable, living 
and progressive, while “static " is almort a term 
of abuse. The distinction which he really draws is 
that between the commensurate and the incommen- 
surate, but this has nothing whatever to do with 
the distinction between static and dynamic. And 
Mr. Hambidge entirely fails to tell us why « reet- 
+4 SP with sides having the proportion of 4/2 to 1 
is better artistically than one with sides having the 
proportion of, say, 20 to 13, The choice of the one 
8 just as arbitrary a4 that of the other, and when 
the choice is made, the result is equally ** static ™ 
in each case, Mr, Hambidge demands of us that we 
should have a special reverence for y/2 and ‘5, 
Perhaps some “artist,” through ignorance of 
numerical signs, may be reduced to a state of super- 
atitious awe in the presence of a square root, but 
mathematicians are too familiar with sach o simple 
figure to be affected by it in this way. Why should 
we be asked to single ont 4/2 and 4/5 for special 
commendation { What haa 4/1,000 done to be 
neglected, or the cube, fourth or fifth root of any 
number we may mention ! And what of the millions 
of other numerical functions far more complex and 
profound, concerning which Mr. Hambidge is silent? 
If there is a connection between art and mathema- 
ties, it ia a conclusion highly insulting to the dignity 
of art that such very elementary calculations should 
be deomed sufficient to elucidate the secrets of 
design. Artiste have at different times been asked 
to follow many false gods, and now in the twentieth 
century they are commanded to kneel) down and 


worship a sund, “whieh,” to quote Euclid, so 
beloved of Mr. Hambidge, “is abeurd.”’—Yours 
faithfully, . 


A. Trystan Enwarps [4-1 
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4th March, 1020. 

To the Editor, Journnau R.I.B.A.,— 
lished in your issue of 20th March, Point No. 1 raised 
by the Northern Architectural Association embodies, 
in my opinion, an important question of principle and 
calls for an immediate solution. I do not agree with 
the R.I.B.A. Competitions Committee view that any 
alternative method is at the present time imprac- 
ticable, and I deprecate the shelving of the question 
pending the settlement of a problematical point which 
at present is not even under discussion by the parties 
concerned, 

I suggest that the question raised by the Northern 
Architectural Association can be solved at once by the 
_immediate issue by the R.1B.A, and ita Allied Socie- 
ties, in agreement with the Somety of Architects, 
of a Standing Order or By-law prohibiting members of 
any of these bodies from entering for any architec- 
tural competition unless the conditions are advertised 
by the promoters as having been approved by a joint 
Committee of the bodies concerned and that the con- 
ditions themselves cotitain a note to that effect. 

Tf all the Local Authorities in the kingdom were 
notified of such an agreement amongst architectural 
bodies, and a notification permanently advertised in 
the professional press, the promoters of competitions 
would quickly come into line, and architects would 
be in no doubt as to whether or not they might apply 
for particulars and enter for the competition. It 
would also mean that promoters of competitiona 
would approach the Joint Committee m the early 
stages and the whole matter would be put on a proper 
footing from the outset.—Yours faithfully, 

C. McArruve Bur.er, 
Secretary, Society of Architects, 


REVIEWS. 
Foundations Bs Machinery. ) Professor Henry Adama 


Mdnat.C.B. With 60 illustrations and 9 tables. 
Sim. 80, Lond. 1019. Se. net: portage 3d. [Technica 


Publishing Co, Lid,, 1, Gough Sauer, £04. | 
This volume of about 60 pages deals with a branch 
of building construction upon which there is little 
available information. It is disappointing, therefore, 
to find that the greater part docs not deal with the 
aubject, and of the 60 illustrations only about half a 
dozen are properly of machinery foundations. It is 
not clear whether the author is writing for architecta 
or for engineers. If for the first the greater part 
of the contents are so elementary us to be superfluous. 
If for the latter the information is inadequate and 
might lead, owing to lack of definity, to catastrophe. 
The author vacillates between theory and rule of 
thumb practice, with no attempt to reconcile the two. 
The first principles and data throughout do not 
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inspire a feeling of confidence. For instance, at the 
outset we read concerning foundation design :— 


These formulm are founded upon true principles and 
may be relied upon... although a indicate that 
without pr tom certain depth the anil cannot support 

This is, of course, most fallacious, having in view 
the large number of cases whore the penetration of the 


top stratum is a positive source of danger. 

The data given is little more than a collection of 
readily accessible facts, loosely put together and in 
pirts inacctrate. eee». 

Results are given of tests on soils in Paris and in 
India and of borings with the fearsome nomenclature 


inseparable from geological strata. These have, of 


course, no value; what is wanted are the methods of 
conducting testa and the lessons to be drawn from 

The pages devoted to pile-driving are unreliable. 
The author gives two formulm, said to be respectively 
* suitable” and “ more precise,” yet the use of the 
first gives a result of 3} and the second of $f tons 
eafe load for the same conditions! The drawing 
given of a concrete pile show is about as bad a "ype 
as can be imagined for a vibratory load, and the 
author's statement that plain concrete piles are equal 
in strength to reinforced cannot be substantiated on 
any grounds, nor can the assertion that a certain 
concrete mix is oil proof. | 

The detailed information on trench-digging and 
érdinary foundations are foreign to the subject, and 
the two most important types of machinery foundation 
are not even mentioned, 1c., boiler foundations and 
the design of foundations in relation to the type and 
weight of machinery employed, apart from the nature 
of the sub-soil. | 

The information contained in Chapter IV. (Design- 
ing Foundations) merely touches on the fringe, and 
should be very considerably augmented. Thedetailed 
information as to costs can only be misleading, and 
had far better give place to relative costs and labour 
constants, In the table of safe loads for brickwork 
it is astonishing to find that the composition of the 
mortar is not even alluded to, ha! | 

Very little is generally known of the damaging 
éffecta which may arise from vibration in buildings, 
and Chapters VI. and VII. on this point are therefore 
the most informative in the book, They contain 
much information which is of practical value and not 
otherwise available. Even here, as elsewhere, the 
author neglects to lay down the broad principles to 
be observed and precautions to be taken in designing 
to overcome the difficultizs and dangers likely to 
arise 





should attempt to teach a subject unless he knows all 
about it, but no one can know much about a subject 
until he has had considerable experience in teaching.” 


Percivan M, Fraser [FL 


= 


“In conclusion let us quote the author, “ No one 
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@ Coxpuit STaxer, Lowpox, W.,/10th April 1920, 


CHRONICLE. 
Members in the Recent Honours List. 

The Third Supplement to the London Gazette of the 
26th March gives the names of the following members 
of the Institute who have received promotions in or 
appointments to the Order of the British Empire for 
services in connection with the War ;— 


K»iout UommanpEre (K.B.E.) 

Weaver: Lawrence, C.B.E. (Hon. 4.), Commorcial Sccre- 

tary to the Board of Agriculture. 
Commanpens ((.B_E.) 

Allison: Richard John, O.BE. [F.], Principal Architect 
HLAL Office of Works. 

Hanman: William Thomas, 0.B.E, [Lic.], Direetor of In- 
land Construction, Department of Works and Build- 


| Air Ministry. 
este Ernest, R.A. (F.], Head of Building Licenses 


Branch, Ministry of National Service. 
Orricens (0.B.E.) 

Corlette: Major Hubert Christian [F.), Head of Labour 
Section, Food Production Department, Board of 
Agriculture and Fisheries. 

Dyke: Dnvid Nicholas [A.], ine Architect to 


British Red Cross Hospital, N 
Hall: William Carby | ¥.], Deputy food Commissioner, 
Division. 
Philip Leopold Cart de [4.), 


North Eastern 

Lafontaine: Lieut-Col. Henry 
Assistant Inspector of Works, Imperial War Graves 
Commission. 

Reilly: Profeser Charles Herbert [F.], Inspector of 
Munition Areas, Ministry of Munitions. 


Mesmnrs (MBE) 

Clonx: Frank Louis Whitmarsh [A.], Assistant Architect 
(2nd Class), BLAL Office of Works, 

Molo: Charles Johna [4.], Acting Assistant Architect, 
HM. Office of Works, 

Paterson: John Wilson (4-.], Assistant Architect (2nd 
(Clase), HLM Office of Works, 

Scott: Archibald (.4.}, Assistant Architect (Ist (lua), 
HM. Office of Works. 


Stratton : * Montague [A.], Assistant Architect 
(2nd Claaa), . Office of Worka, 

Wylson; O«wald Cano (F.], Deputy Chief ocak ae 
seine Fire Force, British Red Cross 


Wynnes: James ‘Guiatnion [¥-]. Architectural Assistant 
(st (la), HLM. Office of Works. 


‘The Unification of the Profession. 

The following letter haa been addressed to the 
President R.LB.A. from the North Walea Archi- 
tectural Society — 

The North Woles Architectural Society, 
Mostya Eetote Offices, Llandudno, 
Lott Merch 1920. 

Dear Siz,—We, the undersigned, Members of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects residing in North 
Wales, are delighted to learn that the Report of the 
Charter Committee has been ado | unanimously by 
the Council of the R1I_B_A_, and that definite steps are 
about to be taken with w view to a comprehensive 
scheme being devised for the unification of the pro- 
fession and the registration of all architects. We 
realise that the problem is a difficult one, but the ob- 
stacles are not insuperable if only the work i under- 
taken in the right spirit. The “‘ Mistress Art” is a 
great art, notwithstanding the weaknesses of those 
who practise architecture, and we long to see preten- 
tious and delusive pro give place to a 
wider field of vision and thought. 

We venture to express the hope that the men a ae 
inted on the new Committee to be set up by 
Speoial General Meeting shall be men of imagmation— 
eens oreators—with a love of architecture in its 
highest form and a fine and true conception of its 

worth as an ennobling factor in the world. 

Living in far-away Wales as we do, we find it most 
difficult to attend meetings of the Institute, but the 
subject under consideration is of such imy that 
we feel we De ee gend the Instirte shia ex- 

ression of the we experience earning 
Shak at lust, a real effort is to be made for the unifica- 
tion of the profession of architecture. 


We are, yours faithfully, 
G. A. Homreasrs [F.], sora w (Chair- 
man of the Boele 


ty). 

. Ricwanp Hatt FA. Bangor. ¥ 

Josern Lesmixe [?.), Old Colwyn. 

H. L. Norra (¥.], lec 

Josern Owen [ } Monal Bridge. 

ALFRED ae meen 13 5 Southport. 

5. CoLwry FouLgs : yeh dy Hay. 

H. Hanowp Huon. et oh | 

R. J. Hoones [.4.), I 

Rosent Preece [A.], cakittoe: 

E. Warrrie.o Buxxert [las Colwyn Bay. 

Ivor Davies [Lic.], 

SaMUEL Evawa [Lie.], Mol 7 

Gonoswy EB, Gnirerru [Lic j; Denbigh, 

RK. C. Jose [Lie], Blaenau-Festiniog, 

F. Hawoura [Lic.], To 

E. Hotronp Mita [Jac.], Montgomery. 


The President, Mr. John W. Spa was the 
guest of the Live Architectural Society at Liver- 
pool on the 23rd. rh, at a dinner given in his honour 


at the Liverpool Reform Club. Mr. T. Taliesin Rees 
(F.}, President of the Society, who was in the chair, 





explained that the gathering had been hastily con- 








vened to celebrate, at the earliest possible moment, 
the unanimous adoption in London, on the previous 
evening, of resolutions forthe unification of all British 
architectural associations, and of architects outside the 
associations, the latter having heen invited ta elect 
representatives on a Central Committee which will 
prepare a scheme of unification. ‘ 

. Simpson, acknowledging the enthupastic wel- 
come which greeted his introduction by Mr. Rees, said 
he did not believe there was any profession in this coun- 
try among the members of which there was-so little 


jealousy as in the architectural profession. He was: 


sure any architect was pleased when he learned that a 
competent brother architect had received a good com- 
mission to carry out. There could be no difficulty m 
bringing architecta together if only they got to know 
one another, Yesterday they had laid, so to speak, 
the foundation stone of 4 superstructure which was 
to embody representatives of the architects of the 
United Kingdom and the British possessions overseas. 
The London mecting, continued Mr. Simpson, was 
epoch-making, and would be historical, The unanimity 
was wonderful and without precedent ; it angured 
not only the advance of civil architecture and the 1m- 
provement of the position of the practical architect, 
but also the securing of that influence in public affairs 
which their great profession ought to have and was 
determined to pain, Replying to questions, Mr. 
Simpson pointed out that some patience must be ex- 
ercised during the formation of a committees repre- 
sentative of architects throughout the Botish Empire, 
and the Committee could not be expected to report 
until it had been constituted and met in conference. 
The time was opportune for the forward steps pro- 


The President of the Manchester Society of Archi- 
tecta (Mr. Isaae Taylor) and the Hon, Secretary (Mr. 
Francis Jones) brought compliments and messages of 
congratulation from Manchester. 


Mr. Delissa Joseph's Paper. 

Mr. Delissa Joseph's paper on “ Higher Building: 
for London,” read at the Meeting of the 29th March, 
will be published, together with the discussion, in 
the Jourxan for the 8th May. Mr, Joseph in his 
Paper urged the modification of the London Building 
Act so as to permit : (1) buildings up te 200 feet in 
height opposite parks, public gardens, open spaces and 
the riverside ;-(2) buildings equal in height to the 
width of a street when that street is over 8) feet in 
width, provided that : (a) the rear angle is within 654° 
of 16 feet above pavement level ; (6) the structures are 
fire-resisting and fitted with staircases affording 
alternative means of escape; and (c) the elevations 
have been approved by the London County Council 
or the hate tor Ministry of Fine Arts. Sir Martin 
Conway, M.P., who proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Joseph, strongly supported his suggestions. London, 
he urged, should be kept within its present boundaries 
and not be allowed to spread out over the surrounding 
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country. One result of the horizontal expansion was 
that about twenty of the City churches were recom- 
mended for demolition in order that office buildings 
might be erected on the sites ; this would be avoided if 
higher buildings were erected. Mr, Andrew Taylor 
(late chairman of the L.C.C. Building Acts Committee) 
opposed the proposals, and recommended that fuller use 
should be made of the present Building Acts, which 
permitted eight or nine storey buildings, whereas in 
Central London alone there were few buildings of more 
than four or five storeys. Mr, J. Hopkins, M.P., con- 
curred heartily with Mr. Joseph's views and recom- 
mendations; if adopted they would go a long way te- 
wards solving London's transport and traffic problem, 
seeing that with higher buildings they could insist on 
widerstreets. Mr. R. W. Granville Smith, Chairman of 
the ImprovementsaCommittee, L.C.C_, protested strong- 
ly against the proposals; if adopted, London would 
become an impossible place to livein. Mr, Solomon J. 
Solomon, R.A., thought it would bea great pity to rob 
London of its small share of sunlight ; ony raising of 
the general level of skvline would have a depressing 
effect ; there were, however, positions where fine, well- 
designed buildings might be raised which would add 
that interest to London which was got, for instance, 
froma fine cathedral. Professor Beresford Pite advo- 
cated the removal of the 60-feet limit in commercial 
buildings and an extension to the 80-feet limit and two 
storeys ubove. The main problem, he contended, 
was a housing problem ; in view of the high rate of 
mortality from pulmonary disease in places where 
high buiktings for residential purposes were the rule, 
such buildings would have to be condemned by the 
health authority. Professor Adshead said that the 
present reculation was resulting in 80 feet of building 
and 20 feet of “ jerrybuilding” ontop. Mr. Walter 
Reynolds, Chairman of the Building Acts Committee, 
L.C.C., apoke of the impossibility in the present state 
of their knowledge of coping with an outbreak of fire 
in buildings of the height itl esa it would cost 
millions to adapt the fire-fighting appliances to such 
buildings. The President said he thought the County 
Council should have more power given them under 
the Acts to.settle what is the economic height of a 
building; in certain positions buildings could be 
carried upto a greater height with advantage to every- 
body, while there are other positions in which they 
should not be carried even to the 8)-feet limit, 
Standard Sires of Bricks, 

For many years in every isaue of the BR.LBA. 
RALEX BAe prior i that of the present year there have 
appeared particulars, with illustrative diagrams, of ” 
the “ R.ILBLA. Standard Size of Bricks "—a standard 
which was agreed upon between the Institute and the 
Brickmakers’ Association and which was drafted as 
follows in consultation with these bodies and with 
i ericaca bs of the Institution of Civil Engineers in 
LMM: — ~* 

L. The length of the brick should be doutte the width, 
plus the thicknesa of one vertical joint. 
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2. Brickwork should measure four courses of bricks and 
four joints to o foot. 

Jaints should be BES thick and an extra ‘inch, 

sarang aE inch for bed joints to cover irrogularitica 

in th riéks. This gives a standard length of §} inches 
centre to contre of joimta, 

The bricks, laid dry, to be measured in the following 
Manner 

(a) Eight stretchers laid aquare end and s end in 
contact in a straight line to measure 72 onhese 

(h LA ght headers laid side to aide, frog upwards, in o 

ine to measure 35 inches, 

eer Bi ht bricks, the first brick frog downwards and then 
alternately frog to frog and back to to measure 
214 suchen 


A margin of 1 inch less will be allowed os to (a), and a 





eaneh lene na 85 and (c). Saplings a Ah aly to all classes. 


of walling bricks, both machine and 


In the oat part of last year the Institute was re- 
quested to make some variations in the standard, and 
after consultation with the Allied Societies « conference 
was held on 28th June 1919, at which were 
representatives of the R.I.B. A= the Institute of Clay- 
workers, the President of the Northern Federation of 
Building and Engi Brick Trades, the Secretary 
of the Employers’ National Council for the Clay Indus- 
tries, and representatives of the South-Western Dis- 
trict and Midland District. It was reported that the 
Northern Federation, which represents the six north- 
em counti¢s, had come to an agreement with the 
Government to make the standard size for bricks 
2¢ inches in height. The Conference recommended 
that a second standard size ahould be added to the 
R.LB.A. standard, all the dimensions to agree with 
the present standard except that four courses of bricks 
and four jomts are to measure 13 inches. The maxi- 
mum depth of eight bricks, laid frog to frog and back 
to back alternately, to measure 23) incles. The 
minimum depth of eight bricks Inid similarly to 
measure 23 inches. This was approved by the 
R.LB.A. Council on 21st July 1919. 

The bed joints with the maximum bricks would be 
eek and with the minimum § inch to give 15 

ches to four courses of bricks and four joints. This 
standard ° ering 1 to the counties of Northumber- 
Sr Sc Cumbe Durham, Westmorland, Yorkshire 

Thu Paper réad rectatly by Me: H, D. Searles-Wood 
[F.] before the Institute of Clayworkers, the author 
expressed his regret at the introduction of this second 
standard, as it did away with much of the value of a 
standard ‘brick, and architects and engineers will now 
have to select their bricks before working out their 
detail drawings. Both standards are illustrated in 
the accompanying ¢ : 


The late Philip Thicknesse. 

Mr, Waurrer Mriuarp (.4.] writes :-— 

If I may add a line to Mr. Willink's obituary notice 
af his late partner, Philip Thicknesse, I should like to 
offer. my testimony in support of the statement that 
he had the invaluable quality of making friends 
wherever he went. One he made, certainly, in coming 
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ea to Verona in 1881, to meet me for the first time, 
by my friend of yet longer standing, 
Feancis Hooper [F.]. We three together spent some 
happy weeks of a bright autumn in and about Venioo, 
until the November sea-fog arose and drove us south- 
ward. Hooper was the first to turn homeward, and 
rier ca left me in Rome, about Christmas, recalled 
TM easy-going pursuit of oath subjects to 
the practical pursuit of his profession. ‘To my sorrow 
[ have seen very little of him ever since, but I can 
hardly imagine that even thirty-sight of archi- 
tectural practice would suffice appreciably to dim the 
vivacity, the readiness to a on fifty Y Hiactd be- 
sides architecture, and the Facviae goo nature of 
Philip Thicknesse as I knew him. 


The President and Mr. J. &. Gibson [F.) have been 
appointed by the Council to represent the Institute at the 
meeting to be held by the Lord Mayor at the Guildhall on 
the 12th April, when the Prime Minister will speak on 
Local Housing Bonds. Voluntary organisations which 
are co-operating with the Ministry of Health on Housing 
have been invited to send representatives to the meeting. 


Cardiff Technical College Department of Architecture. 


The new Department of Architecture and Civic Design 
at the Cardiff Technical College, which opens on the 12th 
April, will be in the charge of Mr, W. 8. Purchon, M.A. 
[4.], who haa resigned the headship af the School of Archi- 
tecture at Sheffield, which he has held for twelve years, in 
order to take up the appointment. The arrangementa of 
the new Department include a full-time course of study 
an, in addition, part-time courses for students whe are 
uready in offices as pupils, Mr. Purchon has been for nine 
years 4 tnember of the Board of Architectural Education, 
With his long experience at Sheffield and with the whole- 
hearted support promised the Department by tho South 
Wales Inatitute of Architects, the new Welsh School may 


he confidently expected to develop inte a sound, vigorous, 
and nsefnl institution. 
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Messrs. Batsford's Forthcoming Issues, 

Mr. Aymer Vallanoo's work on Old Crosses and Lipchgates, 
which will be published very shortly by Mesers, B. 'T. Bate- 
ford, Ltd., is the first to classify, acoording to their design, 
the various types erceted in England, and the numerous 
illustrations from photographs and drawings include many 
fine crosses which have disappeared, or survive only in a 


mutilated form. 

Messrs. Batsford are also issuing { Y 
The Holy oe od donor gi a brief "riot Uhexeeanck fp 
count city an Lt.-Col. Beckles Willson, 
who will be remembered in connection with hia film, “ In 
the Ypres Salient.” 
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At a Special General Meeting summoned “ for the pur- 

sae of obtaining the sanction of the General Body of Mem- 
Crees fae the Council's proposals as the first step towards the 
unification and registration of the profeasion,” and held 
Monday, 22nd March, 192, 016 p.m.— Present: Mr. John 
W. Simpson, President, in the Chair; 43 Fellows (including 
19 mem bers of the Council), 03 Associates (including 3 mom- 
bers of the Council), and 11 Licentiatea: | 

The notice-paper containing the Interim Report of the 
(Charter Committes waa read, together with the following 
Heaolutions to bo submitted to the Meeting: = =— 

1." That this General Meeting of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects approves of the Council's algae to pire- 
pare and present for the consideration of the profession » 
more extended and comprehensive scheme than that 
covered by the Resolutions of 1914." 7 

® “That this General Meeting of the Royal Institute of 
British Architecta approvea of the Council's poagers to mp 
paint a Committee representative of the whole profeasion 
to propare such a scheme aa is indicated in the report of the 
Charter Committees dated 20th February 1020.’ | 

The President exp! the reagona for the course taken 
by the Council and, having moved the first resolation in the 
terms set out above, stated in reply to Mr. Sydnoy Porka 
'F.| that the General Body by passing the resolution would 
he in no way committed to any definite policy or echeme. 

Mr, Horace Cubitt [4] seconded the resolution 

An"amendiment, moved by Mr. Herbert A. Welch [4.) 

and seconded by Mr, Sydney Perks, to insert after the word 
“ Soheme ” the words * for the unification and registration 
of the profession " waa put to the Meeting and omrried—=4 
Follows voting for and 10 against; 34 Associates for and 5 
againat. 
"The President, in answer to Mr. K. Gammell [4.] who 
deprecated the votes being taken of each class separately, 
explained that the object was to ascertain whether the 
requisite number of Fellows were present and to ensure 
that Linentiates were not roting. . 

A count taken by show of bands having abown that 43 
Fellows and 63 Asaociates were t, the President ruled 
that further voting ahould be taken em bloc. | 

The Resolution as amended having been put from the 
Chair it was 

Resorven, unanimously, that this General Meeting 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects approves 
of the Council's proposals to prepare and present for 
the consideration of the profession a more extended 
and comprehensive scheme for the unification and 
cietabvadin of the profession than that covered by 
the Resolutions of 1014. 


The President briefly outlined the steps to be taken in 
carrying out the proposal referred to in the second resolu- 
tion, and thereupon moved the resolution in the terme eet 
ont in the notice-paper, and adding the compasition of the 
Committee as set out in Clanae 3 ia) to (g) of the Charter 
Committee's Interim Report. 

Mr. Paul Waterhouse TP scoonded the resolution. 

To most a anggestion by Mr. H.C. Corlette [F.) the Prosi- 
dent agreed to the deletion of the words “ in the United 
Kingdom," so a4 to include on tho Committes repreeenota- 
wen ae ‘a board F] having raised a point az to the 

« Goc ubbard [F.) havi sided o Pont ms ! 
Belfast Societ y, which sot bein; an Allied Society would be 
unrepresented, the President atated that the point would 
be mot by amending the last eategory s0 aa to read“ Archi- 
tecta not belonging to any of the above-mentioned pro- 
fessional organizations.” | | 

Tho second resolution, aa amended, was then put from 
the Chair, and it waa 

Keao.ven, unanimously, that this General Meeting 

of the Royal Institute of British Architects approves 
of the Council's proposal to appoint a Committee 


Charter Committee dated 20th Pebruary 1920,— 
the Committees to bo compe of (a) representatives 
of the Royal Institute of British Architecta, (hb) re- 
presentatives of the Alhed Societics, (c) repre- 
sentatives of the Architectural Association, (d) re- 
presentatives of the Society of Architects, (ec) re 
sentatives of the Official Architects’ Associatio: 
(/) representatives of the Architects’ and Surveyors’ 
Assistants’ Professional Union, (7) representatives of 
architects not belonging to any of the above-men- 
tioned professional organizations. 

The Meeting terminated at 9.40 p.m. 


At a Special General Meeting bel Monday, 2th Muroh, 
1020.—Present: Mr, John W. Simpaon, Preaident, in the 
Chair ; 28 Fellows {including 14 members of the Council), 
28 Associates (including 3 members of the Council), 6 Licen- 
tintes, and several visitore—the President announced the 
object of the Mecting—viz., to elect the Royal Gold 
Medallist for the current year. 

On the motion of the President, seconded by Mr, Arthur 
Keen, Hon. Secretary, it was 

Rrsatvenp, unanimously, that subject to His 
Majesty's gracious sanction the Royal Gold Medal 
for the promotion of Architecture be presented this 
year to M. Charles Louis Girault, Membre de I'In- 
stitut de Franos (Hon. Corr. wf.) in recognition of 
the merit of his executed work. 

The Special General Meeting then terminated. 


At tho Eleventh General Mecting (Ordinary) of the 
Session 1919-20, held Monday, 29th March, earaaele, the 
Special General Meeting above recorded, and aimilarl 
eonstituted—ths Minutes of the Meeting held [5th March 
having been published in the Jounwat. were taken as read 
and signed as correct. | 

The Hon. Secretary announced the decease of tho fol- 
lowing members:—Hobert Page, Fellow, elected 1891 ; 
Arthur Sutton Gover, Ketivd Fellow, elected Asrectak 
1882, Fellow 1889; Lorne de H. Hutton, Associalz, olected 
1916; Nevison William De Courcy, Licentiate. 

Mr. Philip Waddington Hubbard, M.A., Asseriaie, was 
introduced by his father, Mr. George Hubbard, F.3.A. [F.] 
and formally admitted by the President. | 

Mr. Delisaa Joseph [F.] having read a Paper on“ Hignen 
Briorsas Fon Lowpow,” a discussion ensued and on the 
motion of Sir Martin Conway, M.P., seconded by Mr. 
Andrew Taylor, L.C.C. (ALF.], a vote of thanks was passed 
to him by acclamation. 

The Meoting terminated at 10.25 p.m. 


ALLIED SOCTETTES. 

A meeting, convened and presided over by the President 
of the above Institute—Mr. Ivor Jones [.4.], of Cardiffi— 
was held at Newport on 22nd March, when it was decided 
to form « branch of the Institute for Newport and District. 
The objects are to furthor the interests of the profession 
in the district, and to provide special facilities for 
study amongst the younger mombers of the profession, 
stimulating their interest by competitions throughout 
South Wales. It has been generally felt that decentralixa- 
tion would better serve the needs of ao Large an ares as that 
embraced by the present body, and make for greater unity 
amongst ita widely diffused members by enabling them to 
yet into touch with one another in their own district, and 
also by bringing into the Society members of the profeasion 
whom time and distance have prevented from attending the 
meetings at Cardiff, thus making thé Society truly repre- 

entative of the whole of the architectural profession in 
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South Wales, It is intended to make the new branch aclf- 
governing within its own district, whilst still actively co- 
operating with the Council of the 8. W. Institute, on which 
it will have direct ation, For this purpose the 
0 officers were “elected for the ensuing year:— 
Messrs. C, F) Ward (F.), President; C. FE. Tebbs [A Hon 
Sec. ; Frank Swash [F.), Treasurer and Librarian, Com- 

mittee: Mesers, Waltor Rosser, 315.A., C. E. Page [Licen- 
finte}, R. Fisher, A. FP. Webb, and Ho Rows, 


The Natal Institute of Architects. 


The annual general meeting of this Inatitate was held 
in the sterctary's office, Field Street Buildings, on the Sth 
March, the President, Mr. W. 5. Payne {A.), in the chair, 
The President, in the course of his address, said that the 
Durban Corporation had from time to time placed com- 
missions in the hands of ical proctising architects in 
acconlance with the practice of the pust few years, and ac- 
cording to a recently affirmed resolution of the Town Coun- 
el. Membera’of the Institute hod been invited to act in 
Spon er with local war memorials, and ‘had taken an 

ye ore on the Municipal Joint Committeo. An Archi- 
thats: Registration Bill waa of the utmost imiportance bo 
the profession, and a conference, at which he had the 
honour of representing the Natal Institute of Architects, 
was held at Cape Town in. .Janua The resolotions 
adopted at this Conference were on ursed a largely 
attended conference of Natal Architecta held | ites in the 
yearin Durban. During the year under review, gommnni- 
cautions were sent to the Durkan Town Council and to the 
Fshown Local Board taki excopte te the conditions 
ath competitions promoted by these bodies, in each onase 

tabi with good reanita, A draft petition signed by 
Spates ly all Natal architecta was presented to the Pro- 
vincial Council throagh one of the local members, with the 
abject of inducing the Publio Worka Department to engage 
Joon) architects to design and superintend Government work 
catried out in the Province, instead of, a4 at present, doing 
the work departmentally, 

Looking to the future, Mr. Payne said that it appeared 
to him that great benefits would reeult to the profession by 
the establishment of registration throughout the Union, 
and the Institute would greatly weleome the next forward 
move in this direction. Union registration waa the object 
to be aimed at, bot falling this, he thought sep fp i aboutd 
seriously consider the advisability of moving int 
tion of focal registration, aa & step to an ultimate Mea 











Honours and Apponikineake Professional Notices. 
Sir Edwin Lotyena, A.R.A. (F.] has been promoted to 
full rank as Royal Academicinn.. 





Brigndier-General A. B. Hubback, CMG. aa 


LF. has been appointed to command the Sth Brigade of 
the 2nd London Division ['T.}. 

Mr. A. ©, Collard [F.], on the nomination of the Civil 
Service Commissioners, hus been invited by the ASCE 
fo a seat on their Selection Board in connection with 
certain Government technical appointments. 

Mr. Theodore Fyfo's telophone number at hia new affica 
address, 2, Gray's Inti Square, W,, is * Holborn 2120." 


NOTICES. 

“Tho ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING will be held 
Monday Srl May. 1020, of 5 pm., for the following 
Mito read the Minutes of the mecting held 12th April, 
1920: formally to admit mombers attending for the first 
time wince their election. 

To receive the Axxvan Report ov tre Copyxcn,, &o, 
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COMPETITIONS, 


Hornsey War Memorial. 
Borough of Batley : Wet EE eer 





The Competitions Gannitnee: desire to call the 
attention of Members and Licentiates to the faot that 
the conditions of the above Competitions are unsatis- 
factory. The Competitions Committee are in nega 
tintion with the promoters in the hope of securing an 
amendment, io the meantime Members and Licen- 
tintes are advised totake no part in the Competitions. 


THE EXAMINATIONS, 


The Scale of Examination Fees is now as followa: a 
Preliminary -* : wf er er 
Intermediate a = ie 


Special Final. 
Special War Exemption (open anty to registered 
Students BT B. A.) = ae . 

Special War Examination 1 _ sr 
Special Overseas Examination ne 
Licentiates' Yelowene Examination . iv 
Statutory a she 
Building Surre yurs 

By Order of the Council, 


lax MacAuisten, Secretary. 
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Price of R.1.B.A. Publications. 

The Council have adopted a recommendation of the 
Finance and House Committee and have ordered that the 
price of oll B.LB.A. publications be at onoe increased by 
G0) per cent. 





Openings for Architects” Assistants. 
Several architects’ assistants are resnires ais for Beir 
Works Department, Pretoria, 8. Africa, Salaries 
from £440 to £632, serarding ta bri ng Apply im the 5 
BA, 


lace to J, A. Swan, Eag., F Jaimlor Howse, 
ailise Street, Birmingham. 


re Architectural Draughtsman (A.R.I.B.A.) ia wanted 
for the Public Works Department, Gold (Cnonat; Salary 
LOM}, naing to SM). Applications to be addressed to The 
Seorctary, K. LBA. § Conduit Street, W. 

A fully qualified = oe 
wanted for Hankow, ork will conmat of design of semi- 
public buildings, sities blocks, residential ilata, ete. 

R.LELA. preferred, not more than 40, Salary 400 
dollars (Mex,) per month, Address Mr, PF, 8. Reynolds, 
401 Abington Park Parade, Northamptan, 





Bred ASSISTANT rryuited in Anhtiont’s 


wake ABHY ley litter andy, Mr, c Aneteg ial New url ‘aie Ll 


on Bipeet, 


AS AbeeCiaTH with erty varied CxO Re Be i Aesletah i aifioes of 
well-known architects dese to work ay Mypeetives ar sgeehet queen 
for wi Pegg hl Farnese Tor * ects feeding eurh imemdatagurs 

’ tig, Ww 
eae a san memine ek a e work #od howdng echered.— 


Faneahenicee:—Aichibank with Kis been. desires Partner. 
rice ww practice nit of Lenvlot teoutbern erento rh Wiking 
to paitchase of invest. —Addrese Bog 192), of Keerclary Bi RTA. 


AJC UA. (5), 30 prore’ varied experienee Londen anal Latha . 


Appetit ma Ohiet. ioaittant with view to tt, 
OOGWity ood. W Eaton, 72 Eeletline Avie, Norbury, HW, Pals 





fencer] Architect's Aesdstant 








To Thomas Handy, O.M., Hon PABA. 


A WAR MEMORIAL OF THE LAST CENTURY. 
By Tae Presipent. 

ROM the parapet of its “ square solid tower "' on the Quantocks, the Laodieean lady of Stancy 
Has must haye marked, time and agai, the monumental pillars with which the heights of 

Outer Wessex are crowned in honour of her glorious sons. Far eastward, the Hood Column®* 
with its splendid Naval crown of masonry pricking the Rutleigh breast of the Poldens; next, Capa- 
bility Brown's pillar in the grounds of Pitt's Hown6 at Pynsent; and, due south of Stancy, the Wellington 
needle on the Blackdowns above Taunton ;—" Toneborough, where I am erecting a town hall," as 
“ Mr. Havill an architect of Markton, ... suthor of most of the noteworthy buildings in the neigh- 
bourhood," ealla it. This was in the 'seventies, before the issue of austere R.J.B.A.“ Regulations for 
Architectural Competitions "'; and the peculiar resemblance of the design prepared by the gentleman in 
question to that of his rival competitor, seems to have caused no misgiving in the simple Institute 
minds of those days, to whom both were submitted. “ Singularly equal and singularly good. She 
would do well to accept either. Signed So-and-so, Fellows of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
teets.”” ran, as we are told, their surprising award. Mr. Havill's standard of professional morality was 
certainly deplorable ; although he protested “ I peeped at his drawing—that’s all ! "" we know that he 
had made a tracing of it. But “ S0-and-so," by reason of their affixes, must have been competent 
and, by the same token, incorruptible. How, then, account for two " original and fascinating ” 
drawings, “ identical except in ornamental details," exciting neither remark nor enquiry by the 
Assessors ? The matter is closed; it is useless, and might prove painful, to investigate forther, 
Htouffons l'afjaire ; moreover, it has nothing whatever to do with our story. 

* = tl * 


The second decade of the nineteenth century, as of the twentieth, saw the termination of a terril 
war by a decisive British victory; then, as now, the nation sought, by outward and visible signs, 
to preserve the memory of its heroes for all time. To this end, a Committee of gentlemen met at the 
Thatched House Tavern in Saint James's Street, on the 19th January 1816, and passed with unanimity 
the following Resolutions :-— 

“Ist. Resolved. ‘That when the subseription shall have continued open for the space of one year 
from this date, the sum of fifty guineas shall be given for the best plan or model of the column 
to be erected in honour of the splendid victories gained by his Grace the Duke of Wellington. 

“Ond, That a contract shall beentered into withsuch Architects as shall engage to execute thedesign, 
as approved, in the cheapest and best manner—regard being had to durability and effect... 

" Srd. That the said building shall be erected in the course of three years, from the period when 
the design shall be delivered over to the person who shall be chosen to execute the same.” 


— a. 


* Who was the designer of thie noble and vigorouscom- and local anti quazian resesrii; hee failed Uo trace lk Can 
position? The County Histories do not mention his name, soy of our readers rescue it from moat undeserved obliviont 
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The resolutions indicate some confusion in the minds of the Committee as to the respe 
functions of Architect and Contractor, and our curiosity as to how the competition was conducted i is 
not gratified. But a degign emanated in due course, and this we find described (with a wood-cut of 
which we reproduce a fac-simetle) in “ A Letter to Lord Portman with some particulars respecting the 
Wellington Monument in Somersetshire, by Arthur Kinglake*."” Were it not for the absence of the 
familiar claim that ita merit “ depends rather on grouping and composition than on oiiehoape te af 
detail,” we might assume it to be quoted textually from the architect's “ competition Report " 

“The plan of the Pillar ts triangular, which form will produce the effect of a square euuaal 
“on the same base or of a cirele whose diameter is equal to a side of the tnangle (sic), consequently a 
“ saving of one half in materials is effected. The basement of the Design is formed by a circular flight 
of steps eighty feet in diameter and eight feet in height, divided by three blocks projecting from the 
“angle of the base of the Pillar. These blocks are to be appropriated to Dwellings for an English, 
"Trish and Scotch veteran.” 

The economy of material, and the exiguous height of the Dwellings” in this National Housing 
Scheme, would have appealed to Dr. Addison; but the drawings might have been returned by the 
Regional Commissioner with a snggestion that doors and windows, which are omitted in the Design, 
should be provided. 

“From the circular basement,” continues our 
authority, “rises the triangular plinth of the Pillar 
“presenting three faces for an Inscription in different 
“languages. The angles are defended and ormamented 
“with three brass cannon selected from those taken at 
"the battle of Waterloo and presented by His Royal 
“ Highness the Prince Regent. 

“The plinth immediately supports the prismatic 

“pally of the Pillar ninety five feet in height, diminish- 

“ing | seventeen feet in diameter (sic) to eleven at 

* the top. A perforated circular pedestal ornamented 

“with wreaths surmounts the Pillar, supporting a 

“ (Colossal Statue in cast iron, of the illustrious. Duke of 

“ Wellington, in the attitude of commanding, represented 

“in the dress he wore at the Glorious battle of Waterloo. 

“The total height, including the figure, is 140 feet. 

“ An entrance to the Pillar is contrived by a concealed 
g fight of steps, descending from the top of the Terrace 

“on the basement: thence a subterranean passage leads 

“to a vaulted eoreidos reserved between the plinth and i} 

“ the shaft of the Pillar. On one side of the corridor, and _ i as ——— og TT : ty. 
“ opposite the arch of the Entrance passage, doaravay = — 
“opens to stairs in the centre of the Pillar, conducting Lea he ch 

“to the circular pedestal under the Figure, through the oem 
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“ perforations of which, both seas will be distinetly visible.” senza! 


The problem of reconstructing the “ dynamic symmetry “ of this monument from the deseription 
given may serve to beguile the night watches of some sleepless student on the eve of his “ Final,” and 
he may ride his ehoice of night-mare plans and sections through the subterranean passage and vanlted 
corridor, in desperate hope of escape bys an =o stair. “ Both seas"’ still ebb and om, , but, alas! 








— —_, 
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* Father of the famous author of Fothen, and the History of the Warin the Crimea. The CE ie were Taunton folk. 
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the perforations of which " they were to be “ distinctly visible.” 5 


* = - . 


Next year, the Taunton Courier, of 28rd October 1817, reports the proceedings at the laying of 
the Foundation stone, with Lord Somerville's speech, in which he announces that “ The Architect gladly 
offers to contribute one half the amount of his profit on the superintendence, in order to have the 
honour of adding his name to the list of subsoribers."" Whether this honour was 4 condition of ‘his 
employment, the result of delicate suggestion with which he felt it wise to comply (such things have 
been known !), or claimed as of his own “ mere motion,’ we may believe as we prefer; it clearly 
implied no mention of his name. However this may be, the Committee seem to have placed little 
confidence either in their own judgment or in that of their honoured architect ; for, later in his Lord- 
ship's speech occurs this passage, “The Ancients not having adopted this form of building” (he 
refers evidently to the triangular plan), * it was suspected that some latent but solid objection must 
exist as to its adoption, therefore the drawing of the Pillar was shown to Mr. Soarte, Professor of 
Architecture, who has expressed his approval.” : 

Even Soane’s opinion did not reassure the Committee, who proceeded to show the design to 

“ various other men of science and taste "' ; among them being “ the person who has charge of the 
public buildings at Edinburgh.” The reply of this * person ” 12 a model of skilfully evaded responsi- 
bility. “ My Lord,” he writes from Edinburgh under date of 10th June 1817, “ In consequence of 
“ your permission I have shewed the drawing of the Triangular Pillar to various gentlemen of acknow- 
“ ledged taste, as well as to Professional men of reputation ” (the distinction drawn here is delightful !) 
“and I have much sitisfaction in stating, that the result is very favourable to the plan, and likewise 
“ to the elevation of it. The great saving in building materials and of labor, which accrues by adopting 
~ the Triangular form, is considered to outweigh (where saving of expense iz an object) any objection 
“ that can be urged against it: and although not found among the works of the ancients, there 
~ appears no good reason why it may not be used by their posterity. . . ."* 
It was all in vain. The soul of the Committee was profoundly disquisted by the proposed 
departure from the methods of “ the Ancients" and found no solace in the comfortable words of 
tasteful and reputable posterity. Wisdom, it seemed, must be sought in a greater multitude of 
counsellors, and, continues Lord Somerville despairingly : “I took occasion to wait on as many 
Subseribers, Marquises, Earls, Viscounts, and M.P.'s as possible, and '—his relief sighs in our sym- 
pathising ears through a century of time—" in no sohtary instance has any objection been made,” 

Being thus, at last, assured as to its triangular propriety, * Their Royal Highnesses the Dukes of 
York, Clarence, and Cambridge have condescended to subscribe'to the erection of this Pillar.” 

The ceremonial proceedings were ended by a “ most excellent dinner," with many toasts and 
speeches ; the chief honours falling, as one gathers, to Captain Crofton, R.N., whose speech in reply 
to” the Wooden Walls of Old England ” is panetuated with “ (continued applanse).” The Taunton 
Courier shall complete the chronicle :— | 

_ Had our illustrious Chief“ (continued Capt, (.) “ being [sic] present that day, on that high 
“point of land overlooking this country, and destined to immortalize the place where he was 
“honoured by his title ;—had he heard the exulting thunders of applause, of thousands of hia country 
* men, the Peer to the peasant,—we might venture to assert that he would have experienced an 
“ emotion scarcely less, than when he stood on the heights of the Pyrenees, looking down to the vales 
“of France amid the ' Earthquake shout of Victory." The Honble, Baronet has justly termed this 
“ Column the child of him who T feel proud and honoured in calling my friend. I cannet avoid 























* This letter La mgned “OW. Trotter” 
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“ saying that it is] indeed) his offspring, under the happiest auspices fostered by his care, and 
 adopted|by the affection of a whole country. | at | : 

“This enervetic and unpremeditated effusion of British feeling, was interrupted in its delivery by 
“ the repeated cheerings of the company. | | , a 

“The President then submitted to the company the health of Mr. Lee, the architect (whose 
name thua emerges for the first time), “ who though a young man, had exhibited on this and other 
“oeeasions, the most decisive proofs of extraordinary skill and merit, His abilities he felt confident 
“ Would secure to him an early and honourable eminence in his profession (applause), 

“ After a course of enlightened conviviality, admurably sust ained by the President throughout 
the evening, the company separated about 9 o'clock.” 


= = a & 


— The little epic ends in a minor strain. Despite the brave beginning, the stone laid with due nites 
J and libations, the gods were not propitious; apicem rapar Vortuna sustulit, and the monument was 
never bnilt to its full height. “ That 
¥ Seen) thing don't take,ch?” said the Iron Duke, 
Sma | crimly contemplating its untinished state. 
~ ec. In January 1855, as appears from the 
ai report of one Charles KE. (iiles, the 
| truncated shaft had fallen into grievous 
disrepair, the summit bemg “quite open 
and apparently unfinished.” The sand- 
stone facing of ita tint walls had crumbled 
“ entirely into ruin,” and the core of the 
pedestal was exposed “in many eases for 
several feet im length.” One of the 
angles had been rent by hghtming two 
years. before, and examination revealed 
(ah! that half of the “ protit on the 
superintendence “’ which the arechiteet 
was honoured to forego) “an almost 
entire want of bond between the sand- 
stone facing and the flint backing or rub- 
ble-work.” As for theinsemption record- 
ing its eregtion ‘in basso relievo of cast 
iron, this, too, had been “ nearly 
entirely " removed. 

A subseription was raised; the 
colamn restored and completed in its 
present state—perhaps by “ Mr. Havill 
of Markton, certainly not by his rival, 
Gisonge Somerset, who was then but a 
babe, I doubt if Paula's father sub- 

soribed to the cost; he would probably 
Perens protaereen 1 a A Mo conscientious objection " 
ls THA WkLLNUToON Moxomest. | to spending anythmg on a atructure 
_. which reminded himof the valour which had saved his country, and Jeft him free—to amass 
en wealth and buy Staney Castle. 
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REPORT OF THE COUNCIL FOR THE OFFICIAL YEAR 1919-1920. 


INCE the publication of the last Annual Report the Conneil have held 19 meetings. 
The following Committees appointed by the Council have met and reported from time to 
time on the matters referred to them : 


aceite War Committee and Sub-Committees. 





Finance and House Committee. 


Board of Architectural Education, Fellowship Drawings Committee. 
ing Industries Consultative Board. Se ap pines mittee. 
Central Itative Board for Housing in the London Area, BA War Memorial Committee 
Charter Committes, Seale of Fees for Housing Schemes Committes. 
Competitions Committes. Saaonal Papers Committe. 
Conditions of Contract Revision Committee. Town Planning Commities. 


Exemption of War Service Candidates Conference. 
Brief particulars of the work of some of these Committees are embodied in this Report. 


Obituary. (‘The losses by death have been as follows -—— 
FELLO Ws. 
Aldor: John Samuel, Ee dat - Skirying : Alexander. 
Ashbee : Wi Ff Page : Io bert. Thicknease : Philip Coldwell, 
Samuel Perkins. youn’ Edwin Montgomery 
ASSOCIATES, 


Jones; Cyril A. Montagn, 
Ogden : Herbert a 


| Qurrie : John Kirkwood. 
Campbell: Archil Hewitt: Walter Rrnest. 
Coates: Lister. Hill : Richard Hear: 





oe Orme William. 
Coward: Frederick George Hudson : Edward Williaa Stanley Hurat. 
Crace: Louly Paxton Jangues; Wi Woodington ; Harold Arthur. 
LrcasTiaTEs. 
Breeds: Arthar Owen, Gutteridge: Alfred Fowler. Smith : James Buchanan Pentland. — 
Oarrington: Arthur John Pearson. Kirby: Moore. homes: Qharles Frederick. 
Crawford: Chartres, Maidman : "Edward Charles Henry, Vaughan: Hugh, 


Walton: Henry Denison. 
White: Joweph Dixon, 
Witt: Francis H. 


retaapy Matthew George, . 
: George. 

cH vari - Charles Bryan. 

Sharp: Abrahaim. — 

Retmep Fecvows. 
Gaver : Arthur Sutton, 

¥ Howonanky Fei.ow. 

Poynter: Sir Edward, Bart,, G.C.V.0., Past President R.A; 


Howonany ASSOCIATE. 
Crace: John Dibblee, 


| Hosomaky Conkesroxpina Mewnens. 
Hula: Charles (Brussels). Krug): Jorge Henry (Brazil). 


In addition to these losses the Council have to record the death of 11 Associates , 9 Licentiates and 
28 Students and Probationars who fell in the war. Particulars of these are given or a later page of 


this Report. 


Day: John. 
De Courey : Nevison William. 
fracdiner : Froderiok William. 


Lee : John Thomas, 


Membership. The following table shows the present subseribing Membership of the. Royal Institute 
| compared with the i phecesiie live esl ae 

1015 rie wire eae aed 

1916 852 1/679 BE 2)583 

1917 S42 1,056 4s 2,546 

1918 839 1631 45 old 

oie Bod 1,720 46 2.600 

on) Beis 1,773 44 2,680 


Daring the official year since the last Annual General Meeting 56 Fellows and 168 Associates have. 
been clected, as against 12 Fellows and 120 Associates the previous year. 
Ldowntias There ore now 1,715 Licentiates on the roll. Sinee the publication of the last Annual 
a Report 18 Licentiates have passed the examination qualifying for election to the Fellow- 
lip, and § have been duly eleeted as Fellows. | 

















a4 


The Exami- During the year 135 candidates for the Probationership have furnished the Council with 


satisfactory evidence of their attainments, and have been registered as Probationers. - 


The Intermediate and Final Examinations have been held once only during the offieial year—viz,, in 
June. The following table giving the results of the examinations shows that 45 Students have heen 
added to the Register during the year, and that 9 candidates have passed the Final or Specia! Exami 
nations qualifying for Associateship :— 
IsTeawEnuTe Examrationxs . . : 42 4 a 
Fixat ano Srecra, Examinations : — is 
In addition 106 candidates have passed the Special War Examination, and of these 63 si been 
elected as Associates, and 104 war candidates have been exempted from the Final Examination and 
have qualified for Associateship. 
The statutory examination qualifying for candidature as District Surveyor in London was not 
held in the year 1919, 
The Council tender their grateful acknowledgments to the Honorary Examiners for their services : 
sae ue During the year the President has appointed the following members to act as Arbitrators 





in connection with building disputes :-— 
Major Harry en MP. TF.) sir Charles Nicholson [ F.] 
Max Clarke j H. DD. Searles Wood £F.] 
Alfred W', A Coen [F-] Lewis Solomon [F.] 
E. Guy Dawber Fy 


Since the issue of the last Annual Report the President has appointed the following 
Assessors. Mesisiges =— | 


Cottage Hos ital (War Memorial, Waltham Abbey—Mr. H. H- Wigglesworth, 
Houses for the Working Classes, Sherwood Site—Nottingham—Mr. J. Alfred Gotch, 
Laying-out estate, Noweastle—Mr. W, A. Harvey. 
Brentwood Grammar Sehoal (enlargement}— Mr. H. P. Burke Downing. 
Ayleabury Housing Schome—Mr. C. H, B. Quennoll, 
Leamington Spa—Mr. H. V. Achiey. 
Congregational Church and School, Gerrard's Cross—Mr. H. Austen Hall, 
Boys’ Secondary School Compotition, Southport—Mr. Maurice E. Webb. 
Housiig Reheme Competition, Gravesend—Mr. Herbert W. Wills, ; 
Workmen's Dwellings Competition, Baildon— Mr, & D, Kitson. 
West Hartlepool War Memorial Competition—Mr. Ernest Newton, B.A. 
re out of Hey's Estate, Ashton-under.Lyne—Mr. P, &. Worthington. 
War Memorial Competition—Sir ae sacs Blomfield, B.A, 
Vitoria Hall, Exeter—Sir A. Brom well 
Girla’ Secondary School, Truro—Mr. H. P, Burke Downing, 
‘War Memorial, ngton—Mr. Walter Cave. 
Chatham Housing  rgafe Pre E. Guy Dawber. 
Willesden H. canital—W ar Memorial—Mr. Edwin T. Hail. 
Kenilworth War Momorial Competition—Mr. H. T. Buckland. 
Peterborough and District War Memorial New Infirmary—Mr, Edwin T. Hull. 
Mecara. Samuel Alleopp and Sons, Ltd. |nvedel public house}—Mr. W. Curtis Green, 


Mr. Hare's Lhe portrait of Mr. Henry T. Hare, Past President, painted by Sir Wm. Llewellyn. 
Portrait. A.R.A., was formally presented to the Institute at the meeting of the 28rd February, 
The portrait will be hung in this year's Royal Academy Exhibition. 


Grants. Since the issue of the last Annual mace the Council have made the following grants :— 
Architects’ Demobilieation Committee 


- a a ~ = £2 
Architects’ Benevolent Society eee = Cee i eee 
Conjoint Board of Scientific Sneioties 5 _ - 0 0 0 
Institution of Heating and jon of Bre Engincets for Research Work. - . A ‘ 010 6 
Joint Committer on Corrosion of Bram see Coppes ang i ee : ‘ 1 0 0 
Architectural Association ' "3900. 'b 


Royal Gold The Royal Gold Medal for hechiteers | in 1919 was S Seaies to Mr. Leonard Stokes, 
Medal. This year the Medal is to be awarded to Monsieur Charles Louis Girault, Hon, 


Corresponding Member, in recognition of the merit of his executed work, His Majesty has graciously 


signified his approval of the award. 


— 
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,, Vuring the Session the Council have made the following appomtments of members to 
represent the Royal Institution on the various bodies or for the purposes indicated —— 
Conferenee at Institution of Civil Engineers on methods of testing engineering and other important materials—Mesars, 
ae eat arene Wood and Max Clarke ae alas sini ws 

| Sanitary Institute Congress, Newoastle-on- Messrs. H. D. Searles Wood and R, Burne Dick. 
General Council National Registration of Pimebort Mr George Hubbard. 
ei iberirhete oa, MP. Ministry of Health on foes for housing work—The President, Mr. Henry T. Hare, and Major Harry 


British Standards Committee—Mr. ©, Stanley Peach. 
‘omemittes on Water Regulatiois—Two Members of the Science Standing Commi 
Committee (ake scbarre of Overseas Trade to organise Exhibition of Timber grown within British Empire—Mr. 
ar 
Architects’ and Surveyors’ Assistants’ Professional Union Welfare Committee—Mr, Walter Cave. 
ii aysyenyentes Standards Association, Sub-Committes on Overhead Tranamission Line Material—Mr. ©, Stanley 


eats: Sectional Committee on fe Threads—Mr. C. Stanley Peach. 
Ditto, Sab.Committee on Metal Tubes and Connections—Mr. Digby L. Solomon. 

Royal Sanitary iene sist Congress and Exhibition, Birmingham, July, 1920—Mesra. H. D. Searles Wood and 

University of London Architectural Education Committee—Messra, Paul Waterhouse and Arthur Keen. 

Gontueatios at ret ore Pees on Research Work in Heating and Ventilation—Mr. Geo e Hubbacd. 

Professional Classes War Council Conference on Relief Organisation for Profeasional Mr. W. Hilton Nash, 

Ancient Monuments Board for England—Sir Reginald Blom R.A., for period 1920-1025, 

Architectural Representative on the Interviewing Board at the Ministry of Labour—Mr. George Hubbard. 

Unhealthy Areas Committes, to give evidence as to erection of tenement dwellings—Mr. James §. Gibson. 

State-Aided Housing Schemes—Advisory Committees on Production of Materiala—representatives in 1) districts, 

Doputation to Dr. Addison on preg on of Housing Schemes by Local pects Hsey Henry T. Hare, John W. 
Simpson, Professor §. DB. Ads big ae ae es, M.P,, Arthur Keen, and Paul Watérhunse 

signed era dp Consultative Board —" President, Mr. Henry T. Hare, Major Harry Barnes, M.P., and Mr. Ernest 
weW Lon, A. 

Deputation to Dr. Addison on restriction of Luxury Building—Mosars. Ernest Newton, R.A., Henry T, Hare, C. Stanley 
Peach, Herbert Buckland, Walter Cave, Arthur Keen, A edwin J. Sadgrove ro nting Society of Architects, 

Conference with Allied Societioa on Election of War Service Candidatea—Tho Presiden » Professor 8. 1D. Adahoad, 
A, W. 5. Crom, Walter Cave, E. Goy Dawber, Arthur Keen, Paul aan and ©, ae Peach. 

Seton, 

28 April 1010.—Conclusion ry Sir Make Baines! P Pape on™ War Factories and Sheds.” 

26 lo Pelee sa anes Terminals of the United States,” by Mr. Benjamin J. Lubecher of New York, read by Mr. 

Fibur Keen [F.| 

16 Jane 1010,—" An Architect's War Expericnoes in France and the Balkans,” by Mr Edward P, Warren [F.] 

IT Vor, 1919.— The Problem of London Housing,” by Mr. W. R. Davidge [4.] 

1 Dec. 1919.—" London Town Planning Schemes in 1868," by Mr. Geaney rka fF.) 

19 Jan, 1920,—"* Citizenship.” by Mr. |] ae Ricardo (F.] 

li Feb, 1920. —"" The Future of Architectu Educaticn,”” by Mr, Paul Waterhouse { F.] 

16 Mar. 1020,—*' The Manning of some American Department Stores," by Mr. H. Austen Hall [F.] 

22 Mor. 1925).—" (reek J "by Mr. Jay Hambidge. 

29 Mar. 1020.—*“ Highor Buildings for London,” by Mr. Delissa Joseph | F.] 

12 Apri] 1920.—* Architecture in India," by Mr. John Begg [F.] 


The Rupa. “ccording to the Royal Institute records, Members, Licentiates and Students who 
Record of = served with the Forces durmg the Wor number altogether 79 Vellows, 540 Associates, 
: | $36 Licentiates, and 800 Students. The list, however, is still meomplete, and Members 
whose names have not been received are asked to send them to the Secretary, The following is a 
further list of Members, Licentiates and Students who have fallen :— 















ASC ta TEs. 
Cammictaki; DaviyoA, . . . « Idowt.. - « Missing, prvesined killed, 
Puasen: Hesny Huneer . ‘ : . Lieut, 3rd Yorks Regiment , » Missing, presumed killed. 
Hvrros: Loaxgon Hurroxw . ; Gel: 
Mass: Heney Won . A ‘ . Gieut., Royal Field Ar Artillery . Killed in action. 
Mune: Davin  . . ,  « «+ 2nd Liowt, Hanta Cyolist Battalion, Killed in action, 
Norurr: Asunt Came . “ . - Lancashire Regiment. » Killed in action, 
Prcnuam: Amruve Nrrox. ; . , Indian Army Officers" Reserve. . Accidentally killed. 
Sagan: Wintam Hexay . ' . Sergt., Royal Buginoers . . Reported de 
Siren: Jawus Rowan, CoumMas .  . 
Wueatiey: Joseru Horace Leeann - 2nd Lieu : ; - 
Wittiaus: Sramuy HH . 0 .ts . Lieat, ath Wilts Regiment . 
LicaxtTiaTes. 
Bamotay: Femvssow  . . . . (Captain, Royal Air Force —. Killed in action, 
 ‘Buatrtie-Brows : Wot Oe . Captain, Northumberland Fusilicté, Killed in sotion. 
Enwanps: Joun Prrctvat : . : Seepeny Sergt.-Major, Royal Fusi- Killed in action. 
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srt tae Han able Artillery Co, Killed i action, 
Eis: Enwanp Muir . . + : piain, oura ‘ hh 
Grove: Anrive Lioyp .  «  « Gaptain, Royal Engineers . . Killed in action, 
Jackson: Cuannes Eawest : : . South African Foroe .  . . Killed in sotion. 
Suipwirh: Feank Perrox. . : . Major, Boye Fs Scote Fusiliers . . Killed in action, 
Swrrn; James Buowiwan Pestiaxn . - Laneve-Corporal . Dried of wounds. 
SurTnemtakn: Gnrorok Axors , : . Captain, Seaforth Highlanders . Killedin action, © 
STUDENTS a¥D PRORATIONERS. ne 
Arrkes: James HUNTER . . - > Lient, Black Watch. . Killed in action. 
Bacsuawe: AeraunSamven 2 : 2nd Liout., 7th Wilts Regiment . Killed in action, 
Boorre: Greorox ASEEe p . A it Yorks anid Lanes Regiment. Killed in sotion. 
Bownrs: Roy . . i . . Captain + » Killed in action. 
Cuano: Cuautes N ORMAR . ya eg Pin, Tth Yorks Regiment . . Killed in action. 
Cuostawarre: Wittiam James . Soe Killed in action. 
Oevicksuaxk: Dowatn Epwane - Lient., 10th Border der Regiment. . Killed in action. 
Davies: Witt1am Epwaap . 2nd Lieut, 5th Cheshire Regiment . Hilled in action, 
Tixon : Oram Buarow : : . Captain . Tried of wounds. 
Dor: Eooan Hensent : ; = ob ah Royal orks a reoan . Died of wounds — 
Fatortt: 8. Srtvarr 4 E ; . Lieut. Livecpsel Eee . Killed in action. 
FEaNYnOVGH: SaMUEL,IUN.  . “ Lient., Sth chester eaimant . Killed in action. 
Fourox: Axpaaw WinrEm Killed in action. 


Lieut, ard bonimonthehivs Regiment Killed in action, 
Captain, 10th South Wales Borderers Killed in action. 


Gaoves: Fanci Neve. - : 
Joxves: W. OpLias po 


i a i i 


Lywa: Emam. «os $< © = — Killed in action. 

Macruerson: ARCHIBALD Avenx . Lieut, Royal Engines | Died of woun 

Meosonor: Wieutam Nog. . — . Captain and Agiutent,. Sth Durham Missing, presumed Killeel, 
Ligne Infantry ‘ : 3 br 

Nonna; Laie ; : . 2nd Lieut., OS, Engineers . » Killed in action, 

Paestoxs: Witiiam Canren ; = : Killed in action, 

RaboLnirre: James- . . : ; : Capt Bassi peaks ot of Wellington's Weert Filled in action, 

ScoTt: Nox. Eomunp . .. : . and ee val Wacoal. . Died of wounds. - 

Suita: Heser : : 3 . Licut., Royal anh: « Killed in action, 

SronWar: Georg Vrvvax : : . Killed in action. 

SUruernaxo: GEORGE Akos , : . Captain, Seaforth h Highlanders . Killed in action. 

Swintox: James Ginsor . : ; . Lieut. Black Watch . . Killed in action, 

Tavyion: Mantis Banthey - : . Private. —- . ‘ : : . Killed in action, 

Ver: AnrntrE  «. - ri é . Carporal, Royal Engineers . » Died of wounds. 

Members’ 

— or ea The following is a further list of distinctions won by members :-— 

Distractions, 


D.8.0.—Major Quentin Mangnall Bluhm [F.); Major Percy Hubert Keys, MC. [A,] 

D, §. Cross.—Lt. E. Ford Duncanson, FR. ks. VR. (Lice ntiate.] 

M.C.—Capt. Herbert Carnelley, R.E. [A.]; Lt.-Col, Alnor W. Hall [4.); Capt. and Adjt, Gilbert Burdette Howeroft 
Stk ae Jamea Maclaron Rows [4.]; Troderick (thurles Saxon [.1.], also mentioned in Dispatches ; Ind Lt. Theodore Gilbert 


tt 
WAY. Cross.—Lt. & Wilkinson [F.) 
Croix de Guern.—Lt.-Col. William Beswick [4.], also mentioned in TDiepatches. 
Fislian Croce di Guerra.— Major 1, E, 8, G, de 5, C, de Soissona [4.], also Cavaliere Order of the Crown of Italy and 
Ojteer 0. BLE. 
Meriforiows Service Medal—T. A, E. Lofthouse [A.] -.. | | . 
Mentioned in Dis patehes,—Lt reek R. Atchison [4.]; Lt.-Col. 5. W. Cranfield (F,]; H. I. Geenon [d.] 5 Sgt. J. T. 
Penfold [A-]; Lt Robert W. Pite [.4.]; t. Reginald V. 'T, Sewell (Licentiate, 
Mentioned in Orders. —Lt. Ceorge re ine (a rentletas) 
O. BLE. ( Military Dievtion),—Lt-Col. Edward J. Bede PF.|; Capt. J. J. Crowe [4.]; Capt, W. Howe Greene Pas : 
Lt.-Col. G. Koavell [F.]; Major F. Coutts Webster [A 


The Ripa. 4 Tablet is to be placed in the Royal Institute building in memory of those of its Members, 
War Licentiates and Students who laid down their lives in the service of their country during 


the wir. A competition will take plave for the design of the Tablet, and will be limited 


to those who served in the Forees. ‘The President has been invited by the Council to uct as Assessor. 
War Service In connection with the election of candidates exempted from the Final Examination on 


athe  aceount of war service, a Conference of representative interests was held at the R1.B.A, 





Examinations. ynider the Chairmanship of the President, as a result of which the unopposed election of 


the majority of such candidates will probably take place during the present year. 
The RIBA. After a lapse of five years the award of Prizes and Studentships has again been made. 
Prizesand In spite of the recent demobilisation of many of the younger men, a good number of 


drawings were submitted and the standard of excellence was notably high, A selection 


of the premiated designs are now being exhibited by the Allied Sociatics. 
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The Shortly after the opening of the session, the state of the President's health made it 


President, necessary for him to retire for some two or three months from the active control of the 
Conneil’s work. During this period the Presidential duties devolved opon the Viee-Presidents. 'The 
President's health and strength are now almost completely restored, and the Council have had the 
great satisfaction of being able to weleome him back to the Chair. 
a. The most important task that faced the Council at the beginning of its year of office was 
Unification that of giving effect to the widespread demand for the unification and better organisation 
of the sof the profession, The matter was taken in hand at the first meeting, and a Charter 
Committee was appointed to deal with the scheme which had to be laid aside at the 
outbreak of the war. The Committee were rapidly convinced that wider and more far-reaching 
proposals than those of 1914 must be contemplated, and they submitted to the Council a reecommenda- 
tion in favour of the appointment of a new Committee representative of the whole profession which 
should be entrusted with the duty of preparing a broad scheme of unification and registration. The 
Charter Committee's report was unanimously approved by the Council and, on 22nd March, by a 
Special General Meeting of the Royal Institute. The various bodies concerned are now appointing 
their delegates, and the first meeting of the Unification Committee will take place towards the end 
of May. The large amount of evidence and information of a most instructive character collected 
by the “ Future of Architecture Committee " will be handed over to the executive of the Unification 
Committee a3 soon as it is appointed by the latter body. . 
architectural Jie Council ore watching with the keenest interest and sympathy the rapid developments 
Education. thiat are taking place in the methods and machinery of architectural education. The 
“ Recognised Schools " are full to overflowing after the lean years of the war, and the short courses 
which in the past qualified students for exemption from the Intermediate Examination are being 
supplemented by longer courses which, it may be, will justify the Board of Architectural Education 
in recommending the exemption of graduates from part, if not the whole, of the Final Examination, 
At the same time, the constitution of the Board is being considered with a view to strengthening its 
representative character and qualifying it more fully for ita task of guiding and controlling the course 
of architectural education. 
The Royal The Couneil weleome the completion of the scheme by which the Royal Academy 
Academy = —hias undertaken the co-ordination of the work of the several Ateliers for advanced students. 
2 an The Bord of Architectural Education are considering the possibility of endowing one 
or more scholarships or prizes to encourage the work of the Ateliers. An extension of the scheme 
to the larger provincial cities: should do much to raise the standard of design throughout the country, 
and it is hoped that the Couneils of the larger Allied Societies will play their part in the develop- 


ment of the system. 


The In ¢onnection with the foregoing paragraph members may be reminded that a bequest 
Archibald = which will have a value of not Jess than £5,000 has been received by the Royul Institute 
secon under the will of the lute Sir Archibald Dawnay. The income from this bequest is to be 

| - devoted to the furtherance of architectural education, and a scheme for the foundation 
of u scholarship or scholarships is now being developed. 


‘The The Council have been deeply concerned throughout the session with the problem of the 


Government re-establishment of the building trade. In forming the Building Industries Consultative 

Building Boord—a body representative of the four sections eoncerned; the architects, the sur- 

| veyors, the contractors, and the operatives—they hoped to provide an inatrament which 

would at the same time help the trade to deal effectively with its own internal problems and serve as 

a guide to the Government in its dealings with a great and complex industry. After an exhaustive 

examination of the position as it existed at the termination of the war, in which it received the most 
Mi 
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valuable assistance from the Director of Building Materials Supply, Mr. G. EB, Drower, and a frank 
interchange of views between the representatives of all sections, the Board came to the unanimous 
conclusion that the most vital need of the moment was the removal of all forms of Government control 
over the activities of the industry. This opinion was uccordmgly conveyed to the Government by 
4 personal letter to the Prime Minister and by communications to the Departments concerned. In 
this action the Council were indebted to the Society of Architects for constant to-operation and support. 
The Council regret that up to the present their representations have failed to convince the responsible 
authorities, who now find themselves faced with difficulties in the National Housing Scheme which 
they are endeavouring 10 remove by placing still further restrictions on the industry generally, The 
Council have repeated their protest and they trast that the Allied Societies and the members generally 
will do their utmost to bring pressure to bear upon Members of Parliament and the Government with 
a view to the removal of such restrictions. ‘The Building Industries Consultative Board further 
endeavoured to contnbute to the improvement of conditions m the industry by issuing and cireulating 
throughout the country a vigorous appeal to all concerned to redouble their efforts to improve pro- 
duction and to remove the existing causes of friction, delay, and uncertainty. (See Journa, 
6th December, 1919, p. 58.) 

No effort has been spared to secure the suecess of the National Housing Scheme. 
Housing A specially reduced seale of payment for architects engaged in this work was negotia- 
Scheme. ted with the Ministry of Health, and conferenerss are now taking place with the object of 
removing certain anomalies that have shown themselves in practical working. The Council have 
repeatedly urged upon the Mimstry of Health the vital importanee of entrusting town-planning 
and housing schemes only to those who possess full professional qualifications and of assisting 
demobilised architects by spreading the work as widely as possible over the whole profession. 
Difficulties and delays have arisen in many ¢asea in which the Ministry have failed to carry out the 
policy recommended to them. 
The “« Ideal At the request of the proprietors of the Daily Mail Professor Adghead, Mr. E. Guy Dawber, 
Home" and Mr. H. 1). Searles-Wood, on behalf of the RIILB.A. Council, arranged @ series of 
Exhibition. Conferences wt this Exhibition. A large number of town planning schemes and house 
designs prepared under the National Housing Scheme were exhibited at Olympia, and afterwards for 
several weeks in the R.[B.A. Galleries, where they were inspected by a large number of visitors. 
Control ot «= The Competitions Committee have reported to the Council an unusually large number 
Competitions. of competitions the conditions of which have been at variance with the regulations. “Ap 
a result of the energetic and prompt action of the Committee, these conditions have in many cases - 
been satisfactorily amended. In this work they hove received constant ussistance from the Allied 
Societies and the Society of Architects. ‘The’ Council desire to call the attention of members, and 
particularly of those in the provinees, to the fact that the effective supervision of competitions in the 
interests of the profession and of the public depends largely on the promptitude with which individual 
manbers call the attention of the Committee to unsatisfactory competitions, and to the loyalty with 
which members generally support the action of the Committee and the Council in dealing with the 
promoters of such competitions. The Competitions Committee have drafted a set of model conditions 
for Housing Competitions which are about to be published. 





ete The National Federation of Building Trades Employers have prepared a new Building 
of the Code without consultation with the Royal Institute, and huve given notice of their inten- 


rag of tien to withdraw from the Agreement arrived at in 1908. ‘The R.1,B.A. Conditions of 


: Contract Committee have reported to the Council the completion of their work in revising 
the B.LB.A. Form, and the question of its immediate issue for the guidance of members is now before 
the Council, | | ¥ 
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The A strong Committee has been formed to consider and report upon ‘the question of the 
of the London reform of the London Building Acts. Proposals for an amending or consolidating Bill 
Building Acts. 1] be prepared, and a conference with the L.0.C. Building Acts Committee will be 
arranged as soon as possible. 3 
The draft of a new Code of Professional Conduct and Practice has been circulated by 
the Council to the Standing Committees and the Councils of the Allied Societies, The 
Conductand very favourable comments received from these bodies are now being considered by a 
; Committee of the Council and the amended draft will be adopted and published at an 
early date. It is mtended to issue the new Code in pamphlet form together with the President's 
Inaucural Address and Address to Students and Mr. Paul Waterhouse's lecture on Architectural 


Edueation, 


A Code of | 
Professional 





The Ravi The Revised Scale of Charge: was approved at a Special General Meeting on 12th May, 
Beale of 1919, and copies of it have been distributed to every Member and Licentiate. Tt has 
oe been officially adopted by the Society of Architects, who have received permission to 
reprint it for issue to their own members, 

The —¢ The President and Council ld the pleasure of presenting a congratulatory address to 
President’ ‘ir Aston Webb, Past-President, on the oecasion of his election ag President of the Royal. 
est ae Academy. Sir Aston is the first architect who has ever occupied this position. 

Major ‘The Council are under special obligations to Major Harry Barnes, M.P., for his services in 
Harry all matters concerning Parliament and the public departments. Although his duties in 
Barnes, MP. i}. House of Commons made it impossible for him to attend man y of the Council meetings, 
his work was-of the greatest possible value to the Roval Institute. 

Peace Day On the conclusion of peace the R.1B.A. premises were decorated under the supervision 
Celebration. of Professor Beresford Pite [F.). It is the intention of the Council to arrange a Garden 
Party at the Zoological Gardens on “ Peace Day,” 28th June, at which the Royal Institute will extend 
a weleome to its returned Service Members anil Students, 

On the occasion of the ratification of the Treaty of Peace with Germany the Council pres 
ai Peace sented a loyal address to His Majesty the King, Patron of the Royal Institute, and tele- 

grams of congratulation were exchanged between the Royal Institute and the kindred and 
allied soeties in France, the United States, and the Dominions, 

At the request of the Anglo-Belgian Union, the R.LB.A. Galleries were lent for the 
eed exhibition of models and drawings submitted in the Zeebrugge Memorial Competition. 
Memorial = Tho Exhibition was opened by the Chairman of the Union, Mr. Herbert Samuel, and 

attracted a large attendance of visitors for several weeks, 


hitects"[he Council have given thar support to the work of this Union, and Mr. Walter Cave, 
and Sarvepors Vice-President, is acting us Chairman of the Welfare Committees. Proposals with regard 
Protesioal to Salaries and Insurance have been submitted to the Council. 


The ret Le The Council have to thank the technical press for the assistance they have so unfailingly 
| given to the work of the Royal Institute by opening their columns to the various matters 

of professional interest which have been submitted to them. 

rhs BRA The fortnightly publication of the JoursaL was resumed at the opening of the Session, 

Journal and and the Kanexpan was reissued after an interval of several years, Mombers are 

Ealenter, requested to assist in detecting and correcting inaccuracies which have crept into the 

yolume as a result of the war years. 

The The Secretary was demobilised from the Army in February, and the leave of absenoe 

Secretary. = sranted by the Council enabled him to anilergo treatment which completely restored his 

health, and ho was able to resume his duties at the beginning 











“The R.LB.A. The report of the Hon. Auditors calls attention to the suceess with which the finances of 

SeaanOr: 5 bis Royal Institute have withstood the strain of the war years. Only the exercise of 
the most rigid economy, coupled with the restriction of activities to the barest minimum, has enabled 
this result to be attained. Now, however, it is necessary to resume the full exercise of normal activities 
and to face the developments called for by a progressive policy, and it ia obvious that in view of the 
general rise in prices an income at the pre-war level cannot possibly be adequate to meet the cost of 
post-war activities. On the recommendation of the Finance Committee, the Council have accordingly 
summoned a Special General Meeting to sanction the increase of subseriptions and fees by an amount 
which should provide a sufficient income in future. 





REPORT OF THE BOARD OF ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION. 


ts] BTheTBoard have held eight meetings since the issue of the last Report. 

Committees —The following Committees have met from time to time and reported on the matters 
referred to them :—Examinations Committee ; Testimonies of Study Committee ; Prizes and Stadent- 
ships Committee, and Baker Scholarship Committee. 

Problems in Design—During the year 131 Problema have been received and adjudicated on, and 
of these 91 have been approved. The proportion of approved designs compares favourably with 
previous years. A satisfactory increase in the number of the Problems received may be recorded. 

The Examinations.—The Board have conducted the Intermediate, Final and Special Examina- 
tions as usual, and the results as reported to the Council have been published. 

Special War Examinations and Ezemptions -——The Special War Examination has-been held on 
three occasions, at which 121 candidates presented themselves, of whom 106 passed. Of the Students 
who have availed themselves of the Special War Exemption from the Final Examination, 91 have been 
elected Associates. Arrangements have been made with the Allied Societies in Australia and Canada 
for conducting the Examination of Overseas Candidates for the Final and Special War Examinations. 

Constitution of the Board—T he Board, at the request of the Council, have under consideration the 
whole question of the future constitution of the Board, and it is anticipated that a Report will be laid 
before the Council at an early date. 


Future of the Final Examination—The question of according to students of recognised schools 





partial exemption from the Final Examination of the R.I.B.A. is also receiving earnest attention, 


and will be reported on in relation to the previous subject. 


REPORT OF THE ART STANDING COMMITTEE. 


Mr. Walter Cave was elected Chairman and Mr. W. Arthur Webb and Mr. J. B. Fulton Hon. 
Secretaries. 

The following important subjects were discussed ;— 

Whitgift Hospital, Croydon.—lIt is satisfactory to note that the Croydon Corporation hag decided 
not to proceed with the demolition. Notwithstanding this, one of our members was requested to keep 
a watehful eye on the building and keep the Committee informed on the matter, 

Proposed War Memorial at St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields.—The attention of the Committee was drawn 
to the proposed alterations. After careful investigation and consultation with the architect 
employed, the Committee feel quite safe in leaving the proposals in his hands, 

Argyll House, Chelsea.—The Chairman undertook to see the new tenants and informed the Com- 
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mittee that only the outbmilding was to be removed for the purpose of providing servants’ quarters, 
and the main building to be left as at present. 

City Churches Commission —This Commission has been sitting for some time under the abacus 
of Lord Phillimore and the Art Committee have made every endeavour to be represented. As far aa 
can be ascertained the Commission is a private one and called together by the Bishop of London, moré 
particularly as to the working of the parishes. In the event of a church being threatened, the Com- 
mittee would take strong action with other Societies who interest themselves in these matters. 

Treaty House, Urbridge.—It is regretted that the old panelling from the Treaty House, Uxbridge, 
had been disposed of before the Committee could take any action. 

The height of buildings in London came up for discussion. 

Suggestions were muide to the Sessional Papers Committee. 

The draft document on professional conduct and practice was laid on the table. 


REPORT OF THE LITERATURE STANDING COMMITTER. 


Seven prabetiaigg of the Committees have been held since the issue of the last Report. The following 

officers were elected to serve during the Session :—Chairman, Mr. H. H. Statham: Viece-("hairman, 
Mr. (. Harrison Townsend ; Hon. Secretaries, Mr. Louis Ambler and Mr. H. G. Tbberson. 
Pressure on the shelving accommodation has recently become a serious difficulty and has greatly 
interfered with the smooth working of the Library. During the past session the space has been wholly 
tnadequate and it has not always been possible to find positions for books which have been added tothe 
Library. The Committee have therefore submitted a report to the Council suggesting that two rooms 
on the upper floor should be placed at the disposal of the Library and provided with book shelves to 
relieve the present congestion. 

The Committee have gratefully to acknowledge a presentation by Mr. E. Swinfen Harris [F*.] of 
forty-two sheets of drawings by the late Mr. William Butterfield, as well as a gift from Messrs. H M. 
and W. Greliier, of various drawings by their father, the late Mr. William Grellier, including designs for 
the Royal Exchange, London, the Palatine Club, Liverpool, and other drawings which obtained the 
Royal Academy Gold Medal. The Committee have also to acknowledge the indebtedness of the 
Library to Mr. St. Clair Baddeley for a collection of the original drawings prepared for Rubens’s book, 
Palazsi di Genova, first published in 1622. 

The Committee have, with great regret, to record the death of Mr. J.D. Crace, Hon, Associate, 
For many years Mr. Crace served a3 a co-opted member of the Committee and always took an active 
share in the work. In the previous session he had presented a valuable collection of his own drawings, 
which were exhibited, prior to his death, in the Galleries of the Institute. ‘ 

At the request of the Archmological Joint-Committee, formed to collect records of antiquities in the 
vurious war areas in the near East, the Librarian, at the request of the Council, haa undertaken tem- 
porarily, for the purpose of reference, the charge of the drawings and photographs so far collected. 


The following is the Librarian’s Report to the Committee -— 
During the twelve months ending 31st March of the present year 117 volumes and 9 pamphlets have been 





added to the Library, exclusive of periodicals, t reports and transactions of Societies, and parts of works issued 


in serial form, The drawings presented numbered 151 sheets, prints 24 sheets. 
The number of works presented was 38 volumes and 9 emashate 
Works purchased numbered 79 volumes, of which 24 volumes were added to the Loan Library. 
The attendance of readers in the Reference Library numbered 5,194. 
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“The number of books issued on Loan was 2,531. 

The number of tickets issued for admission to the Library other than members of the Institute or to 
Students and Probationers was 118. 

The number of books issued through the post was 247, 

During the last six months the ordinary hours of the Library, which were shortened during the war, 
have been resumed, The Library is therefore now open from 10 a.m. until 8 p.m. daily (Saturdays 5 p.m.). 

Donations of books, pamphlets, or drawings have been received from Mr. John Slater, M. Charles Giraults 
Mr. George Jeffery, Mr. ArthurT. Bolton, Mr. H.C. Corlette, Mr. Charles H. Whitaker, Mr. W. St. Clair Baddeley, 
Mr. Arthur Ashbridge, Mr. Benjamin Ingelow, Mr. K. A. C. Creswell, Mr. M. 8. Briggs, Signor Giacomo Boni 
Mr. Gordon Allen, The American Inatitute of Architects, Mr. E. Swinfen Harris, Mr. R. Narasimhachor, Mr. 
S. Hurst Seager, M, Jules Brunfaut, the Government of India, the Government of Cyprus, Messrs. E. & F. N.- 
Spon, Ltd., Mesers, Crosby hockwood & Son, Messrs. B. T: Bateford, Ltd., The Technical Journals, Ltd. 

Among the books purchased or presented during the year may be mentioned :—Girault’s Notes sur la Vie 
et les Oencres de Honoré Daumet, Rivoira's Moslem Architecture, Walcot’s Architectural Water Colours and 
Etchings, Lowell's More Small Italian Villas and Farmhouses, De \'Hépital’s Westminster Cathedral and its 
Architect, Hornsby & Schmidt's Modern Hospital, Flickinger's The Greek Theatre, etc., Ongania's Calli e Canali 
in Venezia, Jekyll’s Garden Ornament, Boys's Picturesque Architecture in Paria, Roward and Crossley’s English 
Church Woodwork, Gould's History of Freemasonry, Cescinsky’s English Furniture of the Eighteenth Century, 
Roe's History of Oak Furniture, Lishman’s New High Court, Allahabad, Birch’s History of Margam Abbey, 
American Institute of Architects’ Structural Service Book, Vol. 1, Souster’s Design of Factory and Industrial. 
Buildings, Ramsey's Small Houses of the late Georgian Period, Hering's Conerete and Stuceo Houses, ete, 
Clarke's The Housing Problem, ete., Weaver's Village Halls and Clubs, Rideal's Water Supplies, their purification 
JMtration, etc., Beck's Structural Steelwork, Adams & Matthews’s Reinforced Concrete Construction, Lawrence's 
Economic Farm Buildings. 


REPORT OF THE PRACTICE STANDING COMMITTEE. 


The Committee have held 9 meetings since the publication of the last annual report. 
The officers of the Committee are :—Chairman, Mr. Alfred W. 8. Cross; Vice-Chairman, Mr. John 
Slater: Hon. Scoretaries, Mr. Horace Cubitt and Mr. K. Gammell. 


Matters relating to Housing.—A large proportion of the time of the Committee has been spent in 
dealing with housing questions. ‘The Committee have reported to the Council that in their opinion the 
recent issue by the Ministry of Health of complete plans, specifications and quantities for cottages is 
highly undesirable, and that a strong protest against such action should be made by the Council. 
From information recetved from architects engaged in housing work in rural districts it has appeared 
to the Commuttee that housing work on widely scattered sites in rural districts should be considered 
as special work involving a special adjustment of the scale of housing fees agreed with the Ministry 
of Health, in accordance with the clause of such scale which provides for special arrangements being 
made in exceptional circumstances. The Committee have reported to the Council to this effect, with a 
view to the matter being discussed with the Ministry. The Committee have had under consideration 
one or two cases where fees less than those of the agreed housing scale have been accepted by members 





and have recommended the Council to consider what form of action should be taken in such eases. 


The Committee have in several cases advised members as to questions arising under the agreed seale. 
orm of Contract.—As a result of an enquiry from a member as to whether a contractor was entitled 





arge an amount for profit on an allowed increased cost of materials and labour, the Committee 





4 = eT IET ded the Council bo ask the Conditions of Contract. Committees to consider the formulation 
of some standard of practice for adoption by the profession. At the present time there appears to be 
considerable diversity of practice in regard to this matter. 
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The Committee have also recommended the Council to ask the Conditions of Contract Committee 
to give their most earnest attention to the situation ansing from the recent withdrawal of the National 
Federation of Building Trades Employers from the agreed Form of Contract. 

Publication of Plans by the “ Ideal Home."—The attention of the Committee having been called 
from more than one source to the publication of one-eighth scale plans, for sale to the public, by anew 
journal entitled the * Ideal Home,” and that some of the plans were stated to be from the designs of a 
member of the Institute, the Committee asked for an explanation from the member in question. ‘The 
explanation, which was considered satisfactory by the Committee, was to the effect that the publication 
of the plans in the manner adopted by the* Ideal Home " was at variance with the verbal arrangements 
made with the editor by the meme, and was entirely contrary to the member's wishes, and that he 
had, therefore, refused to supply any further plans. ‘ 


Pay of Officers on Staff for R.E. Services —The Committee have recommended the Council to 
endeavour to arrange combined representations to the War Office on the part of the Institute, the 
Srrver ee. Institution, and the Institution. of Civil Engineers, with a view to obtaining such increases 
in the sea‘e of pay for technical officers on the Staff for R.H. Services as shall bring the pay approxi- 
mately into accordance with the pay for other branches of the technical services, such as the medical 
service. 

Letters from Members Regarding Fees —The Committee have dealt with several cases in which 
members have asked advice as to the fees properly chargeable for work done, and also certain enquiries 
from officials of local authorities as to the fees payable by such authorities to architects employed by 
them. . 

Law of Easements of Support.—As the suggested amendment of the law on this subject was 
intended to follow the proposed amendment of the Law on Light and Air,which has made little progress 
during the past twelve months, the matter has, for the moment, been left in abeyanee. 


Higher Buildings for London.—The Committee have considered a reference from the Council on — 
this question, and have appointed two representatives to act with representatives of the Art Com- 
mittee and the Selence Committee in preparing a combined report for submission to the Council. 

Professional Conduct—The Committce have considered the case of a Licentiate who, previously an 
assistant, had, on commencing practice on his own account, issued a circular and sent comes to, among 
others, certain clients of bis former principal. The Committee have reported to the Council recom- 
mending that the architect in question be expelled from the Institute, 

Professional Etiquetle—Several questions involving professional etiquette have been considered 
by the Committee ; in dealing with such cases it is the invariable practice of the Committee to obtain, 
particulars from both parties to a dispute, and not to proceed on ex parte statements only, 

Premiums in Architectural Competitions.—The committee bemg of opinion that premiums in 
Architectural competitions are often insufficient in amount, and that the present is a suitable time to 
remedy this state of affairs, have formulated for consideration of the Competitions Committee and of 
the Couneil a draft scale for premiums varying in accordance with the estimated cost of the proposed 
building, The Committee trast that in due course some such seale may be embodied in the Institute's 
Regulations for Architectural Competitions. 





REPORT OF THE SCIENCE STANDING COMMITTEE. 


Since the date of the last annual report of the Science Standing Committee the number of meetings 
held has been eight, including a special meeting called to consider the preparation of the memorial 
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to the Privy Council by the Council of the Institute. The average attendance at each meeting was 


ALE 


Chairman; Percival M. Fraser, J. Ernest Franck, Hon. Secretaries. 

Roof of Westminster Hall.—Through the courtesy of Sir Frank Baines, K.B.E., M.V.O., Prineipal 
Architect H.M. Office of Works, the Committee made a second visit of inspection to view the work of 
reparation to the roof of Westminster Hall, on the 12th June 1919. A full report of such visit was made 
by Mr. A. O. Collard and is ‘given in the Jourxan for July 1919. 

Research Work.—The Committee suggested the reappointment of the Research Committee. This 
not being considered expedient, the Scienee Committee have concerned themselves with the whole 
matter of research on building materials. The data necessary for a detailed report was prepared with a 
view to whatever action the Committee might decide upon. Detailed notes were furnished by various 
members on the following matters: Acoustics; non-ferrous metals and glass, paints, pavings ; 
plasters, limes and cements; roofing, tiles and bricks, steel and iron, stones ; timber. = 


A letter was written to the Industrial Research Department suggesting the urgent necessity of 


research on comprehensive lines into materials of building ¢onstruction. Based upon the data pre- 
pared by the Committee a Memorandum was prepared, and after approval by the Council was commn- 
nicated to the Privy Council. ‘This Memorial set forth the facts upon which the Committee based their 
views that such research was of urgent national importance, and furnished typical eases where great loss 
to the community had acerned from insufficient knowledge or control of the sources and composition of 
materials. The Privy Council informed the Institute that the Memorandum has been found of con- 
siderable interest and is having its earnest consideration. The Committee have put forward some of 
these matters as subjects suitable for the consideration of the Sessional Papers Committee. 

Fuel Economy.—At the instigation of the President the Committee have investigated, experimented 
and carried out tests with view to determining if any modification of existing grates was possible to 
seoure an appreciable economy in fuel. The use of various types of fuel for domestic purposes was also 
considered. The Committee were authoritatively informed that the latter subject was being dealt 
with in a most detailed and comprehensive manner elsewhere, and therefore concentrated its attention 
upon improvements in existing grates, An apparatus was designed to burn household or hard ¢oal 
and to stand in front of an open grate. This apparatus was tested by an expert, but his report did not 
give any indication that economy was to be secured by the arrangement designed. The various types 
of household grates of the early Victorian period were reviewed and the necessary data were furnished 
to the President of the Institute to enable a letter to be published in the Press for the instruction of the 
public as to the best means of adapting such grates to obtain economy in fuel consumption. 

Steel Frame Conference Report-—This important report emanated from a Conference called to 
consider the whole matter of the 1.0.C. Building Regulations dealing with steel-frame buildings. A 
report was prepared by a joint Committee, and was at the request of the Council considered and reported: 
upon by the Science Committee, who recommended-to the Council its publication after the views of the 
London County Council had been ascertained. 

Building Stones —The Committee are about to make a further inspection of the building stones 
placed on the roof of the Geological Museum in 1910 for weathering tests, and from time to time 
reported upon. The Committee hope that a public statement on these tests may be made hy the 
Geological Survey and the Institute at am early date, 

Pisé and Allied Walling.—The question of using unbaked clay, pisé and other similar types of 
walling was referred to the Committee for report. The matter hasbeen investigated throughout the 
Session during which period a good deal of information which the Committee have had under considera. 








The officers were elected as follows: Alan E. Munby, M.A., Chairman; A. 0. Collard, Vice : 
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tion has become public. Information from private sources has also been investigated, and the Allied 
‘Societies have been eiroularised. Any information thus obtained will be collated with a view to pub- 
lication in the Jounsan. 


Tile Testing.—The Committee have had under further consideration defects in roofing tiles upon 
which information was collected in previous Sessions. The Committee have concluded that the pre- 
paration of microscopic sections of such tiles is essential, and having in view the abnormal conditions 
still obtaining it was thought fit to defer any attempt to obtain and report on such sections until the 
brick fields are again producing on more normal lines the materials under discussion. 


Engineering Standards Committee—At the request of the Council to suggest a representative to 
serve on the Engineering Standards Committee in the place of Mr. Edwin T. Hall, the retiring member, 
the Committee put forward the name of Mr. C. Stanley Peach. 


Defects in Timber—The Committee are endeavouring in connection with the Entomological 
Department of the Natural History Museum to obtain information which shall lead to more extensive 
knowledge of defects in timber due to boring inseets. Architects and other users of timber have been 
invited through the Journan to send specimens of such defective wood to the Committee, and it is 
hoped that those who read this report will assist in this important work. 


Height of London Buildings.—At. the request of the Council the Committee appointed rsanainita: 
tives to serve upon the Joint Committee upon the Height of London Buildings, the said representatives 
being métructed in the considered views of the Committee on the matter. 

Code of Professional Conduct—The Committee have given earnest consideration to a proposed 
Code of Professional Conduct, and their report has been forwarded to the Council, 

Conference on Technical Fittings—The Committee have drawn the attention of the Council of 
the Chemical Society to the desirability of investigating the possibility of reducing the cost of laboratory 
fittings, and has received a very cordial reply of thanks for drawing attention to the matter, which has 
been referred to the Industrial Research Department. It is understood that a conference on the 
subject is likely to result. 

Books of Scientific Interest—At various meetings, and at the request of the Literature Committee, 
_ books of scientific interest have been considered and recommended for purehase by the Institute, — 

The Committee wish to take the opportunity of thankimg mombers of the profession who have 
assisted its deliberations by correspondence and to pomt out that it is anxious to receive enquiries 
and information on matters of scientific interest. 











REPORT OF THE ARCHITECTS’ WAR COMMITTER. 





The work of the War Committee in most of its departments has ceased. The Selection Committee 
was discharged on the Ist August, and the Reorganisation and Professional Finployment Committee 
on 7th April, 1920, leaving the Demobilisation Committee only to be discharged at an early date. 

‘The schemes of work organised by the Civic Survey Joint Committee at the beginning 
ing the War, in London, Lancashire, Yorkshire and Exeter, were brought to a coneliaion on the Sth 
October, 1919. During the War the scheme was useful in providing employment for a large number of 
architects, as well as inaugurating work of great public utility. In addition to the work of the Surveys, 
considerable help was afforded to the Air Board in preparing diagrams during a critical period when 

the rapid production of aircraft became a matter of first importance. Itis hoped that the pioneer work 
5 Canin by the see will not be lost, vat Ten utilised later by Government I Depa tments 
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paganda, and with a view to making the programme on which the Surveys were developed more gener- 
ally known. It is satisfactory to report that during the progress of the work the Professional Em- 
ployment Committee were able to find more renmumerative positions for a large majority of those who . 
were temporarily employed, and that most of the workers are again in active practice. The Committee 
are greatly indebted to the Government Committes on the Prevention and Relief of Distress, without 
whose practical and sympathetic support the Surveys could not have been undertaken. 
A Committee entitled the Architects’ War Relief Committee has been set up to administer a fund 
that was placed at the disposal of the War Committee from the National Relief Fund. The intention 


is to continue to assist architects who have suffered as the result of the War, and who, through age or | 
infirmity or other cause, are unable to recover their position. Assistance has already been given in 
several cases, 


The Demobilisation Committee which was set up in December, 1918, has continued its work. 
the release from the army of upwards of $00“ pivotal " men had been seoured by Febraary, 1919, and 
since that time many demobilised men have received help and advice in the matter of re-establishing 
themselves. A circular was issued to the Architects serving with the Force: explaining the general 
position of affairs in the profession and the opportunities for employment. At the request of the Com- 
mittee the Architectural Association took over the Employment Bureau and it has been able to find | 
employment for about 250 men. The cost of postage, printing, clerical work, &c., has been consider- 
able, and there is a deficit of £50 to be met. 


REPORT OF THE HON. AUDITORS FOR 1919, 

We have carefully examined the books and checked the various items therein with the accounts 
and vouchers for 1919, together with share certificates held by the Institute and list of Share Certificates 
deposited: at the Bank, all of which were found to be in order and to agree with the balance-sheet 
prepared by the Accountants. 

It will be noted with satisfaction that the overdraft of £525 1s. on the 31st December 1915 has 
disappeared, and in place of this there is now a eredit balance of £1,298 Ss, 10d, 

tshould be pointed out that this result has been obtained through exercising the strictest economy 
during the year, with the consequent restriction of the activities of the Institute. 

The amount received in subseriptions and arrears considerably exceeds that of the previous year. 
We note that the valuation placed on the premises, namely £35,622 7s. Sd., in the year 1914 still stands, 
and we are of the opinion that a revaluation should be madé, m order that the correct figure may 
appear in the next balance-sheet. 

The work of the Institute has been carried out in a very efficient manner, and the staff is to be 
commended for the way in which they have carried ont their duties. 


A. H. Gosuerr [F,}. 
C. B. Hurcutssox [ A. |. 


The Accounts of Ordinary and Trust Ponds for 1919, prepared by Messrs. Saffery, Sone & Co., 


Chartered Accountants, and audited by Messrs. A, H. Goslett and C. B. Hutehinson, Hon. 
Auditors, here follow — 
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Income and Expenditure Account of Ordinary Fonds for the Year ended 3lst December, 1919. 


Dr. Exclusive of Entrance Fees and Subseriptions in advance, cr. 
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_ REVIEWS. 
PRESCRIPTIONS FOR THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


Colowe he + the Home and Model Interiors. By 

Sea ramy os of “ Good Furniture Maga- 

Poot imo Jockson, Jaferior 
ane ory ini0, La. met. 


(J.B Lippincott 
Company, Philadelphia and London. } 
An explanatory preface explains the w ol et 
Beet cs rovide the home maken eis Fens 
guidance in selecting and arranging the fartiahings t in 
the home. Good taste and the ability to apply it in 
the home environment dey { course—upon a 
thorough appreciation of the principles of good design 
pe of colour harmony. No attempt has been made 
to expound these principles academically., The authors 
have contented themselves with a mere statement of 
the more fundamental of these, and have chosen to 
apply them in a sees of colour schemes and sugvestive 
interiors they have specially designed and constructed 
for the purpose. The furnishings that appear in the 
interiors on the following pages, and the fabrics that 
‘are shown in various colour harmonies, have been 
selected from current patterns in the American market 
so that the home maker may apply directly to personal 
needs the suggestions the pictures are ‘intended to 
offer,” Elsewhere the authors say; “ In furnishing 
her house every woman wishes to make it as attractive 
an home-like as possible, 
booklet to suggest to the home-maker colour echemes 


for her rooms, to assist her in the application of these. 


schemes, und to make it clear to her that in beautifying 
her home the matter of harmony is of greatest impor- 
tance and dloes not necessarily entail undue expense.’ 
Then follow Ragas vhs (in monochrome) of interiors 
of rooms, with samples, in colour, of the materials 
used in constructing the (different solour schemes: 

I suppose there are some people to whom such pre- 
ann tions are helpful: but, speaking generally, one 

so much rather see the housewife expressin r her 
on individualit undisturbed by talk whout “design,” 
“styles,” taste" and such like oracular bug- 
bears. Morris's maxim, “ Have nothing in your house 
that you do not know to be useful, or believe to he 
beautiful,” covers the whole ground, In the category 
of “ beautiful" [ would include such POSSESSIONS Is 
one really cares for, by virtue of association, or in 
pious memory, and these—in the case of most of us— 
will he but few. 

But this pernicious talk of “styles” is o jece of 
disastrous cowardice : sheltering the utterer behind 
the name of “ Sheraton” or “ Jacobean” from the 

in of having an opinion, and the shame of exposing 
ite absence: it leads to imitative work (“ faithful re- 
production ” the authors call it) when the craftsman 
15 intent on copying the outward characteristics of his 
model, without appreciating or accepting the con- 
ear spirit ranatyine it—and in somm cases to 

forgeries, You can hardly obstruct a crafteman more 
than by pinning him down to the dexterous imitation 


warming pan 
wheel in the adjacent drawing room } 


lt is the object of this 





of examples that had their raison d'étre under con- 
ditions of living that ars gone now beyond recall. 

Since Sheraton's day, the machine has come into the 
shop, und our business ia to guide its inhuman in- 
genuity into safe desirable paths, where tta activities 
are for our comfort and well-being, We may, I hold 
we should, rebel against the present get-up of the 
modern piano and clamour for tts improvement, hut 
the plano ts an article of necessity in the house—and 
its presence in the drawing room pulls the peg out of 
your stylist’s harmony of assortment. Because we 
stand us firmly as we can base ourselves with our feet 
on the past, ia no reason why we should have our eyes 
atthe back ofourheads. Phrases such us these :" For 
pictures, use old-fashioned coloured prints with frames 
rather light in tone, and silhoucttes framed in black. 
Quaint old cut-glass scent-bottles and other dresser 


accessories would enter into the spirit of the room ’ 





sound like the murmurs of a igs and | grieve to 


find on page 5) (illustration of & 


dining rim), & 
pan hanging on the wall, 


Is there a spinning 


The adjective “ exquisite" i is liberally used, and 
when it occurs on page 61, in the sentence “ a Japanese 
floral design on a background of exquisite grey,” one 
feels a kind of pity for the over-worked word, The 
language verges on the precious—one room is to be 
upholstered in “amaranth and fawn "—though the 
colour given hardly recalls the red plumes af * Love 
lies bleeding.” The equilibrium of the “ pieces” in 
their relation to eack other, seems too delicate for the 
rough tsage of daily wear, ond 7 miss the suggestion 
of tobaceo. This ts scarcely facing the facts of our 
present mode of living—and though the retreat into 
one of the back waters of life may appeal to some, and 
their influence (Thoreau’s, for instance) may be valu- 
able, the main current of life goes forward ; it is our 
mission to guide it into salntary and fruitful channels 
—and so, [assume, would say the authors of this book. 

Hasty Ricarno [F.). 


CORRESPUS DENCE, 

The Future of our Church Architecture [pp. 185, 201}. 
To the Editor, JouRNAL R.1.5.A.,— 

Sin. — Those who regard Gothic lis essentially the 
Church style, seem to forget that, as far as the history 
of the Christian Church is concerned, Gothic hag only 
a secondary and comparatively modern association 
with worship. The Basilica form sind the domed form 
of chureh have earlier and, to my mind, moré sacred 
aaSOCLations, 

I quite agree with your cormspondent that “ the 
design should be such as will help the worshipper to 
attain to a reverent attitude of Ori : in fact, I 
think I said the same thing in other words, Inthere any 
Gothic interior which can compare in this reapect with 
that of Hagia Sophia, the most impressive domed 
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interior in existence, and the grandest ever erected for 
Christian worship, though now, unhappily, perverted 
from its original dedication, Read the account given 
by Paul the Silentiary of the passionate devotion and 
aspiration elicited by this interior in the feelings of the 
congregations of that day. | 

Let us take larger views of Church history, and we 
shall no longer regard it as necessarily associated with 
pointed arches. i wel Sl Ls ORE. 

FL Hearncorr Staraam[F.). 


26, Loudon Road, Neath, S. Walea, 
15th April, 1990, 
To the Editor, Jourwat R-I.B.A..— 

Sre,—Mr. Hambidge has made out a strong case in 
support of his theory that the Greeks based their 
architectural designs on certain properties and ratios 
of the rectangle. Surely no shrewder blow has ever 
heen struck at the methods of our ancient exemplars, 
A building is nota ey and four elevations but a masa 
ora combination of masses. It would appear to follow 
from this that, if we must have. mathematical basis 
for architectural design, we should search for it among 
solids and cube roots and leave plane figures for the 
painters — Yours faithfully, 

Epwin Serra [A]. 
112, Fenchurch Street, E.0.3, 
16th April, 1920. 
To the Editor, Jounnat R_1.B.A.— 
Stk,—Having read Mr. Trvstan Edwanis'’sinterest- 


ing letter in the Jougnan of April 10th, criticising 


Mr, Hambide’s lecture on. Greek design, may | ven- 
ture to make one ortwo remarks? I do so with con- 
siderable diffidence, inasmuch as I confess to being in 
that class which Mr. Edwards refers to as “ not having 
troubled to develop their mathematical talent.” 

As has been pointed out, “ statics determine the 
mechanical conditions of bodies at rest, while dyna- 
nucs have todo with bodies'in motion.” Though not 
necessarily holding a brief for Mr. Hambidge, his 
terms “static and“ dynamic " may have been first 
employed by him after his discovery that the sym- 
metry of crystals fundamentally differed from the 
symmetrical formation of certain plants, shells, ete. 
In that the latter appear to be “ the orderly arrange- 
ment of elements in growth,” the term “ dynamic " 
appeals to me as not unreasonable, though, perhaps, | 
may be open to mathematica! correction. 

Mr. Hambidge is farther criticised for not explain- 
ing why a rectangle with sides having the proportion 
of 4/2 to 1 is artistically superior to any other reet- 
angle. Remember Mr. Hambidge told us he was no 
artist! Though very cordially sympathising with 
Mr. Edwards’s 1/1000 in not having its artistic merit 
recognised, it does not alter the fact that shapes such 
as the above-mentioned rectangle, and others con- 

















nected with V2 and 1/5, have actually been used in 
the Parthenon and elsewhere (presuming, of course, 
that Mr. Hambidge's measurements are correct), 

1 had been under the impression that the Greek 
artists of the Golden Age lad worked according to the 
dictates of their own highly developed sense of art, 
and had thus arrived at designs which gave the ap- 
pearance of being “ alive" or “ dynamic,” or what- 
ever you call it; but in the light of Mr. Hambidge's 
figures, supported by the great Penrose, is it just o 
coincidence that these designs should be so exactly 
commensurable when treated as areas !—Yours faith- 
fully, P.W, Hunearp, M.A.| 4.1}, 


112, Fenchurch Street, £.C.3, 
MMA April, 1020. 
To the Editor, Journwat. R,7.B.A,,— 

-Ste—Like my son, | also have read Mr. Trystan 
Edwards's letter in which he very properly takes 
exception to Mr. Hambuige’s use of the terme 
“static” and “dynamic” as applied to the propor- 
tions of classic work, Also, I have had an opportunity 
of reading my son's reply in support of Mr. Ham- 


cl 


bidge, Whether Mr, Hambidge’s theory is true or 






not does not concern me at the moment; but what 


does concern me is that Mr, P.W. Hubbard should 


attempt to support a false interpretation of terms 


which have perfectly clear, distinct and recognised 


mean 


logical, for he actually gives o fair definition of the 
terms. He quotes that “ statics determine mechanical 
conditions of bodies at rest, while dynamica have to 
do with bodies in motion.” This being so, then surely 
the term “dynamics” when applied to u building 
implies that the building is in motion, | 
hen I find « building in motion I um more 
concerned with such questions as shoring and under- 
pinning rather than with the beauty of the dynamic 
proportions that the structure is assuming.— Yours 
faithfully, Grorce Hupsanp [ F.]. 


Need of a Form of Contract to meet Present Conditions. 
South Mill, Hook Meath, Woking, 
| | ith April 1920. 
To the Editor, Jounna, R.1.BA.— 

Sir.—The present conditions of building work have 
altered so much since the war that it appears to me 
there should be some form of contract issued officially 
which would apply to these conditions. It is prac- 
tically impossible to get a lump sum contract with any 
building contractors now on the old lines, even with 
4 proviso that a rise in the cost. of labourand materials 
will be allowed. The common arrangement of net cost 
and profit is much more to their mind, and they appear 
to get all the work they want on this basis at the 
present moment, 

I have come to the opinion that, except under very 
special circumstances, this practice is a bad one, aw, 


> os 2a ete i 


Mr. P. W. Hubbard's position ia made the more — 
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however, the intention may be, both on the archi- 
tect's and the contractor's part, there is nut the sume 
incentive to keep down the cost as in the old lump sum 
contract. In the long run these conditions will injure 
both the architect and the contractor, but the architect 
most of all. and, if Tam right, some remedy is urgently 
needed, 

It appears to me that what is required is.a new form 
of contract at a lump sum, which sum should include 
a fixed profit on the job for the contractor, the 
amount of this profit being the important feature in 
the contract, and definitely stated. There would, of 
course, be the usual provision that he should be paid 
for any rise in the cost of labour and materials, but 
without any profit thereon, and he might be given a 
large share in any savings. 

If a contract of this kind could be approved by the 
Institute and issued officially it would be of the 
greatest assistance to those architects who may feel 
with me that something should be done to put this 
mitteron a more satisfactory hasis.— Your faithfully, 

Horace Freon [ F.}. 








PRINCETON UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF 
ARCHITECTURE. 


WE should like to extend a cordial welcome to the 
opening of a School of Architecture in Princeton Uni- 
versity. This is not a new ereation, but the com- 
pletion of a plan which has been in of develop- 
meant for severn] years, The lorlying idea ia to 
combine an ordinary libsral university course with a 
training in architecture. Put in a few words, four 
YOirs are spent in obtaining the B.A. degree, in each 
of which years a gradually increasing amount of time 
is spent on subjects ancillary to architecture, After 
the B.A. degree has been obtained, a further course of 






two years, em design, history, materials, thesis, 

ond technical details, with particular emphasis “on 

design, leads to the d of Master of Fine Arta. 
The notable points about this scheme are the close 


inter-relation of the architect's training with a“ lay” 
spears scr mary the Maesteg So parpeezaan as 
& matter of design ra an of engineering 
(which latter is pacha the dominant influence in ae 
majonty of American Schools of Architecture), the 
emphasis laid on the close connection between archi- 
tectore and the allied arts, and, finally, the fact that 
the crown of the course is a Master's and not a second 
Tt should further be noted that 
of the last two years (the post-graduate 
apt in touch with current architectural 





ae 
expression Land outlook by associating the New York 
Beanx-Arta Institute of Design with the adjudication 
of some of the design probloma, 

The experiment will be watched with great interest 
by all who are interested in the future of architectural 


ed a 
canis GW. G. sideband [A.], 
Hon, Ser. Booed of Architectural 








9 Coxpuit STREET, Lospon, W., 2ifh April 1920, 


CHRONICLE, 


Slow Eftects of Control on the Ind 
Building : Seyi usiry : 

The Times of the 19th inst. published the following 
communication from the President :— 

* We am, it is to be feared, about to see widespread 
unemployment i in the building trade, and that among 
its steadiest and moat highly-skilled artisans. Work, 
despite high prices, is waiting in abundance, but the 
persistent desire of Government officials to continue 
and extend their interference with the normal working 
of this most complex industry has hindered its revival 
ever since the Armistice. Although losses due to the 
war and other causes have reduced the number of men 
engaged in building by nearly one-fourth during the 
lust five years, they are still not fully employed, and 
many more must be deprived of their livelihood by 
the operation of the Housing (Additional Powers) 
Act of last December. _ 

“The national housing question is urgent; every 

triutic citizen mcognises its Importance, and the 
Royal Institute of British Architects (loyally backed 
by the Society of Architects) is doing, and has done, its 
utmost to help in the erection of houses ; yet progress 
ia Jamentably slow. 

“ Broadly speaking, arrears of housing are still un- 
touched, the bubaing in hand hardly corresponds with 
the annual increase in demand for accommodation. 
The Building Industries Consultative Board (whereon 
ea surveyors, Operatives, and employers are 

ually ir deh i cr orepe long since pointed out where the 
Ofetrattion lay, and insisted that the industry should 
be * free from the enna and interference of officials 
anil enjoy the full libert to manage its own affairs 
which ses DRSEBBEC sors the war.” Their tiie 
supported by corresp midenice in the technical Press 
was unheeded; the Ministry of Health, panic-stricken 
at its failure to produce stoi in ita own way, armed 
itself with yet more | wers, hoping, by the 
prohibition of every other shor king of building, to force all 
the industrial rivulets into 4 ringle narrow channel 
of housing. The policy is as ho in practice as it 
is unsound in theory; to obtain a stronger current, 
the tributary sources niust be fed to overflowing until 
« general flood of building quickens, in its turn, the 
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sluggish stream of housing. To change the metaphor, 
the building industry is an immense and delicately 
adjusted machine, and increased production cannot be 
obtained from one part of it by clogging the wheels in 
another part; but it is easy to cause hideous dis- 
organisation, and disturbance in the building trade, 
which is connected with, and reacts upon, every part 
of our social and economic system, is especially 


ungerots, 

“ We are now face to tace with the result of the 
Ministry’s action. [t was authoritatively stated at the 
time restrictive powers were being sought that they 
would be exercised only if and when the erection of 
‘places of amusement’ was shown, after careful 
consideration, to conflict with the relief of housing 
congestion, But an unsuspecting Parliament having 
passed the Act, we find all building works classified 
under three categories: (1) ‘Low,’ places of pubtic 
amusement, cinemas, ete, ; (2) * Intermediate,’ 
works ‘not immediately necessary,’ including shops, 
warehouses, stores, and factories; (3) ‘ High,’ such 
industrial buildings ag cannot be prohibited * without 
most serious consideration,’ works such as will produce 
increased employment and local or national revenue. 

“ We need not trouble for the moment about the 
first category, under which many buildings have been 
stopped. But categories 2 and 3 are now attacked, 
‘and proceedings taken, both in London and the pro- 
Vinces, to prohibit industrial buildings which would 
produce increased loca! and national revenue. While, 
therefore, loans are being raised by the local authorities 
(with the aid of underwriters), their rating security ia 
at the same time being diminished. Nor will the new 
houses be a source of income to defray interest on the 
loans; not only do the rates on auch small property 
barely cover the yearly expenditure on its roads, 
lighting, collection, ete., but it is out of the question 
to obtain really economic rents, Local authorities 
will, in many cases, stand at an actual loss of £40 to 
£0 per annum on every house they erect. The 
position is most serious: those who contemplate 
commercial building operations must realise that they 

mceed at the risk of being stopped, and it should not 
forgotten that no rates are payable on unfinished 
ae and vacant sites, : 

" Ibis, however, of the imminent peril of unemploy- 
mént that | especially wish to basil readers. 
There is no place for the highly skilled class of opera- 
tives in cottage building, which could, in practice, be 
executed almost wholly by labourers. A little joinery, 
a still smaller amount of plumbing, is all the skilled 
work that can profitably be absorbed, The steel- 
workers and erectors, stonemasons, hardwood joiners, 
cabinet-makers, shop fitters, marble masons, bronze 
and other art-metal workers, fireproof floor construc- 
tors, carvers, fine plaster modellers and casters, to- 
gether with seaffolders, crane-drivers, and the men of 
an infinite ramification of dependent manufactures, 
will presently be walking the streets if these ‘luxury 
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buildings" (‘ give a dog a bad name ') are to be pro- 
hibited . The o neve I have indicated are unfitted 
for outdoor ane on cottages, for the moat part they 
are ‘indoor’ hands; nor, unless the Government pro- 
poses to conscribe labour, can they be tranafe to 
other districts than their own. 

“It is not to be wondered at that the spectre of 
unemployment still haunts the building trade; nor 
will it disappear until operatives are convinced, by the 
object-lesson of universal building activity, that the 
Be ps is really prosperous. Housing schemes will 
move briskly when labour is attracted to building and 
the trades recruited far above their present strength. 
Nothing will effect these ends but the stimulation and 
encouragement of every kind of building enterprise: 

Joux W, Simpsos, President RBA.” 


Phe Times of the 21st, under the heading“ Alarm in 
the Trade,” says : 

A director of one of the largest firms of builders and con- 
tractors in the country informed a representative of The 
Pimes that they entirely agreed with the statements con- 
tained in Mr. Simpson's letter, and expressed the view that 
the Government's action would bead to disorder throughout 
AT the lege ho added, ‘are forming 

“Alt re firma,” he added, “ are Ling an orp. 
nisation for building the class of houses thatis required, and 
are deputing organisers to obtain the right kind of outaide 
labour. They are ned pay hag Government schemes a 
much as they con. ‘This firm is tendering for a job repre- 
senting over 30 millions sterling, to build 24,000 houses of 
the class needed. Their more h: hiy skilled men cannot 
adapt themselves to that kind of work after a Hfelong 
training in a class of work eo different, 

“The Government should have got representatives of 
all the big contractora together to see what notion th 
could take with safety instead of plunging into things they. 
did not understand, and, when they are ‘ up against’ an 
intpanse, nding out too jate that they should have done 
mmething else,” 


The Labour view is in many respects similar to that of 


the master builders. 

Mr. J, Murrey, Secretary of the London District Council 
of the National Federation of Building Trade Ste een 
said it was very difficult to define Juxury building. A 
cinoma was not a luxury in a district where there was nu 


other omusement, He agreed that » proportion of 
the more highly skilled labour engaged on “ Juxury "’ 
building could not be used for house building. Pytechas 


way to utilixe it in housing work would be to adopt meth 
Bimilar to those employed in» to munition pp 


tion,” he sald, “and thet would not be to an 


that doos not desire nationalisation | and has. 


nothing to gain from it. There ia also the difficulty of 
petting labour which ia available to the districts where 
uilding is going on, The Dagenham scheme presente a 


great transport problem," 


A note in The Times of the 16th inst. states that 
the Committee appointed by the London County 
Council to deal with the powers conferred upon leecal 
authorities to prohibit operations which interfere 
with the provision of dwelling honses will make an 
order of prohibition in every case of a building fallin 
within the “ low category,” aa defined by the Ministry 
























of Health, unless some very special reason against that 
course can be adduced to their satisfaction in any par- 
ticular instance. 


It may also be found necessary to prohibit opera- 
tions in Sabot of some buildings of the " intermediate 
category,” and all concerned in the proposed erection 
of the classes of buildings indicated are advised, in 
order to avoid undue interruption and unnecessary 
loss, to communicate their proposals to the Council at 
an early stage. . 7 
Works of “ low category " include such premises as 
billiard halls and saloons, cinemas, music halls and 
theatres, dancing halls, licensed premises, and clubs 
and premises for other recreations, Works of “ in- 
termediate category may include speculative, office, 
or other buildings, multiple shops, | and 
warehouses for retail trade, and, p 
cases factories and mills. Such building 
chapels, or places of public assembly may 
In this category. 


The Royal Gold Medal, 1920. 
The following letters have passed between the Presi- 
dent and M. Girault -— . 7. 
he 29 Mars, 1920. 


Monsieur Ch. Girault, Membre de T Inetitut. 
Tres sonore CONFRERE ET CHER AMI, 






sas churches, 
also be placed 


J'ai la grande satisfaction de vous informer que 


l'Assemblée Générale de {"Institut Royal des Archi- 
tectes Britanniques Vous a nommeé, par vox unanime, 
pour recevoir la Médaille d'or en Architecture de Sa 
Majesté George V. 


Permetter-moi donc de vous offrir mes félicitations 


lea plus cordinales et chaleureuses pour l‘hommage 


ainsi rendu par vos confréves Anglais & votre beau 
talent, C'est le plus grand honneur qu 'ils puissent 
décerner aux grands de notre cher art, cette médaille 
déja portée par vos éminents prédeceaseurs, Hittorff, 
Lesneur, Viollet-le-Duc, Louis Duc, Garnier, Daumet 
et Paseal, et vous l'aves bien mérité. ... + -- . 3 
Je vous serre cordialement la main avec tous mes 
souhaits pour une vie longue et heureuse. 
-Votre bien dévoué confrére, 
Préstpent R.1.B.A. 


le 12 Avril, 1920. 
Monsieur J. W. Simpaon, Président de UInetitut Royal 
des Archilectes Britanniques, 

Mow cen Préstoent RT TRES HONORE CONFRERE, 

Voulez-vous, je vous prie, 4 votre plus prochaine 
Séance, ttre mon interpréte anprés de nos confreres ¢t 
lsur exprimer mes sentiments de gratitude et de recon- 
naissance pour le grand honneur qu'ils m’ont fait en 
me décernant la Grande Médaillo d'or en Architecture 
de Sa Majesté George V. | 

C'est pour moi une grande joie d'#tre l'élu de tous 
én cette occurrence ; heureux aussi que vos illustres 
confréres m'aient trouvé digne do figurer parmi les 
grands architectea qu’ile ont déjs honorés de cette 
haute marque de distinction. 


THE ROYAL GOLD MEDAL, 1920 — 


Voulez-vous, mon cher Président, tranzmettre 4 
votre compagnie mes salutations de bonne con- 
fraternité et trouver ici l'expression de mes trés 
dévoués ot trés distingués sentiments. | 

Cu. GIRAULT. 


At the General Meeting of the 12th inst., members 
again the pleasure of greeting their eminent 
American confrére, Mr, Ralph Adams Cram, Litt.D., 
of Boston, who is paying a fleeting visit to Europe. 
Mr. Cram had been the guest of the Council Dinner 
Club that evening, and had come on afterwards to the 
Institute to hear Mr, Begy’s Paper, “* Architecture in 
India.” Mr. Cram’s last visit to the Institute, In 
1912, will be recalled, together with the brilliant 
Paper he read on the occasion, “' Recent University 
Architecture in the United Statea,"" described at the 
time as,ina literary sense, one of the finest Papers ever 
read at the Institute, not only in its substance, but in 
the admirable manner of ite delivery. Mr. Cram's 
remurkable pamphlet, “* The Significance of the Great 
War,” published in October, 1914, will also be recalled, 
with its scathing indictment of Germany and exposure 
of its rulers “ Satanic dream of material supremacy 
founded on force and the denial of abstract nght and 
Wor. 

The Prescpent, on taking the Chair at the meeting, 
introduced Mr. Cram as a member of the American 
Institute of Architects and expressed the pleasure 
and delight it gave members to meet their foreign 
brethren, eapecially those of the Allied Nations, 
and more especially of America, (Hear, hear.) 
There were, he said, all sorte of difficulties facing 
the world outside—political squabbles, Leagues of 
Nations, etc., ete., ete—but there was one mutter 
on which there was no friction and no division, on 
which there was nothing but the moat friendly and 
cordial contact, and that was Art. Art was the one 
sympathetic, permanent point of contact between all 
etvilised peoples, and the Institute was extremely glad 
to have the opportunity of welcoming among them that 
evening o distinguished American exponent of their 
own art, their proved friend and Corresponding Mem- 
ber, Mr, Cram, . | 

Speaking after the reading of Mr. Begg’s Paper, Mr. 
Cram said that he had been introduced as a member of 
the American Institute of Architects, but he was even 
prouder of being an Hon, Corresponding Member of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects. Mr. Cram 
then dealt with the subject of the Paper, and at the 
conclusion referred to the President's remark that 
there ate no national divisions in Art. “ This is funda- 
mentally true," he said, “ and needs to be constantly 
borne in mind. All those divisions which separate one 
race, one people, from another, are being emphasised at 
the present time, and for political financial con- 
siderations only, after s fashion that bids fair to bring 
the community of modern civilization toan end in black 
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disaster unléss it is at once blocked. | believe that we 
architects, and all who follow different forms of art, 


can play a very great part at this time in working | 


against that policy of divizion, because we represent 
one of those things in which there can be no political 
division, Art itself, the expression of all the beat that 
thereisinanytimeorplace. Iam notspeakingsolely 
of architecture, but of painting, music, poetry, sculp- 
ture, and all the great arts which come together under 
the co-ordinating force of architecture: for it is the 
glory of architecture that it is the supreme co-ordinat- 
ing force amongst the arts. And if the power of unify- 
ing which is the architect's peculiar possession can 
brought to bear on the pechleoin and dangers of the 
nioment, [ think we architects, painters, sculptors, 
nny perhaps play 4 greater part in the establishment 
of a real basis of good and sound civilization than can 
the self-seeking politicians, financiers and materialiats 
of the day. So you can link uparchitecture always 
with life, and with civilization, because it is funda- 
mental, it is the expression of the people of a time, the 
expression of the best of those people. And I would 
urge here, as I urge always, that architects should 
realise the power which they can exert, outside the 
limits of their profession as an artistic profession, iis 
ad eo Ba of a great co-ordinating force which ia not 
only a unifying but also a creative force, It is work 
that I believe we are bound, in duty, to take over for 
ourselves. The dangers that encompass civilization at 
the present moment are incalculable, immeasurable, 
and self-seeking politicians and financiers are exaggera- 
ting those difficulties to the last degree. It is not an 
easy task for me to come from America at this time 
to France—where | have been—or to England, and to 
say that lam speaking fora country that is misunder- 
stood, I think inevitably misunderstood. I wish to gay 
this to you, and I can say it with truth, if not with 
authority: that Almerica is, in the persons of the 
majority of her people, as staunchly and steadfastly, 
as permanently with her former Allies as she was in 
the great days of the fighting during the five years of 
war. (Applanse.) Politicians are a substitute for 
character and good government, politicians misrepre- 
Pre a oy is ot of the fatalities of the present 
fay: that the people of Great Britain, shall I say, 
certainly of America, and I think the people striae 
are only too often misrepresented by self-seeking 
politicians, Let ns get behind politicians, financiers 
and materialists. We can, because we know we are 
dealing with one of the real things of the world, Art, 
as an expression of the yreat and lasting things in 
civilization. I ask simply that we, a4 far as we can, 
should get outaide the limiting lines and boundaries of 
our own profession and bring our influence to bear on 
this great problem of reconstruction of « real civiliza- 
tion on the ruins of the old civilization of the put" 
(Much applause.) 
Mr, Thomas Hardy, R.1.B.A."Essay Medalist 1862. 

_ Mr. Keen, in announcing the nomination of Mr. 
Thomas Hardy, O.M., to Hon. Fellowship of the Insti- 
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tute, at the General Meeting of the 12th inst., recalled 


that Mr. Hardy first became associated with the Insti-— 
tute fifty-eight years ago, when he competed m the 
Prize Competitions and was awarded the R.LB.A. 


Silver Medal for an Essay on “ The Application of - 
Coloured Bricks and Terra-Cotta to Modern Architec- 
ture,” submitted under the motto “ Tentart, quid im 
co genere posse,” Mr. Hardy had chosen his subject 
rom among four set by the Council, the others being 
(2) The Application of Timber Work in England, con- 
structively and artistically, from the year 1400 to the 
present time ; (5) On the Stained Glass of the Twelfth 
and Thirteenth Centuries ; (4) On the Use of Concrete 
for Vaults and Roofing Purposes, 9, Clarence Place, 
Kilburn, and 8 St, Martin’s Place were Mr. Hardy's 
addresses at the time, | 7 
Competition for War Memorial to be erected at the 
Institute. 


The Couneil of the Royal Institute have decided to 
erect a Memoria! Tablet with the names of those 
Members, Licentiates, and Studentsa of the RBA. 
who laid down their lives in the service of the Empi 
during the Great War. A competition is to be held for 
the design of the Tablet. It will be open only to 
Members, Licentiates and Students of the R.IB.A, 
who served in the Forces during the War. 

The President has been requested by the Council 
to act us Assessor, The conditions of the Competi 
tion are piven below, and copies can be obtaine 
by any intending competitors who apply to the 

retary. | 
The Couneil invite subscriptions, which should in no 
case exceed one guinea, to raise a fund for the erection 











of the Memorial. Cheques or Postal Oniers should 


be made payable to the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, and should be addressed to the Secretary, 
9 Conduit Street, Regent Street, W.1, 


- [ssTRUCTIONS To COMPETITORS. / 

1. The Couneil of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects invite those of ita Members, Licentiates,; Students and 
Probationers who have served in His Majesty's Forces 
during the War to submit designs for ao Memorial to be 
placed in the Hall of the Institute promises, 

2 The Council have appointed the President to sot aa 
the Assessor and to make the awards in accordance with 
these instructions, 

4. The sward of the Assessor shall be final ond binding 
on both the Council and competitors, and the Author of the 
(lesign placed first will be appointed to carry out the work 
—saving that if in the opinion of the Assessor there is sone 
vali objection to his appointment, or if in his opinion any 
of ill of the designs are not of sufficient merit—the Council 
reaerve the right to withhold the appointment ar any or all 
of the premiums. 

4. Subject only to the above provisions the following 
sume shall be paid :— | 

To the Anthor of the design placed first, an honorarium 

oO 10) guineas, 
To the Author of the design placed second, a premium of 


) Quinens, 
To the Author of the design placed third, a premium of 
20 guinens, 
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COMPETITION FOR WAR MEMORIAL AT THE INSTITUTE 


The Author of the design placed first, when dppointed to 
earry oot the work, shall makesuch amendments (if any) in 
his design as the Council may desire, shall d 
supply complete working dra all 
su permntend the execution of the wark and certify for pay’ 
ment, 

&.. The choice of materials is left to the competitors, but 
it is etipolated that the Memorial should be so constructed 
that it may be removed end re-creoted elsewhere in the 


is} is required upon nor the Memorial for approximately 
mir pistar with initials only of Christian names (no 


cee eee ae Special attention is to be paid to the 
Which must bo clearly legible. The wall ares 


ore drawing. [Copies will be forwarded to intending 
cam petitors on application to the Secretary. | 


| 6. The total cost of the Memonal fixed complete ts not to 
execed the sum of £500, exolnsive of Honorariums anil 
Preminms. 











7. The method in which the drawings are finished is left 
to the discretion af the competitors, but they must be on 
white . bnd unframed, Mounting on strainers or 
cards (without wide margins) ts optional, but all drawings 
must be delivered flat. Models are not invited. 

The following drawings are required :— 

Ono-sighth ‘full size (=1} in. scale) elevation af 
Memorial. showing position in space allotted 
(clanse 5), with explanatory sections and plans, 

Any typical full size details with examples of lettering 
which competitors may devine to su nit (one atenet 
only). 

Ho repens ery but full notes and particulars as to 
treatment, materials, and cost, are to be clearly written on 
the drawings. 

8: After the award has been made the competition 
Gemini orl be axchnteiaet i ie EG B.A. Gallories. 

The Council will exercise every reasonable care with 
rogard to the several drawings, but will:not be responsible 
for any loss or damage which may occur. 

9. A design shall be excluded from the competition for 
any of the: reasons, of the sufficiency of which the 
Assessor shall be the sole judge. 

(1) Tf sent in after the specified date (accidents in trana- 





(2) Non complain ‘i any important respect with these 

instructions amd particulars. 

LO. All are to be sent in anonymously without 
sl Al dain ar ob sn Sal ave to’ be daveced 
cordage paid addressed to the Secretary, Royal Institute of 
British Architects, 9 Condait Street, London, W. and en- 
doreed “ RTBLA. War Memorial Coorpetition,” on or 
before July 20th, 1920. 


Each « is to be accompanied by a sealed foolacap 
onve containing the name and. of the snc 
and a laration signed hy him stating thatthe o 
his own unl that the drawings have 


personal work 
prepared tim oF in bia office under his own supervision. 
tie cusses Wieck ons rs desire to raise must be 
addressed to the Secretary R.LB.A. on or before 30th May 
next; copies of such questions, and the anawers thereto, 
nn the Asscasor considers necessary will bo sent to cach 
competitor, and will be regarded as aupplementary to these 
instructions. 
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Proposed Memorial to Beaux-Arts Students. = 
At a Seoeeing: held resently, of Professors al the 
Eoole des Rg sire Paris, presided over by the 
Director, M. Léon Bonnat, it was resolved to form a 
Committee to arrange for the erection in the school 
of a memorial to tht students and members of the 
staff who fell in the Great War. A subscription list 
hus now been opened to collect the funds necessary 
for the realisation of the project. The Committee, in 
a circular letter, a capy i hich was addreased to the 
Institute from the Minwtry of Public Instruction and 
Fine Arts at Paria, urges that the first list should 
contain the namea of all those who are directly 
interested in the school; this, it was hoped, would 
have the effect of arousing sympathy with the move- 
ment not only in France but in ether countries. No 
estimate is hazarded of the ultimate cost of the 
monument, but the promoter state that their first 
aim is to make it worthy of the young artists whose 
lives were sacrificed for their country, and worthy also 
of the great institution whose walls are to shelter the 
monument, The venerable School at Pars ia re- 
ganied almost as an international institution; and, 
artists of other countries will appreciate the compli- 
ment of being invited to subscribe. Subecriptiona 
by cheque or Post Office Order should be addressed 
to M, Cralbernots Treasurr, le Rue Spontini, Paris. 


The Council's Compliment to an Associate Colleague. 

At the Council Meeting of the 2nd February last it was 
Resolved that Mr. Herbert Shepherd's application for the 
Fellowship be approved, and that his papers be signed by 
the Council in recognition of his serviees to the Royal Insti- 
tute az an Assogiate Mem bor of the Conneil (1914-101. 





MINUTES. XIL 

At the Tweltth General Meeting (Ordinary) Bee the 
Spesion 1919-20, held Monday, 12th April, 1920, at 8 
Present: Mr. John W. Simpson, President, in the baie 
| Hon, Corresponding Momber, 15 Vellows (including 
7 members of the QConmeil), 28 Associates (including 2 
menbers of the Council), 2 Licentintes, and several visitors 
—tho Minutes of the moctinga held on the 22nd and 29th 
March were taken as read and aligned ap correct, 

Mr. BRatph Adams Cram, LittD., of Boston, U.S.A., 





attending for the first tim # since ‘his ‘lection aa Hon. 
Correapor Momber, ao formally introduced by the 
President, and later in the evening » the mocting, 


MThn Gposebe: Wibhetpacgiiasad (OE Weeked pharm, 
Assooinste 1885, Fellow 1402, Retired Fellow 19146, 

The Hon. Secretary announced that tho Counail had 
nominated to the Hon. Fellowship of tho Inetitute 
Mr. Thomas F . OSL (RBA, Beray Medalliet 1862], 
on the grounid of is eminence aa a man of letters and his 
former association with the art of Architecture. 

Mr. John Begg [ P.], Consulting Architect to the Caren: 
ment of India, having i read a Paper on“ Ancmrreorcar 
Ino,” and Ulostrated Be banbern aides. < daoonslan 
ensued," and a vote of thanks bh empratie ts by accla 
mation on the motion of Mr. James me [ F.], seconded 
by Sir Lionel Jacob, K.C.3.1. 

The P proceedings termi terminated at 9.50 p.m. 

. 2 Paper and diacaseon,, wt with « selection of Use illustrations, will 
appear ‘ie Jonmwat for Sted May. 
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NOTICES, 
Election of Members, 7th June. 

The following applications for election have been 
received. Notice of any objection or other communination 
respecting them must be sent for submission to the 
Council prior to Monday, 17th May :-— 

As Hox. Associate. 
Direnriecp: Rev. Perse Hasrsos, M.A., F.S.A., The 
Rectory, Barkham, Wokingham, Berka, 
As Prtwows (19), 
AGUTTER : THostas Coances [4., 1007], Superintending 


Civil 2 Admiralty, S.W., and 48 5 Mary 
Abbott's Terrace, Kensington, W.14. 


Aspenson; Captain Heapenr Ses Sri REL (4., 1900), ° 


GCarreon pn geet Aden. 

Fairholm, bier Botte 
CUCLLEY :. NoRMAN [A., 

Huddersfield, and the tx Cre 
Curtis: Srencen Caney [4., 


pes ee » Arabia, amd 
Cheshire, 


13 ae Wilkam Street, 
Birkby, Huddersfield. 
14), La Mont Saint, 


ueTnAey. 

Eums: Epwanp Furness Manson '4., 1902), 95 Back- 
Fille Street, W.1. 

Gornpow: Hewar Preacy [A., 1004], sober st House, 
premade. Be Street, EC, and Inglewood, Rickmans- 
¥ . 

Hace: Alner Wilson, MC. [A., 1810), 17 UR Suit fo 
Street, ir aah We. C., and " Brambles,” 

— Chorley Wood, Herta. 

HEtt: “padi Keim ial. 111 

Mongany f Aw 


ia ond |4 (ireat Castle 
ply, Sussex, 
tHvE Hamittox, M.A. Cantab, rA,, 1910), 9 
news — Lincoln's Inn, W.C., and 48 “Hampatead 
ay, 2 


Ricniay: Nomwas [4., 191091, Shire Hall, Durham, and 
44 Old Elvet, Dorham. 


SWEPHERD : * Henseer [A., 1808], 117 Queon’s Road, Bays- 
water, W.2, and “ The Croft,” Grove Park Gardana, 


5 nape hd W.4. és 

M1TH: Faaxcis Dasey [4., 1902], Parliament Mansions, 
Victoria Street, 5.W.1, and 136 Rosendale Road, Dul- 
wich, 5.E.21, 

THour : Puaxcts Gonpos 'A., 1910}, 9 bee nies rete Lin- 
ooln's Inn, W.tL, a oddesdon.. 


Woop: Euxxsr Maasuate [ A., 1808}, « ofo sprig tag Little, 
Adams & Wood, Hong-Kong, and eraser Canton, 

ee the following Licentintes who have pacaed the 

fying examination ; 

iauseanres : CHARLES Moxrzaun Crem, 5 High Street, 
Warwick, and Plestowes, Barford, Warwick. 

Evin. : Noumay, 67 359 emer te Portman Square, W.!., 
aod 24 Church Row, patead, 2 

Fankow: Joun Witrone Hinwent, Oxford Chambers, 
Esst » South Africa, 

Lioyp: Taouas Auwrn, 32 Park Place, Cardiff, 3 Lin- 
eoln's Inn Fields, W.C., and “ Hafod-Lwyd,” Rhiw- 
bina, ‘Cardiff. 


Waxxrietp : Bewgasi Foupenice Geonce, 14 Orchard 
Street, and Howard Rond, Westbury Park, Bristol, 


As Associates (140), 


N.B.+-The =f expan War Exemption candidates had in all 
cases qualified for regiatration os Studentsa after 1900 and 
before the completion of their War Service, but were not 
actually registered till the dates mentioned against their 
names.—Ser tion, Jovenat, Oth November, ay 
mene? = SamveEn Witttam [8., 1012—Special par 
spi see 22 Gludatone Street, Aulaby Roa, schriy 

noe EDERICE Anwoin, P.ASL [8., 1014—8 
Lang Ezemplion), 48 Penywerm Road, Earl's » ene 
111—Special $ War 


ALLgon: Writ4M, P.A.S.1. re. 
Square, W.C. 


Exemption), | Gordon Street, Gordon 
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Accom: Staxuer Ceantes (Special War roar ny br 
Chichester Road, Westbourne Square 


cote 
ASHENDEN : Heneent CAMPRELL, MC. PAS. [8, . 191 
ter 


Special War Erem |. Ventnor Hones, | 

AgnMA® : ae Sree ie 
xen plion * pston 

ASLIN : Grimes eas Sy LiS—Special War. Bue 
tion), 73 Lennox Road, Hillsboro’, Sheffield. 

Batrrscomne : Rees ey. (a: 1a1s—Special War Ex. 
emplion], Beverley, 0 Kent, 
te: WILLIAM Buyce | 5, “1913 —S peciial War Kxermp. 
tion], Sp Avenue, Airdrie, N.B. 

Buacksvex: Noxman Anrucn 'S., 1014—Special War 
Exemplion)], Waynville, Westboro’, Dewsbury. 

Buackrono: Josgrn [5,, old—s, cial War Exemption], 
Hartleb Kidderminster, Wores. 


igewanct hana CHRISTIE (5+ 1blO—Sprcial War 
Exemplion), 20 Wentworth . Leicester. 

Biawrigo: Roy Caines (Special War Ezamination), The 
Croft, Samaria, Jersey. 

Boro: Jou Suaw [4., "Yo20—Speciat Wor Exemption’, 
Ashburn, Strone, 

Buappect.: Tuomas Autavx Dancy Special War Kx- 
amination|, 13 Old Quebec Sirret, ble Arch, W,1. 

Buoprs ; Pir hata een War.zemplion), 06 
Castle Road G 

Brooks : Cuietoree de Joux [&., 1919—Special Wer Ez- 
ci plion|, 4 Newton Mansions, Qucon's Club, W.14. 

Broomusct ; Toomas Hanoueaves[8., 1911 cial War 
Exemption], 9 Park View, Walton, Wakefield, Yorks. 

Berce: Anpnew Doveras [Special War 2S nivc 
68 Kirketall Road, Streatham Hill, 5.W.2. 

Buctasan: AULayx Poiocx Meckexne [&., 1910— 

ow, 


Special War Exemption), 274 Renfrew £ 
& | 

Bencoetr: Howanp Wirt [Special War Examina- 
fon), Sunningdale, Keaton, Kent, 

Brtcuse: Hexay Frepenick [Special Wor Examination 
o/o High Commissioner for New Zealand, W.C. 

CaLDWELL: OLIvEeR Reqiano (5. 1012— Special War Ex- 
em ption), Elrmadale, Alexandra Road, Penzance. 

CoineG : Witsor THorss [3., 
‘tion ]}, 4 Mitre Court, Tem: 

Cuaypos: Lorronp | LS paca ar Examination), $9 Stern. 

dale Road, West Konsington, W 

CLayTon : Chiapas! Lawnence /§., 519--Speciet Was 
Eve mption), 10 Prince Albert Btroet. Brighton. 

Conum : Bente Par.ores [S., 1910—Speci War Ereimp- 
tron}, Honninghom Vicarage, Leamingt 

Consien : Coantes Kowrs (4., 1013—Special Wor Exemp- 
lion), Yeo Vale Cottage, Pilton, Barnsta 

Corrinanam: Gakwer Reoixaun (8. 1014 —S'peciaf War 
Erempiion), 37 Vornham Road, Plumstead, 8.E.18, 

CouvLsox ; anaes Cantre [Special War Examination], 7 
Elm Park Roni, Chelsea, SW. 

Covrtaxp; WiLiam Vixxow (Special War Examination), 


R2 Victoria Street, 8.W.1, 
Cosske: Comroup Wied [5., 1911—Special War Earemp- 
tion], 140 Hunter's Road, Handsworth, Bi 
ChossLer: Gronor [4,, seg ahaa War Exemption), 
Springfield, Baildon, near Shipley, Yorks, 
Cericesnank : Hornenr Wits (8 pactil War Examina- 
Hon}, 25 Examiners’ Buildings, Strutt Street, Man- 


ial War 





1911—Special War Exemp. 


l4 Hamilton Pork Terrace, Rie 
Curts: Heaneer Lew [Spe 
Anson Road, Tufnell Park 
Datey: Anrnun Brew Amin 8, 1910—Special War Er- 
 emphon), 07 Elep _ Wei, 
Dopp: Ronger Frenora [8., 1912—Special War Balocecri. 
tion, “The Cottage,” Castioton, Isle of M 
Dowxen: Geonon Eowin [Special War Eecnitvatio’ 
King Street, Fielding, New Zealand. : 


thes EX: ALEXANDER a. siege t ashe War Ezenipiion), 
w, W. 
oe rar Examination], 3 
& is 






hon], dla Givendor Road, West Kensington, W.14. 
Demsronp: Wittus Jom [9., 1012—Speciel War Fr- 
emption), 42 Kostrevor Koad, 8.W.6, lil 
Eatow: Geonce Moazer, P_A.S1. [5,, 1910—Special War 

Ercmption}, £19 Burton Road, Derby, 
Bowanns: Kexsetn Daxw [5., 1912—Special War Ex- 
empfion}, Thornton, Thurlow Park, rae. 
(es: James Apert [5., 1915—Special War Brew apes 
I4 Nightingale Square, Wandsworth Common, 5.W. 
Evans: Hawes Gonowwy [48., 10l4d—Special War Ex- 
cmphion), Blaencenen, Gwynfe, Liangadock. 
Pruors : Grorynry (8, 1914—Special Wor Exemption}, 19 
Queen Anne's Gate, 8.W.1, 
Fisuen: Hexny Nerricrox, MC. [S,, 101d—Special War 
Ezemptron), bt Hungerford Road, Camden Road, N.7, 
Fuexer : Anraun Staxiey [Special Wor Examination), 12 
Normandy Avenue, High et, | 
(GARKETT : taney (. [Special War Framination), 35 Bed- 
ford Square, W’.0. 
GLEN: ALETawnEn Guaiam [9., 1920—Special Wor Ex. 
emplion], 2 Edmiston Drive, Ibrox, Glasgow. 
GO0DSALL :; Rosenr Haroun [S., 1912—Special War Ez- 
emplion], 10 Oxford Street, Whitstable, Kont. 
Goonwm: Hanmny Tuomas [9., 10)2—ASpeciol War Fx- 
; emption], 30 Granville Park, Blackheath, 8.E, 
Gonpow : Jogern Davisos (Cs 114—Special War Exemp- 
hoa), Conway Square, Newtownards, Co, Down. 
forpox: Pency Jawns [&., 1914—ASpecial War Excmp- 
tion], 7 Moore Street, Sydney, Australia, 
ottawa: Witrnt Beasann, MC. 15., 1014—Special 
War Exemption), 51 Park Avenue South, N.6, 
GraswaM: Brawter [Special War Eramination), 109 Ox- 
ford Road, Linthorpe, Middlesbrough, a“ 
Gnrast: Joux Peren Divrrme (8. 1913—Special War Ex. 
emphion}, Bute Estate Office, Castle Street, Cardiff, 
Haron: Norwas Cnantes (Special War Examination), 8 
_ Wilson Street, Wellington, N.Z. | 
Harn: Percy Enwanp [5., 1012—Special War Ezemp- 
tion}, LIT Forest Road, Dalston, N.E. | 
Hamnrow:; Lax Boon Mowrarrn, B.A. Oxon, (S. 1013— 
Special War Ezcmption], 16 Old Buildings, Lincoln's 
Inn, W.C. 
Hamriron: Tuomas Cansary [9., 1013—Special War Bx- 
emption}, 41 Balmoral Terrace, Gosforth, Newcastle, 
Hanus; Wrerten Hesuy, PLAS. [8.. 1914—Special 
Wor Fremption), 76a Bedford Road, Clapham, S.W. 
HexsHate. : Lovis Sypxer, pecan Gan 1910—Special War 
Exemption|, Stockton Heath, Warringta | 
Henrogp : Taeopone Mites 2d Ge 1ND—Spertal Far Ex- 
rvs 27 Heaton Road, Withington, near Man- 
chester, 
Honors: Jou Staewant [5,, 1920—Spicial War Exemp- 
» ton), 31 Kingswood Avenue, Brondesbury. 
Hottawp: Haney [§., 1019—Special War Exemption), 
The Orchard House, Richmond Hill, $.W. 
Honnorn ; Feawe [8., 1912—Special War Eremplion), & 
Howersax: Henseer Lewis [8., 1910—Special War Ex- 
partion, 1 Graingerville South, Noweastle-opon- 


Hossack: Jawes Davipson [8., 1013—Special War Ez- 
emplion], 27 Surbiton Hill Park, Surbiton. 

Hoveron: Jawns [8., 1018—Special War Exemption], 
Glenlogan, Kilblrnie, ecobites 

Howe, : Jousx Atusorr [8., 1011—Special War Fremp- 
tion), The Laorela,” Comnor, near Oxford. _ 

Hupsox : THomas-[&., 19)2—ASpecial War Exemption), 2 
Cassiobury Park Avenue, Watford, Horits. i 

Inman: Gonnow Hexay Nisset (8. 1012—Specinl War 
Exemption), 7 Bedford Row, W.C.1. e- 

JacKsox: Bunrnovan poe Cane [&,, 1911—A&pecial War 
rem pion], Chelston, Grantee Avenue, Beckenham. 

Jouxsow: Hexny Anpemw [8., 1915—Speciol War Er: 
emplion], The Vicarage, Great Harwood, Blackburn, 
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Jouxson : Kxorvauy Stoney, M.C. [5,, 1013—Special War 
Exemption), 14 Stafford Read, Groydan. 

donne: Syoxey Stevenson [8., 1920—Special War Ex- 
emplion), & Mossley Hill Drive, Sefton Park, Liverpool, 

Joxes : Wittiam Grorce Eouusp (Special War Examina- 
tron), 54 Lexham Gardens, W.8. | 

Kary: Mrrcnert Cammrox, MC. [8 1012—Special War 
fremplion], 62 Westgate, Wakefield. 

Last: Feunnnick Breariam [6., 1011—Special War Kr. 
empicon), Holton House, Snitt Surrey. 

Laca: Treopore Enors [8., 1911—Special War Exemp- 
Hon), Tintern, Mornington Road, Woodford Green, 

aon, 


Locnngap: Atrnep Gronox [5., 1919—Special War Ex- 
emphion), § Northbank Terrace, Glasgow, N.W. 
Lorruonse: WatLace Gnuorge [4., 1910—Special War 
eer 1 Cartland Road, King’s Heath, Birming- 

1. 


Love: Ronert Mactanesx (8,,1911—Special War Exemp- 
lien], Treviscoe, Launceston, Cornwall. 

Lotvenxs : Eannro Jonx Tessas? Se 1019—Special War 
Exemption}, 48 Burton Court, §.W.3. 

McKay: Jou Rosa (8, 1012—Special War Exemption], 
10 Parkside Terrace, Edinburgh. 

Mackey: Samvgt Ansstaoxa Hurst [8., 1912—Special 
War Exvemplion), 12 Crostield Street, Warringt 
Mappock: Ricnanp Hewny [8., 1911—Special War 

mera Tremadoc, Egmont Road, Sutton, Surrey. 
Mason: Hanorp Cuarronrn [S8., 1917—Special War Ex- 
 emphon), Relaick Road, Ambleside. — 
Mitten: Besvarp AuLEXanxpen [§. 1014—Special Wur 
Stuant Camere. [Special War Exramina- 


leds, act Prenton Vicarage, Birke 

MILLun ; 3 

ftom], I Russell Street, Dunedin, New Zealand, 

Moone : Jouw D. [S. 1913—Special Wor Exemption], Bays- 
water, Mackenzie Street, Lindfield, Sydney, N.S.W. 

MonoaN: Atwuep Paeaer [Special War Examination], 
Auckland, ‘New Zealand. 

Monner: Poecy [8,, 1910—Special War Aremption), 
Endertie, Crewe Road, Nantwich, Cheshire, 

Mountronn : Eowann Wars [4., 1011—Sgecial War Fe- 
rhe than Carlton Chambers, Lower Regent Street, 

Nicnorsom: Tuomas (Special War Keamination), Pow 

_ Street, Workington. 

Opom: Jonx Hexnmy £5., 1011—Specia!l War Fremption), 
5 KRenbourne Grove, Sharrow, Sheffield. 

O'Doxocnve: ERergzar Jons Gonnow [Special War 
Eramination), Weaterton, Lynwood Avenue, Epsom. 

Pao: Ttowas Atuxaxogn [5., L011—Special War Ex- 


cmp a + South View Terrace, South Shields. 
PipsLey ; Witrnin Govto f8., 1911—Special War Kremp- 
tion], Sandrook, Pinhoe, Devon, 


Paice: Wittiam Hanowp [8., 1911—Special Wor Kzewp. 
tion}, 15 Orchard Street, Bristol. 

Perawn; Suenanp Joux Howanp [8,, 1012—Spicial War 
zoemenonh 40 Gunterstone Road, West Kensington, 

Kean: Kexmum Hanry [Special War Examination], 35 

‘Claremont Road, Bishopsten, Bristol, 

Reeo: Wittiusm James [Special War Examination), 27, 
St. Mark's Crescent, Regent's Park, N.W.1. « 

Richannson ; Heanuet Currrorn [5., 1913—Special War 
Exemption), St. Austell, Ashton-an-Morsey, Cheshire, 

Ruey: Ricwano Hotnes, PLAS. [8., 115 —Special 
free Lzempion], 613 Bolton Road, Ewoud, Black- 

Rosents : Antuvs Beaver Lisweiire [8. 1919—Spreial 

War Exemption), 3 Tregunter Road, 8.W.10, 

Ropraox: Ent Oume [Special War Examination), 45 

= ails Sacto) ghley, Yorka. 

HouTtey: Leowanp James (S., 1913—Spectal War Ex. 
emplion], 10 Irene Road, Parson's Green, SWe. 

St. Leon: Cmantes Dovaras, MC. [5., 1915—Sperial 
War Exemption), 6 Lansdowne Crescent, W.11. 









Boort: Tomas Enwann [Specal War Examination), 02 

mt Mevting House Lane, $.E.14. 

Sua Ww: Roswat Purr [4&., 11d—Special War Kaemp- 
tion], 26 North Bridge Street, Bathgate, Linlithgow- 


SEARED : "Twowas Surre [5., 1914—Sypecial Wor Exemp- 

a9) Hon), 73 Limerston Street, Chelana, S.W. 

SHEewix : Cecr. Tomas [8. /1910—Special War Ezemp- 
tion], West House, Drury Lance, Wakofield. 

Swatnow: Joaner Cenne 4., 1912—Special Wor Fe- 
entption |, Westridge, Sandbanks, Dorset. 

Syuua: Arexayoen Ricnanb [S., 1020—Special War Hr- 
emption|, Low Wood, Lyndhurst, Hants. 

Tasker: Evwanp Ccovon (Special War Axamimation), 46 
Ramahill Road, Searborough. 

TenputTr: Hexuy Jewaon [S,, Sgtatidacane! Wor Ex. 
emption), 25 Pordhook Avenue, Ealing, 

Turret: Faevenice WILliam Special” war Ezamina- 
tion], 46 Woodhouse Road, Manafield, Notta. 

Tammie: Tom Owen (Special War Framination), 35 
Sheepcote Road, Harrow. 

THowursoyx : Gronor EKicnann, MC. [5.1015—Special War 
Kzcm tion, 61L Hunter Street, Sydney, N.S. 

Toorsi.: Joux Cenew Pexwan [S. 1910—Special War 
Erewption), 2 Park Avenue, Sheffield - 

Teaxuen: Fuank [8. heel ce Wor £xemption], 
Westminster Chambers, Ha 

Vennon: Freaevencr <Avsrix PS peetal War Erman: 
fies], 6 Duncan Terrace, Islington, N.1. 

W ARDIL. : RearaLp Winiam (&. 1913 —Special War 
Ezvemplion), 72 Greenvale Road, Eltham, §.E-9. 

Watrenntoose: Micnart Turoponn, MC. (Soecial War 
earn Staple Inn Buildings, High Holborn, 

Le 


Watt: Jouy Desnonovoen [S. 1912—Special War Ecco p- 
tion), 16 Lancaster Park, Richmond, Surrey. 

Woosren: Henay Neo. 38. 1913—Special War Exemp- 
lion), Woodville, Helensburgh, 
Wurrz: Peaor Gounox (8. 1011—Special Wor Ezemp- 
Hou], Caeriaverook, Bickley Road, Bickley, Kent. 
Wittisme: Wats Jons Vavowax ré., 101 banca 
War Bremption), 3 Brunswick Terrace, Weyrencth. 
Wititamson ; Feenenice (8. 1911—Special ar Kremp- 
tion], Lynton House, Rushford Avenue, Picosahties: 
Manchester. 

Woson: Agrnun (8. 1913—Special War Ezemption), 
Beech House, St. Hew, Cumberland. 

Wirsow - Roser, Jr. [8., dba Tos War Exemption], 


Almalea, Falkirk, Stirli 

Wisper : Anraun Mavatt[ 101 —Speciat War Exemp- 
ton], 234 Waterloo Street, O dham. 

Woon: James at 1013 Special War Eremption), 3 
Strathaven Terrace, 0 yllshire. — 

Woop: OsMoxp Pamir (S 3 1916—5 Ligh ne 
tion), Brondah, Nelson's Point, 8 

Wratr: Pum Humenny, 0. BLE, tan 1 iG pscint War 
Exemption), 40 Hunter Street, 

Wri: Evwasp. Guiga, we | 8. Ld0—S pea War 
Exemption], 213 Bath Stree 


Youre : James Rerp [5 cial War Ezamiwation), 12 Seot- 
Wah Provident Buildings, Belfast. 






TO JUNIOR ARCHITECTS, 


Arrorntwenta In Bompay.—The President of the 
R.L.B.A. will be glad to receive the names of appli- 
cante for four a te as Assistant Architects 
under the Government of Bombay—commencing 
salaries from £876 to £1,085 per annum, Candidates 
must be Fallows or Associates of the R.1-B.A., not less 
than 25 years of age, and should have had consider- 
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able practical experionce. Apfiiations with full par. 
ticulars and copies of testimonials should be addressed 
to the Secretary, the R.ABA., 9, Conduit Street, 
Regent Street, W.I1, 

ArrorntMeNts 1s Camya.—The President will alao 

be one to receive the names of applicants for two offi- 
cial appointments in China—commencing salaries 
about £700 perannum. Candidates must Ke Fellows 
or Associates of the RL. B.A., not less than 25 years of 
age, with good knowledge of reinforced concrete de- 
sien and construction, Applications to be made as 
above. 


Annual General Meeting, 3rd May, 1920. 


The ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING will be held 
MONDAY, ard MAY 1920, at 8 p.m., forthe following 








— | 


purposes + 

To read the Minutes of the Meeting held 12th April, 
1920; formally to admit members attending for the 
first time since their election. 

To receive and consider the Annual Report of the 
Council for the official year 1919-20 (printed on pre- 
ceding pages of this issue—copies will be available at 
the meeting). 

To nominate candidates (1 Fellow and | Associate) 
for the office of Hon. Auditors for the ensuing year. 

To receive the list of attendances at the meetings of 
the Council and Standing Committees during the Ses- 
sion. 

Special General Meeting, 10th May, 1920. 

ASPECIAL GENERAL MEETING, summoned by the 
Council under By-law 65, will be held on Monday, 10th 


May, at 8 p.m... when the following Resolution will be 


moved fram the Chair -— 
That, in onder to provide funds to meet the increase in 
expenditure due to the general advanoo in prices, 


taken tonbtaih the sanction of the 
sich revision of By-law 17 a9 is bier Ais to give 
effeat to this resolution. 


Unification and F istrati | [see Journal, 10th April], 

A GENERAL MEETING OF LICENTIATES «# 
moned by the Council to elect seven rep: tatives de-ast 
on the Unification Committee will be held at the Instituto 
on Tuesday, 18th May, 1920, at 4.30 p.m. 





A GENERAL MEETING OF UNATTACHED ARCHI- 
TECTS, to elect threo re tatives to act on the Unifica- 
tion Committee, will be at the Institute on Thuraday, 


20th May, 1920, at 4.30 p.m. All architects not belonging 
to aby professional organisation are invited to attend. 
Tax MacArreren, Secretary. 








well-known architects dunes to work Gp pe expect oc apeeel areetaae 
oe i a ae rtd nt totam stteh mans ttnco 
Address J, 3. ¢) Secntry Lk a — , 
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HIGHER BUILDINGS FOR LONDON. 
By Detissa Joseru [F.). 
Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects, Monday, 20th March, 1920, 





DJ VHE recent newspaper discussion on the subject of Higher Buildings for London originated in the 
Estate Market Column of The Times of 1st January, where, in the course of an article 
dealing with the increasing pressure for accommodation for business purposes in the Central 

London District, the following observations appeared :—- 

Conceivably there may be eo great a demand for central properties that, in time, a new type of building may be 
aanctioned in London—new to London, and probably peculiar to it—somoet hing intermediate between the larger atruc. 
tures such as these in Kingsway and the “ skyscraper." . .. The provisions of the London Building Act lin poss strong 
and perhaps desirable limitations as regards the height of buildings, but, if accommodation must be found, and lateral 
extension is impossible, the alternative of going higher may have to be faced, | 

I thereupon addressed a latter to The Times, which appeared in its columns on the 10th January,. 
in. the course of which I pointed out that, prior to the London Building Act of 1894, there were oo 
restrictions as to the height of buildings in London, except such as were imposed by the Prescription 
Act of 2 and 9 Will. IV., chap. 71, otherwise known as the Law of Light and Air. 

Tt was only when it was realised that buildings such as Queen Anne’s Mansions (which, by the 
way, are only 18 storeys high) could be erected without restraint, and when other buildings of great 
height, such as the Hyde Park Hotel, had been completed, that this new legislation was promoted, 
and, in the anxiety to safeguard the position, the height of new buildings was limited jo 80 feet from 
the pavement level, superimposed by two storeys in the roof. The Hyde Park Hotel iz regarded by 
some of ne as an ornament to London, and there is little doubt that, had Qoeen Anne's Mansions 
received an effective architectural cloak, the feeling aguinst the building would not have been so high. 

Although it may be reasonably maintained that a heicht of BO feet is adequate in thoroughfares 
nob more than 80 feet in width, it cannot be logically maintained that this is un adequate height in 
streets of greater width than 80 feet, or in positions where bnildings face open spaces such as Hyde 
Park and the Green Park, big squares such as Iiincoln'’s Inn Fields, or the riverside snch as the Thames 
Limbankment. 

The Act of 1894 is defective in so far as it is inelastic, and in view of the eliinged conditions which 
have arisen in the intervening quarter of a century, the time has arrived for a reconsideration of these 
restrictions. No loss of amenity would be experienced if buildings in such positions as facing the 
Bayswater Road, the Kengington Road, Park Lane, Piccadilly, Lincoln's Inn PMields, or the Thames 
Embankment, were permitted to be carried to a greater height than the present 80 feet. In such 
suitable open situations, buildings should be permitted to a height of 150 to 200 feet. The amount 
‘of additional accommodation thus seoured would be enormous, both for business and for residential 
purposes, and this relaxation of the Act would, in course of time, accomplish something substantial 
towards relieving the pressure for aecommodation which is already so acutely felt in Central London, 
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quite apart from the benefit to be obtained from the additional revenue which would be secured from 
the largely increased assessments which would result from the higher buildings. 

The present pressure of accommodation in Central London must go on increasing with the growth 
of its trade and its population and with its continued development as the world’s centre of business 
anid pleasure, and the problem of how to meet the demand can only be satisfied by adopting the same 
policy as has been adopted in such cities as New York—that is, by vertical development. 

Iwas careful to point out that I was not suggesting the policy of “ skyscrapers,” although so many 
of the American buildings are eloquent of the magnificent architectural resulta that ean be obtained in 
this type of building, and I mude this proviso: that, if it were feared that, under this proposed 
permissive extension of the terms of the Building Act, monstrosities might be erected, there could bea 
provision for the right of approval of the elevations being given to the London County Council, or, 
better still, to the long-overdue Ministry of Fine Arts. On a recent o¢easion, the First Commissioner 
of Works himself threw out n suggestion that the time is not far distant when this question might 
have to receive consideration, | 

This letter brought a reply from Mr. Andrew Taylor, the Vice-Chairman of the London County 
Council, who, in effect, expressed himself opposed to any change whatever, This was unfortunate, 
as We mnust necessarily look to the County Council for support before we can hope to earry this matter 
to 8 practical issue. Mr. Taylor's chief criticism was regarding the rear line of these proposed higher 
buildings, and I therefore pointed out, in my second letter to The Times, published therein on the 
January, that the question of the rear line was already met by the London Building Act of 1594, 
which, in the case of domestic buildings, defines the rear line as having to be kept within 634 degrees 
above a height of 16 feet from the pavement level ; while, with regard to the question of means of 
escape in case of fire, as to which Mr, Taylor was also anxious, the existing Aot compels buildings over 
i) feet above street level to make provision, by duplicate staireases and fire-resisting floors, for 
adequate means of escape in case of fire. 

Central London, whether residential or commercial, is already full, while the demand for additional 
accommodation cannot be satisfied ; and, in answering the further observations of Mr. Taylor as to 
the difference in the formation of the outline between London and New York, I pointed out that, 
although London may not have the physical features: of Manhattan Island, the central area is as 
limited and as clearly defined as New York itself, and that the demand for accommodation in that 
limited area is just a5 clamant, and that the problem of satisfying this demand can only be solved, 
as New York's problem was solved, by building upwards, not in narrow thoroughfares, but in the 
nutmerous open positions which London offers for such development. The proposed change would 
enormously increase the rateable value of London, upon the security of which large loans could be 
raised by the Municipal Authorities, which could be applied either to the less wealthy districts, in 
the equalisation of rates, or to paying for the widening of those streets which ure inadequate to bear 
their present traffic. | 

A strange thing now happened. 1 had been putting forward, with hesitation, the modest sugges- 
tion to permit buildings up to 200 feet high facing open spaces, when there appeared in The Times of the 
23rd January, under the heading of * Skyscrapers for London," a report of an address delivered by Sir 
Martin Conway before the London Society, in which he put forward the following daring suggestions — 

Tho only hope for London was that building’widely should be stopped, and building higher resorted to, If he had 
his way, he would knock London down, actes at a time, he would loave large open spaces, and erect high buildings, he 
would lay the East End flat and set it upon end, he would build gigantic communal buildings 30 or 40 storeys in height, 
housing hundreds and possibly thousands of people, : 

[ pointed ont in the third letter which I then addressed to The Times, and which was printed 
in that paper on the 24th January, that there was a wide difference between the “ skyscrapers" of 
40 storeys advocated by Sir Martin Conway and the 200 feet buildings carried up 16 or 17 storeys 
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advocated by me, and I submitted that London is not yet ripe for “ skysorapors,”’ although it is over- 
ripe for higher buildings than the present London Building Act allows. 

It was a source of surprise that such » scheme should have been laid, without protest, before the 
London Society, a society whose main purpose is stated to be the beautification of London. I submitted 
that the demand to-day is for centralisation, and that there is no doubt that such centralisation would 
afford some relief to traffic, as there would be less people to bring in and out of town each day, while the 
increase in residential accommodation overlooking the parks would relieve the pressure on many of the 
outlying districts and aceomplish something towards solving the housing problem. 

The increased rating would be advantageous for securing municipal loans, which could be applied 
not only to street widening, but to the financing of housing schemes on the outskirts, while the new 
residential blocks would enjoy beautiful views and secure to their occupants ready access to the parks. 
Tall buildings on the Embankment north and south, the south being linked up to the West End by the 
new Charing Cross Bridge, would afford much-needed additional accommedation for residential and 
business purposes. 

I took the opportunity of emphasising the fact that the development of Central London has not 
been adequately exploited, and that, if London is to hold its place as the world’s centre, some such 
development as had been outlined by me would have to be speedily undertaken. Notwithstanding 
this explanation and protest, the impression got about that both Sir Martin Conway and I were 
advocating “ Skyscrapers for London.” ) 

The very next day The Pall Mall Gazette had an adverse note on what it described as the “ Sky- 
scraping Campaign,” while The Star spoke of a “ City of beetling heights, Towers of Babel, and great 
cliffs of eonerete,” and generally the Press was so emphatically against “skyserapers " that, for the 
time being, my proposal for merely higher buildings was threatened to be swamped, until Mr. Henry 
T. Hare, the late President of this Institute, reminded the public, in an interview with the representa- 








‘tive of The Evening Standard, that “ Mr. Delissa Joseph started the subject of * Higher Buildings for 


London" before Sir Martin Conway.” 

Sir Martin himself announced that, althongh he wanted a building not less than 860 fest 
in height, he did not want “ skyscrapers." But the real objection to Sir Martin Conway's scheme, 
quite apart from the question of height, is that it involves a process of destruetion which would further 
involve a process of confiscation or lead to a long and tedious process of realisation, at great risk, after 


years of delay, of which process Kingsway is « striking example. 


On the other hand, one sympathised with some of the views expressed by Sir Martin Conway at 
an interview he guve subsequent to his lecture, in which he said: “ Let us make London «a town in 
which people can live, and not one which they must live outside,” and with his further view that we 
should try to be md of the hideous crowds which the present system of transport creates at the 
beginning and at the end of the 8-hour day. 

The details of labour-saving apparatus and the simplification of domestje life outlined by Sir 
Martin Conway can be equally applied to buildings of moderate height as to “ skyserapers.” Sir 
Martin says it is the business of an architect to make beautiful whatever kind of building the needs 
of his day require, but I submit that in so doing he cannot afford to ignore the practical and financial 
probabilities of the problem with which he may have to deal, 

Meantime other persons of eminence forwarded even more daring suggestions; for example, 


Capt. Swinton proposed that an increased beight of buildings should be permitted, provided it was 
paid for at so much per foot of onbie air space, This fantastic idea need not be taken seriously, 
and is already provided for by the practical process of increased rates on increased heights. Lord 
Montagu offered his blessing to Sir Martin Conway’s proposals, and added a touch of fantasy by 
advocating the provision of aerodromes on the tops of the “skyserapers.” The suggestion of 
Mr. Jolin Hopkins, M.P., that, in a typical area of 50 acres, 10 acres only should be covered with high 
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buildings; and that 40 aeres should be laid out for playgrounds, is obviously impracticable, because, 
as a financial operation, it would involve a confiscation of 40 acres of private property. On the other 
hand, one of the happiest phrases which this diseussion has produced was employed by Mr. Hopkins, 
in his letter to The Times of the 27th January, where he reminds us that “ the electri lift is, in effeet, 
the cheapest and quickest way of taling the workman home." The very moderate claim for higher 
buildings for London can only be endangered by the more unrestrained proposals which have since 
been put forward. Meanwhile Sir David Burnett, a former Lord Mayor of London, and one of the 
ereatest authorities on London property, in the course of an interview published by The Daily Telegraph 
on 28th January, said :-— 

At the present time the height of City buildings is limited to 80 feet, but he saw no reason why, at specially wide 


places such as the foot of London Bridge and other roomy spots, special arrangements should not be made for the raising 
of the building height limit to at least 160 feet; that would give a 10 or 12 storey structure and greatly relieve the pres- 


sure on the surrounding premises. There could be no objection to buildings of that beight, but he would strongly oppose 
skyscrapers. 

Incidentally, Sir David Burnett made the following interesting comment, which supports my 
view that London is at present under-developed :-— 

What an awful waste of useful space was to be witnessed at the Bankof England! If that building were raised can- 
siderably, not only would its architectural dignity be greatly enhanced, but the additional erection would provide housing 
room for five or six large banks, 

After the first shock, one found a more sympathetic attitude on the part of the Press, and perhapa 
one of the most interesting views was that contained in a leading article in The Times of the 24th 
January :— 

Ty a eee ey Se Seen To most of us the first pneumatic tyres seemed to be fat and ugly 

paities, alter the narrow wheel rims of the primitive bieyele and motor-cars to which we were accustomed. Now 
$s ta ull Gacad tier wa And so with height. There is nothing in it that is inherently ugly, and it may be a thing of real 
and satisfying beauty. 

The change of view which began to make itself felt was shown by the fact that The Nvening News 
discovered that it was about time that ““ London grew up " and offered a welcome to what it deseribed 
as “* Adastral Houses.” | 

A -wniter in The Daily News pointed out that London has an area of 600 miles and « population of T 
millions, giving an average of only about 18 persons to the acre, as compared with the garden city ideal 
of 40,on the basis of 8 housestothe acre, each housing 5 individuals. ‘This was to show the inadequate’ 
development which has been wttained in London,and the writer went.on to point out that the Increase 
in ground values in London would soon make it unremunerative to build except to increased heights. 

Independent confirmation of this was afforded by a recent statement in the House of Commons 
by Sir A. Griffith Boscawen, who, in reply to a question as to whether greater height would be per- 
mitted in the rebuilding of Regent Street than the height of the old buildings, replied that, in order 
to justify the increased ground rents which were to be secured for the sites, greater heights would be 
allowed. These heights, by the way, will be the Building Act heights of 80 feet and two roof storeys, 
the width of the street being about 82 feet. 

Another writer said -— 

It is important for the city that its men of mark, its men of taste, and its students should dwell in ita midstin some 
concentration and not be so widely seattered that their power to leaven the lump is lost . . . The poopho of a great town 
ought to live in it comfortably, not merely move in it, and to and from it, in daily delirinms of speed and congestion: . 
To-day Londen is, for millions, habitable only at the cost of éniless fever and fret. 

The desire to get out of London is not universal. It was Dr. Jolinson who said that “ The man 
who is tired of London is tired of life.” 

Another writer has well said that o return is needed to the idea of “ London for Londoners,” 
The question was unexpectedly referred to in a recent address delivered by Professor Simpson 
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at the Bartlett School of Architecture, when he went so far as to say that he did not agree that “ sky- 
sorapers " detracted from the beauty of a town or spoilt its amenities. Indeed, he quoted the distant 
view of Oxford as an illustration of the beauty obtained by the spires of the charches and the towers 
of the public buildings rising above the other buildings. Professor Simpson, by the way, was daring 
enough to deseribe the dome of St. Paul's asa “ skyscraper.” On the other hand, he suggested 
that taller buildings should only be permitted in certain fixed positions in each street. This would 
not work, as it would naturally be objected to by those landowners who were not allowed similar 
privileges In the same street, his difficulty, tt was suggested, could be met by payment for each 
additional storey, but this is only another form of assessment for increased height, and would still 
leave an unjust differentiation between different tenants in the same street. 

Professor Simpson suggested that a“ skyscraper" might be permitted im the centre of the Aldwych 
site, which would form a fine ending to Kingsway, an idea which must have occurred before now to 
many of us. 

In considering the ease for higher buildings for London, it would be well to give the exact words 
of the present Act, as follows :— 


A building (not being a church or chapel) shall not be erected of, or be subsequently increased to, a greater height 
than 80 feet (exclusive of two storeys in the roof and of ornamental towers, turrets, or other architectural features or 
decorations) without the consent of the Council, (Part V., Sec. 47.) 

The present limit of height is thus 80 feet and two storeys in the roof, and, however wide a 
thoroughfare may be, or however open may be the outlook of a building, no greater height can be 
allowed. The 200 feet buildings which I advocate I am proposing should be permitted only facing 
parks, the river, and large open spaces, but there is no reason why this idea should not be extended 
to give a night to merease the height of a building beyond 80 feet to the extent of one foot in height 
for every additional foot in the width of the street beyond 80 feet. 

These 200 feet buildings would give approximately 16 or 17 storeys above the street level, and 
represent a height equal to about the height of the Monument. They would be modest structures 
compared with the buildings of $6 storeys suggested by Sir Martin Conway, or with the American 
“« skysorapers " rising from 40 storeys to the 47 atoreys of the Woolworth building, which, by the way, 
has been aptly described as a “ Cathedral of Commerce." 

Tt should be clear from what has already been said that Iam not advocating “ skyscrapers,” nor 
schemes for costly clearances, nor have I any royal road to offer for the solution of the problem of the 
under-development of London. I only advocate that, by making the Building Act more elastic, owners 
of property may, in suitable situations, be enabled to develop their land, from time to time, as the leases 
fall in, to an adequate height, and thus gradually to relieve the pressure of accommodation inl 
At the same time I suggest that the largely increased rateable value which would result eonld be 
capitalised and applied in the widening of congested thoroughfares. We should bear in mind that, 
whilst in the City of London street improvements have been largely paid for from the funds of the 
Bridge House Estates, there is no such fund available for the .widening of streets in other parts of 
London, and therefore this scheme for higher buildings would offer a new available source for the 
production of the necessary capital for such public improvements. The other uses of such funds 
which obviously suggest themselves are the further equalisation of rates in the poorer boroughs, and 
the financing of housing schemes in the outskirts. 

Although I have, so far, dealt with the question of the pressure of accommodation for commercial 
and residential purposes in Ventral London, there is no reason why the programme advocated 
ehould not be carried farther afield and applied to the existing main routes leading out of Central 
London to the four pomts of the compass, nor why similar advantages should not be taken for 
adequate development round the numerous commons and open spaces within easy reach of the centre. 
Kennington Park and Clapham Common at once suggest themselves as illustrations of inadequately 
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utilised building frontages. Then in London itself we have opportunities of inereasing the height of 
buildings to a height equal to the maximum width of the street itself, as, for example, in Portland 





Place which, being 125 feet wide, would permit of buildings 125 feet high. In the northern end of the 


City Road we have a width of 130 feet ; in the widest part of the Euston Road a width of 160 fost 
between the houses ; Marylebone Road for a part of its length about 120 feet, Whitechapel High Street 
about 100 feet, Mile End Road 145 feet, and Clapham Road from 180 to 150 feet, so that if, in eases 
like this, the Act would allow now buildings to be equal only to the width of the street, it would enable 
structures from 100 to 160 feet in height to be erected within the angle of 45 degrees from the opposite 
building. 

It is obvious, for instance, that an adequate development of, say, the Clapham Road with buildings 

of 130 to 150 feet on ether side wonld offer additional accommodation for thousands of persons within a 
comparatively few minutes of the City and the West End who, at present, have to travel many miles 
to and from ther work; while the possibilities for business premises afforded in Ruston Road by 
carrying the buildings 160 feet in height would immediately appeal to the numerous commercial 
undertakings which are now clamouring for space demanded for the adequate development of their 
businesses in the centre of London. 
‘The case for building higher on the River Embankment is unanswerable, as is the case for building 
higher opposite opan spaces ; but in the heart of London there are some almost equally unanswerable 
eases when one realises a few figures like these: Adelaide Place, London Bridge (referred to by Sir 
David Burnett), 190 feet wide ; Hanover Square, 280 feet wide ; Trinity Square, 380 feet ; Smithfield, 
$40 feet ; Finsbury Square, 410 feet ; Lineoln’s Inn Fields, 645 feet. 

The fear expressed by some writers as to the adequacy of the London strata for affording a founda- 
tion for buildings of 200 feet high is answered by the fact that the London elay is, in places, as deep as 
from 400 to 600 feet. The fear that some writers have expressed that high buildings would overshadow 
St. Panl’s need not be considered seriously, as St. Paul's Churchyard is too narrow to receive higher 
buildings. It is a mistake to assume, as some people have, that, business accommodation must neces- 
sarily be limited to the City. There is a tendency on the part of certain business concerns to go 
to the West Central or the West Fmd. We already have the American Oil Company carrying on its 
business on the edge of St. James's Park, and the British-American Tobaceo Company carrying on its 
business on the riverside, at Grosvenor Road. | 

‘There is an interesting precedent for exceeding the 80 feet in the ease of the City of Manchester, 
where there are many buildings at least 110 feet in height, the local regulutions, as I am informed by 
Mr. J. Swarbrick, being on the very generous lines that a building may bo in height 24 times the width 
of the street in which it is situated. 

There is a well-known illustration of higher buildings on the riverside in the case of the Royal 
Liver Building at Liverpool, which stands 170 feet above the level of the river bank, comprising 10 
storeys, varying in height from 25 feet to 15 fect ; and there are 6 storeys in addition, in the square of 
the towers, the total height to the top of the towers being $12 feet. For this information | am indebted 





to Mr. Aubrey Thomas, the arebitect of that splendid building, who also tells me he has erected the 


Tower Buildings to a height of 112 feet to top of parapet, with a tower rising to 159 feet, besides several 
other buildings to a height of over 100 feet. 

In considering the question of housing more people in Central London, regard should be had to the 
fact that the saving of railway fares can be well applied to the increased rentals which will be required 
for central accommodation, quite apart from the saying of wear and tear attaching to the daily travel- 
ling, and the gain of 1] to 2 hours a day of increased leisure, 

In this connection I may quote The Times of 290th February upon the increased demand for central 
housing which would follow an increase in suburban railway fares: “ Higher fares, in short, will be 


another argument in favour of * Higher Buildings for London.’ " As illustrating the crowded con-. 
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ditions of London to-day one has only to regard the fact that double rentals are being paid for old 








premises, that high premiums are being paid for possession of residential suites, and that the increased 
rents demanded, in view of the increased cost of building, are being paid without question ; all of these 
being clear evidences of the extent of the unsatisfied demand for business and residential-aceom- 
Anyone moving about with his eyes open could point to many buildings, especially those tacing 
open spaces, which ure obviously inadequate to their opportunities, and visibly ory out to be raised. 
The course suggested by me, as opposed to the course suggested by Sir Martin Conway, may be 
described as the “ middle course.” If London is to hold its place as the world’s centre, some such 
development as I have ventured to indicate must be undertaken. I submit that the gradual develop- 
ment of London upon the lines indicated wonld, in fact, be of the nature of a piece of grandiose town 





Instead of these suggestions increasing the traffic problem, they should contribnte to reducing it, as 
the more business and residential premises provided in central positions, the less traffic would result 
between the centre and the outskirts, at the same time materially helpmg the housing problem and 
relieving the pressure at present existing in those outskirts. 

London is full to overflowing, both in the business and residential quarters, and the demand ior 
accommodation is completely unsatisfied. Building outwards will only inerease the traffic problem, 
and building upwards, therefore, is the only solution, and, by the suggested upward building, a new 
rateable value would be established upon which municipal loans could be raised and be applied to the 
widening of congested thoroughfares in the inner metropolis. Here is an example of a practical 
scheme offering a gradual solution of the problem of the unsatisfied demand for business and resi- 
dential premises in London, which must not be allowed to be obscured by impracticable suggestions 
such as have been put forward in the course of the discussion. 

Nor need we be apprehensive as to the result. Mr. Hilaire Belloc has said: “ There 15a Familiar 
Demon looking after London, who takes care that London shall never become unified or commonplace.” 

T trust I have now made out the case for a modification of the London Building Actsoas to permit :— 

(1) Buildings up to 200 feet in height opposite parks, public gardens, open spaces and the riverside. 

(2) Buildings equal in height to the width of a street when that atreet is over 50 feet in width, 
provided that : 

(a) The rear angle is within 634° of 16 feet above pavement level. 


(b) The structures are fire-resisting and fitted with staircases affording alternative means of 


escape, and | 
(c) The elevations have been approved by the London County Council or the hoped-for 
Ministry of Fine Arts. 
I trust I have shown that the increased accommodation which the gradual development under these 
proposed relaxations of the Building Act would afford to an inadequately developed London would 


‘supply ain urgent need ; that this development would afford a new and yast untapped source of assess- 


ment; that this new assessment would form the security for large public loans, which could be 
applied for the widening of congested thoroughfares, the equalisation of rates, and the financing of 
municipal housing schemes ; and that all this could be accomplished without detriment to the beauty 
of London and without recourse to the “ skyscraper,” and that all these benefits to London and its 
inhabitants could be obtained by a couple of short Clauses added to the present Building Act. We 
must therefore look to our Council here to take the first steps towards realising the new conditions, 
and at the next Business Meeting I am moving a resolution to refer the question to the Council of this 
Institute with a request for them to take the necessary steps to bring about an alteration of the Building 
Act. The Council have themselves established a precedent by drafting a Dill to:amend the Law of 
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. Light and Air because it frustrates the development of London. Let them now draft a Bill to amend 
the London Building Act, so as to permit, with proper reservations and control, the erection in London 


of Higher Buildings. 


DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER. 
Mr. Jous W. Sutrsox, President, in the Chair, 


The PRESIDENT said that it was no mere con- 
vention to say that Mr. Joseph had given them an 
oxtremely able paper. The Council of the Inatitute 
had already gone in advance of his suggestion and had 
set up a Committee to consider a reform of the Build- 
ing Act, and he hoped the Committee would have the 
benefit of Mr. Joseph's assistance in theirdeliberations. 
He would ask Sir Martin Conway, whom they might 
lookuponasholdingextremist viewsupon the question 
of higher buildings, to move the vote of thanks, and 
he should agk their old friend Mr. Andrew Taylor, who, 
as Chairmanof the Building ActCommittee for some 
years, had no doubt conceived that respect for it 
Which all who were responsible for its administration 
should feel,to second the motion as a useful corrective 
tothe more advanced views of Sir Martin Conway. 

Sir MARTIN CONWAY, M.P:, said he had no 
specially advanced views about the matter, But 
when one wished to draw public attention to a par- 
ticular question, it was as well to put it forward 2g 
somewhatemphatic form. Weare an extraordinarily 
conservative people; we like the things we have 


grown upamonystand areaccustomedto, If London 


could have remained aa it was when he was a boy, he 
should have liked it better than he did now : and if 
England could be again as it was a hundred years ago, 
it would be a better place than we had now made it. 
But we had to live in the world as it is, and things went 
on in it whether we liked them or not. The second 
time he went to America, after a twenty years’ interval, 
he went with a prejudice in his mind against “ sky- 
scrapers.” But it took only one day in New York to 
convert him, He found the 30th floor ofa tall building 
the rational place to live in ; and he would not live 
lower down if he could helpit. The rents were higher 
the higher one goes, because people prefer to live at a 
good height when they get the chance. They get out 
of the noise and dust and fog, and leave an enormous 
number of microbes down below ; they get fresher air, 
they have fine views cigs the atr is clear, and they 
have more light by day. Now, people suid they want 
tall buildings, but not a biol But what Wiis 
the matter with the sky-acraper? Wasn't the Vic- 
toria Tower a sky-soraper! Lf they put flats in the 
Victoria Tower and lifts in one of the turreta, it was a 
skyscraper. What, however, he was concerned 
about was this; he lived about thirty miles from 
London, in a charming piece of country, where there 
were very few houses. If they were thinking of 
going down there with their garden suburbs, be did 


not wantthem, He wanted to keep London inside its 
present bloated circumferonce. London, it was aaid, 
would have ten million inhabitants before long: 
Where were they to be put! Hf into ganten 
suburbs, it would take them a dity's jourtiey to get 
into the country. He was not thinking so much of 
people coming into London for business purposes, but 
people going into the country for a day's holiday, or 
for an evening, London would become so big that 
nobody could-get out of it, except on an expedition. 
if London must have ten million people, then the 
people must live in high buildings; there was no 
alternative, He would give one instance of the 
pressure in the heart of London, and its: injurious 
effect. The Bishop of London, he understood, had 
appeinted a Commussion to investigate the question 
of the union of parishes and benefices within the City 
of London, and the upshot was likely to be that 
twenty old City churches would be recommended to 
be demolished, their sites‘sold, and offices erected on 
those ites. The result of this horizontal pressure 
was that they could not afford to keep on old Wren 
church standing. When the value of land, owing to 

this pressure, became so tremendous that the popula- 

tion drifted out, there was nobody left to go to church 

in the City; with the clergy drawing salaries for doing 

nothing or very little, Pay somewhere else the clergy 

were poorly paid, but had to work very hard among 

Sincie amends of arishioners ; the argument for selling 

these sites and demolishing the churches and buildino 

them somewhere else was very strong. But if they had 

housed the people in the same locality, in high buildin 

in the near neighbourhood of their work, there would 

not have heen this extraordinary horizontal pressure 

below ; it would have been replaced bya vertical uplift, 

and they would be able to igs oie ‘serve their ancient 

monuments ; they would also be able to preserve the 

amenities, the wider spaces and the more generous 
thoroughfares, and might have made all kinds of 








changes which would have contributed to render . 


in, He also wanted to prevent London spreadi 

illimitably over the Home Counties, Whether the 
buildings were to be 200, of 500, or 1,000 feet high was 
4 matter of indifference to him. But there was 0 
certain height, which he might speak of as an economic 
height, up to which it was probably worth while to 
build, producing a maximum income at a minimum 
relative cost. But it did seem worth emphasising 
that if they built a large enough building, as high ag 


the City more pleasant and more reputable to live 
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was economically right and sa wide ae they could 
possibly build it, a building large enough to hold such 
a number of people that there could be a kind of co- 
operative activity in it, a co-operative store, clubs, 
school, cinema, the whole business and pleasure of the 
community—that would be o desirable result. If 
‘guch a scheme were properly thought out by practical 
Use and well carried out, prohably some five thou- 
sand, perhaps ten thousand, could live happily and 
contentedly in such a building, with o minimum of 
waste of money and energy and a maximum of effici- 
ency ; m community living in one building of the nght 
height, in the heart of London, surrou nied by a con- 
siderable amountof openspace. By that means they 
could have, housed on the soil of London, surrounded 
by a anfficiency of open space, a very much. larger 
population than it could carry at the present time. 
They would be better housed, and better equipped, 
and hetter served inevery kind of way. And thenall 
this difficulty in regard to transit, etc., would be con- 
siderably reduced, if not entirely avoided, Those 
were roughly, the sugvestions he made,and he thought 
he was very much of one mind with Mr. Joseph on the 
subject. They were all agreed that Mr. Joseph had 
put before the meeting 4 number of most interesting 
points of view, and had worked them out in great 
detail, with admirable balance of mind and practical 
sense < it therefore gave him the greatest pleasure to 
propose a vote of thanks to him. 
Mr. ANDREW T. TAYLOR [&.F.], late Viee- 


Chairman, London County Council, said that he was. 


frankly in opposition to the opinions which had 
so far been put forward at the Meeting. He came 
before them in a three-fold capacity. First of all, 
as a member of the London County Council, he had 
had a long experience of the Building Acts, and of the 
Improvement Committees, of both of which he had 
been Chairman for several years, and therefom he 


~claimed to have some knowledge of this question. 


Secondlyas a Fellow of the Institute, he waa interested 
in all architectural questions. Thirdly, he gave place 
ty hone in his love for London and desire for its 
beautification and improvement, Therefore, what- 
ever would lend itself to the beautification of London 
and its improyement—whether it cut ucross his 
own prejudices or not—he should be glad to avail 
himself of. But it was because he did not think, in 
his heart and soul, that the propositions propounded 
that evening would be for the beautification and im- 
provement of London that he was present to oppose 
them. Both the paper and, necessarily, Sir Martin 
Conway's speech were somewhat sketchy, because it 
was impossible within the limits of an ordinary paper 
to. go into much detail. Young architects would 
know how easy it was to prodace a beautiful coloured 
sketch, they would not trouble about details of con- 
struction and difficulties arising therefrom; it was 
only in the working drawings, with their full details, 
that the difficulties begin. He proposed to bring 
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this aubject down to the working drawings and full. 
size plans and test the difficulties. They must take 
off their couts and tackle the problem in their shirt- 
sleeves, and not approach itin any dilettante fashion, 
They must get down to the heart of things, because it 
was of the first importance at that moment. They 
had been told that a Committee -had been appointed 
to consider this matter, and therefore a false step 
wold he disastrous in its effects on Lomdlon, for they 
could not step backwards when once they had made 
the move. There was, first, the consideration of the 
@sthetic and artistic side. He had hod the privilege 
of visiting New York three or four dozen times ; 
though he had not been there for some years now, 
he had still before him the vision of some of the church 
spires of the city. At the head of Wall Street there 
was the spire of Trinity Church, one of the most 
beautiful in New Youk, flanked by tall buildings 
rising some hundred feet above the spire, knocking 
it out of the view and destroying ite beauty. There 
was another church with a spire in Madison Square, 
where, almost touching it, is a building which rises: 
at least a hundred feet above the spire. Lf it were 
not so pathetic, the view of that spire would be 
ludicrous; the only thing they could do was to pull 
it down aa quickly as possible, for it looked ridiculous 
to see a building a hundred feet above the church 
pure. If those buildings were to be introduced into 
the City of London, it would be a great pity. There 
wis no finer view in any city in the world than that 
which they got of London when sailing up the Thames 
towards Westminster. There was a certain proportion 
about the buildings of London, punctuated with 
Wren's towers and apires and dominated, like a prince 
among his people, by the dome of St. Paul's; it 
formed a beautiful picture which, he was sure, none 
would want to spoil. Imagine towers to a height of 
200 feet or 400 feet, as Sir Martin Conway wanted, 
in the City; thongh these were not towers, because 
there must be party wulls on each side—great blank 
walls, Put a building of that sort alongside Bow 
Church, or one: of the other beautiful spires which are 
our pride ; could anything be imagined more destruc- 
tive at the Rosen Vers ? Asecond consideration 
was this. Not a word had been said about the effect of 
such a development on the family and on the child life 
of the people. The whole argument of Mr. Joseph was 
that those high buildings in Central London would be 


for residential oa well as office pores: ‘His own 
impression was that those high buildings in America 


which Sir Martin Conway so much admired were office 
buildings, but he speke as if people's homes were in 
them, The Woolworth Building and the high build- 
ings in Lower Broadway were entirely office buildings ; 
he knew of none which were purely residential, His 
whole argument was. that ition high buildings for 
London would be both offices and residential build- 
ings: otherwise Mr. Joseph's argument fell to the 
ground, because he said if these high residential build - 
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ings were put up, they would relieve the traffic chaos 
and the great traffic pressure morning and evening. 
His idea was that people who worked in offices would 
nlso live there. Iris were not so, the erection of 
buildings 200 feet high would merely mean that 
instead of a hundred clerks being in a building as now, 
thare would be a thousand, so that it would accentuate 
the trafic problem. Think what residences there 
meant: think what it would mean to put old ladies 
and children on the 16th or the 17th storey. It would 
be reversing the whole trend of our housing ideas 
to-day. (Hear, hear) Organised Labour was against 
such a proposition: they said they would not go on 
living in barracks of six and seven storeys, such as 
existed to-day: what would it be if we had buildings 
16 and 17 storeys high ? What would it be to have 
children there ? How would they get out to play, or 
otherwise exercise themaclves ? Sir Martin Conway 
said it was the natural way to live. He had yet to’ 
learn that primitive races lived 200 feet above the 
ground, Tt was not the natural way for London, at all 
events. A man craved for his little cottage and garden 
attached where he could grow his own vegetables and 
cultivate flowers. That was the natural way of living. 
Consider it practically: take a building 17 or 18 
storeys high: imagine four or five families on each 
storey. How would they get out and in? By the 
eleetric elevator, We have had experience of eleva- 
tors. We all know that they-go wrong, and very 
often. It would be essential to have two or three 
elevators, one to supplement the other. But it was 
possible for all of them to go wrong if the electrin 
current, for some reason, were turned off. What 
would be the result? Imagine having to climb 400 
steps to get home! Avain, suppose a fire took place 
in one of the lower storeys. The elevator shafts and 
the staircases formed vents fordrawingupthe asphyxi- 
ating smoke, and the only way of eacape would be by 
the outside iron staircase. Imagine such an event 
happening on a dark. winter night, with the steps. 
covered with snow and ice : imagine having to get old 
ladies and young children down 400 steps in those 
circumstances The loss of life would be apeeliy. 
Tt must be remembered that the Fire Brigade could 
not tackle that sort of thing. The highest ladder they 
had was but 92 feet long, and water pressure was not 
more than enough to throw an effectual jet 100 feet 
high. How could a fire be put out at the top of one of 
those buildings ? It would have to be left to burn 
itself out. One further consideration, and a moat 
important one: why did they not take full advantage 
of the present Acts before asking for such excessive 


further powers? (Hoar, hear.) The present Acts 


permitted them to carry up buildings to an 80-feet 
cornice, with a height of 100 feet to the top of the roof. 
That meant a building of eight or nine storeys, if 
desired. How many houses in London were of that 
height now? Inthe greater part of Central London 
there were strects and streets of buildings not more 
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than four or five storeys high. Why not raise those 
buildings first ? By that means they would double the 
present accommodation, and double the rateable 
value, a point which Mr. Joseph laid stress upon 
However much he differed from the views set forth by 
Mr. Joseph, nothing but good could come of a free and 
full discussion, and he was at one with Sir Martin 
Conway in wishing that a cordial vote of thanks be 
tendered to him, and he had great pleasure in 
seconding it. | | 
Mr. JOHN HOPKENS, 4M.P., said he concurred 
heartily with the views Mr. Joeeph had expressed, and 
with his recommendations. In alluding to the letter 
he (the speaker) had written to The Times on the 
subject, Mr. Joseph had a littl misinterpreted the 
meaning. The speaker had snggested that that largs 
site of 50 acres of slam buildings in St. Pancras should 
be rebuilt with high buildings, occupying, possibly, ten 
acres, leaving the other 40 acres open space. He (the 
speaker) did not mean to confiscate the forty acres, 
any more thin a person might buy two or three 
tum ble-down houses and pull them down so as to build 
a house in the middle occupying the site of the former 
two, utilising the remainder of the site as u garden. 





He proposed that ten acres should be used for build- 


ing, putting the buildings up so high that they could 
accommodate all the people who now lived on fifty 
acres, and more people even. and give them light and 
air and good accommodation in place of the ugly slum 
houses they now live in. But he was afraid that it 
would not be done. He had no doubt architects 
would be busy with their pencils redesigning those 
long dreary narrow avenues of brick buildings, two or 
three-storey houses, built on the same old building 
line. There might be o little better accommodation 
inside than in the old ones, but that was not.a radical 
cure of the difficulties of housing in London, The 
scheme which Mr. Joseph was proposing would, he 
thought, go a long way towards effecting a cure of the 
transport and London tratlic problem, becanse if these 
high buildings were permitted, the authorities could 
insist on the owner's moving hia front hack. 40 us to 
make wilerstreets. He could see, however, that Mr. 
Joseph and the Institute Committee would have great 
difficulties to encounter. . Mr. Taylor had expressed 





the most crusted conservative view (‘No’) of the 
London County Council. In a genoral way he (the 
speaker) was a Conservative himaclf, hut he could not 
compete fora moment with Mr. Taylor. The London 
Building Bye-laws, as he understood them, had always 
been interesting for anyone who was concerned with 
antiquities. He had been told that at one time thie 
Building Bye-laws insisted that although the whole 
weight of the building was carried on stee! stanchions, 
the wall must still be as thick as if there were no atee! 
stanchions. When Mr, Taylor was in New York he 
must have been so deeply concerned with the fate of 
the spires of the churches that he forgot to observe 
that none of the high buildings ther had a blank wall 












on any side of them, because light and air were 
wanted on all sides, and the owner took care to get 
a site big enough to secure that. He had no doubt 
the same sort of thing would happen in London, 
They would not need to build skyscrapers. Build- 
ings might be allowed to go up to 4 height of 200 feet, 
but only on frontages and rears where there was 
plonty of space, without crowding, and without shut- 
ting out ieht and air. Cumberland Market, 8b. 
, Was an enormous square, and it was stated 
that the Commissioners of Woods and Forests were 
proposing to pull down the old leaschold houses and 
to rebuild around the whole of that magnificent open 
space working men’s dwellings of three storeys high. 
He thought this a lamentable lost opportunity. He 
could understand the working classes objecting to 
liftless “* barracks” such as had been built for them in 
London. But those buildings need not necesearily he 
ugly and Inconvenient ; they could be made comfort- 
able and sightly. If the promises made to the 
electors ut the last Election that they should have 
houses fit to live in are to be fulfilled, the only way is 
to house in large blocks. Central heating, con- 
tinuous hot-water service, and such things cannot be 
supplied in separate houses, built eight to the acre. 
But they can be given, and cheaply, in high buildings, 
and a proper service of lifts could be supplied, Asdor 
lifts breaking down, and the difficulties in connection 
with putting out fires, all these difficulties had been 
Bot over. Lifts were urranged which did not break 
own, lifts supplied by current from different sources, 
£0 that if one supply failed, other sources were avail- 
able. There were such things as electric pumps, and 
tanks on the top of the higher buildings for putting 
out fires. It was idle to aay that these high buildings 
were impracticable or impossible, becatwe other 
countries had proved that they were not, and with the 
increasing population of London, and the increasing 
difficulties of transport, he did hope that the Institute 
would be successful in securing a modification of the 
London Building Laws. . 
Mr. R. W. GRANVILLE-SMITH, Chairman of the 
Improvements Committee, L.C.C,, said he esteemed it 
a privilege to be allowed to utter a few words on behalf 
of London, which he believed was seriously menaced 
that evening, If the Inst speaker considered Mr. 
Taylor an arch-Tory, Spring Gardens looked upon him 
as the pioneer of all that was up-to-date. Mr. Joseph 
had presented them with an extraordinarily interest- 
ing paper, Yet in the very manner of the presenta- 
tion of his case he had provided a stone with which he 
could be wttacked. Str Martin Conway and others 
were out for higher buildings pure and simple, and, at 
all events, they were consistent ; but in the case of the 
lecturer, did he not give his case away when he de- 
olared he would not have these placed anywhere jn 
London, but only in districta where the dwellers 
already have the advantage of wide, open spaces? 
They were only to be erected on the borders of our 
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beautiful river, and on the confines of our noble open 
spaces, or our widest streets; only there were the 
people to have what Sir Martin Conway considered the 
great iy of living at a high eee Would Mr. 
oseph hem in those open spaces like Finsbury Square, 
in the midst of such a crowded and busy district § 
What about the other people who were debarred from 
going up 60 high to live? Surely this idea furnished 
the negation to his whole argument. Were there an 
argument in favour of sky-scrapers, he should, in 
developing that theory, say—throw down London, 
fifty acres ata time, perhaps, and put up sky-serapers, 
leaving a certain space in between. That would be 
the only way. But obviously that_is not practical 
polities ; we have to deal with the problems of the hour 
and with the buildings which exist. He protested 
with all his heart against any such scheme os the 
lecturer proposed. The London County Council had 
no small business with the London working man, and 
no small part of the hours spent at Spring Gardens was 
devoted to his interests, his home, his general well- 
being, They had endeavoured to find out what the 
working man really wished. One here and there 
might have some strange longing for central heating 
aml central hot-water supplies, some may have spent 
their evenings in institutes where they were taught 
these things, but what the majority with children 
cared for and loved is a plot of ground which they can 
cultivate as their own. This, more than anything, 
was calculated to make a good, contented and happy 
Engiand, Let Londoners occupy more space than at 
the present time, do not crowd them together so that 
they almost breathed into each other's mouths; let 
them be on the soil so that they could enjoy the earth 
and ita produce, | 

The PRESIDENT ; We have enjoyed a very spirited 
rally ; we have heard the groat re bo sine ee vers 
close range. I shall now ask you to listen for a few 
moments to the gentle voice of peace, the voice of the 
arts. I shall ask our Honorary Associate, Mr. 
Solomon J. Solomon, of the Royal Academy, to say a 
= words about this subject from the painter's point 
of view, 

Mr. SOLOMON J. SOLOMON, R.A.| Hon, A.], said 
he did not know that the painter's point of view would 
differ very much from that of the man in the street, and 
he felt very diffident about speaking on this subject 
in the presence of architects, When he heard Mr, 
Joseph’s Paper he thonght he was solving the pro- 
blems of housing and congestion of traffic, and that 
pains of view was strengthened by Sir Martin Conway. 

ut when he heard Mr. Taylor he wobbléd, only to 
wobble once again when Mr. Hopkins spoke, and now 
he was not sure that he had any very definite opinions 
left, The correspondance in The Times, to which 
Mr. Joseph and Sir Martin Conway contributed, had 
given Londoners food for thought in their walks 
through the town. Sometimes one had stood in the 
middle of the Park and looked round to see what 
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could be done there without spoiling the amenities of 
London, As painter, he thought nothing should be 
done which would rob London in any way of its 
amall share of sunlight: any raising of the general 
level of sky-linc would have a depressing effect. But 
there were, or could be, some opportunities afforded 
in London, round the purks; and in trying to 
visualise what the Park would look Jike with the 
aky-line raised he concluded that they could not go 
beyond twelve storeys. But there were positions 
where « fine, well-designed building might be raised 
which would add something of that architectural 
interest to London which a cathedral pile produced. 
Such buildings would have to be on the south side of 
the Park, so that their shadows would fall on the 





Park itself, not on the surrounding buildings, If such 


were erected on the north side, a clearance would have 
to be made, because it would be impossible to live im 
the constant shadow of high buildings. The other day, 
while crossing the railway bridge at Kilburn, he had 
this problem im mind, and it ocourred tohim that along 
this railway, running from Broad Street to Ealing, 
60 or 100 vards across, with gardens running down to 
those lines, they might on the south side have fairly 
high buildings casting their shadows on the line, and 
not on the other houses. The inhabitants would be 
living near stations, aud would have an casy means of 
reaching the City. In this way housing could be 
connected with the traffic problem, One might take 
that further in regard to the Thames. High buildings 
could be built on its south bank,so that their shadows 
would fall on the water; within the City area, offices 
above the wharves and warelronses, And if this sort 
of thing were to extend east and west, large numbers 
of people could be accommodated in high buildings 
on the banks of the Thames, and this would encourage 
the provision of a fleet of motor bouts, which would 
take the residents from their homes to the City, thus 
making usa of this neglected highway. The Thames 
passenger boats were stopped because people lived too 
far from the river. Lf people were brought to the river 
there would be a demand for river trafhie which would 


‘do much to relieve the congestion in the main arteries. 


That was an individual point of view, and he wished 
to thank Mr. Joseph for having contributed sich an 
interesting paper. 

Professor BERESFORD PITE [F.] aaid there was 
an important matter which he was surprised Mr. 
Joseph had not referred to. The raising of business 


mises, premises which were subdivided in cubic 


POT by the 250,000 cubic feet, was the real diifi- 
culty which should be faced. The height of those 
premises, when they were within the limits imposed by 
the Act, was feet. That was where tle shoe 
pinched. Did Mr. Joseph realise that? He (Pro- 
fessor Pite) suggested that that limit ought to be 
removed. It was an impracticable limit in these 
days, But in his opimion that limit ought not to be 


increased beyond the limit fixed by the otlier clauses — 
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of the Act—viz., 80 fect and two storeys in the roof. 
But the relief which would be afforded to architecta of 
commercial buildings on the removal of the 60-feet 
limit and the substitution of a general limit would be s 
very material contribution to the problem of conges- 
tion in business quarters. And he thought the pro- 
fesaion should ask for that, in the interests of London 
buildings. It was very present in the problems of 
Regent Street, in the rebuilding of ! shops. He 
hoped they should carry Mr. Taylor with them in that 
matter. It was only necessary to point out that the 
London County Council had the power to insist upon 
adequate means of escape for their customers or em- 
plnyens on those premises, and that the hard-and-fast 
imit imposed by the Act of 1894 could very well be 
reconsidered in view of present circumstances. If the 
Fire Brigade could deal with a dwelling-house up to 
100 feet in height, it could deal with commercial 
premises up to 100 feet. There were many ideas and 


suggestions in Mr. Joseph's paper, but there was not a 


single argument based on «4 real apprehension of the 
iG in favour of raising the limit for buildings. It 
Waa nonsense to talk about raising the front of the 
building unless one took into account that the sides 
and the back must be raised as well. It was deluding 
the public and the Press to talk about putting up 
buildings 200 feet high facing the Park or a wide street 
or the river, without mentioning the fact that the hacks 
of those luildings were also 200 feet in height, and 
should be, on Mr, Joseph's own showing, 250 feet 
away from the nearest building. It was a pity that 
serious problems connected with the housing of the 
population of London should be discussed in that way. 
They knew Sir Martin Conway's powers as an cagayist - 
they knew he was an eminent mountaineer; but they. 
did not want him monuntaineenng in London—London 
was not the place forit, The question was too serious 
to be trifled with in that way, The main problem of 
the heightof buildings in London was the housing prob- 
lemm—not the commercial problem: commercial men 
could look after themselves. It was evident, too, that 
the office problem would solve tteelf. Insurance com- 
panies were putting their premises outside London, 
because accommodation there was cheaper. And the 


_ Government were doing the same, Housing and 


transport were the urgent problema, With regard to 
housing, it waa all very well to talk about top floors 
thirty storeys up, but the tenant of the 30th storey 
would have 29 storeva underneath him, Would they 
build for the comfort and delight of the luxury class 
who could pay high rents for high buildings, ‘and 
ignore the poorerclass { Would they create a booden 
for mountaineers, for mountain dwellers, and ignore 
the caves! Think how they would merase the 
shadows of London life, how they would increase the 
gloom of existence, lengthening out the nights with 
their high abominations, Was it contemplated to 
construct high buildings with only external lighting, 
with no internal areas? The idea waa pestilential— 
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retrograde was not the word for it. Mr. Joseph had 
not fi: the matter; he had not considered this 


housing question, which went to the root of London 
life. He (Professor Pite) was a born Londoner, and 
lovked with pleasure and comfort on the low buildings 
of London. When ons travelled out of London by the 
Great Eastern Railway one went through miles of dis- 
tricta which the superior people called squalid, Look 
down upon the Tredegar Estate. Each house was a 
home, an Englishman's castle, and each represented a 
vote, The sweet idea that every one represented a 
home was convincing that the health and happiness of 
London, which was marvellous as it stood to-day, was 
due to its low buildings. He had had the pleasure of a 
good deal of conference with Mr, Burns about housing 
and town planning. He said he hed had sent him the 
statistics of pulmonary disease in Paris, and they were 
perfectly alarming in the districts in which the build- 
ings were high as compared with the districts on the 
outskirts where the houses were low. He was content 
to leave that suggestion to those who favoured high 
buildings for housing purposes in London; they should 
consider the pulmonary statistics before they induced 
the public to take one step further in this stupid, 
retrograde, daily Preas balloon expedition after high 
houses, which no sérious-minded person wants. What 
was wanted was an amelioration of the 60-foot limit. 
On no account must the 80-foot and two storeys in the 
roof above that be altered, in the interesta of archi- 
teata or of anybody else. Be 
Professor 8. D. ADSHEAD [F.] said he had never 
heard of a balloon being so ably exploded as this had 
been, nor one from which so much gas had escaped. 
The amount of eas has nonsense which had been 
uildings that evening was un- 
worthy of them. Whilst they would agree with Mr. 
Solomon that a certain number of high buildings 
might be put up on island sites and on the southern 
aide of large open spaces, it was saps? absurd for 
them to talk seriously about high buildings settling 
the housing question. What all advanced people 
were thinking about to-day was cither housing 
ichetnes in the «uburbs or satellite towns. One point 
he would like to mention as Mr. Taylor was present, 
it occurred to him while walking along Kingsway to- 
day. Did he realise the effect of tho bye-law which 
provided that the height of the building should not 
exceed 80. feet. with two storeys in the roof? The 
effect was 20 feet of confused building on top, That 
bye-law must be made more amenable to the require- 
ments aimed at, which hoe assumed was the artistic 
amenity as well as light and air. It had resulted in a 
discreditable two storeys erected vertically with 
every kind of material, completely obliterating the 
80-feet-high cornice below, | 
Mr. W. J. H. LEVERTON [Licentiate] sand that 
Mr. Joeep was wrong in saying that at the dinner of 
the London Society no opposition was made to the 
iden he put forward, Vather Bernard Vaughan 
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prose it, and followed that up by a letter to The 
imes in which he said that though there were plenty 
of high buildings in New York, plenty of villas rising 


out of grass plota could be seen. | 
A MEMBER observed that much of the want of 





elevation of London buildings was due to the fear of 
actions being brought against the owner, and until 
that was remedied there was not likely to be much 
raising of buildings beyond the 80 feet height, He 
understood that the Bill which the Institute had put 
forward on the subject perpetuated all existing rights. 
He thought the law concerning the rights of light in 
England ought to be swept away altogether. They 
would not be able to build satisfactorily until that 
had been done. 

Mr. GEORGE HUBBARD, F'S.4. [F.), pointed out 
that the death-rate went up in direct proportion to 
the density of population to the acre, If Mr. 
Joseph's view was that pressure would be relieved by 
putting See Pont on to the same amount of land 
he ought to take that point into consideration, 

Mr. WALTER REYNOLDS (Chairman, Building 
Acts Committee, LC.C.) said that his object in coming 
to the meeting was to bring himself, m as many 
respects as possible, up to date with the wishes. and 
ideas of the architects of London, He must say that 
he had never spent a more enjoyable evening. He 
had been more amused than if he had been at a play to 
hear the clash of opinion on one side and on the other. 
And he confessed, with Mr. Solomon, that he wobbled, 
and was still wobbling. He wished to speak on what 
he considered to be the crucial point of all on the ques- 
tion of erecting higher buildings than were at present 
allowed. Only that day there had been an enquiry 
set on foot concerning the 60-feet limit, and his Com- 
mittee would try to bring some comfort on that 
matter. (Hear, hear.) With regard to the height of 
buildings in America, it seemed that the analogy had 
hwen made in order that the traffic and housing prob- 
lems might he solved at the same time by going higher 
into the air, It seemed to be the only alternative in 
order to keep the population within the limits of 
London proper, Itwasveryingenious, He had been 
t America many times, and had lived in very high 
buildings there. It waa true that the higher one lived, 
the more one had to pay, because in the upper storeys 
there was more light and air, [Ht was argued that the 
only way in which we could deal with the housing and 
the traffic problems at the same time, and so do away 
with the long daily journeys, was to have higher build- 
ings. But was that practicable ? If we did that, we 
were confronted with the horrible dangers of fire. 
That was the greatest problem architects had to solve. 
If ever higher buildings for London were decided upon, 
they would have to find out how to deal with them in 
case of fire. It was not enough to sav a building must 
be fire-proof; there was no such thing, He remem- 
bered that the Grand Theatre, Islington, was twice 
put rp with “ fire-proof” construction and was twice 
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burnt down, Apparently all Earope was of the same 
opinion as the people of the British Isles on this ques- 
tion of the height of buildings. Last autumn he set 
on foot, for hia own satisfaction, an enquiry as to the 
expediency of having higher buildings in the City of 
Lomlon. He found that the maximum height of 
buildings in Paris was 65 feet ; in Berlin, 72 feet ; in 
Vienna, 82 feet: in Rome, 78 feet. In New York 
then was no restriction as to lieight where the con- 
struction Was absolutely fire-proof. In Boston, how- 
ever, that * City of Culture,” warehouses and stores 
must not exceed HM) feet in height. Yet those cities 
were only five hours distant from each other by mil. 
In Boston no building may exceed 125 feet in height. 
In Washington the maximum height must not exceed 
1) feet, and of non-fireproof buildings, 75 feet. In 
Chicago the limit was 260 feet, but if any buildings 
were over 100 feet they must be so-called fireproof. 
In Cincinatti there-was no restriction as to height. In 
Toronto it was 140 feet, in Montreal 120 feet, But 
even in New York there were limits set according to 
the situation of the building, the limit being fixed by 
the zones. In the “up-town”’ districts, the resi- 
dential hotels and shopping buildings were much lower 
than the “down-town" buildings, the height being 
fixed by the average height of recent buildings. 
Down-town the same rule held, the average height of 
existing buildings being 500 feet. The Woolworth 
went to 57 storeys, and was 750 feet high. There was 
a lesson to be learnt from these high buildings. 
Between 1899 and 1912 there had been four serious 
fires in them, involving the loss of 230 lives, New 
York had, in certain areas, 4 system of high-pressure 
fire mains, in which the pressure could be mised to 
300 tbs. per square inch. But even with this system 
und with all the resources they had got in America it 
was impossible to attack fires above a certain height, 
There they had a quality of fire hose which stood about 
six times the presstire of any hose we possessed, The 
question would he asked—why hadn't we got it? The 
anawer wae, that that howe was made in such «a wa 

that after about three months it perished, and if it 
did not happen to be new when required, it was of no 
use. Therefore they were not really better off in the 
mutter of howe than we were, We already had the 
Jongest fire ladder in the world, over 82 feet ini height, 
and with a portable ladder we could put ten feet on to 
the top of that, in that way nearly reaching the top of 
our 100-feet buildings That was the limit of the in- 
ventions which had been brought into existence for 
combating fires, and this was got from Germany. We 
‘could not get a greater pressure of water in London, 
and if we tried to get the same pressure as they had in 
New York, it would cost untold millions, because it 
would mean the widening ol streets to get the means of 
introducing the proper water pressure. He had had 
stipplied to him a comparative table on the London 
Fire Brigade and the New York Fire Brigade. Mr. 
Joseph had put before them in an alluring way the 
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financial aspect of the heightening of buildin 
the widening of streets, 
balancing view, for as he had already stated it would 
eost millions to adapt the fire-fighting appliances. He 
would now tell tham what was the cost of the Fire 
Brigades in the two cities, New York, which had 
high buildings, and London, which had not. The 
population of London proper was about 4} millions, 
that of New York about 54 millions: but when the 


services of the Fire Brigade in outer London wer con-- 


sidered, it was fair to say that, for this purpose, the 
populations of the two cities were about equal. To 
deal with fire risks, London had |254 men: New 
York, 5,194, some four times aa many. London's 
Fire Brigade cost about £300,000 a year; New York's 
coat £1,850,000, that is, six timesus muchasours, Ln 


1914, 3,600 fires were attended to in London, and the 


damage was £500,000. But there were 14,500 firea in 
New York in the sume year, causing damage to the 
extent of TI? mullions, And the same story went right 
through the statistica from year to year. That woe 


the point one was up against: fires could not be dealt. 


with at more than a certain height. There was a 


magnificent invention called the sprinkler, but if the 


water supply could not be made to reach the topmost 
sprinkler and 15 feet at least above it, it would he 
useless, He certainly thought the best su ion for 


getting over the difficulties had been made by Mr. 
Taylor; let the Building Laws be made use of as they 


stand now, and put up buildings to the limit height of 
100 feet, By this means we could house nearly all the 
daily ebbing and flowing population within London 
proper—the healthiest city in the world. | 

The PRESIDENT, in putting the vote of thanks, 
said he was not sure whether they ought not to add 
their thonks to these who had tak 
cussion. He rarely remembered to have beard » more 





inted and informing debate. With regard to Mr, 


Taylor's suggestion that the Building Acts should not 
be alternd, the Institute was trying to help the County 
Council by setting op « Building Acts Committee, 
Whose purpose would be to urge the extepsion of the 
County Couneil’s discretionary powers. Mr. Taylor, 


however, terrified him with the suggestion that they 


Bloomsbury Square. What a prospect! Were they 
to be reduced to this horrible principle of a 45° angle f 
Was every street to become what the Woods and 
Forests Commission wanted to make Regent Street ¢ 
Were they no longer to have the magnificent amenities 
of Portland Place t Were all these buildings to be 
raised to a height of 80 feet? He hoped nothing of 
the kind would occur, But, on the other hand, there 
was the happy mean, which was always to be found, 
hetween people who wanted to build 47 storeys high, 
and the others who wanted to have only a 60-feet 
limit. Ancl that was rather happily expressed by Sir 
Martin Conway when he spoke of an “ economic 
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height,” There was an economic height, and the 
County Council should have more power given them 
under the Acts to settle that height, because in sade 
| ns buildings could he carried u hem wistces 
to everybody to a greater height chat now : : 
there were other positions in which we should Sarit 
to gee them carried even to the 80-feet limit. He 
thought we should be content, with the previous 
‘experience we had had of the past Chairman and the 
present Chairman of the Council’ s Building Act Com- 
mittee, to give them a very much larger discretion in 
the matter than they were able to exercise how. One 
point which seemed to have escaped the various 
speakers until Mr. Walter Reynolds introduced it, 
was that of fire. He had quoted terrible statisties 
about the pressure of water, and the incapacity of the 
Fire de to do all sorts of things, But he would 
point « out that it was not the business of those who had 
to do with the buildings to follow the Fire Brigade : 
it was forthe Fire Brigade to follow the building : and 
if they could not squirt water a couple of hundred feet 
above ground, it was time they found a way of doingit. 
Mr. DELISSA JOSEPH, in responding, said he 
would like to take the opportunity of saying that. he, 
in hia turn, was very grateful to the President and 
Council for having given him this ag erased of lay- 
ing his views before the Institute. Whatever differ- 
ences of opinion there might be with regard to the 
practicability or the desirability of the scheme he had 
outlined, it had stimulated a remarkably interesting 
discussion, and he had been enormously entertained, 
in the beat eense of that wondl, by listening to the 
speakers, though he could not attempt at that late 
hour to deal with the points raised, He could not help 
comoling himself with the thought that there must he 
something weefnl and practical in his suggestions, 
otherwise they would not have received so much 
constructive criticism, 






Mr. W. R. DAVIDGE (.4.], Housing Commissioner 
for London, writes -— 

The discussion in connection mu Mr. ee ira 
teresting reoncentrated largely upon the exam 
of New York and other American cities, and it may be 
of interest to the Institute to: yuote the ee of the 
wre ee Authorities th ves npon the question. 

rt of the Heights of Buildings Commission 
oo Nees fork, Saranetin ereaiaieal ie say in Now 
ition as to heights of buildings no in 

aot esl practically all the large cities of the States, 
ani it will be seen from the following extracts from 
sich report that the skyscrapers to which such 
frequent reference is made form but a very small 
proportion of the aan in New York, the greater 
proporion of such skyscrapers being concentrated 

a comparatively emall area in the Toe of Manhattan. 
The report states :— 

“There are $2,749 baildings in Manhattan. The ave 

building height in Manhattan ia 48 storeys. Nine-tenth 
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of these buildings do not exceed a height of 6 storeys. The 
buildings over 10 storeys in beight constitute only a little 
over | per dent. of the total, There are but 148 buildings 
over 10 storeys in height; 80 buildings over 17 storeys in 
height; 5] buildings over 20 storeys in height: and only 
9 budidings over 30 storeys in height, 

“ Even on Broadway, below Chambers Street, more than 
one third of the frontage developed with private buildings 
hae a height of not exceeding 6 storeys. Only one-sixth 

of the frontage is developed with buildings exceeding 20 
storevs im height. 

“ A classification of buildings according to use reveals the 
fact that hotels, and not office buildings, possess the 
greatest average building height. 
height of § storeys; department stores, 7°68 storeys, and 
office buildings 7 storeys. Factories have an average 
height of 59 storeys; store: and dwellings 53 storeys; 
dwellings 4°8 storeys; stores 4 storeys; and warchouses 
3-0 storeys, but of the 90 buildings over 7 storeys high 9 are 
factory buildings, 10 are hotels and 71 are office buildings. 

‘The only direct limitation on the height of buildinge in 
New York in 1913 was that restricting the height of apart- 
ment and tenement houses to |) times the width of the 
witlest abutting street, ‘There are, of course, other pro- 
visions in the building code, the city charter, the labour 
law, and the tenement law, that constitute a very real 
limitation on the height of buildings, but all of these are 
untirect imitations. The. mest important of these provi- 
mond are those n opet spaces and fireproofing. A 
tencment house of mora than 6 storeys in height must be 

f. The highest tenement in the city, situated on 
Park Avenue, is 17 storeys high.” 


The above representa tlie position as it was when the 
Comumission gi sae in 1913, but as a result of the 
above report of the Heights of Buildings Commission, 
the city of New York has now heen divided into dis- 
bei with varying but far greater restrictions a8 to 
hei 


Vith tegand to fire risk, the New York Commission 
Pa that:— 


“ The fact remains that ee cr eaere poe mentors 
safe, The rooms are often filled with highly inflamma 

material, Pinas Abas ais co eek eg ae eeally mad 
to other roams, he Gratient vp the cbimucy:tike cevator 
wells may pull the flames across the corridor, and the flames, 


fed by the greaze on the elevator guides, may he carried to 


upper floor. Under such conditions the danger of panie 
among the employees of the building would be very real, 
and the highes the buildin the greater the danger. The 
fire department cannot fight « fire from the outside more 
than $5 to 100 feet above the ground; above that they 
must rely on the stand pipes in the building." 


As to public health, the Commission point out that 


‘Tn areas where high buildings are crowded together, 
most of the rooms, even on the street front, are inade- 
quately lighted, and many are decidedly dark. On New 
Street and Exchange Place, where the office buildings range 
fron 10 to 22 storeys high, on a bright sunny day at noon 
in tinidanmmer, it wie found that in abmost all of the street 
rooms artificial light was being used next to the windows. 













Hotels have an average 


The conditions in the interior courts in parts of the tall 


building district are even worse.” 
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From the economic point of view the Com ives 
bay -— 

“ Fow skyscrapers pay large net returns, Moat of them 
pay only moderate returns. The cost per cubic foot of 
tall buildings is greater than that for low buildings. All 
piping has to be made disproportionately heavier; special 
pumps and relays of tanks have to be provided ; founda- 
tions often for special construction, wind bracing 
aasumes att important place, the extra spare taken up by 
the express dlevators is an additional cost. ‘Thus, in the 
apyregate, the total cost per cubic foot of a very tall 
building may be (4) to 75 cents per cubic foot, where a low 
building of the same class would cost only 40 to 50 cente 
per cubic foot. 

“The great item of waste in the high building is the big 
joes of valuable renting space on the lower floors, due to the 
dead run of the express elevators to the upper floors, The 
consensus Of opinion among real estate men ia that the 


height limit in Boston, instead of depreciating or retarding: 


improvement of property, has been an unqualified success. 


Mr. RB. MILLBOURNE (of Messrs. John Barker & 
Co.) writes -—Whilst I do not entirely agree with the 
view held by Sir Martin Conway, I do not think Mr- 
Joseph has gone far enough with his proposals. Sooner 
es later, his suggestions will be out of date, and [am 

n that the proposals to be laid hefore the 

Tocelon Ce County Connsil ould include the question of 
high buildings with excess cubical contents. At pre- 
sent a building exceeding 250,000 cubic feet is limited 
to 60 feet height to the surface of the uppermost storey, 
and for tall buildings to be used for business premises. 
such as large stores, this is quite inadequate. Even 80 
feet with two floorsin the roof would help, but it is not 
enough, and greater conakleration must he piven to 
this very important question of excess cubical con- 
tents, particularly also with reference to the 20,000 
feet super as a maximum to dach floor, and a cell 
cubical contents of 250,000 feet. To limit heights of 
store buildings to widths of roads, as suggested by Mr. 
Joseph, would to a great extent exclude a tee of 
our principal pra iewtiib for business 
after all, one of the strong Pras made ty Mr. J Tecph 
i the revenue which would be obtained from these 


great floor areas erected one over another. [am sure 


the question of fire fighting could be readily overcome, 
and even under Part 3 of the London County Council 
General Powers Act, 1908, the provisions made are go 
elastic that the London County Council Fire Section 
have the whole matter very much in their own hands. 
I am strongly of opinion that this subject should he 
taken up in an even stronger way than sugested 
under the headings | and 2 to be laid before the 
Council A Committee as suggested by Mr. Joseph. 





Mr. J. CAMPBELL RELD [F,] writes —— Whether 
a maximum height of 200 feet on special sites as 
advocated by Mr, Delissa Joseph is too great or 
too little is a subject for discussion, and one which 
certainly ought to be discussed. It was exceedingly 
gratifying, therefore, to learn from the President <hae 
; Committee of the R.1.B.A. Council has already been 

ainted to report on the matter. In this wise shall 

¢ Institute in due time take its proper place in the” 
Sancatiie of public opinion, which is; when all is said 
and done, the master of county and other councils, 


But if the speeches of the representatives of the ~ 


L.0.C. present were an indication of the soil on which 
the R.1.B.A. are obliged to sow their educational seed 
on matters architectural, the R.J_B.A. Council would 
seem to have an herculean task ahead of them. Both 
the Chairman and the ex-Chairman of the Building 
Acta Committee, the ex-Chairman himsélf an architect, 


‘suggested that in omer to provide the additional floor 


space necessary for commercial and housing purposes, 

existing buildings should receive the requisite number 
of new storeys to bring them to the height specified in 
the Building. Acts. What a wonderful opportunity for 
architects !—eapecially those wlio leave the architec- 
tural schools with the enthusiasm begotten of youth 
and sound and imaginative teaching in the design of 
modern buildings and respect for old ones. One dare 
not believe this represents the views of the majority 
of the L.C.C., or even of the Building Acts Committee, 
with regard to the modern development of London. It 


is mere pedantry to say that « high building gua high 


building is unsightly, or that the preservation of the 
scale of a church spire should prevent the height of any 
building being greater than 100 feet. 

Nor was Professor Pite’s sweeping assertion that the 
public are being misled in this question really serious 
eriticism. The problems of light and air both at the 
front and the rear of high buildings ean and will bee 
solved, If sufficient height is permitted the 
air space can often and without much difficulty be 
sequired. 

the President suggested in his able summing up 
of the discuss jon, there must be opportunities for 
reasonu ble modifications of the Building Acts; and 
no doubt the RBA, Committee will 7 ut forward 
definite proposals ance of pal ie opinion, 
Should it be found to be for the welfare of the dwellers 
and workers in London that higher buildings are 
desirable, then subject to the necessary ss of 
light and air, it will be the faacinatin em for 
eekigan to design those bnildings ink oni and 
eaifety. 
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HELLENIC ARCHITECTURE 


REVIEWS. 
HELLENIC ARCHITECTURE, 

Hoilentc Architecture : [ta Genesis ond Growth, Hy Edward 
ise vtiets Le Fe spa =, la Archvecturc of An- 
Bell & Aa Lid.) | sr 
lt is not at first sight obvious that a small octavo 

volume of 180 pages, dealing with the orngins and 

growth of Hellenic Architecture, could throw fresh 
livht ona subject which lings been dealt with, in greater 
or less degree, in the more elaborate and specialised 
volumes which are quoted by the author, A little 
reflection, however, will show that there is some 
opening at the present date for a general survey of 

Greek architecture in relation to the Aegean civilsa- 

tion which preceded it and apparently disappeared. 

Tiiis survey is what Mr. Bell has attempted, and on 

the whole he has done it well. After a short intro- 

iluctory abapeer on ~ Prehistoric Greece,” there are 
two longer chapters.on Cretan and Mycenaean archi- 
tecture, four chapters on the Dorians and their works, 
~ four chapters on Tonian architecture, one on the 

Cormthian Order, and a Summary. 

The account of Cretan and Mycenaean architecture 
is generally sound, and is in many respects the most 
important part of the hook. This is probably the 
first time in English that the true weight of Crete in 
the scale has heen apprehended in dealing with the 
pre-Hellenic architecture of the mainland. Much of 
necessity remains unsaid in such a small compass, and 
it is pardonable if Mr. Bell is not yet aware of the 
whole output of Minoan craftemanship, but he has 
diligently examined his sources and haa given 4 good 
account of them. He rightly lays stress on the mm- 
portance of the domica! tholos tombs of Crete and the 
toainland, but does not mention the nnportant 
“Teopata'’ tomb near Knossos.* The obvious 
wooden {and probably constructive) ongin of the 
ornament shown on pages 29 and 42 is not appreciated, 
und the somewhat lame conclusions of the footnote to 
page 42 need no further refutation than the illustra- 
tion of the “ temple fresco " on page 16, which is an 
actual representation of wooden construction built 
upon stone or gypsum blocks. [tis not quite safe to 
give the impression that there was no attempt at 
fortification by the Cretan builders: Leading from 
this, it may be remarked that the fine masonry of 
many parts of the Cretan palaces and the orthostatic 
character of the external lower walls of the Middle 
Minoan structures at Knossos and Pliaestos are hardly 
consistent with the argument that the cella wall of the 
existing ““ Heraion ™ at Olympia belongs to a later 
date than the foundations of the structure, In“ Pre- 
historic Greece “Mr, Bell argues in favour of a 
Northern origin for the Mycenaean meyaron, citing 
Troy Tl, and taking the ground that a similarity in 

lan may account for the translation of timber build- 
in into a structure completely executed in sun-dried 

* Published by Quaritch, from Arrhwofogia, TMM. 
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bricks, a traditional method in the Near Kast, and one 
that never penetrated into Northern Kurope.* The 
subject ia perhaps too large to be discussed in a volume 
of this scope, and the value of Dr. MacKenzie’s con- 
clusions thereon can hardly be dismissed ina few 
sentences. His masterly analysis of the develop- 
ment of the Cretan Palace plun and its affinities 
remains the most valuahle contribution to the subject 
that exists. | 

The chapter “ Reeapitulation—a Theory of Doric ” 
deals generally with the causes which may have led to 
a departure from Aegean tradition, The reference to 
“the formal flat designs of Early Aegean art” must 
seem a dangerous generalisation when one considers 
the extraordinary measure of variation in the achieve- 
ment of a great Art age, the full results of which have 
still to be manifested. In dealing with the origin of 
the Doric column, Mr. Bell takes the anfe view that 
Aegean prototypes prevailed in the main, but that a 
certain amount of Egyptian influence may have 
drifted in. He makes a useful point in his remark 
that this influence probably acted at a time when it 
had ceased to have effect on contemporary Egyptian 
work. More light is wanted about the so-called 
“Mycenaean column from Eleusis ” illustrated on 
page 51, and referred to in the footnote ; it does not 
appear quite convincing. | 

3 e this is mainly a book on origins, it is mot so Im- 
portant to consider im detail Mr. Bell's chapters on 
the culmination of Attic and Iontan building. They 
acer satisfactory generally, The value of the loman 
contribution is quite rightly realised, but that monu- 
mental side of it which found its fullest expression im 
the Mausoleum at Halicarnussus ts insufficiently dealt. 
with, except in its earliest forms, and neither the Mau- 
soleum nor the Nereid Monument at Xanthos appears 
to be mentioned at-all. 

Taking everything into consideration, however, it 
may safely be said that Mr, Bell has produced o read- 
able and generally trustworthy study of the European 
origins and growth of Hellenic architecture, and one 
which contains some really constructive work. As 
such it will be naeful both to the student and to the 
weneral public. Some description or plan of Troy I. 
(the second city at Hissarlik), mentioned os analogous 
to Tiryns, might with advantage have been included , 
and the importance of the latest researches at Tiryns 
onght to have been explained. The index is obviously 
insufficient—in a work of this kind it should be an 
important feature. The last remarks in the book, 
which bring us in 4 single sentence from Hellenistic 
to Gothic architecture, seem to be irrelevant. The 
standard of the illustrations is good, though the rather 
meaningless profiles of capitale might have been 
omitted altogether, or else drawn as in relation to o 
whole capital. 

In conclusion, it is to bo noted that the author of the 
present volume has in preparation a work on " The 
| : I ae indebted to Dr. MacKenzie for pointing this out. 
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Pre-Hellenic Architecture of the Aegean,” Such 
a work will undonbtedly haye to be written, and 
Mr. Bell may be able to produce a useful volume on 
the subject, but it is bound to be premature until Sir 
Arthur Evans has published in final form the results 
of hits great excavations at Knossos. This fact seems 
to be appreciated by Mr. Bell, if one may judge from 
the remarks in his preface. 

THropogrk Fyre. [F.}. 


ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION, 


DEPARTMENT OF ARCHITECTURE AND CIVIC 
DESIGN, TECHNICAL COLLEGE, CARDIFF. 


1g Address by W.S. Purchon, M.A. [4.]. 


One of the most hopeful sigus in architecture at the pre- 
sent time is the steadily growing interest in systematic 
professional edaontion, For many years numbers of our 

est men—and if | mention Sir Aston Webb, Sir Reginald 
Blomfield, Mr. Ernest Newton and Mr. Paul Waterhouse 
it is with full knowledge that there have been and are me 
other eminent and earnest workers in the canse—have with 
great unselfishness and zeal given up much time, which they 
could only spare with great difficulty, in the attempt to 
secure adnquate facilitios for the training of the young men 
who are to be the architects of the future, The founding 
of a full-time School of Architecture and Civic Design in 
the Technical College at Cardiff, backed os it is by the 
fullest possible support of the South Wales Institute of 
Architects, is the latest example of the gratification of the 
desire of qualitied architects to give the young student 
better opportunities than they themselves enjoyed. 

The settling of the oxact details of a achome of architec- 
tural education is no casy task. Jt has been o aubject of 
discussion fora 
at the Royal Institute the discussion was at least as lively 
and as vigorousasever. There are, in fact, almost aa many 
views on the subject as there are persons who aro interosted 
in it, and perhaps, after all, this does more rood than harm, 
ao long as wo get on with our educational work while the 
discussion proceeds 

More than once has it been suggested that there is so 
much that an architect ought to know that it ia quite impoa- 
sible for any one man to learn itall. On the siihiak hand, if 
one scleota any ono subjoct—shall we say mathematics ?— 
and suggeste that the architect cannot spare time for it, 
one in promptly reminded that Sir Christopher Wren was 











-by way of being something of « mathematician and aleo 


had time to ory out quite a considerable amount of 
3 ork of no mean order, Only 
ago I readin the latest number of Discorery that Sir Chris- 
topher in 1667 waa conducting many new experiments and 
chiefly that of transfusing blood—the latter nips ait 
to maturity with most beneficial results during the recent 
war. 
W It ie clear, however, that architecture is not on easy aub- 
ect—not a “soft option,” as the Professor wonld say. 
The young man who takes up this profeasion should pha 
understand that he will not coniplete his studies in either 
three or five years, but that if he is worth his salt he will go 


to 
ly believe in the neces- 
| ¥ from a sound foun- 

tion, Any attempt to dedge early studies and to essay 
withous sdequate preliminary preparation ambitious 
draughtsmanahip and design, can only lead to ultimate 
delay before real success is achieved. 

To continue, if [ may, this confession of faith, 1 believe 
there should be some measure of freedom in our work : 


aibly even after that. There ia, in fact, na ap short out a 
ciency in architecture, | firm ¥ 
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that while all schools of architecture ahould atrive to reach 
a high standard, and should deal seriously with certain 
fundamental subjects, they should not all combine to pcan 
every atudent th a the samo cast-iron moold. Without 
reasonable freedom the art cannot develop as it ought. 
Neither am 1a beliover in any of the systematic schemes 
of proportion of which we hare recently been reminded, 
and [do not feel that auecess can come from the mere alave- 
like devotion to a rigid set of principles, Much haa been 
done, and more will doubtless be done, in the attempt to 
elucidate the mystery of beauty in architecture and in 
other great arte; and while a windy of various thoorins 
which have been advanced is of value, it must not be for- 
gotten that the touch of the artixt is an individual thing. 
The study of the work of pant masters is of fun 1 
importance, and if we arc wise we shall base our early 
eforta in design on their methods. The history of the past 
has shown the folly of throwing tradition to the winda, and 





it haa also shown that archmology is not architectare, In 


short, tradition is a good servant but «a bad maater, 

The architecture of the past will be studied in this school 
not so much with the object of “ lifting " details, but In 
order that we may understand the | jlanning and con. truc- 
tion—the : r shoe a the buildings, ec sipiipeaer pci 
to the = lr mente of the !, place and time. 
We hal ed lanincer to appreciate the beauty and fitness of 
various pees and to judge to what oxtent buildings were 
successful solutions of definite problems, Not only shall 
we learn from previous successes, but ala from previous 
mistakes. We ahall study in fuller detail the work of the 
ancients and of the architects af the last few centuries, but 
! beliove we shall also learn useful leesone from an outline 
study of the work of the Middle Age | a 

1 hope to be able to arrange, as I did in Sheffield, for the 
atody on the spot of some of the fine examples of architec: 
ture to be found im such cities ua London, Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, and Bath. There may be difficulties in the way ; 


‘Hf ao, it will be interesting to overcome them, 


lt i= our intention to take up the study of construction 
seriously, including structural steel and ferro-conerete, with 
their application to architectural work, Much teaching af 
construction has got- out of date, but we shall endearour 
in our construction work to keep in touch with modern 
architectural design and to work aa far as oom ble from 
actunlexamples. Teats of building materialy will be car- 
ried out, and a coun of special lectures will be given on 
the chemistry of building materials, while we are particn. 
larly fortunate in being ao close to the actual building work 
in progress on the great National Museum of Wales, 

Not only ia it important that we should study fine old. 
buildings —the acknowledged maaterpieocs af te past— 
bot I think it equally important that we should study good 
modern work, of which several examples aie available. ve 
at hand, thie colloge being one of a grow ‘of modern build. 
iopeentpieccire pyrey ny Fage re 
head we shall consider the special requirements of, and 
inedern methods af planning, various types of buildings— 
cottages, larger houwre, schools, hospitals, libraries, 
churches, eto, ~. ; : 

Tho subject of sanitation will be dealt with ina heoad 
manner, | Tt includes questions of drainage, heating, light- 
ings ventilation and hot water supply, the proper arrange- 
ment of rooms, the provision of suitable open space, ame 
It is m subject which, rightly. studied, has considerable 
influence on design. Our work in the latter subject will 
develop side by side with the various studies to which | 
have already referred, growing wp gradually from studies 
of traditional work and of modern conditions, requirements 
and construetion, 

Drabghismanship for architects is not an ond in itself, 
but rather a means to an end. An architect is judged 
ultimately by bin buildings, not by his drawings. li is 
better fora city to Possess worthy and efficient buildings 
than for it to have a collection of brilliant drawings hangir 
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some of the main 


in inconvenient rooms in a building unsuited to modern 
We may, of course, get both roa cemnee and fine 


but we must not fatal mistake of 
thinking that yrerersek Silt du af draughtsmanship—and 
various types have bee pablo in the recent past— 
an cover up bad planning or bad construction. Compe- 
titions, both for actual buildings and for students’ work, 
are judged nowadays by professional assessors, who are 
able, or ought to be able, to ee weed Netiding the draughtaman- 
ship and visualise the co Do not mis- 
un domo: oo one ae & greater naive of fine 
draughtsmanxhip than myself; but it must not be looked 
upon aa the beginning and end of architecture. In thin 
we shall do “ rendered " amine a order to belp 
the students to grasp their own Seat aay and we shall alao 
do working drawings, remembering that the main object of 
theese Is the making of the architect's meaning clear to the 
builder. Some littl time ago | saw a number of 
working drawings from America; | think their comy ete 
ness and clearness would have been « revelation to most 
of ua. 

Such subjects aa Soret Ey le and professional practice 
ean only be fully mastered oe eek pe but I trust 
ecteaakacs Crumpton i to deal usefully with 

principles involved, and #o lay « soand 
foundation for ab work. As 4 Seger of fact, pi 
limitation applica in a greater or egrec to most o 
the work be, bari he by the various schools of architecture. 

With regard to the various courses of any which are 
now being settled, | do not think it to-night to 
go into exact details, At auch m mecting ae this main 

iples are al greater importance than such statistics as 
ae number of hours apent on each subject. | will, how- 
ever, outline the courses aly. 

First, and f think rightly first, in a scheme of architec- 
tural education for ex-Service men, I am particularly glad 
that a number of these students have already joined, and | 
hope others will follow, Several have entered for a full- 
time eourse extending over periods varying from 1} to 2) 
. The course ia pomowhat similar to the complete 
all-time course with which I shall deal presently, bot as 
these men are older than the normal student, and have had 
previous experience, the course can be shortened and cor- 
taln items omitted. (ither ox-Servioe stadenta who ure 
reosiving part of their training in architects’ offices are 
coming to the achool for a pad course, J sincere! 
trust that all these men will, in after years, recollect wit 
pleasure the time they spent in this college, 





of the full-time course, is to any student who has 
already started the study of architecture asa pupil i Re an 
dent are 





architect's office, and a number of such « 

ready on 

Aschem poh aventag “ateps, Demme ne Bey erent 

also under considers 

The alle akin cpa cares ie to a 

hope before a degree—is obviously t 

of a college heal of of architecture. The com cours: 

“hte be of five years’ duration, ap tely the tirat half 
i vent Gee course in the college, while the later part 

vil be ape in architects’ offices and partly in the 


ma—and I 
main work 


college. tt is rel ‘hat @ student who takea such @ course 
alter rece) general education will at the end of 
the tive years esp ‘Sine that combination of theoretical 
knowledge and Dain Sarah ace which can alone give 
him a esaional carcer, 


WE pegued to. ta hed igu, this subject will be dealt 
with to some extent in the later part of the full-time 
course in architecture ; but it is aleo our intention to build 
up a complete course of instruction in this important work 
for those who wish to inlise in it. 

By means of the Board of Architectural Education of 
the Royal Institute, and through other channels, this 
school will be kept in touch with the work which is being 
done in leading schools elsewhere, with which schools it is 


{sok r 


The -time course, which consists of a parts. 


hoped ours will presently bo ranked. | fully realise thot 
[ have taken on # very he task, but the knowledge that 
Lahall get the fulleat p le Sap ECrs both from. Principal 
Coles and other members Boge the college staff and also from 


the South Wales Institute and the Royal Institute, gives 


mee confidence. 

In oa begpie aie the teaching of professional students 1 
also nae to be able to help the great art of architecture 
in some small way by doing abhi ipa in my power, by 
means of lectures di other methods, to induce not: 
professional people to realize more folly that our art ia not 
merely a matter of archeology, but that it is a living force 
of the greatest possible value to the community. 

Two final words to the students. First, whether oye ae 
ate «@ etudent in the rajered or not, remember that | | 
always be Pott ge to give you any advice and help yrs 
l can, y, bear in mind that teachers can onk 
their bias te were to guide you—it is you yourselvea who really Hen 
to do the work. 


10th April 1920. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
60, Aing Sireet, Manchester, oT A pril 1920, 


To the Editor, Jocrxa R.1.6.A.,— 
Sra,—The - following are extracts from Professor 


8. D. Adshead’s criticism of the drawings relative to 
the work to be done at Manchester -— 

* As an effort to obtain interest in the dis- 
position of the houses their one gbjective | has been 
the cul-de-sac. The new population is to be 
stalled in stables.” 

One wondars whethor the grid-iron scheme 
for the Wilbraham Road area is the serious effort 
of an uninformed expert or the enunciation of a 
principle set up in opposition tu modern methods 
and modern thought.” 

Are these expressions such as should emanate from 
the Professor of Town Planning at the London 
University ! Will they tend to increase our respect 
for that office, or will the reverse be the case, with a 
correspomling loss of dignity ? Are they fiippa 
attempts at wit to please the school of m 
methods and modern thought ! Will it be a right 
conclusion that only modern methods and modern 
thought are taught at the Professor's University ' 





The so-called grid-iron lay-out is evidently known to ~ 


Professor Adshead, for he reengnised the Wilbraham 
Road lay-out as a grid-iron scheme, Wherein lies any 
fault in any endeavour to continue a trmditional prac- 
tice which was, and in all probability will be, con- 
tinued by the informed, not in any oppanrie to 
modem methods and modern thought, but because 
the majority of the informed who detest bare opmion 
cannot but secept the better: iples of rea ! 
town planning. Professor vad will recall the 
teachings of the Greeks and the reference to the suit- 

ability of the plains for Democracies and lofty citadels 
for Monarchies and Oligarchies. Surely the Pro- 
fessor will nat be Ollended if beak Of pa ester iG 
ears of Aristotle to those of Professor Adshead | 
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Professor Adshead wishes the people of Manchester 
to prepare artificial lay-outs. Does this mean that the 
old doctrine that the building is to suit the site should 
be reversed and the site made to suit the building ? 
{s this to he the teaching at the London University ? 
The making of artificial curves and gradients does not 
conduce to easy transit or heulage. Hill sites are not 
suitable for workmen's dwellings ; the extra labour 
and cost of haulage and the fact that some of the 
haulage is done by the tenants themselves, make it 
prohibitive. Old men and women should not be made 
to climb to their homes. Steep roads, in winter, are 
dangerous forall. This class of tenant cannot afford 
any luxurious mode of travelling. Perhaps the Man- 
chester Corporation have considered these serious 
matters. 

In the grid-iron lay-out a man can, unlet and un- 
hindered, find a direct way to his own domicile: but 
he may have some difficulty in so doing in the modern 
and unfortunately English puzzle-garden lay-out, of 
which 4 general view of its sweeps and curves may 
only be gained from an aeroplane. Bird's-eye views 
am apt to deceive the lay mind ; they.are practically 
impossible views. Views from the foads and ap- 
prouches are the only honest exposition. The erid- 
iron lay-out in na way detracts from or mars the 
opportunity for interesting groups or features and for 
sober architectural treatment, and especially is this 
the case where the main cross dingonal roads cut 


through the minorstreeta, There is a very interesting 


sketch in Mr, Raymond Unwin's book on Town Plan- 
ning in Practice (page xv., Introduction to the Second 


Edition). Is this sketch a biased sketch? Is the 


introduction of factory and commercial buildings a 
reasonable and proper comparison with the interesting 
kketches by Mr. Wade in other parts of Mr. Unwin's 
book! Orisit an endeavour to ridicule the supposed 
difficulties of the main crosa diagonal roads cutting 
through the minor roads? The puzzle-ganten lay- 
outa recall the efforts of the Victorian landscape gur- 
dener, and some of us had hoped his efforts had died 
with bim. Hill sites are another matter, and compel 
the placing of the buildings and approaches ‘con- 
venient to the contour lines. Wilbraham Road is o 
flat site and therefore demands « wrid-iron treatment. 
North of the Wilbraham Road site may be a crowded 
area; but the South, Kast and West are practically 
open country, Abutting on the site are Alexandra 
Park (60 acres) and Platt Fields (90 acres) which are 
kept open forthe benefit of the more crowded areas in 
the vicinity: | | 

Mr. Gerald Sanville and the City Architect kindly 
revised this scheme, and this revised plan was passed 
by the Ministry of Health. The cul-de-anc was only 


introduced in one or two places, probably to please the 


wishes of the Ministry, the niain roads and cross roads 
being retained, 

_ The two following paragraphs may be of interest to 
Professor Adsheal ; they are not the utterances of 
uninformed experts, but of men versed in the history 


of town plannir 





nning. It is self-evident that they differ 
from the school of modern methods and modern 
thought, of which Professor Adshead would appear to 


be a disciple : 


“We shall be wise to remember the natural | 


and proper part that formality and symmetry 
play in architectural grouping, and by the careful 
study of Classic and Renaissance Planning, learn to 
sia obey late the importance: of maintaining simple, 
orderly, broad lines of design, characteristics which 
we find lacking in many German plans, where the 
designer seems sometimes to negleet the broader 
elements of Ins art In undue concentration on a some- 
what forced picturesqueness of treatment in the minor 
details,” 

“It must be sufficient that historic interest and 
picturesque ruin are both accents and accidents un- 
attainable by the modern architect, and do not arise 
from intelligent forethought in plan design. An 
imitative cult of ercokedness, of narrow, winding 
streets, of irregular and unexpected places and sites 
will not ultimately justify itself as intelligent civic 
design,” — Yours faithfully, | 

Pau. Oanes [F. |, 
Author of the Grid-iron Lay-out, Wilbraham 
Road Site, Manchester, 


A War Memorial of the Last Century. 
Sir John Soane’s Museum: let May, 1990. 
Te the Edivor, Jounxat B.1BA.,— 

Sit,—Tho President's interesting reference to Soane 
in connection with the Wellington Monument on 
Blackdown Hill makes me thmk that a note on 
Thomas Lee, the architect, may be appreciated. 1 
give it from a table of Soane's pupils and assistants 
which will, when printing becomes reasonable, appear 
in a publication of this Museum. 


Thomas Lee, son of Thomas Lew, architect (who was 


a pupil of H. Rhodes and had retired to Barnstable), 
born 1794, died 1834. In Soane’s office July—-Nov- 


ember, 1810. Came on trial, but Inft before being. 


articled, and entered the office of David Laing, an 
earlier pupil of Seane’s, Student R.A., 1812: Silver 
Medallist, 1815, Gold Medullist, Society of Arta, 
1816. Architect of the Wellington Monument on 
Blackdown Hill, near Wellington, in 1818, The Town 
Hall, Barnstable, in 1815, and several churches in the 
country are by him. Accidentally drowned, (Memoir 
by T. L. Donaldson, R.LB.A., 27th December, 1838). 


Young Lev is not the only instance of those who 


had had any connection with Soane's office applying 
to him later on to back their schemes with the weet 
of hrs experience and acknowledged position. Li 


probably knew all about the triangular obelisk of 1804 


in the market place at Reading, of which there is a 
beautiful polished mahogany model in the model room 


ofthe Museum, Soane, in fact, had a apocial leaning 


to triangular plans, and those who can recall the 
instructions of “ Hints to Young Architects,” by G 
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Wightwick, who was also connected with Soane’s 
office, may remember a cautional di ion that 
very subject. There is a Soanic look about the 
Memorial, though I doubt if he would have put 2 
statue on the top.—Your obedient servant, 
Asrutr T. Boutros [F.}, 
Curator of Sir John Soane’s Al we om. 

To the Editer, Jovexan B.1-B.A,,— 

Dean Sie.—lI have read with interest the article by 
our President, and on page 272 [ notice reference to a 
report on the Wellington Monument, near Taunton, by 
a Mr. C.E. Giles, in June 1855, and should like to state 
that Mr, Giles was o Fellow of the Institute, had an 
office in Farnival’s Inn, Holborn, and a large practice 
in Somerset and Devon, chiefly church work. I was in 
his office when he carried out the Taunton College and 
many church restorations. A brother of his was the 
Rev. Dr. Giles; Rector of Sutton, Surrey.— Your 


faithfully, Hexky Lovecnove [4-). — 
Defective Timber : Ravages of Insects. 


To the Editor, Jovnsat R.IB.A..— : 

Bie,—May 1 be allowed, on behalf of the Science 
Standing Committee of the R.LB.A., to draw atten- 
tion to the prevalent defects which arte in converted 
timber due to the depredations of boring insects. 
Cases have come to notice in which panelling and like 
work has become riddled with holes ina couple of 
years owing to these ravages, which occasionally 
cause serious defects in constructions! work also, 

My Committee, with the assistance af Dr. Gahan, 
of the Natural History Museum, are anxious to 
jnvestignte this subject and will be grateful for any 
apecimens of such defective wood, with as much 
information as possible as te its location and history. 
It is hoped that by this co-operation on the part of 
members investigations may lead to the publication 
of » monograph upon the best means of preventing 
thease attacks and of treating wood suffering from 
incipient defects of this character, Specimens should 
he addresam|l to the Hon. Secretaries, Scienon Com- 
niittee, 9, Conduit Street, Regent Street, W.—Your 
obedient Servant, 

Anas E, Musny LF.) Chairman. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


@ Coxpurt STREET, REGENT STREET, W., Gh May 1990. 


CHRONICLE. 
R_I.B.A. Roll of Honour. 

Arrkes: James Husres, Lieut. Black Watel 
[Student]. Died in June, 1916, of injuries re- 
ceived through the explosion of a bomb. 

Lieut, Aitken was in charge of a party near Ripon 


actiaing bombing in trenches vided for the purpose, 
when a bomb foll on top of the naeape and rolled back into 


the trench. Reali the danger, he shouted to his cor- 
poral to get back, and stowped over the bomb to pick it 


ap and throw it clear of the trench, but it exploded, and 

he received the full force of the charge. Ho was removed 

to Ripon Military Hospital and died the same evening. 

Lieut. Aitken had been at the Front for thirteen months 

and was an expert in bomb throwing. 

Miltary Honours, , 

Hoocen, Wavrer [4.], Capt., REL: mentioned in 
General Allenby’s Dispatch 5th March 1919 ~ for 
diffieult work in building the Jertsalem-Ramallah 
Light Railway, and for bridge-work on the 
Rayak-Aleppo Railway.’ Also thanked by Maj.- 
Gen. H. Livingstone, R.E., forspecial work in the 
Balkans, After thre years’ service Ciptain 
Hooker was injured in- both legs and was 
invalided out of the Service. 

Taavers, Wire [F.), Lt.-Col., R-E. (confirmed on 
retirement, Gazefie, 29th March, 1920) : 0.B.E. 
(Gazette, 3rd June, 1919): mentioned in. Dis- 
patches, G.O.C, Brit, Salonika Army, dated 
L/L1/18 and 9/3/19. 


“Luxury” Building. 
The Times of the 30th Apnl published the following 
letter from the President, under the above heading ; 
“Sir,—Itis curious how nervously resentful are the 


newer Government Departmenta of any suggestion, 
however well intended, that their methods may be 


capable of improvement. 1 ventured to point out in 
The Times of the 19th inst.* that the prohibition of 
‘luxury’ building—whieh means, in effect, every 
kind of paces: Sree competes with the demand for 
labour by the Ministry's housing scheme—must in- 
evitably cause unemployment in the highly skilled 
categories of operatives; and that the way. sound 


* See JouRsan, 24 April, p 200. 
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policy for expediting the erection of houses lay in 
stimmlating the whole building trade, so that more 
labour should be attracted to an obvionsly flourishing 
industry. | 

"Yet, in his speech at Southgate, Dr. Addison js 
reported to have accused me of * assailing the Minis- 
try,’ and to have dismissed my prediction of unem- 
ployment as ‘all rubbish,’ a comfortable, if not very 
convincing, rejoinder. Incidentally he disclaims any 
desire to ‘do the architects any harm,’ which may 
indicate a twinge of the official conscience for the way 
they were treated by the Government during the war. 
I said nothing about architects, nor would my pro- 
feasion thank me for airing their private troubles in the 
Press, still less for founding upon them any attack on 
the efforte of the Ministry to provide houses for the 
people. Itrust Dr. Addison will accept ny disavowal 
of any hostility to his Department, and especi Ily to 
its greatly liked and respected chief, The Royal 
Institute of British Architects is anxious to help him, 
and only regrets his failure to consult and avail him- 
self of its powerful organisations. It is not alone in 
ite regrets ; the President of the National Federation 
of Building Trades Operatives, speaking at Oly pia 
last Saturday, complains that the Government 
have never taken them into their confidence; the big 
contractors (v. The Times, 21st inst.) make the same 
reproach, Meanwhile, like Whistler's art critic, the 
Department * likes ita pot shota at things,’ and treats 
commentary qn its decrees aa ‘all rubbish.’ But its 
satisfaction is not shared by others: the technical 
Press, which representa all classes of the building 
trade, shares the view I have expressed in your 
columns; and the flood of press-cuttings and corre- 
spondence which comes to me shows the disquistude 
as to the effect of the Ministry's action to he wide- 

“Every man who is discharged by the stoppage of a 


building, even if he succeeds in finding work elaewhere, 


spreads the lesson that building ia a declining trade 
and employment therein precarious: Mr. Bramley 
vouches for over 9,000 ex-Service building operatives 
bemyg still in receipt of unemployment pay. With 


these facta facing them, how can the trade unions be 


blamed if they hesitate before that recruiting of their 
numbers which can only follow, not precede, general 
prosperity! Dr. Laurie's letter to you puts the case 
snccinetly, * While their own members are seeking for 
work, they are not willing to have new men trained 
for their trades.’ Surely the inference is that every 
kind of building must be encouraged, ap that more 
labour may be attracted to and absorbed into the 
industry, Housing will obtain ita share; it cannot 
have all, for it cannot employ all. If bricklayers, 
for example, are withdrawn from * less necessary ' 
construction, the masons and other highly skilled 
operatives, which it alone employs, must stand idle. 
“Luxury building can wait o bit,'says Dr. Addison; 
but he does not tell us for how long itis to wait. The 
housing scheme is still in its infancy; 100,000 houses 
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by next spring—and we can expict no mwre—will do 
little to overtake arrears; production must be at least 
doubled, and continue for cight or ten years to come, 
If, then, the slowly reviving building trade is to be 
discouraged at the very outset, what are its pro- 
spects for the future ? | | ! 
“The repeal of the land values clauses of 1910, and 
the promised formation of building guilds by “Opera- 
tives, will, I believe, do far more to solve the housing 


problem than any action by the Ministry of Health ; 


but consideration of the questions they raise would 
trespass unduly on your space, Broadly speaki 
two essentials are needed for housing—money, anc 
bricklayers, Neither will be obtained. until private 
enterprise is encouraged and the whole industry 
prosperous.—TI am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Jous W. Simrsox, 
British Architects 





“Luxury” Building. . 


The London District Council of the National 
Federation of Building Trade Operatives meeting at 
the Tavistock Street Labour Exchange on the 28th 
April discussed the action of the London County 
Council in restricting building of a certain type in 
order to concentrate on the erection of houses, and the 
following resolution was adopted :-— 

“ That the question of defining what is luxury 
work, and how the L.0.C. Order should be applied 
to London building operations, be referred to the 
Building Industries Consultative Board (com- 
posed of architects, surveyors, master builders, 
and operatives) for their considered opinion, this 


to be conveyed to the London County Council, ” 


and that the Fedération press for full 
and a survey of London building work.’ 

A report in The Times of the 29th April states that 

“if was decided that the of Oper Committen of 


ata tistics 


the London District Council of Operatives should at 
once proceed with an inspection of the housing schemes 
which are being put forward in the Metropolis, and 
which, they belisve, are in Iany respects unsatie- 
factory and open to criticism. “We shall have to 
decide,’ said Mr. J. Murrey, the secretary, ‘ whether 
the proposed houses are actually worth building and 
suitable for the population, We shall commence the 
inspection this week, from the practical operntives’ 
point of view, and when the report is made it will be 
made public and sent to the London County Council, 
Our contention is that it is not right to stop so-called 
“luxury " work, and to divert labour to the building 
of houses which will be little better than slums,’ 

* The Council approved the principle of the Cruild 
project for the taking over of housing schemes by the 
operatives and carrying them out from start to finis 
without the intervention of contractors or inuster 
builders. A draft a ee for the establishment of 
a. London Building Guild is to be sent to the branches 
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of the Federation for their endormement. The scheme 
differs in some reapects from the Manchester and 
similar achemes, but Mr. Murrey said he considered it 
could be made a success, They had suggestions in 
view for meeting the financial side of the roposal, 

The men would be asked to register themselves, and 
the London Oporatives’ Council would then know 
exaotly how they stood in regard to labour, and their 
ability to acoept "building sohvearnes.”* 


Prohibition by the London County Council. 


= The Report of the Special (Building Control) 
Committee presented at the meeting of the London 
County Council on the 4th inst,-states that the 
‘Committee have decided te issue orders j in pursuance 
of section 5 (Prohibition of Building Operations 
which interfere with the Provision of Dwelling-houses) 
prohibiting all building operations in connection with 
new schemes for the erection of places of amusement. 
The Committee are at present engaged in the lari 
tion of the notices and orders preseribed | by the 
Building (Appeal Procedure) Rules, 1920, for issue 
to building owners, ete., contempluting any such 
schemes. Since 3lst March, 1920, they have taken 
action with regard tova large number of cases under 
section 5 of the Act, particulars of which will appear 
in their next quarterly report, 





Graves of the Fallen. 


The Times of the 26th April published the following 
communication signed by the President and the Secre- 
tury of the Roya Institute : —"The Council of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, having examined 
the proposals of the War Graves Commission em- 
bodied in the descriptive acconnt entitled -* The 
' Graves of the Fallen,’ consider them extremely satis- 

factory, They espevially urge that the principle of 
uniform head-stones, combined with the accentuating 
features of a Cross of Sacrifice and Stone of Remem- 
branes, should be maintained asx a fine wathetic ox- 
pression of the common service and sacrifice they com- 
memorate. They further urge that the advice of the 
competent designers employed by the Commission 
should be accepted without reserve in order to ensure 
palsy and dignified treatment of the war cemeteries 


Mr. Rudyard Kipling. addressing a meeting of the 
Parliamentary Army Cominittee at the House of Com- 
mons on the 27th April, mn explanation of the work 
of the Imperial War Graves Commission, said that 
the Commission ot the very beginning unanimously 
decided that there should be absolute equality of 
treatment of the graves of those who had made equal 
sacrifice in the service of their country, There were 
ie and Flanders alone over half a million 
dead, belonging to Hany Traces and to many creeds. 
They were inextricably mingled aa they lay, and they 
Kae fought and died for one great ideal, Another 
leading aim of the Commission was that the graves and 
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the cemeteries should endure forever. The durability 
of every detail had been studied, with the object of 
designing a méamorial’ which would last longer than 
any other form. Little space could be given to the 
headstones, for the dead often lay shoulder to shoulder 
and sometimes there were two or three in each grave. 
The headstones were let into long concrete beam, eo 


that no stone vould fall unless the whole beam went 


down, This again made a certain uniformity neces- 
sary, and step by atep the Commiisaion were forced to 
the conclusion that a certain uniform type of head- 
stone could alone prove enduring. Elaborate tomb- 
stonca such as those who could afford them would like 
to erect to their dead, in marble or mosaic or in relief, 
would not stand so. well against the weather, and tt 
waa not thought Wise or expedient to admit them into 
cemeteries where soldiers lay shoulder to shoulder. 
He had seen the finished cemetery at Le Tréport, and 
was moved to the heart by the dignity and simplicity 

of ita arrangements and bi ¥ the sense it gave of restful 
pErMAnence. 

Sir Fabian Ware pointed out that every gravestone 
had a cross cut on it. unless the relatives objected. 
Every Jewish gravestone bore the sign of David 
and there was a special design for Moslem soldiers. 


The several Ateliers in London are about to be 
federated, ane the conditions of entry, scheme of 
organisation, and system of education standandised, 
50 that while sai Atelier will retain its independence 
and separate existence under the direction of its 
Patron, it will be one of a group affiliated with the 
Royal Academy. 

Admission will be by examination only, Winelands d 
drawing, Pasig mip. Ah eae eA archeology, and oral 
exmmination, | first instance, however, the Patrons 
Committee will nominate certain percentage of Prosent 
Studentsa to be admitted without examination, Those 
wishing to have their epplieetion considercd must apply i in 
writing to the Hon, » at 34, Bedford 
W.C.1, 2 giving details of their architectural education and 
taining and a record of their work in tho Atelier, and any 
awanl they may ae ent The fees will be two 
granu per annum, and thirty shillings for each bi-monthl 

competition, and a fee (not fixer!) for ooch exguiser, 2 

Candidates qaalifying by examination {ineluding thoee 
specially exempted by the Patran’s Committee) will be 
mimitted (o tull membership, and be able to participate in 
all competitions, ete., and to have the advantage of the 
assistance: of the Patron and Sous- Patron, and to compete 
for the Diplomnas, Mentions, Modals, Certificates, and other 
awards, and will he admitted free to the Architectural 
Association and University Collegu life classes, 

(Kher students may be ackmitted by the Patron pending 
and contingent on their pasting the foll membership 
examination (subject to iene beings ony vacancies). They 
will pay a membership feo of two guineas per annum oa the 
other students, and may wee the Atelier, but will not be 
entitled to claim the assistance of the Patron or Sous- 
Patron, and will not be eligible to have their work sub- 
mitted for competition, or participate in the awards. 
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The maximum vuniber of students in each Atelier will 

A candidate after passing the entrance examination is 
admitted into membership of the second class, and when 
be has obtained » certain minimum of mentions in various 
subjects will he admitted into membership of the firat 
‘lesa; atter obtaining » further minimum of mentions be 
will he eligible to sit for the Dyploma Kramination. 

There will be « Students’ Committee for each Atelier, 
who will appoint their own monitors, librarian, and hon, 


secretary, and will be responsible to the Controlling Com. 


mittee for the proper conduct of the Atalier under the 
direction of the Patron and Sows-Patron, 

Bi-monthily exhibitions and criticiams will be held, and a 
yearly Exhibition of Price Drawings, which latter will 
become the property of the Royal Academy Ateliers. 

The Jury will consist of two membera of the Royal 
Academy, Sir Reginald Blomfield, R_A., and Mr. G. Gilbert 
Scott, AR A, and the Patrons of the vadiotta Atellers 

‘langing to the Royal Academy group—Messrs, A. J. 


LETTE 





Davis, Patron of the First Atolier; Professor Richardson, 


Patron of the University College Atelier; aod Mr. RB. 
Atkinson, Patron of the A. A. Atelier, 

Mr. WALTER CAVE, Vice-Prenidest, who took the 
chair in the absence of the President, having formally pre- 


sented the Annual pope of the Council, & distiecian took. 


place, of which the following is a summary :— | 
Mr, WM. WOODWAED | F.] said he was aure the meet- 
ing would agrees with him in congratulating the Presidenton 
his return to health, and they hoped his good health would 
continue, 6 that he would beable to fulfil one of the duties 
which was probably uppermost in hia mind—viz, to pay th 
visit to the Allied Societies Last year he (Mr. Woodward) 


expressed the hope that the war restrictions on building 


would be removed. But, far from being removed, they 
had been very much increased, and, he wae afraid, greatly 
to the detriment of the profession, The Obituary List in 
the Annual Report was always aad reading; he was con. 
strained! to say how much they must all regret the Joga of 
their old friend and colleaguo, Samuel Perkins Pick. 
His untimely death was o great loss to the Institute. The 
membership was practically the same as in 1915, and he 
was glad to note that 123 Licentiates had p the 
qualifying examination, and § of them had been duly 
elected to the Fellowahip. They were all glad to see those 
Licentinies admitted into the royals membership of the 
and 276, illmat Ate the aclf-saoritios and devotion to 
which we in thia country owed our Present Liberte i, what o 
lesson could be conveyed from this to the Amaleamated 
Society of Engineors, The Institute, when ita young 
students quitted the Army, treatod them generoualy, 
showed them every consideration, and aided them to con. 
tinue in the profession they had designed to enter before 
the war, The Amalgamated Society of Engineers and the 
motal trades, when their young meu went back parteotly 
able to work ot their trade, “downed tools," and declined 
to rewame work if the ex-Servies mon were taken into the 
trade, (In page 278 reference waa made to the Building 
Industries Consultative Board’a ¥ foros Appeal to all con. 
corned to recouble their efforts to improve production and 
remove the existing canaes of friction, didy and unoer- 
tainty. His own personal opinion was that no good what. 
ever was likely to result to the building trade and the 
architectural profession until Dr. Addison's Department 
waa relegated to the place the road to which ju said to he 
pared with. intentions, Referring to the note headed 
the “ Revision of the Conditions of Contract,” he himself 
had been appointed to serve on that committer, but 
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had revigned because their report contained claus to 
which he could not agree—clauses pea upon the 
builder responsibilities which wero clearly the responni- 
bilities of architecta, If the builders had ever seen the 


Committee'« proposed revision of the Form of Contract he: 


could undervtand their putting forward their own Code, 
for they must have seen that the Institute's proposed’ 
revision contained clauacs to which they could never agree, 
He had not yet seen the Code, but from an article he had 
read on igebelots he gathered that that Code containgd 
Clauses to which neither architects nor clerks of works 
could be expected to agree. He included clerks of works 
because the Code contained clauses which seriously 
affected them. The matter was important because for 
yoars past it had only to be stated that the Rul B.A. Form 
of Contract was to bo used and every builder of repute: 
would sign it at once, Now the position was that the 
builders would not agree to the old Form of Contract, and 
they probably would not agree to the new one, Architects, 
again, would not agree to the builders’ new Code. He 
hoped the matter would bo sa ek before a General Mewt- 
ing and fully discussed, The Peace Day celebrations, to 
take place on Tuesday, sth June, in honour of their re. 
turned Service members and students, was a capital ides 
on carl ge of the Council, and he hoped it would be 
attended with the success it ao richly deserves. eee 
to the question of finances, there was a paragraph on p. 2h 
stating that because of tho rise in prices it was pro 

to increase subscriptions and feea That proposal would » 
tome before a Special General Meeting, and he felt sure 
member would give it the wupport which it obviously 
deserved. With regard to the reports of the Standi 
Committees, there was only one thing he would touc 
upon, and that waa in connection with the Literature 
ae lege aleetsge attention to hareh ieyy seas 
work, Rubens's Pulacsi di Genova, presented to the Li 

by Mr. St. Clair Baddeley, The original drawings in that 
book, the detailed working-out of the ccilings, floors, ete., 
and other sections were well worthy attention « he had no 
idea that in these days such great attention wae paid to 
the details of plans and elevations, Tho Report of the 
Hon. Auditors mentioned the fact that an overdraft of £325 
had been converted into a credit balance of £1,208. That 
was very good indeed, considering the circumstaners and 
the difficulties of war time, and it could only have bean 
eb, a about through the most strenuous exertions af 
the Finance Committee, The Auditors also made the 
satisfactory statement that the amount recelved for sub. 
acriptions and arrears considerably exceeded that of the 
previots year, That showed that the Institute wan be- 


ginning to fool its feet, for this increase must go on incresas- 


ing until they had got rid of theeffectofthe war. As to the 
valnation of the premises, no doubt the fire insurance had 
beon at least doubled—at all events there was a consider. 
able increase, Ho much regretted to see that the mort- 
gage of £4,000 on the premises atill remained, and pate as 
only 4 per cent. was paid upon it, it would be a aplendic 
thing to be able ta say rye dees that the mortgage of 
£4,000 had been wiped out and thas they were now free of 
Boy mortgage. He noticed that the Jocnwan cont, for 
one year, £1,700, but thia was reduced by the income on 
that account to £822, Perhaps some suggestions might 
be forthcoming #5 to moans fur reducing the cost of the 
Jovrnwat. Looking at the figures in the balance alent, it 
occurred to him that tha cost might possibly be reduced. 
There was an item in the balance sheet which he was sorry 
to seg: £2,610 subseriptions in arrear for 1919 and | 
viously, That seembd a very large amount, thouish it 
waa not for last year only, but for the period of the war, 
when practically they were all suffering from-want of 
work, and many could not afford to pay. But, even 
taking that into account, he was surprised that the figure 
was so high, Hoe had no doubt in the course of the next 
Fear or two the arrears would be cleared off; he was sure 
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that every momber who could pay would do ao. As 
regards the dejjcit of £3,050 estimated for the current yoar, 
one could only take the eatimate ae a whole, and he waa of 
opinion that at the end of this year, taking into account 
the credit balanos of £1,208 shown ot the end of 1910, the 
deficit, instead of being £3,000, woulil bo certainly not 
more than £1,500, while next year and the year after that 
he hoped they would have returned to normal conditions, 
Finally he would ask the indulgence of the meeting while 
bo made a fow obsorvations reapecting the staff. He re- 
garded the staff of the Institute in the anme way a8 be 
regarded his own staff. They all knew that the coat of 
living’ and the cost of clothing and of everything had gone 
up very much; they could not stop at 100 per cont., 
hardly even at 160 por cent, The Institute stall num- 
bered filtesn persons, many of whom had been with them 
for masy years, During the war the Secretary, Mr. 
MacAlister, had been doing his duty on military service, 
and they were delighted to see him demobilised and back 
with them and in good health, which they hoped would 
continue. (Applause.) There were oleo their old friends 
Mr, Tayler anil Mr. Northover, still very fit. And there 
was Mr. Dircks, who had done such admirable work for 
the Library. There wae Mr. Baker, whom they always 
found « willing and able assistant, ready to help them in 
every way in his power, And there was Mr. Spragg and 
Mr. Scorer in the Secretary's office, and Mr, Reith, the 
Assistant Librarian, who bad been with them for fourteen 
yours, The Society of Architects had. very properly, in- 
cressed tho asleries of their ataf. The lawyers had done 
it, so had the doctors, aod everyone elae, ond he waa of 
opinion that now, to-day. the tims had arrived when the 
Institute ought to do something for ite staf, They had 
anticipated that in a year or two they should have got 
back to moro satisfactory conditions in finance, but they 
had no right to ask the staff to wait until then; the want 
Wasimmediate. Ho therefore saked the meeting to agree 
that the sam of £53) be allocated to the staff, which would 
3 adjudicated upon, in the matter of proportion, by the 
President and Finance Commitier. It meant 124 per 
cont. spread over the whole staf, Considering the m- 
creased prices, he did not think euch an increase wat too 
mauvh for thoir extellent ataff. He trusted sincerely that 
his suggestion would beeadopted. — 

Mc. SEARLES. WOOD (F. |anid that, as Chairman of the 
Contract Committes, he could inform Mr. Woodward that 
the complete draft of the Contract would be immediately 
printed and published. It waa a very great regret to the 
Comimittes that they arted company with Mr, Woodward ; 
they thought it wunld hare boon very much wiser for him 
to have remained on the Committee to urge his points. 
Theyhad given thegroatest consideration to hisauggestions 
He could asaure Mr. Woodward that the Committes wer 
inno way hostile to the builders. The Committee's object 
was to safeguard tho intorests of their cliente; that was the 
duty ofevery architect. With regard to the question of the 
Building Code of the National Foderation, it had been. 
dooided at the mooting of the Committeo that afternoon 
that a Conference should bo held, at the request of the Sur- 
voyors’ Institution, with the Surveyors an Quantity Sur- 
voyors’ Committee of that Institution on the National 
Federation's Building Code. Ho agreed with Mr. Wood- 
ward that it way absolutely impossible for any architect 
to recommend his clients to sign the Code. g With regard 
to Mr. Woodward's remarks os to the valoe of the build- 
ings, the insurance had been incressed from time to 

ims, but at the present moment the whole building was 
boing looked over with the view of abocking the value 
the premises were insured for, He could aseure Mr. 
Woodward that tho premises and their valuable can- 
tents would bo adequately insured, With regard to 
Mr. Woodward's suggestion as to the increas in the 
salaries of the staff: thia question had boon under careful 
consideration during the whole of the war, and the Council 





had endeavoured, aa fur on thoy could with the Institute's 
limited] means, to meet the exigencies of the case, He 
could assure Mr. Woodward that the Finance Committee 
had ahaolate sympathy with, and wished to do every 
justicn to, the staff. But o resolution such as be proposed 
ought not to be sprung upon the mening in thia way : the 
matter must be goue into and taken on ite merits, in view 
af the budget for the current year with ite deficit of £3,050. 
And that was not the worst of it, for that afternoon they 
had increased it by £5600, a resolution having been passed 
for £500) to be paid in four instalments to the Archi- 
tectural Association Endowment Fund. It waa falr to 
atato that tho solaries of the staff had been matorially 
increased from timeto time. 

air. WOODWARD: In pre-war times the salaries were 
£3,077, in 1LOL0 they were cs l, and in 1020 it is proposed 
to make them £4,500. Itisreally s smallincreuse, — 

Mr, SEARLES-WOOD: It is o substantial increase. 
Wo have been doing our duty on the Finance Committee. 

Mr. DELISSA JOSEPH (F,j said that the Report 
showed a great deal of good work commenced, but a very 
stiall amount of good work actually accomplished. One 
could seo ovidenoes of the initiative of the President, who 
throughout his year of office had always shown himeell! 
reveptive t0 new ideas; and there waa much reason to 
hope, from the various movements which had been sot 
going in the Institute during the past twelre months, that 
valuable results would acorue. But looking for practical 
issued, ho waa bound to say that the Report waa disappoint- 
ing. What were the actual achievements of the past 
twelve montha? They had enrried the Soale of | 
fessional Charges, a very valuable and aseful piece of work, 
but, unfortunately, inopportune, because the just proposal 
to charge 6 per cent., which was advocated in 1912 and 
refected, and which was adopted last year, waa not popular 
with clienta, beosuse of the increased cost of building, and 
conasy tent antamatio inofease in architects’ fees. But it 
Was good work accom plished, and a very valuable guide in 
aettling the architect's relations with his clients. With 
regard to the Conditions of Contract, Mr. Scarlea- Wood bad 
kindly explained the position a little more clearly than ap- 
peared in the Reportitaclf. On the basis of the Report, it 
seemed that the Builders’ Institute had established a form 
of contract, that they had repudiated their agreement with 
the Institute, and, in the mrantime, the Institute not 
haring completed its own form of contract, there had been 
no opportunity for conference with the builders, Mr. 
Searies-Wood had told them that his Committee had com- 
pleted the draft, and that it would be submitted to the 

stitute atanearly date, It was hoped that there would 
then be an attempt to bring about an «nates with the 
builders. The Institute must endeavour to achieve, with 
them, ao common form of contract for the guidance of archi- 
teots, auch as they had been able te use with success in past 
years. Then there was the question of the future of archi- 
tecture. Towards the end of the war members were told 
that a Committee had been formed to consider tho future 
of architecture, and the suggention waa warmly weloomeds. 
And although nothin; yy TE of what took place at 
thai Committee, members were told that evidenoe waa 
taken, and were led to believe the time waa not far distant 
when some valaable suggestion would bo made, But the 
Future of Architecture Committes had dinmiased itsell 
apparently, and satiated ite conscience by handing over ita 
archives to the new Committee That. Wee @ most un- 
astisfactory position, Members were entitled to have an 
interim report from that Committee, so that they might 
know what the Committes had been doing, or attemp 
to do, during thoar daca With regard to the = of 
the unification of the profession, alter tho war it waa not 
unreasonable to expect that this question of unificatiain, 
whioh was the keynoto of the future, would have been 
dealt with sooner. What was the position during the wur ! 
Those who were left here, apart from the fact that their 
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work was entirely suspended, had oot had their services ade- 
quately utilised : the profession was not adequately recog- 
nised by the Government as factors which would have been 
of service to the country in a time of crints. And the 
reason the profession was ignored by the Government was 
that it wae unable to present a united front; there were 
ton many societies, too many so-called authorities claiming 
lu reproeent the profession. Ani, so long as authority was 
divided, so long as the good work of the [natitute was con- 
fused with the good work of the Society of Architects, wo 
long aa there wae not woilication of the profession, so long 
aa they coukl not present a united front to the Government, 
the profession would continue to be in a fale position when 
another crisia arcee. It waa elghiern months einoe the 
Armistice, yot only in the last fortnight had the Council 
taken steps to secure unification. in the meantime, whot 
had happened ? The Institute had failed to assert itecl 
as ropresenting the interesta of architects in the crisis in 
the past year: it failed to make ite voice beard when the 
second Housing Bill went through the House with that 
pres clause with regard to restriction of building. 

veryone who went through the embargo experience at the 
end of the war knew what that meant: ones the power was 
put into the hands of bureaucrats, they used it to the ut- 
most limita %I[t was anid in Parliament that this clanee in 
the Housing Act would be used discrectly. The Institute 
represented to the Government the cavger of the claner, 
but they were unable to influence the Government, and 
that was, he submitted, becnuse they were unable to pre- 
sent a united front for the profession, And when the 
Tribanal was resolved u i to decide what was a“ loxury 
building,” the Institute failed to get a single nominee on it. 
It was an outstanding fact which he could not forget that 
the Tribunal to whom their work waa to be submitted on 
this queation of a luxury building did not inclode a solitary 
architect. 

Mr. WOODWARD: But you remember the President's 
letter T 

Mr. JOSEPH : J regard our President os one of the most 
eminent and most progressive men we have ¢ver had in the 
Chair; wo are under an cnormons obligation to him for 
what he bas done, particularly as he waa laid aside for some 
months by illness. [am not oriticising the President, but 
the Report of the Council, which consists of eminent men, 
who have, no doubt, done their best in our interests too, 
but there have been conspicuous failures, and we must see 
ifs repetition can be prevented, and remedies adopted. 

Continuing hts criticism, Mr. JOSEPH said that another 
growth of the year which Seere to be foll of promise was 
the Building Industries Consultative Board, on which 
architects, surveyors, contractors and operatives were to 
ait, The meeting at which the formation of that Board 
was suggested was one of the most impressive they hod 
ever had. The Board had lasued a Memorandum full of 
admirable axioms, bat which would have no influence on 

ublic opinion. It was admitted in the Report that it had 

Fated in its eh ripe because it presented ite case against 
the restriction of building ta the Government, and admitted 
it could not make any impression, Therefore once more 
an organiaation, well designed and well intended, had failed 
of ita purpose, He was surprised that no previous speaker 
hal referred to this queetian of laxury buildin ft might 
not hare come home to any of them very closely, but it 
waa coming closer every day, and unless steps were taken, 
it would have the same sort of effect as the war embargo 
had. Architects cheerfully acoepted that becnuen of the 
war, bot there was no such crisin to-day to justify what the 
Government were doing: once more, the profession of the 
architect was threatened. It could not be pretended, aa 
the President pointed ont in his able letter to The Timea, 
that the stoppage of the great commercial buildings in the 
heart of London could materially help the building pro 
jected in the Provinces or in the Suburbs. Tho proportion 
of bricklayers for that was amall, and if they took the brick- 
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layers from all the Sp geese to-day, and put them on 
to enburban work, it woulll not anneeelakly help the 
housing problem, but would throw upon the streets thon 
sands of highly skilled artisans whose work was required. 
for the larger buildings but was not needed in the out- 
skirts, And even bricklayera’ labour could not be con: 
scripted: people who worked in Oaford Street and lived 
in Shepherd's Rush could not be compelled to remove 
with their families to, soy, [iford, where there would be no 
accommodation for them, to join in the work of housing. 
And even if that were done, the number of buildings waa 
too emall to affect the issue, Were they to take all-thie 
lying down? Emphatically “No.” And, admirable as 
was the letter to The Times, tas waa the influence of 
the paper it was in, and valuable se was the leading article 
on it, that waa not enough. They must create public 
opinion, the thing could only be remedied by publicity, and 
at could only be done if they were supported by all ihe 
interests which were affected by this proposal. ‘I he appa- 
rently innocuous clause inserted in the Bill bad been placed 
by the Ministry, for the po of administration, im the 
hands of the Local Authorities, but he did not douht that 
those Authorities had been instructed by the Ministry to 
Se this clause into force in the atrongest possible manner. 
ey could not conceive that the London County Council 
would have given instructions to their officers to stop these 
commercial buildings in the centre of London unless they 
had been impreaeed with the idea that they were thereby 
going to help the housing problem. We were told that the 
Local Authoriti¢s must exercise their judgment about these 
prohibitiona. Jt meant that the Government, in order to 
shield themselves on account of the ghastly fnilare of the 
housing scheme, was trying to find scapegoats; and they 
thought they hadfound oneinthearchitect, and particularly 
in the owners of the large buildings now in progress, and 
which would probably bestopped. Butif architects really 
thought the stoppage of those buildings would mean « 
eclution of the housing problem they would cheerfully 
accept the disastrous position, as they had done during the 
war. Hut they knew that the stoppage of work on theze 
commercial buildings in the centre of London would not 
help the housing question. Hut it would ecriously affect 
the architects’ position, and would even more seriously 
affect the position of the highly akilled artisans employed. 
for this kind of work, work of o character which had no 
outlet in buildings in the suburbs or in the provineds. 
Therefore they had to ask themeclves what they should 
do, If union was strength, they must look to union for 
the strength that they needed. Would it not be possible 
for the Institute to call o great public meeting, consisting 
of members of the Institate, members of the Society of - 
Architects, members of the Allied Societies, members of 
tho Surveyors’ Inatitution, members of the various builders’ 
institutions and associations throughout the country, the 
oreat ‘* captains of piston! if he might ure the term ? 
The President could submit to that merting a reasoned 
scheme or statement, pointing out the fallacy and the in- 
Utility and the danger of the present action, And there 
should be & resolution put and carried culling on the 
Giovernment to withdraw these restrictions, in #o far os 
they failed to help the housing problem, while at the same 
time disastrously affecting no many classes. ‘This résolu- 
tion, with the reasoned statement, should he printed and 
sent to every Member of Parliament. And a delegation 
shonld be appointed, representative of each clase at the 
meeting, and the Prime Minister be asked to receive it, alew 
im public. In this way they might nape io create a public 
opinion too strong to be ignored, which might eo modify 
the position as to remove the peril to eo many intereste. 
He did not nee at the moment, to end with o reaolu- 
tion: butin thie discussion on the Report of the Executive 
he threw ont the suggestion that the mont vital thing for 
them to-day was not so much the questions which had so 
far been considered in the speeches that erening—qucetions 
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more or leas of domestic detail—es to any that those who 
had thought, foresight, vision, imagination, should not shut 
their eyes to the fact that the profession was once! more 
threatened hy Government restrictions, and that by them 
not only architects stood to be injured, and their clients 
leo, and the akilled artisans he had referred to, but that 
the whole community stood to be injured, because, na was 
pointed out by the President in his letter to The Times, and 
aa other writers head shown too, there was an interaction in 
these things, and if they were going to restrict by artificial 
means, without justification, an industry like building, a 
reaction would bo cansed on every other trade. Dorin 
the moulders’ atrike there was scarcely a department o 
human activity, even outside the building trade, which was 
not affected brit, Looked at from that port of view, if 
this thing wae puraned, the practical hanging up of the 
building industry would have widespread and disastrons 
effects upon the commercial and financial hen crit of the 
erefore on national grounds, grounds im- 
peraonal to them, they had perfect justification for taking 


aotion, 

Mr, W. HENRY WHITE | F.] asked to be allowed to 
correct a littl: misunderstanding which appeared to be in 
Mr, Joseph's mind with reference to the Form of Contract. 
The matter had gone a good deal farther than Mr. oe 
seemed to understand, First of all, as a member of the 

ntract Committee, he associated himself with tho 
Chairman of that Committee in saying that they had not 
been in any way antagonistic to builders in their confer- 
enoea They gave every consideration, lengthy consider. 
tion pitendute over a ‘period of years, to every clause and 
every word in the Contract, with the result that when it 
was submitted to the Council af the Institute the Council 

racti ‘approved of the draft contract, the contract had 
een submitted to their eolicitors, and the solicitors had 
approved it, and they were now in the position A ohn ¥ 
as stated in the Report. The revised terme of contract 
would be, ina week or eo, he hoped, in the hands of mem- 
bers as the Model Terma of Contract approved by the 


Mr, WOODWARD asked if the document was to be 
printed as the conditions of contract approved by the 
oval Institute before the general body had had the oppor- 
tumity of considering it ? ; 
Mr, WHITE explained that there was o brief statement 
attached calling attention to the fact thatthe draft terms 
of contract were presented to the Builders’ Federation. 
That body kept the document about twelve months, and 
gave the Institute no consideration of the subject what- 
ever: they merely presented to the Council their own code 
of building. And when members read that oode, he 
thought they would feel that anything which had been said 
against it was justified, It was a document which none of 
them could make any use of whatever, on behalf of the 
client, the architect, the builder, or anyone else concerned, 
However, the Institute was now left in a free position, a 
yusition many of them were pel a to be in, and the 
rms of contract which the Cotuncil will publish would be 


gent out aa a model form approved by the Council That 


was the present situation; and when members got that 
document they would soo it was a proper position for the 
Inetitute to be in. | 

Mr. WOOPWARD: | should like clearly to understand 
whether or not the document of conditions of contract 
which Mr. White referred to is to be distributed amongst 
members of this Institute sa the document approved by 
this [nstitute, or not, : | 

Mr. WHITE: Yea I hope we shall have the document 
soon. Mr, White went on to say that he gard ae pleasure 
in supporting what Mr. Joseph had anid with reference to 
the Com mittee which was appointed to consider the future 


of architects and architevture. [t was astounding that alter 


the Jength of time that Committee sat there was nothing 
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to be put before the Institute as to what the Committee 
hal done, He drew attention, on the last occasion their 
Annual Report was discussed, to the document which the 
American Inatitute of Architects had issued, a moat 
illuminating document, which showed that the American 
Institute was a live wire. Mr. Joseph hod said made 
him feel that the B.1,B.A. was not a live wire: they were 
allowing themselves to be stamped upon by the powers 
that be, ontil they had no voter in the subject which inter- 
evted them moat, building. Except for the President's 
letter in The Times, he could not trace that anything had 
been done by the Institute to protect their interests or the 
interests of the building public against this legislation, 
which was an aftermath of the war, He hoped Mr, Joseph's 
remarks would develop into « resolution calling upon the 
Couneil to take such united action with the Allied uchitien 
and other interested bodirca se would enable them to put up 
a strong protest on behalf of the building public against 
this unwarranted ban apon their wark. He trasted that the 
preaont Counoil, before going out of office, would accomplish 
the work which this proposal asked them to do, anrl so give 
the now Council something to work upon. — , 

Mr. WOODWARD asked the Chairman an whether the 
Conditions of Contract, referred to in the last paragraph of 
page 278 of the Annual Report, were to go forth to the 
members of the Institute as having received the approval 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects. | 

The CHAIRMAN: No, sir, It hag been before the 
Council of the Roval Institute, and it was referred to the 
Contract Committee.“and they hare drawn up a Model 
Contract which has been approved by the Couneil, 


Mr. WOODWARD: Will the mombers of the Institute 


have an opportunity, before this is printed as receiving the 
approval of the Inatitute, to discum the provisions of the 
aaaine T 
Mr. WHITE: | trust that that will not be the come. It 
has taken seven years to produce this draft, Every clause 
of this docoment has been weorsuahly thrashed out, the 
draft contract has bean sent to the Allied Societies, their 
roporta havo been received, and they have been again gone 
throogh by the Terma of Contract Committers, and the 
Connoil themselves appointed their own Committee to con- 
aiderthe terma. Therefore, if you can trust your officers 
to do anything for you, [ hope you will accept this 
doooment. | : 
-Mr. WOODWARD: I resigned from this special Com- 
mitteo on Contracts to which Mr. White refers because of 
obnoxious terms. | 
Mr. HERBERT W. WILLS [F.]: I think Mr. Wood. 
ward is right. The Committee receives instructions to take 
action on a point, and ag a matter of cours the result ia 
put before the general body for endorsement. It is true 
that the contract may beso perfect that it will be endorsed 
unanimously, but | do not think any Commilitee has 
plenary powers to override the general body. 
Mr. WHITE: |t ia not done by the action of the Com- 
mittee only, tt is approved by the Council. 
Mr. JOSEPH; Several.of my friends think I ought to 
have finished my romarks by moving a resolution. With 
your permission, therefore, 1 shall eu thia resolution : 
* That the Council bo requested to call a public moeet- 
ing of architects, surveyors, builders’ operatives, pro 
rity owners, members of Allied Sorietios and other 
odies interested, to protest against the preeent method 
of applying the * Luxury clauses" of the Howsing Act, 
and with the viow of sending a delegation to the Prime 
Minister." 
Mr. WLLLS seconded, t 
The CHAIRMAN : I may say a eae nae the same 
thing waa put before the Council o 
President attended the Council meeting, but had to lnave 
before it wae setiled. He has already entered into com- 
munication with several bodies, and think that for this 


afternoon: The 
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meeting he. will ask that rag ih Se well os buildors ahall 

be present. So the matter has already received attention, 

hice, Ido not wish to prevent your motion being put, 
ir. Joseph, | 


Mr. JOSEPH : It will strengthen the President's hands. 


The motion was then put and carried unanimously. 

Mr. FRANCK: I hope Mr. White will see that the 
Conditions of Contract do come before a general meeting, 
because it ie very important. Even if the revision has taken 
seven years, the document will be all the atronger for this 
ocures. 

Mr. WHITE: leis not the Committee's desire to pulilish 
something without the knowledge of membora. But thia 
document has gone before the Council and boon approved 
by them, «» it i the Council's policy, No doubt the 
Council will arrange for it to come before a general meeting, 
if necessary, Ifit does [ hope you will pasa it, ao thal we 
may have something definite for guidance for evory mem- 
ber of the Institute, who ia badly in need of it, and has now 
nothing to go upon, 

The CHAIRMAN : It is the intention of the Council to 
gubmit this aaa guide, Personally | think that to put 
very complicated document such a9 this before a goneral 
meeting to be discussed word by word would be quite 
impracticable, — 

Major H. ©. CORLELTE | F.] said it had interested him 
very much to find that there was one Committee which was 
peajeran to fight for something and try to carry it throws 
As a member of the Literature Standing Committees, he 
would take this opportunity of saying that he would like 
to see that Commnttec rather more alive. There was not 
enough given it to do; its only function seemed to be to 
look at # certain number of books and decide whother they 
should be bought or not. The Committee should have 
something to do with the question of education, The 
Koard of Architectural Education porhaps did not feel the 
need of referring to the Literature Committee on. such 
questions; but surely literature had something to do with 
ctlucational questions, That waa one of the dirsetions in 
which the work of the Literature Committee might be made 
mich more alive. Mr, Woodward had asked for angges- 
tions os to how the cost of the Jovasar might be reduced. 
Perhaps the Committeo might be aaked to consider its 
format. If it were on a smaller paige it might be o more 
ev publication, but it would be an awkward size 
poss 


y¥ forsome of the illustrations, What had been said 
about the editorial work he personally endorsed entirely : 


the editorial work was excellent. He understood that t 
question of incrense in salaries had been already considered 
to some extent, and he hoped it would be oonsidered 
further, . 

Mr. MAURICE WEBB, 1.8.0, (F.), aaid he would like 
to say how glad he wae to hear Mr. Joseph move his resolu- 
tion, Dr. Addison had referred to the President's letter 
in The Timee as“ all rubbish.” That waa a thing which 
no Society would stand. He thought that Mr. Joseph's 
resolution would lend valuable support to the action the 
Council bad taken thatafternoon, . 

Mr. FRANCIS HOOPER [F-.), alluding to the estimated 
in¢ome on the sale of publications, said he thought they 
mie go one atep further with regard to official publi- 
eations. Doabtless some income heal bee derived from the 
official Form of Contract, and it might be possible to go 
further in two directions: one in adopting an offietal 
Certificate for Payment to builders, for which members 
would probably not be unwilling to pay a higher price 
than for the ordinary form. Again,one branch of archi- 
tecta’ work might be developed if they had printed 
Certificate with benaee to matters of sanitation,partioularly 
the drainage of buildings. Incertain boroughs, certifioates 
were given by municipal officials, Ifa certificate could be 
furnished by the Institute, another source of income 
would be derived. 
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ing to same of the polnta raised 
t the matter mad iatatics wae 
now before the Finance Committee. It would be sean, 
from past balance-ahects that incresses had been given 
during the war in the form of bonuses. The Institute 


The CHAIRMAN, ro ephyan 
in the discussion, sald he 


owed a deop debt af gratitude to Mr. Searles-Wood, the 
Chairman of the Finance Committee. The work he had 


done waa inestimable, and the satisfactory state of their 
finances waa largely due to him. The question of onjfien- 
tion waa fully in the hands of the Council, At the Com- 
mittee moetings on the Foture of Architecturn a consider- 
able amount of evidence waa taken on various useful details, 
and this would be placed before the Unification Committee, 
in whoee deliberations it would be found of the ae 
value. Mr. Joseph's proposal, which was seconded by Mr. 
Wills, wae a very valuable one, and would greatly help the 
President. Talking to Mr. Ernest Newton a day or two: 
ago about the threatened building stoppage, his view was 
very otrong that if all the building restrictions were 
removed the impetos to the building trade would be such 
that the housing schomes woold correspondingly improve. 
Mr, Newton had already orged the adoption of that course 
with the officials, The question Mr. Hooper raised about 
the publications was already under consideration by the 
Finance Committec. His idea of a standard certificate to 
bo issued by the lostitute waa a very good one. , 

The rest of the proceedings are sufficiently recorded in 
the Minutes, p. 982, 


Mr, Arthur Keen on) Regist: ston! =and Education. 
The Institute was represented at the Annual Dinner 


of the South Wales Institute of Architects onthe 14th - 


Apnil by the Hon. Secretary, ne Arthur pee ore 
was 8 very large gathering, including the Lord Mayor 
of Cardiff, ee Hoyle, of he Welsh National 
Museum, and Mr. Charles Coles, Director of the Cardiff 
Technical Institute. The toast of ** The Professional 
Societies" was responded to by Mr, Keen and Mr. 
G, C, Lawrence, President of the Bristol Society. 
Mr. Keen explained the steps that were being taken 
towards the general registration of qualified archi- 
tects and urged upon members the need for active 
recruiting for their Institute and for taking all poasible 
steps during the next few months to obtain informa- 
tion about all unattached architects practising in their 
district in order to give information that might be 
required by the Registration Board in considering the 
appheations that would be received in such large num- 
bers from all who “ profess and call themselves ” 
architects, He pointed out that the success or other- 
wise of registration must ultimately wes on the 
value that the public attached to it, and the utmost 
care would have to be taken in order to make the 
register a reliable one. In his view the important 
factor in registration was the stimulus that it would 





necessarily give to education, for after the preliminary 
steps had been taken, an examination or educational 


record, or both, would be the test of an applicant's: 
qualifications, In view of the recent establishment 


of a School of Architecture in Cardiff under Mr, W. 8. 
Purchon [4.), Mr. Keen dwelt at length on the rapid 
growth of architectural education in many important 
cities and begged the architects of Cardiff: to gave the 
school their unqualified support, not only to enable 
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school could do hi 
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the coming sp ecripitite to hold their own against their 


‘competitors, but also because a successful school was 
the sureat means for keeping the important buildings 


in the district in the hands of the local men. The 


_ group of beautiful buildings in Catharg's Park which 


were the glory of Cardiff had, with the notable ex- 


ception of Messrs. Ivor Jones and Perey Thomas's 


Technical School, been carried out by London archi- 
tecta, but it waa “obvious that the authorities would 
prefer to employ local men and would do so if the 
) the confidence that he claimed for it. 
South Wales provided the concentrated population 
that was ah to supply sufficient students to 
maintain a hi and to give the necessary 
irit of emulation without which a 
le, and he saw no reason why the 
arcLiy sehe! — a bys to wey Pa 
ition. In s of the general work of the 
Institute Mr. Roca veteied to the reform of the con- 
duct of public competitions by which the Institute had 
benefited architects generally as well as its own mem- 
bers to an extent that could hardly be over-estimated. 
And he showed how the energy “ind money lavished by 
the Institute on its Town Planning and Housing Con- 
gress in 19] was now bringing an enormous Teturn in 
which all architects were participating: but for that 
Congress and the strenuous work with which it was 
followed up the profession would have had little to do 
with the millions that are now being expended on 
housing. The Institute was never at rest, and the 
efforta that it was continually making deserved the 
gratitude of the whole profession. 


A Littl Episode from Thomas Hardy's “A Laodicean.” 

The President thinks members will be interested to 

read the following from Mr. Thomas Hardy, 0.M, :— 
Maz Gate, Dorchester, 201A April 1020. 

Dean Mr. Siwpsoxn,—It has given me much 

pleasure to renew mental contact, as T may call it, 








with the R.1B.A. after so many years through your 


kindness in sending the Joumnan of that body, in 
which I have been greatly interested to read the 
opening remarks in your articls on“ A War Memorial 
of the Last Century. * “You may be amused to learn 
that I had quite forgotten the little episode you quote 
from ‘' A Laodicean,” and have no more idea than you 
why the two Fellows of the Institute did not suspect 
foul play in noting the singular resemblance of the two 
designs. Well, as you say, the matter is closed. As 
] i informed the Secretary, I feel truly honoured 
by nomination to the Hon. Fellowship—Believe mo, 
sincerely yours, Thomas Hanpy. 
The President's article appeared in the Journ for 
24th April. The same issue records on p. 296 Mr. 
Hardy's nomination as Hon. Fellow of the Institute. 
Garden Party in Honour of Ex-Service Members. 
The President has suggested that the Royal [nsti- 
tute should take occasion to entertain and weloome 
home ita members who have returned after serving in 
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H.M. Forces during the war. The proposal is cordially 
supported by the Council and—in view of the large 
nimbers concerned—they have decided to hold a 
Reception and Garden Party at the Zoological Gunde 
on the day following the first Anniversary of the 
signing of Peace (29th June next). Tickets will be 
issued to each Member and Licentiate (with a lady) 
on application to the Secretary R.1B.A. 


The Nationa! Gallery. 


A portion of the National Gallery lately relinquished 
by the Ministry of Munitions was reopened to the 
public last week. The Times of the 29th April gave 
the following description of the new arrangements :-— 


A mall ante-room to tho main Collection hoa been 
devoted entirely to pictures of classical or profane subjecta 
of the kind which a Prince of the Renaissance might have 
collected to show his interest in the revival of learning. 
Here are such old favourites as the “ Procris “ of Piero di 
Cosimo, the “ Mara and Venus” of Botticelli, the “ Rape, 


‘of Helen" by Benozzo Gozzoli, and examples of Mantegna, 


Bronzino, and Giorgione. 

In sharp contrast with this ante-room aro the Dome and 
the four vaulted galleries which radiate from it. The 
eraciform shape of this part of the building haa bon utilised 
to transform it into what in inl eoparel aepoct 
church. The place of the 
Ansidui Raphael, flanked by the famous Masaccio, and the 
Eee Soni OA Se eae ne his Majesty the 
The remainder of this “ chair “is ocoupied az of old by the 
unique collection of works by Carlo Crivelli. The south 
transept is devoted to the largest altar-picces of the 
Venetian School, and the north to those of the Florentine 
and allied schools, Ar these last is the famous altar- 
Biete y Deslling ct wile the vetoes Seapaens Ere 
now been united, thanks to the generosity of the King, who 
lent the most important of them from his collection. 

Four of the largest altar-pieces fill the walls of the 
Octagon under the Dome ; the one place in the gallory in 
which their scale no longer a overwh The 
effect of massing these great pictures together is 
not only to show Gace det t time since they left 


Italy, in an atmosphore similar to that for which they were 


originally designed, ee also to illustrate the unparalleled 
wealth of the gal 


ees Sey 


in works of this rare order, No 
ip hed a gee 
eces na that which if now on View 





ieee abet Niece. 


An exhibition of recent accessions, hy gift and purchase, 
to the Department of Engraving, Ulustration and | 
has been arranged in Room 132 of the Victoria and 
Albert Museum. The exhibits include a group of old 
master drawings, mainly from a recent bequest by the 
late Bernard H. Webb, notably those by Perino del Vaga, 
Primaticcio and Peragino, together with some important 
ceiling ie ie by Sir James Thornhill 

Modern thmanship and ie well ted 
by « series of original studies by >, Praok an, BAS 
for his painted decorationsin the ‘ceeat Haliot re 
Company, and by a collection of dra by tho late 
Sir E. J. Poynter, P.R.A. The role ri Arpt 
from sketches for details of the Museum Grill Room, 
the Ashanti War Medal, and other deoorative work, to 
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figure studies for well-known paintings, such as “ lerae) 
"and The Catapult.” 
Pegeuen water-colour and pencil drawings by Samuel 
hare le agar ier Pops oa Maree pt Aararsel ee ery 
a chiefly the gift of the late Mrs J, Merrick Head, 
of Bat at one time an intimate friend of the artist, An 
item of kindred interost is shown in 4 first proof of Edward 
Calvert's woodcut, “The Ploughman,” which Calvert 
gave to Palmer in the early days of their friendship, 
when both were young and ardent disciples of Blake, 
Among moder etchings recently acquired are exam 
of Bauer, Chahine, Lepere, McBey, Robins, Nee 
Shepperson and Zorn. ei lithographs of note are 
those by Brangwyn, Charles Shannon, J. Poortensar, 
G. Bellows, Jonas, eto., while the revival of woodcutting 
is represented by the work of Bibbings, Ludovic Rodo, 
sap Molly Power arc Mra. Raverat. 
‘Two original poster di 
Bide RA far igah ey F, Gregory Brown, are shown 
side with copies of the posters as published, Of 
interest are some designs for Norwich printed 
fabrics and shawls made in the carly part of last century. 
In their combination of black and purple, and use of 
jazz patterna, they strike a curiously modern note. 


Proposed Remedy for Dearth of City Offices. 

On the mation of Mr. W, W. Green, who said that 
the lack of offive accommodation in the City was 
greatly hampering our export trade, the City Corpora- 
tion on the 28th April referred to the City Lands and 
Bridge House Estates Committees the consideration 
of the question 4a to what stepa it was practicable to 
tuke to enable buildings to be carried to a greater 
height than the present reatrictions of the London 

The “ Daily Mail” Ideal Village. 

TER eee ee aan that It 1s Organising a per- 
manent exhibition to c new methods of house 
construction. Subject to a suitable site being found in 
the immediate neighbourhood of London, firma who are 
be invited to nseh opstinue cothagne te Fla Daty Med 

invited to erect specimen cottages in ily Mail 
Tdeel After the buildings have been kept open 
for public exhibition for housing authorities: and othora, 
they will be sold by suction for immediate occupation, 
The exhibition will probably be open for three months, 
so that the buildings should be available for sale by the 
winter, 

The promoters claim that the Ideal Village will be uni 
in that each Sins ean bali acheaaentct 
a different method. They state that the village will bo 
laid out by one of the greatest chimp pelted sepiohr 
in the world, and that the exhibiting Hirmes oan be 
on to secure the best architectural talont availabla to design 
their specimen cottages. 

The Ministry of Agrioultise i to be invited to show an 
Ideal Allotment as a it exhibition in the village, 
and whso an Ideal Plantation of Fruit Troes. Spanes will be 

at the disposal of the Ministry to demonstrate bee, 
poultry, and other small live-stock rearing. 


Reinstatement. 
Mr. Geonoxe Freenerice Exy, of 49 Sutherland 
Avenue, W.9, has been reinstated as Associate of tlie 
Royal Institute. 
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The Annual Elections : ae Nominations, 
The following nominations have been made, by 
members in conformity with By-law 23 :— 
dla Vice. Preside al. 


Seances-Woon; Hennent Dexcay{F.]. Nominated by 
Bydney Perks, Maz Clarke, W. Henry White, J. 


Goteh, Wm. Woodward, Herbert W. Wills, ‘David: <r 5 


Barclay Niven, Feilows, 
Aa Members of Council, 

PRaAsER: Pexcivatn Mavaice |F.j|, Nominated 6 
Henry White, Wm, Woodward, David Barclay ? 
Herbert W, Willa, George Hubbard, Max Clarke, 
Fellows; C. E. Hutchinson, Associate. 

Gi: Coantes Loverr [(F.]. Nominated Bes A E 
Richardson, 5, D, . ad, Stante- oy S gee 
Arthur Stratton, ent Hubbard, D. ay Niven, 
Herbert Wigglesworth, Fellows, 

Josern: Denssa [F.j. Nominated by J, Douglas 
Mathews, Walter J. Burrows, ges 3 Roe, Henry 
T. Gordon, F, Adams Smith, F.T. W, Goldamith, 
Percy B. Tubbs, Fe Hows. 

As Associate-Memlers of Council. 

Lownay: Rosent/4,. Nominated by Robert Atkinson, 
G. Gilbert Scott, E. Stanley Hall, M. Fletcher, 
Maurice E. Webb, Fellows: G. D. G n Hake, Eric 
R. Jarrett, Associates, 

Suarrano ; Auravs WILtiam ray Nominated by C, 
Stanley Poach, Henry Tanner, G. Topham Forrest, 
Fellows ; Frederick, H. Hiorna, E. P. Wheeler, W. T. 
Sadler, Associa s, 

Bockxer.: Leoxanp ecereeas (“LL Nominated 
Robert Atkinson, di. Gilbert Scott, E. Stanley Hall, 
Henry M. Fletcher, Maurice E. Webb, Fellows: G. 1), 
Giordon Hake, Erio BR. Jarrett, Associates, 


As Membera of the Practice Committee. 


CHATTERTOXN;: FRepEnioK [F.]. Nominated by 
W. 8. Cross, Martin &. Briggs, W. Gilm 
A. E. Richurdeon, Fellows; William E. Couch, T, 
Gordon Ellia, Kensington Gammell, déesociate a, 

UnankE; Max [¥.]. Nominated by Herbert A. Satchell, 
Fred W. Marks, ieee Perks, C. H. Brodie, Wm. 
Woodward, Fellows th Palmer, Bernard W. H. 
Seott, Associates. 

GosaLeTt: Haron Ver lieu iets Allred W 8. 
Cross, Herbert Wille, W. arch H. DB. 
Searles- Wood, Wm. Weodwank rows: W. E. 
Davidge, C. E. Hutchinson, Associates, 


Attendances at Council and Standing Committee 
Meetings, 1919-20. 


Couwnorn (15 meetings). 


Memters of Cownest,—John W. Simpson, pete aey 10; 
Prof, &. D. Adshead, Viee-Preedeal, 9; A. W, 
Fice-President, 16; Walter Cave, Vice Presiden, 12: 
E. Guy Dawber, Vice-President, 14; Henry T. Hare, Past 
Preside at, 1; Ernest Newton, B.A, Haat President, 1; Arthor 
Keen, Hon. Secretary, 14; Robert Atkineon, &: Sir John 
- Burnet, 1; Major Harry Barnes, MLT.,4;-Max Clarke, 

: H. P. Burke Downing, 12; Sir Banister Fletcher, 13; 

Ww Curtis Green, 11; coor ‘Hubbard, Ie: J. J Jones, 
0; Prof. W. EB. Lethaby, 0 : H.-Y. Lanchester, 3; -T. 
Geotfry Lucas, 7; Andrew N. Prentice, O; 0, Stanley 
Peach, 0; H. D. Searles. Wood, 15; Prof. F. M. Rimpeon, 
4;4, Gilbert Boott, ABA, 6; : Paul Waterhousar, 6. 

cea Members of Council.—Prof, Patrick itn 
Pais sage ; Horace Cubitt, 13; W, RB, Duvidge, 4; E. 

tanle Hall, tl; J. Stockdale Harrison, | 
Suliman 14, ‘sar Digby a 


Kepresafotine of Allied Societican.—H. T. Buckland, 8 : 


ae 


[8 Moy 1920 


Alfred 
OU kbar : 


c. 8: Rerington, O: J. Alfred Gotch, 3; W, Carby Hall, 0; 
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Joho 1; Llewellyn Kitehen, 4; Isaac Taylor, 7: 
H. G. Woe, i; “George Watt, 0. < 


ap ane of Architectural Deibctation. “Maurin E. 


Stakpisg ComMITtTEexs, 


Art (5 Mectings).—Fellgwa ; Ernest Newton, B.A., 0: 
a. Alfred Goteh, 0: G. ‘Gilbert Scott, ALKA. by 8. H. 
Greenslade, 0; J. J. Jonas, 0: Sir Aston Webb, P.RLA., 0; 
Halsey Ricardo, 3; Prof. F. M. Simpeon, #; Arthur Keen, 
3; H. P. Burke Downing, 0, Associates : J. B Fulton, 1 ; 
Maxwell Ayrton, 0: H. & East, 4; L. Rome Guthrie, | - 
Edwin Guan, 0; W. A. Webb, 6, "Appointed by Cowneil ; 
Walter Cave, 4; Maurine E. Webb, D.8.0., a Harry 
Redfern, 0; H. T. Buckland, 0; Walter Ta per, 0 b 

Literatare (5 Meetings). — Fellows - I. Leal Waterhouse, 
3; H. M. Fletcher, 4; Arthur Stratton, 2: E. A. Rickards, 
0; A. E, Richardson, 1; H: H. Statham, 5: CO. Harrison 
Townsend, 3; Hubert C. Corlette, 4:H. H. Wigglesworth, 
3; Louia Ambler, &. Associnica : W. Gi. Newton, 0; Praf. 
Patrick Aer Oo; A. T.. Edwards, 4; W. Henry 
Ward, 4; J. Alan Slater, 2; J. H. Worthington, 1. A p- 





ae 


Martin & H 24 
Practice (8 Meitleant -Pettecht Haare ¥. Yoo 
W. H. Atkin-Berry, 4; William G. Hunt, 6; D. Barclay 
Niven, 4; Sydney Porks, 6; F..A. Powell, 1; Herbert A. 
Batchell, Ts W. Gillbeo Sent, 6; F. W. Troup, Ll; Wm. 
Woodward, 7. Associates : Horace W. Cubitt, 8; ‘HY. 
Milnes Emerson, 7; K. Gammell, 6; H. H. Going .6:¢, 
E. Hutchinson, 4: J. Douglas Scott, 7. ported by 
Council: A. W. 5, Cros, 3; Deljssa Sosephy 3 John 
Sy tote 0; John Slater, 3; lassc Taylor, 3 
ie ice (8 Mec ectings).—Fellows - . Percy Adama, 1; 
Max Clarke, 5; A. O. Collard, &; P. M. Paaee 6; Geo e 

Hornblower, 2 ; George Hubbard, 3 ; C. Stanley Peach, : 

Henry A. Saal, 2; H. , Searles-Wood, 5 ; W. Henr ‘White, 
mc Preeanee ny c. A. Daubner, § ; G. Leonard Elkington, 
area Hall, 2; J, H, Markham, 3; Herbert “aa ed 

herd ai Digby Hesantiy 5, Appointed by Counc 





ead, 2; (). C. Hills, 2; Alan E. Munby, 
a i. 6. Watkina, 0; 4) Peanck, 7. 

i Pacteaiy Beenie R.A. [P.}, hns hud conferred 
upon ponies cat Depo de 
Leopol the King Bolgians Eit_D. 
by the University of Li ‘ 


Me. Joun Kerrre [F.], Pivsident of the Glasgow Insti 
tute of Architects, has been elected an Seotiete ortho 
Royal Scottish Academy. 


ALLIED SOCIETIES, 
Northern Branch: South Wales Institute of Architects. 


A mooting of architects from yep vera hie ete,, 
was held at Pont sy prided an the 23rd: April (Mr, Ivor P. 
Jones, President of the South Wales Institute of Architects, 
presiding), and the new Branch for the Northern District 
was formed. The sneha B Executive Committee was 
elected: Chairman, Mr. E. W. Gi. Richarda, of pera 8G 
Secretary, Mr. T. Edwin Rees, of Merthyr; Treasurer, 
Jacob Rees, of Pentre; Me mbert, Mr. J. Linwellyn Smith 
ce mint), Aberdare ; : Mr. G. Vincont Evans / Lice ndicte |, 

ontypridd; Mr. T. W. Millar, Mountain Ash; Mr. W. D. 
Morgan, Pentre : Mr. A Almond, Pontypridd ( Asaociates’ 
ntative) The representatives of the Northern 
Branch on the Council the Sonth Wales Institute of 
Architects were aleo elected as follows: Mr. FE. W. OG. 
Richards, Mr, W, 1D. Morgan, Mr, J. Llewellyn Smith, 
Mr. A. Almond. 


pounded by Council: E. Fey Maids Dawber 13 W. oe Hall, Ure 


A Ralee Toate Armoecenoe 


We are glad to be able to state that the announce- 
ment that appeared in the Jovexat of the death of 
Mr. Frank Moore Kreny, Licentiate, of Easex Koad, 
Gravesend, ‘s incorrect.. Mr. Kirby himself contra- 
dicts the stabonneant in a letter dated the 3rd inst. It 
is found that a copy of the Jovrnxan posted to Mr. 
Kirby in May last year was returned pes eee with 
the word “ Deceased" written on the wrapper. As 
notification of death is sometimes made in “way, 
there was no reason to suspect its genuineness mn the 
present case, We much regret the error and tender 
our sincere apologies to Mr, Kirby. 


Mr. Victor D. Horsburgh. 


Mr, Victor D. Horsburgh [F.], Institute Essay 
Medalliat 1907, need of burgh, who has been 
engaged for ten. ¥ haps sega designing 
the branch bu , of the Canadian Bank of Com- 
merce, has returned to spend three months’ leave 
mostly in Scotland. He has for the past two year 
been Chairman of the Toronto Chapter of the Ontario 
Association of Architects, which is a representative 
body in affiliation with the Royal Canadian Institute 
of Architecta and the Royal Institate of British Archi- 
tects. 

The I Cross s ausiiiten cenit treatment for those who 
are salle paces Thousands of sailors, soldiers, discharged 
men and civilians were benefited by the Fund during the 
War. The Fund is now suffering badly from lack of 

, and ita future is di ton the support that will 
be given by the public to the Iyory Cross Exhibition snd 
Sale arranged to take place at the B.L.BLA. Galleries, 
23, Maddox Street, W.1, May 12to sith, 1920 (from 10 to 6 
daily). Pictures of every will bo on view. 
aAndodon : le. 3c. (including tax), or by Mascot from the 
offices of the Fund, 10 New Cavendish Street, W. H.-H. 
Princese Arthur of Connaught ia President of the Exhibi- 
tion. 

Officers Wanted for Territorial Army. 


Woe are asked to announce that officert with technival 
qualifieations are urgently required for service in. tho 
Territorial Royal Engineers. Age limit on first appoint- 
ment as Second-Lieutenant up to and excluding Slat 
esiefos. Officers have only to provide themeclves wi 
service dresa. ‘Those who have not Bt penviouaky derved will 
be given o grant to meet the cost of uniform, The amount 
ie not yet fixed, but will cover all necessary expense. 
Full partioulars of servioe can be obtained on application 
to Adjutant, 4th Battalion Royal | 8nd London 
Division (T.A.), Duke of York's Headquarters, Chelsea, 


5. W. od. 
Part-Time Lectureship, 
Applications are invited for the appointment of a part- 
ean lecturer in architecture ot the Technical Institute, 
Newport (Mon.), Candidates should be qualified to ee 
peares seseree: for the eto of the RILBA. Tho 
salary offered is from £300 to £350 per annum, accord. 


to qualifications veterd mapetiencr: Applications should 
ane in immediately to the Principal. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE COUNCIL. 
Monday, 3rd May 1920. 

GOVERXMENT Restaictions on Bororme.—The 
Council unanimously endorsed the President's letter 
to The Times on this subject, and decided to take 
further vigorous mensures to protest against the 
Government's policy in regard to the building trade. 

Orrawa GovERNMENT Boitpises ComPreririox.— 
A letter was sent to the Canadian Government 
atrongly protesting against the treatment of success- 
ful competitors in the first stage of this competition, 

Ixtrer-Atmen Hovstxa Coxornss. — Professor 
S.D. Adshead, Professor Patrick Abercrombie,and Mr. 
W. Curtis Green appointed to represent the R.I.B.A. 

Tre ARCHITECTURAL AssociaTioOn.—The Council 
voted a donation of £500 to the A.A. Endowment 
Fund, in addition to the usual annual grant of £100. 

Comretirions.—The Council vetoed tho following 
competitions; Cleethorpes Peace Memorial, Arthuret 
War Memorial, Wards Hill Improvement, Batley, 
Lockerbie War Memorial, Hornsey War Memorial. 

Portrait or Atcustvs Caartes Poots.—The 
Counei! purchased for the R.16.A. Collection James 
Green's portrait of Augustus Charles Pugin, 


COMPETITIONS, 
Gatley War Memorial ; Hawick War Memorial ; Bradford- 
on-Avon War Memorial. 

The Competitions Comunittee desire to call the at- 
tention of Members and Licentiates to the fact that 
the conditions of the above Competitions are unsatis- 
factory. The Competitions Committee are in nego- 
tiation with the promoters in the hope of securing an 
amendment. In the meantime Members and Licen- 
tiates are advised to take no part in the Competitions. 


Cees Coa Memorial ; Arthuret War ener 
ar Improvement, Lockerbie War 
Memorial : parc A . 


Members and Licentiates of the Royal Inatitute of 


British Architects must not take part in the above 
competitions, because the conditions ire not in accord- 
ance with the published Regulations of the Royal 
Institute for Architectural Competitions. 
By Order of the Council, 

Tas MacAuiser, Seerefary, 





oxponenced eeahitect is ramitiedl for service in the 
slays He must. be competent to advise on all (qtestions 
onnection with building construction and able to 
initiate achemes. “The aedidutis engaged would be first 
trained in the method of construction amploved in the 
country, and thia would be followed up by a courme of 
tuition In Scantlinavia. The engagement would be for 
three years. Salary $500-§550-$000 por month 
tively for the three years (say £58, £64, £70). Candidates 
should apply in the first place to the Secretary R.I.B.A. 
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MINUTES. XII. 


At the Annual General Meeting, held Monday, 2nd “May, 
1920, ot 8 p.m.—Present - Mr. Walter Cave, Vire- President, 
in the Chair; 27 Fellows jincluding 12 mombers of the 
Councill, 86 Associates finel odion 2 members of the 
Galarinll): anid 6 Licentiates; the Minutes of the meeting 
held 12th April, having bern published in the Jovmxat, 
were token sa road, and signed aa correct. 

® decease wha announced of Arthur Ernest Billing, 
lected Associate LAs. 

The Report af the Council for the official year 1919-20 
having been formally presented and taken on read, ite 
adoption waa moved by the Chairman ani seconded by 
Professor 8. D. Adshead [¥.]. 

The Ro was then diacuseed, and the menting 
tnanime 

Reso.v ay That the Report of the Council for the 
spt ar 1919-20 be approved and adopted, 

Thewm. of CF.) mored 
"That the ancil be requested to call a public 
meeting of architecta, surveyors, Atied Gotetea cat 
ber bn interested to proton aa the press 
other ea inte te t against f] Ht 
method of applying “ olausea of the 
_ Housing Act, with ioe view of aeudiag Gel 
to the Prime Minister to paint out the national heer 
involved in such application, 

oy pe W. Wills [F.] seconded the motion. ~ 

Chairman accepted the Resolution, stating that it 
Saks ashe noch Massie’ ss Bhat ocauvetss fs ote “owrphy and 
some auch action as iv 
a tr readlution would strengthen the hands of the 
oUnel 

The Resolution was thereupon put to the meeting and 

gies eee, wean ke is 
rian form preer meeting the 
list of attendances at the Council and Standing Committes 
meetings held df the Session 

On the motion F the Chairman, a of thanks was 
passed by acclamation to Mr. A. i. Goslets | (P.] and Mr. 
Ut. E. Hutchinson (A.]for their services as Hon, Auditors, 
and the same members were nominated Hon. Anditom for 
the ensuing year 

(mn the mation: of Mr. W. Henry White F.| a hearty vote 
of thanks was passed to the Secretary and all the members 
of the staff for the excellence of their service for the 
Institute during the past year. 

The prooredings closed at 9.50. 











NOTICES. 


The FOURTEENTH GENERAL MEETING (Ordinary) 
of the Session 1919-20 will be held Monday, 17th May 1920, 
at 8 pim., for the f | purses s— 

To read the Minutes of the Meeting held Ord May 1020 ; 
formally to admit members attending for the firet time 
sinoe thoir election ; to announce the names of candidates 
nominated for election. 

To read the following Paper : 


THE TWO GREAT RAILWAY STATIONS. OF 
NEW YORK. 
By Bex J, Losscrmz, Fellow of the American 
Institute of Architects, 
Election of Members, 7th June. 
The following further nomination has been received for 
the election on Tth June :—As How. 


Prrre: Enwanp Witiam Harver, of" Gy wyk," 12 
Elms Road, Clapham Common, 'SWie a 
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Pooxs AGMICTLTORAL CoLi.cor—Camwierear PiocK. 


ARCHITECTURE IN INDTA, 
By Joun Bros [F.), Consulting Architect to the Government of India, 
Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects, Monday, 12th April, 1920, 


Fy VEE title for this paper suggested by the Royal Institute was “ Indian Architecture.” I have 
ventured to change it to“ Arelitecture in India " for special reasons. In the first place I am 

- not prepared to treat the subject from an archeological point of view. The architect is apt to 
be a bad archwologist, and vice rersa ; and however poor an attempt I may have made to supply good 
architecture, still it has been such an attempt, and 1 should be inconsistent were I to try to give you 
good archeology. Yet archwology, in a sense, is bound up with the matter. Tn the second place, it is 
out of my power to undertake more than a very partial survey. 

My object, then, ts first to try to set before you a picture of the situation to-day of architectural 
practice in India, and, secondly, to attempt to find in the more prominent points of that picture a peg 
or two on which to bang a few reflections as to tendencies which may, or may not, develop in the 
future. 

I may say at once that the arebitect's profession in the country is ‘a struggling one, which is very 
far from having yet “found itself." The modern architect ia a new thing in India. Before the 
beginning of the twentieth century, the Public Works Department, the great building agency, though 
it officially professed to recognise among its works a category of “ architectural buildings " as distinct 
from mere buildings, did not number a single professionally trained architect among its members 
When, in the year 1900, the Government of Bombay decided to create tho post of a “ Consulting 
Architect,” that government thereby inaugurated a new era, In 190] J was called upon to occupy the 
new appointment, and went to India prepared for novel experiences. But I was hardly prepared to 
find, as | goon did, how little 1 was understood what an architeet was, or what his functions were, 
Mr. Ransome followed me about two years later as “‘ Consulting Architect to the Government of India" 
(the position I now bold), and our numbers soon began steadily, if slowly, to grow, till, in 1914, they 
had reached nearly to a score. But even now, after twenty years of work, so few comparatively 
are we, so split up are we into isolated units, go little has been done in the direction of co-ordination of 
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effort, and so tied are the hands of all in the mevitable web of official red-iape, so conspicnous liv its 
absence is anything worthy of the name of a" school " "n ihe larger sense, and above all so * official ” 
(und therefore. from our point of view, uncomprehending) ts the more intelligent section of the com- 
munity—so apathetic the other—that even now I am not sure that what an architect 13 und does is 
much better, or at. any rate much more widely, understood than 1t was then. One soon met, and, alus! 
has kept on meeting, the most astoundingly crass ideas on this point, For instance, the architect 
designs—that is. makes pleasing pictures of buildings—but has no concern with the carrymg out of any 
ideas these may convey. The architect “ designs,” but tt is the ~ engineer" who builds, Again, an 
architect is concerned with only the external appearance of a building, and not with its internal 
Arrangement. Observe, itis implied that ihe interior of a building has ne appearance, and the exterior 
no arrangement! I remember onee, when the design of an important town-hall was entrusted to me, 
a building to stand in the narrow streets of a busy “ bazar,” that a message was sent me from a high 
quarter to this effeet:—“ Do ask Mr. Begg, whatever he does, to make it castellated "! Never a 
design is produced but its author is expected to define exactly to what style ttt dongs, and woe betide 
him uf his reply: betrays hesitation. No use attempting to get out of it by allusions to “ the Tronie 
order,” or similar efforts at evasive humour. An architeet is expected to be us devoid of humour, and 
as full of academic definitions, as the rest of the population. An architect, it is said, was ones demi- 
officially ordered to remove himself from the capital of a certain Government for nothing more than a 
like embarrassing display of humour. (Will young aspirants for Indian careers please note eurefully, 
for information and guidance ?) 

Again, the country bristles with amatenr architectural éritics, whose dicta are deferred to in exact 
ratio to their place on the “ Royal Warrant of Precedence.” The opinion of a civilian of over twelve 
years’ standing, or, say, of a Lieutenant-Colonel, will outweigh that of any architect even on an arehi- 
tectural point. A full Colonel's, or a Collector's, will make or mar the snecess of ‘oe cathedral. A 
‘General—above, say, the rank of Brigadier—certamly a Lientenant-Governor, may blast the reputation 
of an architect-member of the Royal Academy. Did a Viceroy frown—tut fortunately they are an 
amiable people. Viceroys—I trenible to think of the result: a Viceregal frown at full power might 
sorely cause the very stones themselves of Conduit Street to fly to powder, spite of the intervenmg 
thousands of miles, India, you see, is nothing if not feudal. Sinee the downfull of the Russian and 
‘Teutonic Fanpires, it is, perhaps, the last stronghold of feudaham on earth—a saying by no means 
entirely in India’s disparagement, at any rate from the architect's pomnt of view. | 

This id a digression. 1 was tempted, and-I fell. It is, however, intended 'to emphasise the fact 
that the architect in India is handicapped at the outset by u universal ignorance of his functions, and 
by apathy as to his aims, such as you at home have no conception of. He has no track cut for nm, no 
ruils laid for him. He must lay his own mils as he goes along, hewing his way through a jungle of 
prejudice, misconception, scant appreciation, and ever jealousy. He is beset by temptations, to“ play 
to the gallery,” to take the fatal line of least resistance, to turn to this side or that, rather than follow 
the direct lead of the “Mistress Art." | | 

And yet there is no country m the world where you see building operations more in evidence than 
Indin. Nowhere are the erection of new buildings and the alteration and adaptation of existing ones 
m_re light-heartedly undertaken. Nowhere, ] think, are those forces of change anid development that 
find’ an outward expression in building openitions more active. _ Nowhééo are materials more plentifal, 
and also labour—of a sort, No conntry m the world has « more inipesing architectural heritage from 
pest afes. Nowhere, in short, re there at the present day Sth mkny vircumstances pointing to oppor- 
tunities forthe architect of energy and capacity, Yet, in all that vast continent, inhabited by over 
$00 millions of our follow-subjects, the number of really qualified architects is under twenty in Govern- 
ment service, and a somewhat smaller number in private practice! From the above, in comparison 
to similar data as te other countries in the world, I think that, without over-valuing the profeszion to 
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which the imajority of us In this room belong, any expert manipulator of statistics might work out a 
fairly exact index-number representing India's place among nations in the orderof modern civilisation ! 

_ And now, how can I give you an account of what architects have done during the period to which 
I have alluded, without running to tedious length on the one hand, or reading a bald, and equally 





a ciel 
New Secarramat, Cocxen, Horan STREET, Catourra. 


tedious, catalogue on the other ? Speaking for the Government architects, I may say that we have 
all been extremely busy, and the mere aggregate of our executed works, if paid for at EE, 
professional rates, would certainly have cost the public exchequer in fees a great deal more—to put it 
with studied mildness—than it has actually cost in salaries and office expenses. If the mass of our 
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unexeeuted designs were added, a total would be reached that would be somewhat staggering. Sim- 
larly, from instances of which I know, it could, T honestly believe, be shown that our employment, in 
place of the old departmental process, has led to actual savings to Government such as would alone 
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justifyit. Its architeets have heen chea ptoGovernment. Have they, at the same time, been siceess- 
ful in avoiding the attribute proverbially associated with cheapness? Of that, Gentlemen, it is neither 
for me, nor, if | may say so, for you to be the judges. We, naturally, believe our work has been good, 
and are personally interested in having it so acknowledged. You, on the other hand, as representing 
the private profession, and being therefore presumably conscientious objectors on principle to the 
official architect, are suspect of prejudice in a contrary direction. (1 should like to step aside here into 
4 parenthesis to say that I deprecate the application to India of the principle that objects to official 
architects. IT should like to assure you—but you won't believe me—that public mentality is of so 
peculiar a structure in India that the profession will never begin to make headway there in private 
practice till Government not only introduces it in the person of the official architect—it has already 
done so—but teaches the Indian public how and what to think of it by an even more extended and 
flattering demonstration of its own appreciation than it may have been understood to entertain hitherto. 
T grant you good reason for your principle in England. Here it is sound in the best interests of archi- 
tects, of the publie, and of the work that concerns both. Not so in India—not yet, anyhow, by a long 





NEW J0poESs Cornt. HeNanna., 


way. As has been the case with all other professions which have “ caught on” in India, the way 
in that country will never be elear and free for the adequate private profession, which I should like 
to see established, till the position of the Government architects has become stronger, and so yields 
many more official pioneers to clear il. That is the truth, believe it or nob.) 

To go back, it is probable that you, gentlemen of the Royal Institute, and T are both equally 
interested parties in the question of the quality of our work in India. And, in so far as you may not 
be so, it would still be incorrect for you to judge our work by the only standards you have, those of 
Home, You and we, however and moreover, are doubtless at one in our reluctance to submit the point 
to the verdict of any mere lay authority, Therefore there seems to he nothing for it but that we should 
leave the matter to the judgment of a posterity sufficiently remote and sufficiently in possession (let us 
hope) of a just standard. : | 

So far, I do not claim that we have done more than pioneer work. We have been feeling our way 
in the dim licht of dawn, asit were. Each one of us has been toiling away independently in our several 
provinees and spheres. We have had little opportunity to meet and compare notes. Wisely or other- 
wisely, a5 you might judge, could all the cireumstanoes be put before you, it has been decided that 
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co-ordination of effort was not expedient to be attempted. Therefore our work has been of the nature 
of a number of sporadic exper:ments, the keynote in each case being derived from the individual's 
reading of specific conditions (and it is remarkable how these can vary in a big area like India) such as 
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those of climate, materials, labour, surroundings and the purposes of the particular building. For 
instance, the two large towns, Calcutta and Bombay, sound totally different notes to the architect. 
Bombay is energetic, exuberant, sparkling, breezy, and has building stone of many kinds and colours. 
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Calcutta is calm, respectable, orthodox, and its leading materials are brick and plaster. A massive 
(apparently) type of Classic renaissance, by no means to be sneered at, early asserted itself there, and 
has retained its hold unshaken by comparatively recent outbreaks of a travesty of it. A similar 
expression, in spite of early brick and plaster examples by the Portuguese, never took kindly to the 
atmosphere of Bombay, which remained to a greater extent style-free, with, however, a somewhat 
licentious leaning to experiments in the Gothie manner, after it had realised ite wealth in building 
stones. On your dyspeptic days you are apt to find Caleutta’s architecture dull and smug—Bombay’ 4 
bumptious, even riotous. In your more genial moments you might apply the adjective “ sane” to 
Calcutta, and to Bombay “ vital.” 

The Madras note, again, is less easy to eum up. A word expressive of a position somewhere 
between Calcutta and Bombay might do it. But Madras town is only just beginning to wake up to 
snodern metropolitan life, and has barely got to the point that the other two cities reached fifty years 
ago, Every town, every country district in India, has its own individual note, its own variety of 
conditions of climate, materials, labour and race peculiarities, ete. 

T am now going to show you a few pictures of work by our architects in different paris of India. 
Unfortunately an undue proportion of them is of buildings by myself, but at short notice I have not 
been able to get the photographs I should have desired. I should have liked, moreover, to show you 
some of the works of private men, of Messrs. Stevens and Gregson of Bombay, foringtanee. This firm 
bave done work all over India, and their mode of handling work in Bombay, Caleutta and elsewhere 
would have illustrated the pomt I have just heen dwelling on as to the different keynotes of places,* 

There is one very important result of the employment of architects which can hardly be gauged 
by the most copious exhibition of building-pholographs which I could possibly have put before you. 
but which I regard as not the least of our achievements in a country that is the slowest to move, and 
the most difficult in the world to impress. TIT claim it to be due to the architects that there hag of late 
years been a verv marked progress in building craft in certain specific directions. First, there has been 
an improvement in the making and handling of bricks. We were dismayed to how little regard 
there was to those qualities in a brick which the architect looks to. Hardly one man in a thousand, of 
the many thousands engaged in building, knew the exact size of a brick, or what gauge it would build 
to. Time after time I have had to recast the half-inch details of buildings because of misleading 
information, and the discovery that the bricks could not, after all, be worked to the gauge agreed upon. 
That has become a thing of the past, and in most places of importance you can now rely on the data 
given you. Also, something has been done to standardize sizes. Again, the practice in handling 
bricks was hopeless. In Caleutta, for example, the bricks, none too shapely at that, were made some 
miles up the nver. They were carted down to the waterside, und there damped in heaps. Thence 
they were flung anyhow into barges and brought down to Caleutta, flung on shore, again flung into 
carts, and finally dumped once more at the building. Needless to say, after all this, they had no 
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arnses left—but that was not thought to matter —all the more key for plaster, or, if a brick-faced 
effect were desired, the wall-surface was patched with mortar, then evenly coloured, and the whole 
beautifully tuck-pointed with neat white lines! Naturally, the architects would have none of this, 
and the result, after much pegging away, has been seen in very marked improvements all round. I 
have in later years seen in India the best brickwork done that has come to my notice anywhere. 

Similarly with stonework. here are no finer quarries or better raw material in the world than in 
India, But we found them indulging in the most slipshod methods of work. Jointing hopelessly 
wrong, work built half-finished and dressed afterwards, &c. 1 believe we have taught the Indian 
building trade a wrinkle ortwoin masonry, There used to be a most heart-breaking trick in use on the 
Bombay side. In finishing eut-stonework they would paint it all over with a wash of lime mixed with 
dust of the stone itself, obliterating not only dirt and mortar-stams but joints, tool-marks and other 
little “ blemishes" as well! ‘The effect, till a monsoon or two had played on it, was that of rather 
roughly-done plaster-work, You may still find some of this art in progress, but not so much as formerly. 
It is the same with carpentry, joinery, wrought-iron, painter and glazier work, paper-hanging, &e., even 
down to the making of furniture and carpets. Moreover, we have done something to bring about the 
substitution of the plaster ceiling for the canvas and match-boarded ones of old time. 

I may say here that I have found the Indian workman to be exceedingly intelligent and resourceful, 
also tractable and amenable to sympathetic treatment. His faults he chietly in his training, or the 
wantofit. Heis apt to beslipshod, careless and Inaccurate. But show him that you are intelligently 
interested in his work, that you won't pass bad work and ure ready to appreciate good ; let him see 
that you can respect his personality, and at the same time that you can teach him something, and he 
soon brings to bear his own interest and his readiness to learn. He soon acquires the habit of sharpen- 
ing his toola, of regarding the sixteenths of an inch, of taking pains and pride in his work. Tike all 
mankind, he shies at methods new to him ; but keep at him, and his intelligence, tractability and appro- 
bativeness will soon bring him along to your side. When in Bombay I once worked out a method of 

constructing domes and domed vaults in brickwork, the merit of which was that no centering of Any 
kind was required, to the great advantage of the work in economy as well as strength. The Bombay 
brick-masons had never dreamed of such a thing, and there was fora time like to be a strike on a small 
seale. But I stood firm, and found four bricklayers who consented to try. A small hemispherical 
dome, of about 20 feet diameter, was suceessfally completed, and subsequently others on a larger scale. 
Ihave had similar domes built by my method all over India up to a diameter of 50 feet without difii- 
culty or mishap, and could now undertake to build one anywhere up to 60 feet, or even more. Indeed, 
there appears no limit within reason to which the method is not applicable. Prejudice has been quite 
overcome, and the method may be said to be the accepted one in the P.W.D. for the construction of 
such work, which is of considerable applicability to the uses of India. When I hear the Indian work- 
man disparaged on the ground of hia undue conservatism, untractableness and unadaptability, I always 
think of my brick domes. He is all night if you take him in the right way. 

While on this point I would again allude to what [ mentioned before as one of the chief disabilities 
of the architect in India—namely, the prevailing stupid idea that he has no concern with or responsi- 
bility for the constraction of his buildings. It is easy to see how such an impression arose. In the days 
before there were any modern architects, the Public Works engineers and their satellites, with a certain 
number of retired Puble Works men and others in private practice, did all the work. ‘The need for the 
architect was first realised in the sphere of “ design,’’ and it was for that function that he was first 
imported, as a so-called ‘* specialist in design." Henee the title of * Consulting Architect " borne its 
the Government men. The private architects have met the difficulty (without disturbing the im 
pression) by styling themselves * Architects and Engineers.’ That does not mean that they claim to 
be more skilled than the average architect in the pursuit of “ x" (though every architect in India 
should be rather above the average in that respect, if only because his work has to run the gauntlet 
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to a greater extent than at Home of the wholesome criticism of engineers), but just that they supervise 
building operations as well as prepare designs. But the Government men—who constitute the majo- 
rity, both in number and, [ think I may say, in qualifications—are still, with one exception, regarded 
as “ desion specialists." As a result their influence is restricted. They do not come sufficiently into 
touch with material and work, and so even the function of their design-specialism suffers. The one 
exception, 1 am rather proud to say, I myself was instrumental in bringing about. I was permitted, 
while in Bombay, to add executive fonctions to my “ paper " ones, and these, considerably extended, 
the Bombay architect still enjoys. Asa result it can hardly be demed that the standard of work is now 
higher in Bombay than anywhere else in India, and the architect's position there is the only one so far 
which is on a reasonably satisfactory basis. Elsewhere in India the disability still obtains, and is 
specially harmful in so far as it restricts our touch with the workpeople. I have nothing to say against 
those, the engineers and their satellites, who undertake the actual supervision of work. But surely it 
is reasonable that their touch cannot be the same, cannot be 50 sympathetic, so inspiring to the crafts- 
man, as that of the architect, or which proceeds from him. It may be efficient from certain points of - 
view, but it cannot but be cold, cold. To Jook for the best results from an architect in those conditions 

is Something like expecting a violinist to do himself justice while playing with gloves on. If India is to 
be saved from some of the evils that have crept into the building crafts at home, if she is to enjoy the 
blessings of having her industrial life on a sound basis—namely, that on which a man is able to work not 

only for adequate wages, but for the interest and joy of the work itself—as I think she might (and we 
in Kurope to-day can well realise what a benefit to the tone of the whole community's life that would 

inean—little short of a road to the cure of all social ills), the architect's gloves and other fetters at 

any rate will have to be laid aside, 

If I were asked to say what it is that differentiates the architect's attitude towards the work of the 
craftsman from that of other professional work-controllers, I should be inclined to reply that it is just 
that enthusiastic feeling for and interest in the work for ita own sake, the material, texture, toolwork 
and handling, each for its own sake, bringing out and at the same time feeding on a like feeling and a 
like interest on the part of the workman. One has seen this, of course, in other work-controllers as 
well—in engineers, for instance, particularly mechanical engineers—but seldom, I think, to the same 
extent asin the architect. In him it is (or should be) bred in the bone. And nothing is more hopeless 
in relation to craft than the mere fonclionnaire attitude that is apt to be induced by Indian official life. 
From this, I believe, the architect, even the official architect, usually remains free, because and in 60 
far as his own proper architect's attitude has in his case “ got there" first. On these grounds I 
seriously elaim for the architect that he has possibilities of becoming in India a real force towards 
industrial and social well-being, provided he be given a fair field and—well, just a little favour ! 

I won't dwell further on these matters of practical polities. Let us turn to what is to me by far 
the most enticing consideration connected with the architect's position in India, the consideration, 
namely, of what ought to be his architectural policy, if [ may use the expression, what ought tobe his 
guiding principle in finding the key-note of his architectural expression, by which the suitability of the 
latter for the soil of India is to be judged. About the time of the initiation of the great Delhi project 
this question assumed some of the dimensions of a controversy. I do not wish to revive the eontro- 
versy, at least in its former application to Delhi. In that application the matter has been handed aver 
to the distinguished architects entrusted with the work. It is for them to produce their own solution 
in that particular and very special case, and for us to wait till we have seen the conorete expression of 
that solution—to wait longer, in fact, till something of the test of time and use has been applied, 
befora we vanture to become critics. But I wish to take this opportunity to put the question in its 
purely general application to this representative meeting of my professional brethren, with a view to 
seeing if it be possible to arrive at a general principle or prineiples that may be of assistance to the rank 
and file of us, who are not yet distinguished architects, but who are already practising in India, and who 
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are likely to do so in mereasing numbers in the future. I feel strongly that we are in some need 
of euch a lead—that its absence keeps the sum of our scattered activities from becoming a genmne 
“movement.” I feel that the time haa come when we ought to agree on a definite architectural 
policy. 

Ladmt that the point is « controversial one—but that makes it only the more interesting. There 
would appear to be two schools of thought on the matter. One sehool holds that we should do in 
India as the Romans did in every country whereon they planted their conquerimg foot. We British, 
they say, Should take our architecture with us, along with the law, order, justice and Western culture, 
which it is our glory to give to India, and that architecture should embody an expression of these 
things. This sehoo! depreeates all revivalist experiments. Let the work of the past stand as the 
memorial of the past. Let our work of the present stand to future ages as the memorial of our rule 
under the British Raj. 

The only other school which has so far found a voice points to the acknowledged fact that av 
uninterrupted living tradition in architecture exists to-day, linking the present, direct with the past in 
India alone, perhaps, among all countries of the world. It contends that the true policy ought to be 
to shun all imported forms and ideas and imported architects alike, but to foster and feed the existing 
living tradition by the agency of the men—eall them what you will, native architects, stapathis, mistrys, 
eraftsmen—with whom that tradition resides. It emphasises the need for action calculated to maintain 
the tradition in view of the fact that the latter is actually dying out for want of sustenance. 

There is mueh to be said for both points of view, divergent though they may appear to be. For 
my part I find myself in some agreement with each, and yet in about equal disagreement with each. 
Neither, 1 think, quite covers the ground. After close on twenty years of study of the problem on the 
spot (and it is not.one which can be mastered except by actually living with it and watching it in 
relation to all the ordinary daily architectural needs, as it were, of the country), the position to 
which I find myself to have leanings is one exactly intermediate between the two. Stated briefly, it 
ig this. Let the architect take to India all of his real principles, all of his technical skill both in 
design and in execution, all the essence of his training, but nothing more. There let him set himself to 
anew pupilace, and study India’s indigenous forms and expressions in relation to the general con- 
ditions he there finds. Let him absorb these forms and expressions into his consciousness, until, with- 
out abandoning one essential of his earlier training, he cun, as it were, not only speak, but also think 
architecturally in an indigenous manner. Then, and not till then, let him tackle the problems of 
design for specific conditions, and he will find he can arrive at a solution at once indigenous and 
architecturally sound, modern and vital. 

The first school I mentioned (shall we call it the Roman school?) founds, I think, on somewhat of 
amisapprehension. [tis arguable that we never did conquer India at all in the Roman sen3e. Surely 
ours Was more a commercial than a military conquest, and perhaps more a cultural than either, And 
even Hf the onginal conquest had been a military one, surely now, in 1920, there is seen to be no room 
in the world for a military empire, such as the kind of architecture advocated would typify, even in the 
Orient. Our object is not—not now, at any rate (I doubt if it ever was}— merely to hold India, not even 
merely to govern it. Is it not rather to assist India to learn how to govern herself? Would not any 
monument, however great as a work of art, that asserted the idea of the conquering heel of a superior 
race, and that therefore branded the people as of a subject race—would not that go far to defeat our 
object ? And how can you expect a mode of architectural expression evolved under different skies 
(iteelf the outcome of repeated revivals) and in totally different conditions to settle down comfortably 
in any country, especially one with a tradition of its own? Surely the foundation, the texture, the 
ultimate quality, the accent, of all architectural expression lies in the craftsmanship. Can we train 
the Indian erafts anew, and teach them to assimilate our accents ? We should get only that horrid 
thing called “ chee-chee""! Has any craft im the past ever really been so trained ? Does 
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not rather train itself? Look at the Greoo-Bactrian sculpture. Vor a century after Alexander's 
invasion of Northern India the Greeks tned to train the Indian eraftemen to catch the Greek accent, 
and what do we get ? At its best a watery imitation of Greek—hybrid, Eurasian. 

So we come to the second, the crafteman, or “ «swadeshi ” 
échool, and | ask you is it a working proposition that modern 
India sheuld “fmd herself" arehitecturaliy without the 
assistance of architects? The indigenous craftsmen are a 
simple people, all unversed in the ways of modern life; they 
have the most rudimentary business ideas. Time could not 
be of the essence of any contract with them, nor could more 
than an approximation—aif that—in matters of cost. The 
thing is unworkable in the business age in which we find 
ourselves. I fear that the experiment which this school ad- 
yvocated would be more likely finally to Hill out the livingness 
of the mdigenous tradition, tenuous as that has Sesame 
through comparative neglect, than to give it a new lease of 
hfe, just as you would run the nsk of killmg a man in an 
advanced state of starvation were you prematurely to set 
before him a fullmeal. Therefore I maintain that the plan I 
suggest 1s the only one. We can't do without the architect, 
and at present, till India is in a position to produce indigenous 
architects, we can't do without the imported British architect, 

Serer asad Any Fue ah eee But every lover of India, and of architecture, will be with 

VALLEY, Peswawan. me In wishing Lo speed Lhe day when that country shall pro- 

duce her own architects, and shall have a strong, healthy, 

indigenous profession of her own. It is for that indigenous profession of the future that it behoves us 

to prepare the way, and to set the tune. I would have every architectural effort tested by the 

question : “ How will this fit in with the scheme of the future? Does it contnbute anything to the 
carrying on of India’s architectural tradition, or does it not ? 

Now there is the question of how far it is possible for a modern British architect to find materials 
from the still living tradition in which he can express himself fully and freely, without detriment to the 
modernness of his work. I think he can if his mind is sufficiently open and unprejudiced, and if he 
knows how to look for his matenal. I do not think that one could study the work of Ahmedabad, 
Champanir and Bijapur without finding sugpestions for the treatment of most parts of a modern Indian 
building for any purpose whatever. More, I do not think an architect could study those works at all 
exhaustively, or for any considerable period, without feeling himself in tune with their builders, and 
inspired to create as they were and as they did. And if the tradition is living, as I assert it is. as has 
been admitted, and as I think you will agree, is not that cireumstance a guarantee of its possibilities 
on its own soil ? 

Tsuppose I shall have Kipling’s * East is Kast, and West is West, and wever the twain shall meet " 
hurled at me. Gentlemen, with all respect to a great writer, that is pure nonsense. It used to be 
considered a muldly risjué witticisam to ask: “ What is it that a man can do, but a woman can't?” 
the answer being * Ride a bicyele.” That is now nonsense, however true it may have been ones. 
Believe me, East and West are meeting, and have got to meet, and to bring about the meeting Is one 
of the chiaf justifications for our being in India. We may like it or not; we may close our eyes to all 
the various issues involved in that meeting, some of which may appear to us now az unthinkable, or, 
without closing our eyes to them, but still deeming them unthinkable, we may construct from them 
cogent arguments against the meeting. But we can't hold back the tide, and the tide of the world’s 
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history has turned, and is now flowing towards all manner of once unthinkable untications, agreements 
and meetinge—that among them, and by no means the moat difficult among them—certainly so far as 
the doniain of architecture is concerned. For the principles of art are universal, and it is these that 
five us our common meeting-ground in architecture. 

{ feel that there exists in India an opportunity—or at any rate that some of the ingredients of an 
opportunity exist for the architect—such as is to be found nowhere else in the world. This unique 
thing, the survival of a living tradition of eraftamanship, and the other pecuhar conditions to which 
T have alluded, are among these ingredients. The opportunity [ mean is one for the architect to pro- 
duce living moder architecture. However inspired your design, have you not timeand again despaired 
of finding your craftsmen (under our Western system) in full sympathy ? How often has not one seen 
a fine conception that “ doesn’t just come off " for want of the true cratismen's note? And this where 
the ideas of the design are not foreign to the country of the workpeople. But in India, provided you 
yourself have absorbed the indigenous tradition, and have designed in the spirit of tt, there are the 
craftsmen ready and waiting for you, able to grasp your mtentions at a glance, and to render your 
details, not merely intelligently, but with something of the same mspiration that bore upon you in 
concciving the work. A building so conceived, and zo carried out, might achieve what should be the 
ideal for great architecture, an embodiment of the working of a great corporate mind, of which mind 
that of the architect is but the co-ordinating part, the tenor bell (if I may borrow a phrase froma 
distineuished fellow architect) sounding through the whole earillon: In such a building might be 
recaptured the spirit of the guilds of old. 

Gentlemen, I do not think that the plan I am recommending is to be called a compromise. ‘T'rne, 
it takes a middle position between the two schools of thought—but an uncompromising one. A com- 
promise is something you agree to less extreme than what your own convictions. would demand, a 
patched-up agreement in which each party forgoes somewhat of his full aime. If adherents of either 
of the extreme positions in the present case were to accept my plan as a measure of expediency, though 
stall thinking their own way the best, and regretting their mability to earry it, that would be « com- 
promise. But if they, or if anyone else (as in my own case), accept it without such reservation, and on 
the convicbhon that 1t inherently a better way than either extreme, then that is no compromise, but 
4 definite fresh position. This is the day of just such uncompromising middle positions in everything. 
It is not the day forextremes. After all, does the maintenance of extreme positions not largely depend 
on inertia and, above all, on bad temper? The first school of thought to which I have alluded might 
be said to be akin to autocracy, to military imperialism ; the second to—well, bolsheviem! My way 
is rather on the lines of a sane democracy. 

And now a brief summary. Modern architectural practice in India was a comparatively negligible 
quantity till at the beginning of the century it received a fillip from Government's action in initiating 
the recruitment to the Public Works Department of architects from Home. It is still w slight affair 
compared to the vast opportunities which the country should, and could, afford. Vor « great number 
of years—I think for perhapsa generation—it will require careful nursing; during which time everything 
will depend on the lead whieh Government, with the Government architects, gives to the public of 
India with respect to the profession. The public has to be taught the value of the architect's services 
before the way is clear and free for the growth and progress of a private profession in the country ; 
but it will assuredly take its line from Government in this, as it bas done in the case of every other 
profession which has become established in India. I predict a gréat future for architecture and archi- 
tects out there, and great benefits therefrom to the industries and to the public generally ; but how soon 
that will begin to be Iam unable to say. That depends on many matters of which the strings are 
partly held by Government, partly by the architects themselves. 

A living tradition of craftsmanship and design still exists in India in a somewhat feeble state of 
vitality ; and our aim should be to keep that alive, to foster it and give it a new lease of life. In it are 
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the germs of India’s future architecture, an indigenous architecture by indigenous architects, The 
métier of the British architect now should be to act foster-mother to the infant growth. To this end 
the clearest thinking is necessary at the present time; and this Institute and its members, by their 
sympathetic interest, can give powerful aid in buildmg up a body of professional opinion on right and 


helpful lines. 


DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER. 
Mr. Jonx W. Sorpsox, President, in the Chair. 


The PRESIDENT said they had listened to an 
extremely interesting paper. Mr. Begg had asked 
whether they would give him some definite ruling as to 
the line that anarchitect in India should take—should 
he insist on the role of the conqueror and inflict his 
style on other people, or should he take there simply 
his training, his techmical knowledge, his science, and 
adapt these to the style of the country he was working 
in! Mr. Begg had really answered the question him- 
self. He had shown his illustrations in chronological 
order, and this had enabled them to see not only the 
work of the architects, but to see the evolution of John 
Begeg—and « very excellent and satisfactory evolution 
it had been. They saw him-starting with his purely 
European ideas, which were excellent in themselves, 
but which did not seem to fit the surroundings very 
well: and then they «aw him developing and oe 
his way, until he came into'a clean study of black an 
white. This, after all, was all one wanted there, be- 
cause in that country the aun emphasised detail to 
auch an extent that the less there was of it, and the 
slighter it was in relief, the more effectively it told, and 
they got the broad simple compositions which were 
applauded when thrown upon the sereen. He could 
not remember the names of those which had given him 
the greatest pleasure, but one wag a hospital building, 
ancther a great mass of brick and « long plain range 
of plaster above it, which was perfectly excellent, Mr. 
Begg could not have hit upon a better solution of the 
difficulty of treating Indian architecture for the quasi- 
Indo-European requirements. Before calling upon 
Mr. James Ransome to move a vote of thanks he 
would first ask Mr, Cram, their distinguished Cor- 
responding Member from America, to say a few words. 

Mr. RALPH ADAMS CRAM, D.Litt. [Hon. Corr. 
M.| said he found himself so absolutely in accord with 
Mr. Bege's final conclusions in the matter of the atti- 
tude of the architect in India towards Indian archi- 
tectural problems that there seemed hardly anything 
he could add. [t was indeed a happy wea of Mr. 
Bee's to show the buildings in chronological order— 
they seemed to see reminiscences of styles gradually 
growing up through those styles, and they found that, 
in the end, he had achieved style iteelf. And was not 
that the great object of architecture—the getting away 
from styles as such and the achievement of actual 
style? Style was so much a greater thing than thestyles 
which we Imew historically. It was true we had to go 
back to those constantly in order that we might obtain 


the port dappei, but we went back to the arechi- 
tectural styles finding what the real qualities were 
and eliminating, little by littl, the more or less aoci- 
dental qualities of the styles themselves, and eo getting 
down to the fundamentals of style. Therefore it 
seemed that in the work which Mr. Begg showed to- 
wards the end we had real style, and that was what 
architects were stiving for, though only too often, he 
thought, they contented themselves with achieving 
a more or leat accurate reproduction of some past 
historic style. That, of course, was a thing which was 
a greater danger in America than-here, becanse in 
Americn there was so little in the line of architectural 
continutty, American architects were bound to build 
up something new for themselves and, naturally, they 
went back to one style or another as their desire might 
lead them, and in as far as they succeeded in repro- 
ducing that style accurately and creditably they felt 
they had succeeded.. He was putting it in the 
resent tense, but it should be in the past tense, 
cause in the last fifteen or twenty years there had 
been &n increasing realisation of the fact that they 
must get away from this copying of English Georgian, 
or English Gothic, or French Renaissance, or Italian 
iksance, or Whatever it might be, and achieve for 
themselves some consciousness of what really con- 
stituted the fundamental style that had expressed 
itself in the different architectural styles with which 
they were familiar. And he would go a step farther. 
He was not sure but that that was the problem which 
confronted us in this day and generation when we 
found before ts the necessity of the rebuilding of 
civilisation on the ruins of the civilisation that, 
for good or for ill, had passed. We were bound 
to go back and to learn the cultural and the 
civic styles of society in the past all we could that 
would be of assistance to us in the rebuilding of a new 
culture, a new civilisation, But. if we contented our- 
selves with those narrow and limited archmological 
forms, we should produce nothing except a chimera, 
4 thing in whieh there was no real vitality, Through 
a study of those elements in past history which had 
produced a great civilisation, we might perfectly woll 
achieve the style of real civilisation: and, having 
achieved that, we could go forward content with the 
future that would open out before us, He was only 
arguing againat what waa showing itself in America, 
pethaps here too—the inclination to return to the 
arch ological exactness of the past for the foundations 
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on which they were to build. And he waa king 
alao for that recognition of the real quality of funda- 
mental style which had existed in civilisation and in 
culture, as it had existed in all the arts of the past.* 
Mr. JAMES RANSOME | F.], in moving a vote of 
thanks for the Paper, said; To me as Mr, Begg's 
predecessor in the office he holds, this subject ts 
naturally of intense interest, and it ia with very great 
sutisfaction that [ have witnessed upon the screen 
evidence of the splendid progress mare in the archi- 
tecture of India since | slieauiled my appointment 
some thirteen vears ago, From the examples of the 
work he has shown us it is clear that he is to be con- 
gratulated not only wpon his own designs, but, what is 
perhaps of greater importance, his influence upon the 
esigns of others. It ts with the greatest concern that 
[ hear rumours that his appointment is to be abolished, 
and my fears in this respect are not lessened when he 
tells us that there is a lack of co-ordination and united 
effort amongst the Government architects practising 
in India. I have a lively recollection of my sense of 
isolation from mv fellow architects, and of my in- 
ability to discuss with those who knew and understood 
our aims and razon d'ére, and, until during the latter 
part of my service [ had the good fortune to work 
under the direction of Sir Lionel Jacob, who Tam glad 
to see is with us to-night, it & no exaggeration to say 
that I was wesociated with no one in authority 
equipped with sufficient intelligent interest in archi- 
tecture to further the cause which [ had at heart, | 
remember my consternation when it was pointed out 
to mé that the cone-shaped roof of my design for the 
Simla Bandstand could not be constructed as it 
afforded no space forthe “ 16 steel roof principals es- 
sential to ite support,’ and [am unlikely to forget o 
certain official note which pathetically asked Why can- 
not the Consulting Architect leave construction alone? 
[ am sometimes doubtful whether we ourselves may 
not be to blame for the public's misconception of our 
helpfulness. Are we not sometimes inclined to accen- 
tuate the ethics of our Art rather than its practical 
nse, and is it not conceivable that our critica would be 
more tolerant of us as-efficient constructor of form 
rather than as fnshionable dressmaker! It is dis- 
appointing to hear that ignorance und apathy in 
Indian architecture which were natural enough twenty 
years ago have not made way fora wider knowledge of 
and sympathy with the subject, but if this is the case 
it would seem that the time has not yet arrived for the 
abolition of the only official qualified to assist and co- 
ordinate the efforts of the various provincial Govern- 
ment architects scattered over the country. Mr. 
w asks what should be the guiding principle of 
architectural expreasion in India, and it seems to me 
that the answer b—Utility. Some months after my 
arrival in India, and after I had acquainted myself 
with u vast number of its buildings of all ages and in 
all parts, I was asked the same question, and on my 


* Mr, Craan’s further remarks a this meeting am in the 
JoveNat for 24th April, p. 205. . reported in the 
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expressing the opinion that the future development of 
our Indian architecture must be along Anglo-Indian 
lines | was instructed not to put up any mongrel 
buildings in that country.- Caleutta should be Clasaic, 
Bombay Gothic, Madras Saracenic, Rangoon Re- 
naissance, and soon. I have never regretted these 
instructions, aa they forced upon me a task 1 should 
not otherwise have undertaken—that of attempting 
mo adapt each of the known styles of architecture to 
our requirements in India, an attempt which con- 
firmed me in m¥ suspicion that one and all were 
unsuited tye the purpose, for conditions in India 
am such that any attempt at conformity with 
the laws of style is pre<loomed to failure. A 
thoughtfu study of modern Indian buildings. dis- 
closes the fact that as these have deperted from 
tradition so have they approached to excellence. 
Witness the designs of the Government buildings at 
new Delbi, in which the architects have availed them- 
selves to the full of that freedom from tradition which 
Indian conditions demand. ‘There is little evidence 
to show that the Mohammedan invaders were con- 
cerned that their architecture should stand to future 
tes an ain example of their rule in India, or that they 
fostered and fed its livin traditions, but it is certain 
that by their insistence upon their own methods of 
construction and by their intelligent employment of 
such practices aa they found in the country they ar- 
rived at results which neither thev nor the people they 
had conquered could have achieved apart. Let us 
follow their example, and while giving to India of 
our best, avail ourselves of any useful suggestion she 
has to offer us, then perhaps some day we may achieve 
something which may bear comparison with the Ta) 
Mahal, 

Sir LIONEL JACOB, K.C.5.1,, m seconding the 
vote, said that he was an engineer, not on archi- 
tect. Between architects and engineers, even in this 
country, he understood, there had sometimes been a 
little friction ; but that was nothing to the antagon- 
ism Which obtained at one time in India, For 
a century the public works of India—engineenng 
and architectural—had been at first entrusted to the 
military engineer, the old Bengal, Bombay and Ma- 
dras engineers Of the Honourmble East India Com- 
pany s service. They were military engineers: who 
went out to the country as mere boys, 16 and 17 years 
of age. One could realise how littl they knew of 
either engineering or architecture, and if they did 
not do worse it was because there were ginnts in 
those days, orelse because the system of selection was 
very good. The system may have been good hecatse 
the men were nominated from the right class, and, 
though they started os bovs, once they found rhem- 
selves in positions of high responsibility they soon 
found their feet. At any mite, some of them were 
giants. They did not do their architecture well; butit 
was surprising that they did notdo worse, They were 
followed, in the course of time, by civilengineers. It 
was felt that the country wanted men with higher 


scientific and technical training, so the civil engineers 


were introduced. They were about 25 years of ago, 
and had had a longer course of education. But in 


the matter of architecture they were perhaps worse. 


They had learned a little of architecture, and thoaght 







they knew éverything about it. Perhaps the defini- 
tion that “‘ Engineering is the science of building, 
and architecture the art of building 


g,”’ sometimes con- 
fused them, for they seamed to think that when 
architects were first imported into India they were 
mere artists, whose business it was to put a few 
swags on to thei buildings, a few embellishments, 
perhaps a few dummy urns, which would be of no 
utility but would make the building more expen- 
sive. They did not think that the architect from 
his long training—which is as long as the training of 
the engineer—had learned something of economical 
Planning. and, although he could give his building 
much more charm, could also design it so that it would 
be more economical in construction. That was what 
architects were confronted with in India. And in 
addition, as Mr. Begg had aaid, they were confronted 
with the curious official element. Every official in 
India, for some curious reason, thought he knew as 
much about architecture as an architect did. He 
would express his opinions with « cocksurenesa which 
made one writhe. To give an instance, a Secretary 
in the Pablic Works Deparment took an architect's 
design for un important building to a very high digni- 
tary for his approval. The drawings he took were 
working drawings, and the high dignitary, in no 
mild terms, condemned the design altogether and 
told the Secretary to take it away and get an- 
other design made, The Seeretary took the draw- 
ings back to the architect and asked him to prepare a 
pretty perspective picture, with blue skies, birds, a few 
trees, a lawn and deep shadows. This was done and the 
picture was submitted to the potentate, “Ah!” he 
said, “that’s better, | know something about archi- 
tecture, and [ see you have carried out my sugges- 
tions ; the design is very good and has my approval.” 
That would give an idea of what architects had to 
contend with from the ignorance of officials. Another 
of their trials was the animosity of engineers. All 
Mr. Begg had said about those difficulties he most 
heartily endorsed. 

With regard to the future, Mr. Begg aeemed to hint 
that we were teaching the Hindus that the time 
might come when we should clear out of the country 
altogether, and that therefore architects should he 
designing in India for the future. He did not agree 
with that view. He hoped India would never be 
abandoned by the British. If it ever came about it 
would sates sufferings unteld upon the millions in 


India. pulation was not a homogeneous race : 
they were Hindus, Mohammedans, Parsees, Sikhs, 


and a host of others, and if they were without the 
support and control of the British Empire they would 
contend against each other, and another Power would 
have to step in. He agreed with Mr. Begg that the 
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architect must carry his principles with him, and those 
principles were to give expression to the structural 
necessities of buildings, to give them charm, and to 
build for the needs of the day. That was all he could 
be concerned with. He could not look beyond that veil 
of impenetrable darkness, the future. The pictures 
which had been displayed that evening showed that 
Mr, Ransome, who was the first consulting architect 
in India, and Mr, Begg, who was the second, had heen 
struggling towards the light through great difficulties, 
The atmosphere which the architect found im India 
was entirely different from what he had been accus- 
tomed to in his own country, and the climate was 
different. One of the essentials of a good building 
wis that when it was built it should look pes in 
its surroundings. And one of the things they must 
certainly study in India was the climate, so that 
people might live in comfort in those buildings and 
surroundings, They would see by the pictures shown 
them how the architect had been struggling towards 
those ends; he had been trying to design something 
which was British and which yet had a eayour of the 
architecture of the country, and he had been trying to 
design something which, by ite verandahs and means 
of keeping off the direct rays of the sun from the immer 
walls, would make the buildings cool within. He (the 
speaker) was Secretary to the Government of India 
when both Mr. Ransome and Mr. Begg were Uon- 
sulting Architects there, and he did his best to give 
them both his most hearty support—(Hear, hear.}— 
against officials who knew nothing about architecture, 
and against the engineers who were often hostile to 
them. He feltthat the architects had done splendid 
work in India, and he felt, too, that the work of the 
two pioneers in arohitecture in the country, Mr. 
Ransome and Mr. Begg, would live, and in the future 
would be much more appreciated than it had been 
in the pee 

Mr. H. HEATHOOTE STATHAM [F.] anid that it 
was satisfactory to learn from Mr. Begu's paper that 
they seemed at last to have got rid of the influence of 
whut used to be known asthe PWD. He remembered 
in those days, long ago, when he had the misfortune to 
be an editor, he heard a gmat deal about some of 
those buildings which were being put. up in India—big 
railway stutions, etc —and. he told the clever young 
man whe collaborated with him on those subjects that 
they ought to illustrate some of these, and especially 
one. He-said,“ That is easy; the architect has got « 
draughtsman in London working here, who is a friend 
of mine. I will write to him,” The reply which came 
ae ee effect one ap doubt the architect 
would be happy to let them illustrate his buildings, 
but they were such awful stuff that he did not 
think they would care to have the photos. Mr. Begg 
had touched upon very interesting subject indeed, 
namely, the position which we ought, as a foreign 
race, to take in India. He said we are not the Romana. 
We are, and we are not. Jt was a wonderful 
history, which commenced with a greatdeal of very 
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doubtful behaviour and commercial trickery, and then 
expanded into a good government. We were in the 
position of conquerors fifty or sixty years ago, and we 
acted as auch, The idea that we were working to 
enable India to govern herself was rather recent, and 
it waa one which waa very important, and which per- 
hapa we ought to support. But he agreed with Sir 
Lionel Jacob that it would be a very long time before 
England could safely retire from India, and he thought 
the history of England in India would remain one of 
the greatest pages in all history, one which was the 
greatest: honour to this country on account of the way 
in which our role had expanded until it had been a 
wholesale benefit to the country, and caused the 
wholesale production of grat works {or its good. It 
was an achievement of which England might justly 
be proud. He thought we should, to some extent, act 
the part of the Romans. The Romans, wherever they 


went, built their theatres and their triumphal arches, 


just as they would have done in Rome or anyother 
city in Italy. We should not go as far as that, but he 
thought that buildings erected for our Government 
purposes in India should, to some extent, bear the 
stamp of having been built by the English nation for 
the English Government. At present we had settled 
down rather upon Classic lines. The Classic lines would 
suit the climate of India in many respects much better 
than they suited our climate ; and he should say that 
our official buildings in India should bear some stamp 
of Classicism, but modified. in the first place, by the 
conditions of the atmoaphere, and in the second place, 
by the details of the country in which they were 
building. They were there in the midst of a new flora, 
new forms of vegetation, many of which might be 
suggestive for decorations, They could get in their 
buildings something founded upon Classic architec- 
ture, but with a great deal of new detail, and modified 
in effect by the necessity of producing shadow on the 
walls as « protection against the heat of the sun, He 
seemed to see in-that the prospect of a new Classical 
style, and he confessed he thought the buildings they 
had seen illustrated were a little wigs in that 
reminiscence; they were rather too moch Anglo- 
Indian. He would have them more “ Anglo,” 
Indian,” He thought there might be before them, in 
that respect, a field for something very beautiful and 
novel in architectural style, | 

The PRESIDENT, in putting the motion, said he 
had already observed that the paper might have been 
called “ The Development of John Begg,” for he had 
developed his own style in his own way. in the country 
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in which he was placed, and one could not pay him a 
higher compliment than that. The Indian Govern- 
ment had for many years consulted the Institute with 
regard to the selection of its arelutects. It owed Mr. 
John Begg to the intervention of the Institute, and he 
thought the Indian Government, and the India Office 


cap jally, ought tio be Cire i obliged to the Inati- 
tute for its Tecommendation. The Institute had also 


sent out other good men since, who, he hoped, when 
Mr. Begg's time for retirement arrived, would take up 
his work and carry on his tradition there. With regard 
to the danger, which Mr. Statham hinted at, of a man 
allowing his own personal work to be absorbed by the 
influence of the country in which he worked, he did 
not think they need fear that, Even if a man con- 
sclously went from England imbued with the tradi- 
tions of English work and of our own particular formes 
of Renaissance, and tried to transplant them into 
India, his own work would show all through it, and 
even if he were trying to carry out Indian work. Tradi- 
tion was far too strong for anything of that sort to 
ocour, As the old proverb said, “ You can expe! Nature 
with a fork, but it will return.” | 

Mr. JOHN BEGG, m responding, said that it was 
a great privilege and pleasure to have appeared before 
the Institute in this way, and it was a special pleasure 
to know that his audience had included his predecessor 
in the workin India, Mr. Ransome, and his old chief im 
India, Sir Lionel Jacob, Mr. Ransome was « difficult 
man to follow, because he eet o high standard. Sir 
Lionel Jacob, he thought, had done more for the archi- 
tect in India than anybody had done since the country 
came nnder Bntish rule. 


*.* Having been chown a proof of the preceding 
report, Mr. Begg writes to say that his remarks were 
not intended to convey the ih! sapennas put upon 
them by Sir Lionel Jacob and Mr. Statham sto India 
being abandoned by the British. He did not think it 
necessary to challenge the inference of those gentle- 
men at the time, especially as le did not wish to bring 
any “ political "flavour into the discussion. But on 
reading the report of the discussion in proof, he now 
thinks it well to explain that he intended to refer 
merely to the probability of the architectural pro- 
fession practising in India being an mdigenously 
trained profession, and to the possible cessation, at 
some time in the future, of the importation of 
Britigh-trained architects into Indian, This is a very 
different matter from that of “ England retinng from 
India.” 


(}ORRESPONDENCE, 
, New York, HA May, 1020, 
To the Editor, Jovexat R.LB.A.— 

Dean Sit,—Your correspondent Mr, A: Trystan 
Edwards tells nal p. 261] that heise mathematician and 
implies that the mathematics connected with dynamic 
symungtry ts trivial. Inasmuch os this has been my 
contention, Iam satisfied to let the matter stand thus. 
But he is disturbed about the terms “ static and 
“dynamic.” Apparently he is confused on this point, 
The terms apply tosymmotry and not to mathematics. 
Not being a mathematician I consulted an eminent 
authority on the scence before adopting the words to 
desoribe the active and passive qualities [found to be 
distinguishing characteriatics of two symmetry types. 
I was told that the use of the words was legitimate. [| 
was also told by this anthority that mathematics 
itself was divided into the static and the dynamio, 
and, also, he was careful to point out, the terms might 
be applied to two types of mathematicians, The static 
represented the book-keeping type, the members of 
this class being generally saturated with formulw and 
spending their time working out special cases of appli- 
eation. These mon, as a rule, were barren. Their con- 
tribution to the science was negative, The dynamic 
represented the philosopher type, and its members 
devoted themselves to general conceptions and used 
their energies to simplify, broaden and add new ideas 
to the science. Mathematics owed its pre-eminence to 
these men. 

The general attitude of your correspondent. is pot 
ingratiating. I can excuse his slur about propaganda, 
aé I realise this was induced by the advertising man’s 
wording of an announcement of the publication of my 
book on Greek pottery. Of course, T must assume 
responsibility for this, despite the fact that I knew 
nothing about it until [saw it in print. For this lack 
of taate, even decency, T humbly apologise and believe 
T can pronuse that it won't happen again, The pun, 
however, i¢ an offence of Pott type. This corre- 
spondent’s attitude is such that | am sure no amount 
of knowledge of symmetry could help him, so I shall 
address myself to those of more open mind. 

I should like to point out that symmetry is an 
essential element in design, whether it is put there 
consciously or unconsciously. If symmetry is not 
present in an arteffort, then design does not exist in it. 
[ believe this is meontrovertible. Symmetry is not 
unlike perspective. The latter enables the artist to 
secun proper proportional relationship between the 
composing elements of a realistic representation in 
three dimensions, [It depends upon the establishment 


of a right angle and a mean proportional. Symmetry 


enables the artist to secure proper proportional 
telationship between the composing elements of a 
design in two dimensions. It depends upon the 
establishment of a right angle and two mean pro- 
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portionals. Perspective is limited in its use to pic- 
tures and nal renderi 





hag a much more general application: it may be used 
in pictures, sculpture, architecture or the crafts. 

It is no more necessary to use cubes or other powers 
general mathemutical formule in aym- 





2 ruaietoets rit algel he calculusin perapective, 
metry thantousealgebraor the caleulusin ert 
Also, it should be perfectly plain that symmetry is no 
more a recipe for beauty than is perspective. 

I thought [ carefully explained, nm my lecture before 
the Institute, that the dynamic symmetry type was 
the symmetry of the plant and shell and that its base 
was the relationship existing between a side of a 
square and a diagonal of two squares. It seems to me 
that, as a general statement, this is sufficiently simple. 
When we consider that this simple base furnishes a 
remarkable series of shapes which possess peculiar 
powers of self sub-division and modulation, that thease 
shapes explain the symmetry of classic design, as it 
has never been explained before, and that they have o 
natural base, it seems to me that the matter is worthy 
of inspection, . 

I have always felt that classic Greek desig 
especially architecture, possessed a peculiar quality 
suggestive of life, and I believe that eminent authon- 
ties have felt the same thing and commented upon it. 
I believe this quality is due to the fact that the 
symmetry of this design is dynamio—that is, it is o 
symmetry analogous to, if not quite like, the symmotry 
of the plant and ahell, The symmetry of Gothic art is 
like the symmetry of the erystal, it is static. 

[am sure we could have an interesting and profit- 
— corsage if critics would confine themselves to 

e subject of symmetry and not express theiropinions 
about other aie af art. E ri 


Jay Hawnmaoe. 





Increasing the Accommodation of Existing Small Houses. 


To the fdfiter, Joursa. B.1.B.A.— stig 
Sin,—After three years of effort on the part of the 
Government and a vast amount of debating and work 
on drawing boards, we seem no nearer the provision of 
an adequate supply of small houses. Further, transit 
difficulties do not appar to have been seriously dealt 
with at all, the congestion of normal traffic having yet 
to be overcome. Honce it seems obvious that for 
some years greater use must be made of existing areas 
already built upon. I am no advocate of high build- 
ings for our cities in which light and sir are auch vital 
essentials, but there is much two-storey small tene- 
ment property particularly in the east and south of 
London situated on roads of reasonable width which 
might oi an additional foor, and 1 venture to en- 
Mose & driwing sugpesting how this might be ec 
nopstally added. ae wet HERS EP 
Pig. 1.—The proposal shows this addition as a man- 
sard which should be capable of erection in many cases 
without disturbing the existing tenanta, Where such 
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property has an ordinary pitched roof with its ridge 
parallel to the street, if a row of slates were stripped a 
few courses above the caves gutter, the rafters sawn 
through and the purlins released at the party walla, 
the roof might be temporarily tied and iacked up, when 
it would form s protection for the inmates and work- 
mén, Floor joists could then be inserted between the 
ceiling joists, the party walls and chimneva raised and 
the minaard sides inserted. Slab plaster could be 
used to accelerate work and avoid mess. The only 
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brickwork would be that to the party walls, while the 
use Of the old roof would reduce the carpenters’ work. 
The cost of land, drainage, roadmaking and fencing 
involved in new property would be avoided, In the 
case Of o house with a 16-ff. frontage and 28-ft, 
front to back as shown, two rooms would be obtain: 
able, one 15 ft. by 12 ft. 6 in., the other 10 ft. by 9 ft., 
off which latter would be a raised sink with its own 
window in a cupboard over the stair, while the stair 
head would provide room for a w:c. 
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This is no attempt to plan an ideal home, but would 
provide decent accommodation where it is most 
wanted, and would do much to relieve congestion. 
Atthe present time it seems likely that this addition to 
a single house would cost about £550, but if the 
acheme were applied to a street, the repetition work 
would be so considerable that appreciable reduction 
might be expected. The impregnation of the roof 
timber for a certain distance from the party walls to 
resist fire, as an alternative to raising these walls 2 feet 
above the roof in the usnal way, might be looked into 
with a view to economy and improved appearance. 

Fig. 2 shows a rather more ambitious scheme 
applied to similar houses in pairs with staircases 
together. The suggestion here is the removal of one 
stair and the cutting of the party wall adjoining on 
each floor to admit of the use of the remaining stair by 
both houses. This would give a good ~ hall” 6 ft. to 
8 ft. wide with pram space on cither side of a central 
recessed door. The stair space would givea bathroom 
or small bedroom on the upper floors, and, assumin 
the usual back projections, this space on the groune 
floor would at least be available for storage. The 
added manaard storey could become a single suite of 
four rooms with bathroom and closet. The one stair 
would still be ample to serve the two houses, while 
cleaning service common to al! the tenants—always a 
dificulty—would be reduced. 

The discarded stairs could be utilised instead of pro- 
viding new ones forthe added storey, Even if raising 
the buildings were not considered feasible, this 
reduction of stairways by the combmation of houses 
let as tenements, to give room for more useful accom- 
modation, would be worth debating. 

I have no doubt that many of your readers could 
make much more illuminating suggestions, but with 
ever-increasing prices and decreasing output it would 
seam that our only salvation—for the time anyhow— 
lies in the direction of studying to improve our existing 
small house property. Iam aaiie the attention of 
the Ministry of Health to the matter and I shall wel- 
come any constructive criticism.—I am, sir, your 
obedient servant, Aan E. Mussy [F.). 


Town Planning : The Grid-iron Lay-out. 
46, Great Russell Sireel, W.C., 15th May, 1920, 
To the Editor, Jounsat B.1.B.A.,— 

Sm,—Your correspondent, Mr. Paul Ogden, takes 
serious exception to certain criticisms that J made in 
regard to the lay-out of the Wilbraham Road Estate, 
Manchester, for which he appears to have been the 
responsible architect. 

He is hardly fair in quoting certain passages from 
my article and removing them from its context. May 
I repeat what I said as regards the size and disposition 
of the scheme? It was pointed out that tho sites 
chosen at Manchester were too big and too few, but 
that this was no fault of the architecta, 

The whole exhibition of lay-outs clearly showed 
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that there is a limit to the number of working-class 
houses that can be erected in close association with- 
out producing monotony, and that mechanical 
traction of features developed from sociological con- 

My somewhat picturesque statement that the peo- 
ple were to be atabled in stalls is certainly a true sumile 
when I see four, perhaps more (I have not the plan in 
front of me when I write, and only speak from mem- 
ory), exactly similar cul-le-sacs placed side by side. 

Mr. Ogden waa evidently fully conscions of modern 
methods and modern thought when he laid out his 
grid-iron plan. He explains, evidently with pride, 
that he is only following in the footsteps of the an- 
cients, Hippodamus and the rest. It is well that he 
bases his principles on tradition and history, but he 
should go a step farther enquire into the causea 
of their ancient nee. He might read with advantage 
Webley’s Greek Studies, There he would see that his 
grid-iron plan was a type, the especial advantage of 
which was the allocation of sites. 

Grid-iron plans have been ned a ae oaks made, 
solely for the purpose of selling land. Mr. Ogden ap- 
pears to sea no vi media between the grid-iron plans 
of the ancients and, for the matter of that, the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway Co,, and the distortion of straight 
roads to produce what he somewhat aptly describes as 
the Enghsh puzzle-garden lay-out. I must thank him 
for this description of » modern method, which Tam 
with him in deploring. 

ff I may venture to explain myself more clearly, it 
is not so much the square and symmetric system that 
] object to as the grid-iron system with its endless re- 
peats. Town plans should express growth and radia- 
tion. They should be dynamic rather than static, and 
nowhere should whole areas be composed of similar 
shaped spaces, stamped out and standardised like 
postage stamps on a perforated sheet—Yours, ete. 

5. D. Ansnrap [F.]. 


The Masonry of the Heraion at Olympia. 
New Cnivermly Club, St. Jomes's, 
To the Editor, Jovnwan R.1B.A.,.— 

Dear 8i2,—Will you allow me to call attention to 

an inadvertent misrepresentation in the review which 

you have kindly published of my small volume on 
Helle nic architecture The reviewer, Mr. Theodore 
Fyfe, points out that the fine masonry in many parts 
of the Cretan palaces is “ hardly consistent with the 
argument that the cella walls of the existing Meraion 
at Olympia belong to a later date than the 
foundations.” 

This appears to attribute to me the opinion that the 
cella of the Hersion is not part of the original work— 
the contrary of what I meant to convey. My arg 
ment is that the masonry of the Herajon could hardly 
have been erected by the Dorian invaders thomeelves, 
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and that they therefore availed themselves of the art 
and skill of the native Mycenaean. builders (p. 76), 
which, of course, assumes ite carly date, = 

In other respects I have treason to be gratified by the 


generally favourable opinion of an authority who has 


been 60 closely connected with Sir A. Evana’s epoch- 
making discoveries in Crete -—Yours faithfully, 
Eowarp Ben. 


Ex-Officers Training as Architects, 
Loh May 1020. 
To the Editor, Jovmxat. H.1L.B.A.,— 

S1r,—] have at the Northern Polytechnic Institute 
about 30 ex-oflicers who are undergoing an architec- 
tural training. In order to give these men office ex- 
perience and make them eventually valuable addi- 
tions to an office staff, I wish to introduce them to 
architects who will allow them to work in their offices 
on Saturdays or during the Long Vacation, when they 
could take the place of junior assistants on holiday. 

Some of the leading firms of contractors are already 
taking the greatest interest in similar arrangements 
for men training as builders and surveyors, and any 
assistance you can give me in the matter will be 
greatly appreciated.— Yours very truly, 

T. P. Bexxerr | A.}, 
Head of the School of Archilecture, 
Building and Surceyiry. 


REVIEWS. 
GUIDE TO BUILDING. 

“ Specification, No. 22," (1920). Edited by Frederick 
Chatterion, F.RILBLA.. pp. xxxii, 444, Jilwstroied. 
Published Sy Technical Journals, Ltd, 

The new volume (No. 22) of Specification makes its 
appearance with the name of Mr. Frederick Uhatter- 
ton on the title-page. On the whole, the render will 
agree that this welcome annual justifies the claim in 
the preface to be * the most comprehensive and most 
up-to-date guide to every phase of the building art and 
eraft.”” The publishers may be assured of a large sale 
during the present period of reconstruction, for moat 
architects are at any rate momentarily busy, and those 
who have been away from this country for many years 
on service will be ready purchasers. For, apart from 
the heavy handicaps caused by a practice closed down, 
they suffer in varying degree from loss of memory of 
all technical terms and formule, and also from having 
been unable to follow the extraordinary change in 
building materials and methods caused by the war. 
So, though this volume may be of use even to the 
O.B.E. in Whitehall, it ia to the demobilised architect 
that it is to be specially recommended, in order that 
he may thereby be enabled to make his pre-war 
practice rise Phoenix-like from ite ashes. Buildi 
i¢ no longer the pleasant affair of Portland stone anc 
sand-faced tiles that it used to be, It is astruggle to 
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find anything cheaperthan fantastically-named sheets 
of patent material, made from heaven-knows-what, 
and classified in general as** substitutes “"—substitutes 
for brick, substitutes for tiles, for slates, for plaster, 
for lead, for everything that is sound and abiding 
—and their name is legion. I have compared this 
volume with a predecessor dating from the spacious 
days of King Edward VII. It is perhape significant 
that most of the section on “ Mason” hos disappeared, 
and that a section on “ substitutes’ appears in the 
post-war volume. What is contained in this special 
contribution, which one is apt at first to regard as a 
guide to the modern science of jerry-building? Much 
useful information, presented in clear and readable 
form, as to the numerous patent preparations that 
decorate the advertisement pages of the technical 
press. Here we can learn something of the nature of 
Poilite, Beaver-board, Rubercid, Rok, and all the 
rest of them. But why not some information os to 
the new forms of jointless floonng, one of the most 
difficult problems in modern factory construction ? 
For the special article on these various substitutes ont 
is grateful, and yet it remains to have absolute con- 
fidence in some of the paragraphs that seem to be 
inspired by the manufacturers. 

The modern architect is unfortunately often con- 
fronted with the necessity of forming an opimion on 
soine new material, too recently invented to have 
stood the test of time, and yet he has access to no 
scientific test to help him in his decision. What we 
need is an unbiassed opinion, after severe tests under 
practical conditions. Mr. Uhatterton has begun well 
in this direction, and perhaps in his next number he 
can carry his chapter on “ substitutes ” # stage far- 
ther towards infallibility, And even if stone is to be o 
discarded material in the slap-dash building of the 
future, the very latest reports on stone-preservatives 
would be « welcome addition to the book, as also some 
of the newer inventions in metal-senffolding, 

The first part of the work consists of several special 
articles. That on the design of “ Cinemas" is very 
complete, and will be helpful to many architects ; as 
also the second article, on “ Bungalows.” The sec- 
tions on “* Housing ” contain nothing novel, but sum- 
marise much that is contained in lesa accessible pub- 
litations, The chapter on the use of gas in housing 
achemes is Teally valuable so far as it goes, but that is 
not quite far enough to settle various questions of cost 
of running that are troubling Housmg Committess 
who hesitate to introduce gas cooking and heating. 
The article on * Factory Construction ” says too little 
of lighting problems and of the methods of fixing 
shafts, belting, and other mechanical details, to be as 
weeful as it might be. 

Mr. Chatterton is to be congratulated on the resulta 
of his firat half-year’s work, and we ahall look forward 
with interest to new features under his inspiration 
in“ No, 23." 

Martix 8, Briaas [F.). 
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CHRONICLE. 
R.1.8.A. Roll of Honour. 


Kay. Avert, Student. Killed in action at Hollebeke. 
Ist August 1917. 

Fatsser, Stuart S., Stwdent. Killed in action. 

STEPHENS, WinniaM Leeire, Lieut. K.E., Stade, 
Rilled in action 19th June 1917. 


War Honours. 


Beapsnaw, H. Cantos, Capt. B.E., Associate: 
served in France and Italy 1915-19: awarded the 
ltalian Croce di Guerra, 1918. 

Srepwax, W. B.. 2nd Lieut. R.E., Associate: served 
in France 1916-18 - awarded the D.C.M. and 
M.5.M. 


Proposed Increase of Subscriptions. 

The Special General Meeting summoned by the 
Council under By-law 65 to consider their proposal to 
raise the entrance fees, subscriptions and contribu- 
tious of Members and Licentintes was duly held on the 
10th May, Mr. Walter Cave, Vice-President, presiding. 
The Resolution to be put to the meeting on behalf of 
the Council was in the following terms -— 

“ That, in order to provide funds to meet the 
inctease inexpenditure die to the general advance 
in prices, an addition of one guinea be made to all 
Entrance Fees and Subscriptions of Members and 
Contributions of Licentiates: and that the 
necessary steps be taken to obtain the sanction of 
the Privy Council to such revision of By-law 17 
as is required to give effect to this resolution.” 


The CHAIRMAN, in stating the object of the meet- 
ing, said that the serious deficit in the Council's esti- 
mate for the eurrent vear had doubtless prepared 
members for something in the nature of the proposal 
the mesting Wie summoned to consider, They wore 
fortunate in huving with them to second the resolution 
Mr. Searles-Wood, Chairman ofthe Finance and Hous 
Committee. He had held that office for some years, 
was thoroughly cognisant of the Institute's financial 

mition, and would answer any questions that mem- 
rs might wish to put regarding it. 
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The CHAIRMAN then formally moved the Resolu- 
tion in the terms set out above. 

Mr. SEARLES-WOOD, in seconding the resolution, 
aaid he thought it did not need very much argument to 
bring the necessity for increased subscriptions be- 
fore members. If they would turn to the estimates 
on page 290 of the Annual Report they would see that 


the cost of running the Institute for the current year 


would be about £15,000. The subscribing membership 
was roughly 4400, and a very simple caloulation 
would show that the cost per head was about £3 10s, 
(A voie#: “Cheap.”) That showed that this was 
essentially a case Where a flat rate waa the right thing 
for this increase. There were 863 Fellows, who paid 
£3,625. Their increase, at a guinea a head, would be 
£o06, muking « total of £4,531, There were |,77d 
Associates, who paid £3,723. Their increase at a guinea 
would be £1,862, making £5,585. There were 1,715. 
Licentiates, who pand £1,801, and their extra guinea 
would produoe £1,801, making a total of £3,602, The 
need for the increase was due; of course, to the de- 
preciation of money values, As o consequence, every- 
thing was “ up“ in price, and he thought it Waa time 
that their subscriptions went up alae. 

A MEMBER: What additional income would that 
give ua? . 

Mr, SEARLES-WOOD: Tn round figures, £4,500, 

Mr. GEORGE HUBBARD, F.S.A. [F.]: Can we 
haveitin totals ? T understand from Mr, Searles-Wood 
that it costs £15,000 a year to run the Institute. What 
will the income be if this resolution is passed ? 

Mr, SEARLES-WOOD: In the budget -we give 
£9,400 for the subscriptions, and the increase of £4,500 
makes it £15,000. The balance between that and 
£15,000 is made up by examination fees, sales of pub- 
ications, income from advertisements, ete, 

Mr. HUBBARD : So if the resolution is passed wo 


shall just make both enda meet ! 


The CHAIRMAN : Yes, we shall strike the balance 
on the right side. 

A MEMBER: Why is there a flat rate for all classes, 
though they pay different subscriptions ? 

Mr. SEARLES-WOOD ; Because the cost per head 
is £5 10s. Financially, the Licentiates are a loss to the 
Institute: so, in a lesser degree, are the Associates, 

Sir BANISTER FLETCHER: Has the Institute 
been rin at a loss during the last few years 7 

Mr. SEARLES-WOOD ; Yea: we have had to cut 
our coat according to our cloth. You have only to look 
round to see that we have not done our duty to the 
premises, nor to our staff, simply because we have not 
had the means. (Hear, hear.) We have managed each 
year to show a small balance, but it has only been 

ible by chesse-paring in every direction, (Hear, 
ear.) i 

Mr. E. GUY DAWBER, F.8.A.: If we carry thi: 
to-night, it will see us safely on the right side? We 
shall not then have to pinch and scrape in every way 
as we have had to do of late years ? 

The CHAIRMAN : I hope that is go. 


PROPOSED INCREASE OF SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Mr. HUBBARD » Is it considered possible that we 
might lose some members through the increased sub- 
scription ? (" No’; “ Shame.”’) 

Mr. SYDNEY PERKS, F.S.A. [F.}, said he bad 
been prevented by illness from attending the diseus- 
sion on the Annual Report last week, He was struck 
by the following very human remark in the Annual 
Report: “It is obvious that, in view of the general 
Tisé it prices, an income on the pre-war level cannot 
possibly be adequate.” He looked to see what was the 
pre-war income of the staff, which was admitted to be 
inadequate. He looked also to see what they were paid 
for the year just ended, and he found buta very slight 
increase, The reagon, of course, was because the 
. Institute had not got the money. But he would go 
further. He was particularly interested in the Treasury 
scheme of War Bonus, which was a very good scheme 
and had been adopted by all the County Councils, 
Borough Councils and Municipal Authorities and the 
whole Orvil Service of the United Kingdom. He knew 
it was paid in Sevenoaks, where he lived. It was a good 
system, because tt gave the greatest increase propor- 
tionately to the man who had a low salary. The 
higher his salary, the less in proportion was his War 
Bonus. It was an attempt to compensate him for the 
extra cost of living. He (Mr. Perks) had got out wo list 
of what they paid the four senior officers of the Insti- 
tute before the war; and then, disregarding increases 
of salary, how much they should be paid if they 
adopted the Treasury War Bonus system. He found 
that the four senior officials were underpaid, on that 
scale, to the extent of £770; and that would not have 
been an increase ofaalary, buotmerely whattheGovern- 
ment, after exhaustive enquiry, thought would help te 
compensate the officials for the extra cost of living. 
The Government scheme was based on a #tandard 
cost-of-living figure known as the “150 per cent.” 
The Institute had not adopted that scheme because it 
hadn't the money. He was sure that members of the 
Tustitute would not willingly have their staff worse 
treated than if they were in the County Council or 
Government offices, or in small local offices such as 
Sevenoaks. They all wanted to do the right 
thing. Everything had risen, Assistants, wisely, 
had looked after themselves ; it was well known that 
their salaries had advanced considerably. The prin- 
cipals aleo had raised their scale of charges, Principals 
and assistants having been looked after, it was their 
duty to look after the Institute staff, Everybody must 
get an increase, in order to be able to live. The Council 
had come forward with a very proper scheme. They 
had heard no word of grumbling from the staff ; every- 
thing had gone on amicably. But still, there was the 
fact that the Institute had not done what other public 
bodies had done, and it onght to doit, Mr, Searles- 
Wood was to he greatly congratulated on the way he 
had pulled the Institute through during the time 
that he had been Chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee. Every credit was duc to him. And now he 
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came forward with this schome they ought all to do 
their best to help hint | 

‘The resolution was then put to the meeting and 
earned by on almost unanimous vote. 

The Meeting to confirm the Resolution has been 
fixed for Monday, the 7th June. 


The President, Mr. John W. Simpson, presided at 
the annual meeting of the Architects’ Benevolent 
Society held in the rooms of the Institute on Wednes- 
day, 12th May, and delivered the following address :-— 

As President I have the honour to move the adop- 
tion of the seventieth annual report of the Conneil of 
the Architects’ Benevolent Society, and to announce 
at the same time that this admirable institution has 
now achieved its seventieth anniversary. 

Tt was, as you know, founded in 1850, before most 
of us came into the world, and it is proper on this 
occasion that we should acknowledge with gratitude 
the benevolent foresight of our forebears by which 
those connected with the profession of architecture 
have so greatly benefited. Their names should not 
be forgotten, and [ will ask you to rise while T recall 
them to you, as 4 tribute to their honoured memory : 

Patrows, Sir ee paar lane George Stanley 

ton, Esq. ; resident, Sydney Smirke, Eaq., A.A; 
obama Charles Barry, Esq., Charles syenor, Cockere!!, 
Bad» R.A., Philip Hardwick, Esg., R.A.; Treasurer, 
William Tite, Eaq., F.R.S.; Come, William Barnes, Eaq., 
Francis Edwards, Eeq., Benjamin Ferrey, Esq.. William 
Grellier, Esq., Genre inteh, Esq., Edward Charles Hake- 
will, Eaq., Edward P'Anson, Esq., William &. Inman, Esy., 
George Mair, Esq... David: Mocatta, Exq.. James Penne- 
thorne, Esq., Ambrose Poynter, Esq., Anthony Salvin. 
Eag., George Smith, Kaq., T, H. Wyatt, Esq. 

They have passed away, but the great and good 
work they set afoot etill lives and flourishes. Their 
first annual report was made in 1851, and it is interest- 
ing to read its opening paragraph : 

Literary mon, artists, and many other classes and pro- 
fessions dependent for their livelihood on profite of 
undertain attainment and arious tenure, have formed 
themeclves into societies of this nature with the happiest 
resulta; but Architecture, tho older siater of the Fine Arte, 
haw yet to be moved to associate in this good work. She 
hae had the good fortune to be made subservient, in many 
noble monuments of Piety and Charity, tO the benevolence 
of others; it is time that she should give proofs, in her 
corporate character, tothe same beneficent spirit. No 
Society framed on these principles and expecially devoted 
to the interests of the architectural profession has yot bern 
eatablished ; and itisin order to remove this reproach that 
the present appeal is now made to ite members. It neods 
unly a alight acquaintance with the profession to satialy 
us that auch an institution ia urgently required. The 
frequenoy of private applications for individual relied too 
cortainly proves ite noceasity, and the sad experionce, which 
brings too often underour notice the struggles of genius and 
talent with ondeserved misfortune, will not permit us to 
defer any longer the duty of soliciting your friendly co- 
operation. | 

The Architects’ Benevolent Society was thus born 
two years before Napoleon II. came to the throne of 
France, and but thirteen years after the Royal Insti- 
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tute of British Architects received its Charter from 
William IV. Architects, we see, =e not one in por 
coiving that the strengthening of their privileges by 
Fnoaiporetion laid upon them responsibility os regards 
their weaker brethren; the offspring is consequently 
almost as vensrable as its parent. For seventy years 
the Society has been the only philanthropic organisa- 
tion which deals solely with architects, their depen- 
dents, and their widows and orphans who are left with 
insufficient means of livelihood. | 

The Report reminds us that it is the first to be 
submitted to you since the signing of peace. There is 
no longer need for the special work the Society carned 
on durmg the war, but the effects of that dreadful 
period it must for long feel and strive to relieve. For 
this, increased funds are urgently required, and I have 
to appeal on behalf of the Council for new subscribers, 
and for larger subscriptions, to enable them to meet 
the damarele upon the Society. As President, I have 
the pleasant duty of expressing our hearty thanks to 
those who have helped to relieve the suffering, but I 
have to remind you that, unfortunately, a three guinea 
subactiption has now only the beneficial capacity of 
one guinea. We need therefore to multiply our meome 
by a factor of three in order properly to carry on the 
work of this admirable Society, 

As you know, our functions are carried on in cordial 
relation with the Artists’ General Benevolent: Institu- 
tion, the Professional Classes’ Relief Council, and the 
National Relief Fund. To the Royal Institute of 
British Architects this Society is under the deepest 
obligations, In connection with the Civic Survey, for 
example, to which reference ia made in the report, the 
Royal Institute provided the Galleries in which the 
work was done, with heating, lighting, cleaning, paper, 
materials, clerical assistance, salary of a special clerk, 
and gave the services of ita librarian. It is not 
too much to say that without this material aid the 
work of the Civic Survey would have been impossible ; 
and you will agree that we should make full and 
grateful acknowledgment on behalf of those who found 
it a timely help in their need. 

Gentlemen, [ will not detain you longer. There are 
innumerable adages by which I could reinforce my 
appeal; they have got a little rusty by age, constant 


repetition has somewhat dulled their edge, and it is 


useless as well as immoral to flog a willing horae. But 
“ he gives twice who gives quickly" and “ never put 
off till to-morrow what you can do to-day ” (the latter 
has especial point in view of the new Budget) are 
maxima we may well bear in mind when we think of 
the Architects’ Benevolent Society. 


The Folly of Modern Art. 
Sir Reginald Blomfield, R.A., Litt.D, [F.], delivered 


the fifth annual lecture on Aspects of Art, under the 
Henriette Hertz Trust, to the members of the British 
Academy onthe Sthinst. Taking as his subject “The 
Tangled Skein; Art in England, 1800 to 1920," Sir 
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Reginald said that one must admit that all was not 
well with the Arts, and that in regard to the intel- 
lectual background, the point of view from which art 
should be approached, appremated, and practised, we 
were worse off in the year 1920 than we were a hundred 
ago. We had lost our tradition, and the public 
iad eat no standard of iteown. The one clear voice 
of art, once understood of all men, had lost itself in an 
incredible confusion of tongues and the general anxiety 
to shout louder than one's neighbour. There ware 
bad artists in the 18th century, but not a tithe of what 
there were in the 20th. Bad work wns done, but it 
was seldom accepted as good, whereas nowadays it 
was advertised as the last word of genius, There was 
no definite standard of technique and craftamanship. 
in these days. The experiments of the 19th century 
in art had not been happy, and their mischievous 
effects had been intensified by the well-meant efforts 
of the State, ignorant of art, and at heart indifferent 
into terms of politica. Our State educational author- 
ities seemed to think that artists could be turned out 
by the gross, given the necessary State-aided machi- 
nery, and did not realise that the result of their bene- 
volence had been to set & premium on incompetence. 
The critics had found that it was easier to write 
about the arts when the free flow of eloquence was not 
impeded by a knowledge of the subject or any ac- 
quaintance with their practice, and they had in recent 
yeara advanced to still further heights by inventing on 
Aunt Sally of what they called * Academic Art" and 
rigging up a fantastic theory of the esthetic out of the 
studio talk of the raging hosts of the revolutionaries. . 
Those who were most prolific of theories were often the 
least capable of carrying them out, and found it neces- 
sary to substitute the written or spoken word for the 
legitimate methods of expression of their art, and to 
cover up their technical shortcomings by the inven- 
tion of a series of formulas which had this in commion, 
that they one and all dispensed with technique, Thus 


a movement which might have begun with a genuine 
desire to extend the traditional limita of art had ended 


in an é¢ver-accelerating rush for patent medicines. No 
sooner had one formula attained notoriety than it was 
succeeded by another, and we now looked for a new 
schoolevery season. The Impressionists, the Cubista, 
were already old-fashioned. From a literary point of 
view there was more incident and material in these 
desperate scrambles than was to be found in the work 
of the sincere and patient artists. “ Epate: le bour- 
geo,” at all costs, was the ory of the new art—and, 
after all, papers must sell. Like Moliére’s gens de 
qualité, the art crities savent foul sana avoir rien appria, 
and thus, without technical knowledge of paintings, 
sculpture, orarchitecture, they were unable to instruct 
us what we were to admire in art, what was the busi- 
ness of the artist,-and how he ought to carry it out. 
As for the artist, he was to have no voice in the matter 
at all; he must just do what he was bid, or take the 
consequence of being left out im the cold. 


THREATENED DESTEUCTION OF CITY CHURCHES 


The papers lately announced the presence in a Lon- 
don gallery of a picture which the critics assured them 
transcended all contemporary art, and this was fol- 
lowed up by an exhibition of the work of a well-known 
or, he must he permitted to say, notorious French 
painter, The critics as one body rose to lyrical 
heights in their raptures. The public were told that 
this was no mere presentation of life, but life itself ; 
a revelation, as it were, of some quintessential mystery 
of existence. They went in the requisite spirit of 
humility to that exhibition, and what did they find ! 
—a collection of canvases which appeared to have no 
meaning at all, and no object except the negation of 
every quality of form, colour, and composition that 
painters in the past had ever sought to realize. 

Referring to another much-praised exhibition, the 
speaker said that no ordinary person looking at the 
paint and canvas could have formed any idea what 
it was all about. This was the case with nearly all 
this work. As it stood, it was unintelligible, and 
sometimes it was difficult to eacape the impression that 
it was intended to beso. Nature, the essential mode! 
and material of expression in all great paintings, was 
henceforward to be gquantué négligéable. Indeed, the 
logical conclusion would be that the artist should shut 
his hee vetoed lest nature should contaminate the 
gt unity of his vision, for all was done, as 

ildren meant say, out of his head, He might just 
as well do it on his head, so far as the spectator was 
concerned, for the artist was concerned solely with his 
own emotions, and if the result had no meaning for 
anybody else it was their fault, and no affair of the 
artist. Judging by the results, no training would 
seem to be necessary ; all one had to do was to learn 
how to mix a few colours, draw any old line, and splash 
s0tle paint on the canvas. 

It was time that a halt was called in this race for 
the lunatic asylum, and that the artist returned to the 
old and only road. There was still but one road fot 
the artist—unwearied effort to perfect his power of 
expression in his art, a patient study of colour, of light 
and shade, of form and its ordering, thought and in- 
vention, and the sure hold of the artist's own ideas, 
no matter what the critics said or the fashions culled 
for. Th-ir hope lay with artists themselves. Fresh 
problems were constantly arising. They could not 
stand still, and it was a good sign that among artists 
there was nodispositiontodoso, The follyof modern 
art waa dus to the camp followers rather than to 
artists. Beauty was not to be caught by chance, or 
by the tricks of the mountebank. The hope of the 
future lay in the spirit. of adventure, provided that it 
was steeled by discipline and incessant duty and armed 
with all knowledge of the resources of the arts. 


Threatened Destruction of City Churches. 


The Commission appointed by the Bishop of 
London to consider the whole question of the City 
Churches have now presented their report, The 


Commission consisted of Lord Phillimore, Bishop 
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G. F. Browne, Archdeacon E. E, Holmes, Lord Hugh 
Cecil, Sir Wm. Collins, Sir Roland Blades, Mr. A. F. 
Buxton, the Hon. H. C. Gibbs, Sir Francis Green, Bt., 
and Sir Lulham Pound, Bt., with Bishop Browne as 
Secretary, The report deals with 47 benefices, with a 
total income of £55,000 a year. The Commissioners’ 
main proposal is to divide: the square mule of the City 
for ecclesiastical és Into four Quarters, to be 
called the Bishops Gate Quarter, the Alders Gate 
Quarter, the Black Friars Quarter, and the Tower 
Quarter—cach Quarter to be one parish, with a rector 
and four assistant clergy. Twenty-eight churches out 
of the forty-seven would be retained, and the following 
nineteen it is recommended should be demolished :— 

All Hallows, Lombard Street. 

All Hallowa, London Wall. 

St. Botolph, Alsaste Le jexeept Tower), 

St. Katherine C 

St. Clement, Eastchesp. 

St. Dunatan-i -in-the-Eagt (except Tower). 

0 see arkF Martyr (except Tower). 

of. Ad -at- 

St y Woolnoth. 

St. Michael, Cornhill (except Tower! 

St. Alban, Wood Street. 
St. Anne and St, Agnes. 
St. Botolph, Alders 
St. Dunstan-in-the- West (except Tower), 
Bt Mary Aldermanbury. 
St. Michael Royal (exces Tower}. 
St. Nicholas Cole Abbe 
St. Se phen: Coleman Street, 
St ¥ t (except Tower). 


The report is signed by all of the ten Commissioners 
with reservations in two cases. Sir Win. Collins is of 
opinion that at any rate two or three of the churches 
recommended for demolition are well worthy of preser- 
vation. Lord Hugh Cecil, in a full note, dissents from 
such parts of the report as deal with the removal of 
churches and the sale of their sites. 


The Commission's extraordinary proposal to demolish 
nineteen of the City’s old, historic churches has raised a 
storm of protest in the Presa and ot publio meetings. 
The Times points out that this is a matter of far more than 
ecclesiastical concern. The buildings themselves, apart 
from their sacred purpose, represent when taken together 
something that can never be replaced when once destroyed. 
As works of art, within and without, they are an adorn- 
ment to London which can be paralleled in to other city in 
the world. One and all possess features which it is beyond 
the power of modern art to rival. 

Institute's protest made in ao letter to The Times 
some two years ago when tho demolition of St. Oluve's 
Church, Southwark, was under discussion applies « 
hundredfold in the present case. Characterising the pro- 
posal as an outrage, the letter appealed for the support of 
all who are jealous for the beauty of London and appreciate 
the historic buildings which are its charactoristic feature. 
“The valve of our monuments," it ts gut, “is not to be 
judged merely bth me to which hy a pt by thon 


purposes pos at any opportunity, 
if tis Sasa A Ge eosastal ride ek Laedees 
In the case of St. Olavo's, money—to whatever purpage it 
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may be put-—iz the sole reason for ita demolition: the 
building is perfectly sound and its beauty unimpaired." 

Appended are extracts from lotters which have appeared 
in The Timex :— 
From Mr. Arthur Keen [ F.], Hon. Secretary RL B.A. :— 
There will be no uncertain sound in the opposition to be 
raised by architects to the destruction that is proposed 
» + + « they value the buildings sufficiently for their in- 
trinsic merit to offer the most strenuous opposition to the 
destruction of them. Nowhere did Wren prove his verss- 
tility and resource so well as in our City churches, He 
built about 50 of them without repeating himself ance, 
although in many instances the problems presented were 
practically identical, In al] cases the variety in plan, 
composition, proportion, and detail is quite extraordinary 
But the interest of these churches lies not alone, or mainly, 
in the skill they display, but in their beauty. St. Mary-at- 
Hill, one of the threatened churches, has one of the most 
beautiful interiors in this country, St. Anne wel St 
Agnes, in a homelier fashion, is very beautiful ; St. Magnus 
if a really fine, dignified chureh. All Hallows, London 
Wall, is one of the few remaining examples of Danoe's 
work, and quite a fine interior, There is not one that can 
bespared.... The suggestion to leave the towers stand- 
ing shows how utterly the Commissioners fail to grasp the 
real value of these churches in their relation te the life and 
growth of Londen. We want them to be leit complote 
with their monuments and organs, their beautiful work in 
metal and plaster, and everything that belo mm to then as 
part of the history of London. They were baile by the oon- 
tributions of those who had been wasted first by pestilence 
and then by fire, and the sacrifice to be made by thelr 
descendants who require to build churches at the present 
time is far Ines than theirs. 

From Mr. A. R. Powya, Secretary of the Society for the 
Protection of Ancient Buildings:—In the face of the 
proposed destruction of these churches it is terribly difficult 
to refrain from sarcasm, That the Church should do this 
thing, that the guardian of Spiritual things should desim 
to destroy these concrete examples of the love of beanty, 
is unbelievable. It ia not for tho sake of history, though 
that isimportant. It is not for the sake of the great ardhi- 
tects who designed them, though that is good reason, but 
it is that thoy represent in an increasingly vulgar and com- 
mercial city the other point of view, a point of view which 
cmphaseet the fact that man dose not live by bread alone. 
A suggestion is made that the powers vested in laymen in 
the control of the Church by the Enabling Act should be 
show that the Church is still to be truxted to preserve the 
benuty and of good workmanship. 

From Mr. Edwand Warren, F.8.A. [F.]:—I have just re. 
turned to thin wx from another and distant one where 
the British civil administration has taken charge of the 
eoclesiaatical catate of the Mahomedan Church, and. where 
fapable and zealous British officers are most carefully 
repairing the fabrio of ancient Mahomedan mosques and 
their appurtenances, Tam shocked and astonished, on my 
return, to learn of a scheme, fostered by the Church itself, 
for demolishing no fewer than 19 of those ancient. temples 
ef the Christian faith which are the chief ornaments of the 
City of London. Many of them beautiful, seme of them 
the work of great architects, and all of thern interesting, 
they still stand as beacons of that Faith, having happily 
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escaped, until now, both German bombs and commercial 
cupidity. The excuse for the sale of these ovidenoes of by- 
gone eanctity, with their speamcrets ais and of the 
demolition of so much irreplacentl uty, 80 Many 
examples of extreme architectural and historical value, 
appears to be that of gaining money for coclesinaticnl boild- 
ings or other purposes outside the City of London. Will 
London condone and accept prrbegnteen drat leap eens yy : 
and astounding disrespect on the part of the Church for 
the palpable vestiges, within her bounds, of the Faith that 
Church professes } ) 

Ata meeting of the Corporation of the City of London on 
the 7th Mr. Deputy Ellis, having moved a resolution pro- 
testing against “such wholesale destruction of (ity land. 
Hiarks,” asker! to have read a letter which had been 
received from Mr. Arthur Keen. Hon. Secretary 
Koyal Institute of Britikh Architects. “The viow of my 
Council,” observed the heen is that rien eae of 
urgent pablic need no single church in the City should be 
Commission hopes that ultimately a few of these churches 
may be given ap, but the whole principle of the destruction 
of old, historic churches in the interests of new onoe is 
wrong, and should be strenuously resisted. My own view 
is that in some cases other users should be found for these 
churches, and there may be public bodies or societies to 
whom, under proper restrictions as to upkeep and aocesx, 
they might be loased."—Mr. Deputy Millar Wilkinson amid 
that the towers left of the churches destroyed would be 
monument of a disgraceful episode. He hoped the ‘Lanl 
Mayor would call Guildhall meoting; at auch a gathering 
“this horrible project wonld be howled down by a thouannd 
vroiees."— Alderman Sir Lulham Pound, who is a momber of 
the Commission, referred ta the strictures made upon the 
report AZ & most extraoniinary outbreak of uninformed 
etiticism, Tt. wax not proposed, he said, to romove any 
church that had great architectural merit. 

Sir Reginald Blomfield, speaking at a gathering of the 
London Society, anid that these churches had for genera. 
tions won the admiration and affection of all educated. 
people as masterpieces af their kin, Yet it had not been 
thought necessary to call in the opinion of any artist. No 
architect or historian of architecture had been consulted, 
The Commission seemed to have grasped two out of a very 
large group of factors—first, that money wae wanted, and 


second, that it could be raised by the sale of theer churches, 


which had a considerable financial value. The Council of 
the Society are arranging « lecture on the 10 threatened 
churches, to which representatives of socivtiea interested 
will be invited, re * 

_ Ata meeting of the Society for the Protection of Ancient 
Buildings, Lord Ferrera presiding, it was ogreed that if 
these monuments are to be saved, the Church could not be 
expected! to bear the wholo of the loss involved, 

The Commission's report blished by the Soniety for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge, price ls. It contains a 
map ehowing the four coclesiastical ‘ quarters into whith 
it is proposed) that the City shall be divided, with the 19 
churches whose removal is recommended marked in black 
and the remainter in red, The map shows something of 
the vicissitudes which the City churches have passed 
through before and since the Great Fire. Of the 01 churches 
burnt down in L486, only 67 were rebuilt, and 23 of these 
have since heen demolished. Eight churches which escaped 
the fire are not touched by the Commission, ) 


af the 
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Proposed Stoppage of “ Luxury” Buildings. 

The President has received the following letter from 
Mr. Edward F. Jackson, President of the London 
Master Plasterers’ Association :— 

4th May, 1920. 


Dear Srm,—I am desired by the Committee of the 
London Master Plasterers’ Association to convey to 
you their grateful thanks for your letters to The Times 
with reference to the proposed stoppage of all so- 
called * Luxury " Buildings. 

This Association comprises practically all the Lon- 
don firms manufacturing interior architectural decora- 
tions, such as fibrous plaster work, wood and stone 
carving, plain and decorated high-class woodwork, 
carton-pierre and composition work, etc, They em- 
ploy a large number of skilled men, al] of whom are 
unsuited and unfitted for work on housing achemes, 

If the threatened refusal to allow new buildings to 
be proceeded with becomes an accomplished fact we 
fear a large amount of unemployment, not only 
amongst these workmen, but also amongst the nu- 
merous artists, modellors, draughtamen, clerks, etc., 
who are also employed in this particular branch of the 


We sceonpty feel that these proposed building re- 
strictions will be a great mistake and will not advance 
the building of new houses. | 

Woe endorse what you say in your letter to The Tienes 
of 30th April, namely :— 

* That every kind of building must be en- 
couraged so that more labour may be attracted 
to and absorbed into the industry.” 

Let every building go on. The unions are quite 
strong and sensible enough to prevent too many men 
of the particular class required for housing schemes 
being employed on any one new building and to direct 
their members to work where they are urgently re- 
quired for houses. These new buildings will of neces- 
sity be slow in their erection, but they will be proceed- 
ing, and also all the interior work made by the various 
allied building trades, necessary for their ultimate 
completion. 

We shall not then have to experience the lack of 
work, which we accepted without complaining during 
the war, but should it occur now, as occur it will if new 
buildings are stopped, will be very unfair to us and of 
no advantage to the housing schemes.—l am, sir, 
yours obediently, Enwanp F. Jacksox. 


At o mooting of the Sonate of the University of 
London held last week, it was announced that the 
Government had offered to provide a site of about 
114 acres behind the British Museum for new head- 
quarters of the University and for colleges and institu- 
tions connected with it. i 

The Vice-Chancellor (Dr. Russell Wella) read a lotter 
which the Chancellor (Lord Rosebery) had received from 
the President of the Boord of Education expressing the 
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sympathetic interest with which the Government had 
watched the efforts which the Universities were making to 
fit themselves for the task that the period of reconstruction 
imposed on them, and to take advantage of the opportani- 
ties for extending their usefulness which were offered by 
the steadily growing publio recognition of the national 
importance of a good system of University Education. 
The letter continued :— 

lt has seemed to the Government that this ia ao woitable 
time at which to make an offer which they have long had 
under consideration and which they think should help to 
remove a gould many of the administrative difficulties in- 
volved in the housing of the University headquarters in the 
Impérial Inetitute at South Kensington. The Govern- 
ment are now in a position to aequire o site of about 
li} acres behind the Brith Museom, and they offer to 
devote it gratia and in perpetuity to the provision of a site 
for new headquarters of the University and for colleges and 
institutions connected with it, including King's College, 
whose premisea in the Strand are now inadequate for ite 
peeds. .- + 

lt had at one time been my hope that the Government 
would be able to offer not only the site of which | have 
spoken, but also the buildings for the new University Head- 
quarters; the Government have, however, reluctantly 
come to the conclusion that, while they are prepared to 
make such provision as will secure the University from loss 
in respect of maintenance charges on the new University 
Headquarters, the atate of the national finances did not 
ustify their undertaking to provide the cost of the build- 
ings themselves from public funds, They feel that in ao 
matter in which the hanour and dignity of the City of 
London is so nearly concerned, the University can look 
with confidence to the generosity and pees apirit which 
have always marked the citizens of London; it can do this 
with the greater aasurance that recent years have shown an 
increasing readiness upon the part of the great business 
community to respond to appeals for University purposes. 

The matter was referred to a special committee for coti- 
sideration and report as speedily as possible. 

The official description of the property, which it is pro- 
posed to purchase from the Duke of Bedford, iz aa follows : 

The site comprises about 114-acrea on the north side of 


the British Museum Extension. It comprises the land 
bounded on the east by Russell Square, Upper narctes be 
Street, and Woburn Sqnare; on the north br Gordon 


Square and Torrington Place ; on the west by Malot Street, 
and on the south by Montague Place, and includes, there- 
fore, the housea 25 to 37 Kusaell Square, | to 7 Upper 
Montague Street, 20 to 41 Woburn Square, 1 to & Gordon 
Square, 2 to 34 and 37 to Of Torrington Square, and alao 
Torrington Squmre iteclf. British Museum Avenue, the 
pexe af Keppel Street leading from Russell Square.to Malet 

treet, the four vacant plots abutting on Seppe Street and 
the British Mustum Avenue, and the strip of vacant lanl 
between Malet Strect and the backs of the houses on the 
wout side of Torrington Square. 


Bloomsbury during the Jast quarter of a century haa 
definitely thanged from a residential to « professional 
quarter, Many societies and other organisations have 
secured lenses in the district, and it is aleo much favoured 
by architects, surveyors, solicitors, and other professional 
men, Recently, too, there huve been signs that it might 
revive o# a purely residential area, and Bedford Square, in 
particular, tinds favour. | 

Bloomsbury, especially in the arca immediately north of 
the British Museum Extension, has long shown t watt ia in 
a transition state. Hoardings, tomporar dings, 
csperneae & sides of old houses, proghi sane ations: and new 
vaulting have all indicated that a scheme of a comprehen- 
sive and far-reaching kind waa contemplatod. | 
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TET ELT 1 7 7 a7 I i i 
UNIFICATION AND REGISTRATION, 

The General Meeting of Licentiates summoned by 
the Council to elect seven representatives to serve on 
the Unification and Registration Committee* was duly 
held at the Institute on Tuesday, 18th May, at 4.50 
pem., the President, Mr. John W. Simpson, presiding. 

The Secretary having ot the opening of the proceedings 
read to the Mectig the Report aa Resolutions referred to 
in the footnote below, the President suggested that the 
Meeting should nominate seven Licentintes aa the nuclens 
on which to vote: further nominations, if made, would 
take the form of amendments. 

In the discussion which ensued general regret was ex- 
pressed at the poor attendance, thirty-six Licentiates 
only being present, ont of a total of 1,735. It was pointed 
out that Licentiates had never before had an opportunity 
of meeting together; that they hie heer unknown one 
to the other, and were placed in the difhculty of voting for 
men of whom they had no knowledge. The saggestion 
waa mide that the election should be post saa that 
Licentiates- should be circularized inviting them to send 
in nominations, and that a further meeting should be 
called to consider them. Mr. Jonu=x EL Veuascny, who 
attended from Coventry, said that he thought no better 
result would be reached by the adoption of such » course, 
and suggested that the meeting should adjourn for half an 
hour or so to enable those present to talk the matter over. 
The President favoured the sugzestion, and invited those 
Present to partake of tea, which was ready to bo served in 
the room, and to reassemble afterwards. 

On reanming, Mr. Corroap Ew suggested adjourni 
for 4 month, to allow of Licentiates being circularized, and 
that the next aang should be held at 8 p.m. Several 
speakers, however, discouraged adjournment, and the 
Parsionst observed that though tho Meeting was-small it 
secmed to be fairly representative, members being present 
not only from the London district, but also from distant 

rovingial towns. He thought that those who had put 
themaelvea to the trouble of attending the meeting might 
be taken to be the leadere of their class, and that very 
worthy meee nintives could be chosen from them, Should 
it be found afterwards that a delegate was non-representa- 
tive, surely means could be found to remove him, Refer. 
ring to the suggestion of « previous speaker, that a Com- 
mittes should be formed independently of that in question 
to represent the views of Licentiates, the President aaid 
that it contained the germ of a very good idea. 

Mr, Faaxcrs Tayron (Burnley) said that if Licontiates 
did not take an interest in thie subject he did not know 
what they would take an interest in. The matter had been 
brought forward hy the Inatitute in a splendid and broad: 
minded manner, and representatives of the Institute had 
given the impression that they would play the game and de 
what was right. The President should thanked for hin 
tolerance and assistance. If Licentiates’ re irceentatives 
were selected that day, a special meeting of Licentiates 
should be called, at which the selected men should be 
required to attend and oxplain their views and report upon 
what had taken place, 

After further discussion, names were put forward as 
reprosentatives, and finally, on the motion of Mr. Wm. 
MeLelland (Ayr, N.B.), seconded by Mr. Charles Pickford 
(London), the following gentlemen were selected to repre- 
aent the Licentiates:—Mr. H. Ascroft, Mr, Francis 
Taylor, Mr. Samuel Taylor( Burnley), Mr. John E. Yerbury, 
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George Carter, all of London except where otherwise 
indicated. 

A very hearty vote of thanks to the President concluded 
the meeting. — 


Representation of " Unattached " Architects on 

A meeting of architects not belonging to any 
professional organisation was held at the Institute 
on Thursday, 20th May, 1920, at 4.30 pm. The 
meeting took place by invitation of the Council, and 
its purpose was to elect three representatives of “’ un- 
attached " architects to serve on the Committee which 
is being formed to prepare a scheme of unification and 
registration.* The architects attending included rep- 
resentativesfrom Bournemouth, Crawley, Kast Grin- 
stead, Manchester, Liverpool, Burnley, and other 
places, besides a number of London men. 

The Poeamert, on taking the chair, addressed a few 
words of welcome tothe visitora, and, having explained the 
object of the meeting, anid that in ap ting the represen: 
tatives asked for, the meoting would not commit itself to 
any partioular policy ; this would be settled by the Com- 
mittee when formed. All that was desired in the 
meeting was that unattached " architects might not feel 
that the scheme to be thrashed out had been conconted 
solely by architects who belonged to the various pro- 
feadionnl bodies, : 

The PReamaNT proposing to leave the Chair to allow 
those present to nominate their own Chairman, the meciing 
jenified ite desire that the President should in the 

-hatr, and a motion to that effect waa carried unanimously. 

The Pursipest atated, in answer to a question, that 
every menna at the Institute's dispoeal had been taken to 
notify unattached architects of the meeting ; and the Sxc- 
RETARY, giving details, said that six weeks ago notices of 
the meeting were published in the professional preas aa well 
aa itt the Institute JovnsaL This notice had since been 
repeated by advertisement in two successive issuce of each 
of the building papers, and these papers had also published 
editarials on the subject. Letters had aleo been written to 
every architectural body in the Kingdom and to come two 
hundred members of the Institute in various parte of the 
country asking for the names of “ unattached ' architects, 
and whon auch names were forthcoming » personal letter 
Was written to each of them. 

In reply to Mr. Ronent 5, Wein, the Paesmenrt stated 
that the whole of the architectural associations outaide 
London were in sympathy with the Institute in this matter, 
and nominations had now been received from all of them. 
_ Mr. Wan said that, as he understood it, the object was 
to bring allarchitectsinto one great trade union an subject 
them torulesand restrictions. Infact, it wasto be another 
big “zing to dictate to the public and look after the 
interests of architects, As Bir Reginald Hlomfeld said 
over five-and-twenty years ago, if Institute did not 
take care it would advance the interests of architects and 
not the interests of architecture, This movement would 
tramme! those of them who had the courage to go their 
own way. <Archifects whose work was of the firat order 
had for various reasona kept clear of the Inatitute and 
other architectural bories, and these would want to know 
more about this pececes) before proceeding. 

Mr. A. Cassi (East Grinstead) suggested that of the three 
representatives appointed one should represent Landon, 
another the larger provincial towns, and the third the 
moaller: Lpindibaoaiee fe 

F. DUS adB (London) asked whother, if“ unattached ” 
architects became members of this huge body, they would 
be distinguished from those who wore at present mem bers 
of the Institute or of Allied Societies, e had heard it 
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mooted that there were to be Chartered Architects and 
Registered Architects 

Tho Presmext anid that if there were to be any anch 
distinction it would be the work of this Committee, not of 
the Institute nor of the Allied Societies. The Committee 
Was representative, as far as posible, of the whole pra- 
fession. The “unattached " architects would be. given 
their voice, and tho decisions would be those of the Com- 
mittee, not of the Inatitute. 

Mr. Cusnces Hoposon (Walthamstow) anid that many 
of them wore “ unattached “ because they were very busy 
men and had not been able to fall into line with some of 
the requirements of the ee imotiotions. Hut 
they were indebted to the Institute for calling the meeting 
together, It was a good a to know that unattached “ 
architects were not to be left ont of these deliberations. 
Unity waa strength, and when they saw a man, after calling 
himself at first a paperhanger, gradually assume the titles 
of decorator, builder, estate Hare and finally architect, it 
did oorur to some of them t the (profession was not 
sufficiontly protected. The time was ripe for them to band 
themselves tovether and make some effort to secure unitica- 
tion, He hoped that representatives would be appointed, 
even if the meeting wae not as full ond representative os 
they could wish, 

Mr. Suxpnes (London) mid that the thanks of the 
“ansttached " members were due ty the Ineatitute for 
éalling them together, He wae heartily in sympathy with 
the unification proposals if a common ground could be 
gained whereby those architects who had been outside the 
organizations could be brought into association with this 
new body. With regard to registration, he hoped that 
care would be taken that men who had been practising for 
a humber of yours and who had done original and valuable 
work would not he excluded. 


Mr. Doxsace having suggested that the meeting might 
adjourn for half an hour so that those present could make 
ono another's acquaintance and be prepared with nomina- 
tions, the Petsipest observed that he was about to make 
thesame suggestion and had ordered tea to be served. 

On resumption after the adjournment, the Preesinent 
having asked for nominations, Mr. Duwxaak suggested the 
following six gentlemen upon whose names thove nt 
aT. vote: Mr, Mooring Aldridge (Bournemouth), Mr. 

. F. H. Banks (Crawley), Mr. Cawthorne (London), Mr. 
ag 1 Sunlight (Manchester), Mr. Hodgson (London), 
arshall (Liverpool). 

Ne CaWrHorse nominated Maior Pawley, of London. 

Mr. Banks expressed regret that he would not be able to 
atanil. 

Mr. Mansnact suggested thatit might be well to include 
a tepresentative from the Midlands or the North-East, in 
whose favour he would gladly retire. 

The Presipest pointed out that only three could be 
elected, and in reply to questions said that he did 
net think the Committee would make large demands upon 
thelr time. As soon as the general policy waa maar fy it 
wae obvious that details must be worked ont by o amall 
executive, and that executive would circulate the proposals 
an drafted to the members of the Committee. 

Teene peners were then distributed, and a ballot waa 
taken, which resulted in the election of Mr, G. E. Marshall, 
3 Cook Street, Liverpool; Mr. A. H. Mooring Aldridgo, 
Hinton Cham bera, Bourdemoaith; and Mr. A. M. Cawthorne, 
121 Victoria Street, 5. W. 

The Puesipent declared these gentlemen duly elected 
to the Unification and Registration Committee aa repre- 
senting architecta unattached to any reproeentative body, 
The result, the President added, bore ont Mr, Cass\'s 
the arger that one member should bey wae London, one 

provincial towna, and one the smallor. 
closed with votes of thanks to the 
insite and to the President. 
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The Glasgow Institute of Architects have had re- 
printed and issued to the Members of Parliament for 
their province, Mr. Simpson's warning letter in The 
Times of 19th Apmi cal attention to the mischief 
that will reanlt to the ui g industry should it be 
decided to make use of the newecs prohibiting certain 
classes of building that may be exercised under the 
Housing (Additional oar) Act of last December, 
A covering letter states that sinoe thie of the 
Act the Council of the w Institute have had 
under serious consideration the effect of the applica- 
tion of the restriction clauses upon the | in- 
dustry, which they apprehend will be further im- 
perilled by the drastio measures sanctionod by the Act. 
The Council invite consideration by Members of Par- 
liament of the points raised by Mr. Simpson, and ask 
their assistance towards the repeal or amendment of 
the offending clauses,— Mr. C. J. MacLean, Secre 
of the Glasgow Institute, writes that ho has asked the 
Institute of Scottish Architects and the various Chap- 
ters thereof and the Building Trades Federations of the 
district to take similar action, 

Mr. J. L, Rankin (Chairman of the Housing Committes 
of the Liverpool City Counnil), at = recent meeting said 
that he was anxious to diepel the idea that the Housing 
Committee waa placing o ban upon all kinds of building 
other than house-building. Of 203 plans for various kinds 
of building operations which had come before the Prohibi- 
tion Sub-Comrrittes, notices of objection had been served 
inooly 73 cases, In every one of these the owner had been 
given an opportunity of stating a case; im 40 cases Lan 
mission to proceed wise Ve Casts were postponed 
am] in 19 instances Cae aa prohibition ordera heen re- 
commended. In five of these cases the plans referred to 
motor - four to cinemas, one to a theatre, one to @ 
shop front, two to showrooms, and six to ware The 
builders of garages were told that Uf they adopted eoneret 
or wom) for their structures no objection would be raised. 
The Prohibition Sub-Committes was composed of business 
men, ond they could be depended upon not to place any 
unt obstacles in the way of buildings which would 
bo of benefit-to the commerce and industry of the city. 


The Rome Scholarship in Architecture. 

The Rome Scholarship in Architecture, offered by the 
Commissioners for the Exhibition of 1851, which is of the 
value of £250 per annum and tenable at the British Schoo! 
at Rome for t years, has been awarded, on the revom- 
mendation of the Faculty of Architecture, to Mr. Frederick 
Orchard Lawrence, B.Arch. Liverpool [4.]|. The second 
award (£100) waa to Mr, Wealoy Dongil [.4.), and the third 
(£5) respoctively) to Messrs. Eric Arthur and es 
Koerner, The Jarvis Studentship (£200 per annum), also 
tenable at the British School at Rome for two years, was 
ne La “is ia grradd he Liverpool U 

Wrenoe is uate of t ¥ nivenal 
School of Architectare, and Mesers, I and Perse 
undergraduates of the same School Mr. Lawrence entered 
the Liverpool School of Architecture in 1010, and took the 
five years’ course for the degree in Architecture (B. Arch, ). 
rin 1915. He then entered the Anny, and served 
with the Royal Engineers for four ‘years in France, Egypt. 














and Palesti Before enlisting he was in the office of 
Messrs, Briggs & Thornely, of Liverpool, with whom heis 
at present engaged. 

The Competition was in two atages—{4) an Open Exam- 
ination, (#8) a Final Competition. The subject set for the 
Open Examination was a “ Courts of Juatice." The Final 
Competition was held en foge in the rooms of the 
B.I.B.A., the subject set being “ Houses of Parliament 
for a British Colony." . 

The Faculty of Architecture of the British School at 
Rome, which conducted the Competition, ia composed of 
Sir Reginald Blomfield, R.A. (Chairman), Sir Aston Webb, 
P.B.A., Sir Edwin Lutyens, R_A., Sir R. Lorimer, B.8.A., 
John W. Simpson, P.R.LB.A, Ernest Newton, R.A., 
Professor W. BR. Lethaby, and Professor C. H. Reill 
(Liverpool University), the Inst member ding down 


tram the judging, as Liverpool Students were in the Final 
round. 

Mr. Harold Chalton Bradshaw [4.] has been elected 
Hon, Secretary to the Faculty of Architecture of the 
British School at Rome. Mr. Bradshaw was the first 
Rome Scholar in Architecture and won the distinotion in 
1013 at the age of 19, when he was a student of the Univer- 
aity of Liverpool. In January, 1920, he com pleted hin 
scholarship work after a broak of four years in the Army. 
He is at present assistant in the Department of Architec- 
ture of the University of London, University College. 
His brilliant scholarship work, which was exhibited at the 
Crafton Galleries last Fet y, was the subject of a notice 
in the JouRNaL for 6th March [p, 203}. 





The Inter-Allied Housing and Town-Planr 
ae eed Dth Fume. 


The programme is to hand of the Inter-Allied Housing 
and Town Planning Congress to be held in London next 
mouth, which is being organised by the National Housing 
and Town Planning Council in consultation and co-operation 
with the Ministry of Health, the Board of Trade, the Minis. 
try of Labour and other Government Departments. The 
proceedings will be spread over seven days, beginning 
Thursday, rd June, and ending Wednesday, Sth June. 
The 3rd and 4th June will be devoted to meetings at the 
Central Hall, Westminster, for the discussion of the follow. 
ing subjects : . 

1. National Post-War Housing and Town Planning 
Policies, 

2. Tho Preparation and Carrying into Effect of National 
Serena toseoure Proper Housing Conditions for every 

‘amily. 

a. The Minimum of Houxing Accommodation n 

to provide for the full Development of a Happy Family 


4. Standards of Building Construction and the Develop- 
ment of New Methods; the Use of New Materials. 

5. National and Regional Town and Rural Planning 
Developments. | 

A volume of reports will be submitted to the Congress 
consisting of a compilation from the replies to a series of 
questionnaires sent to leading housing reformers in all the 


on necessary 


Visita to study entirely new Howsing and Town Plannin: 
Schemes will extend over five days. "ie onto be visited 


include Housing Schemes of the Bristol City Council, 
EKural Housing Schemes in the neighbourhood of Bristol 
or en rowle to Bristol, Housing Schemes of the Birmingham 
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City Council, Rural Housing Schemes en route to Birming- 


Rural Housing Schemes in the Home Counties. Visits to 


study the best examples of pre-war Housing and ‘Town 
Planning have been arrange, amnong them Bournville 
= . Letchworth 


Garden City. 
The Prime Minister is Hon. President of the Congress ; 
Hon, Vice-Presidents include representatives of all parties 






The offices of the Congress are 41, Russell Square, W.C. ; 


and information as to men bes 


R.E. War Memorial Scholarships. 

Colonel F. E. G, Ekey, Secretary of the R.E. War Bene: 
fits Committee, asks us to announce that applications for 
Educational Scholarships may now be made on behalf of 
eligible children, and he invites members of the Inatitute 
who may know of deserving cases to put him in touch 
with them. Three classes of Scholarship are available. 
Viz. -— 

_ 4" Scholarships of £40 per annum, for children of 
Officers and Other Ranks of Royal FE: ca, including 
Regulars, Special Reserve, Territorial Force, and New 
Army, who before the war were in a position to send their 
children to Public Schools, eto. Tenable between the ages 
of 10 and 18 years, the grants to be reviewed after four 
yeara, Ten scholarships at present available, 

_ Hf" Scholarships of £15 a8 anoum, for children of 
Warrant Officers, N.C.O."s, and Men, to assist the children 
ta go on to a Technical or Secondary School. Tenable 
between the agea of 13 and 16 years, Forty scholarships 
at present available. | 

“O™ Kitchener Scholarships, At presont limited to 
one of £40, and two of £15, under the same conditions as 
“ A" and“ B" respectively, 

Applications to be considered in the first adjudication 
should be received by lat June, 1920. Forme of applica. 
tiou can be obtained from the Secretary, R.E. War Benefits 
Committe:, R.E. Institute, Chatham. 

Further donations to the R.E. War Memorial will be 
gratefully received by the Secretary, RE. War Memorial, 
The Cottage, Hillingdon, Uxbridge. | 


‘Royal Academy)Schools!: New,Tests forsAdmission. © 

Certain changes have been made in the tests for admis- 
sion to the Royal Academy Schools, which will take effoet 
ifter 10th Juno next. The tuition given in the schools 
is free, and valuable studentahipa and prizes are awarded 
to ancorssful students 

Application for admission to the schools of painting, 
sulpture, and architetture may be tiade at any time, 
Each applicant must fillin a form to be obtained from the 
Secretary, Royal Academy, Piccadilly, W.1, and must 
deliver it with the specimens of work required, addressed 
ta the keeper at the schools entranee, Burlington-gardens, 
W211. These spocimens are left—entirely as regards paint - 
ing and architecture, and largely ag regards soulpture—to 
the applicant's own choice, but they are oxpected to show 
considerable experience and « high standard of morit, If 
the work submitted has these qualities, the applicant will 
bo admitted as a probationer for # period not exceeding 
three months. On passing successfully the period of pro. 


A WARNING TO ARCHITECTS 





ation, the applicant will become a student for a term of 
yeara, subject to satisfactory attendance and progress. 
British Institution Architectural Scholarships. 

The British Institution are offering among other 
Scholarships this year two in Architecture of the value 
of each, tenable for two years and payable 
quarterly. The Scholarships are open to all Art 
students (under twenty-five years of age on Ist Novem- 
ber, 1920) who have obtained a Gold Medal, or o 
Scholarship or Money Prize of the minimum value of 
£5 in any Art School in the United Kingdom. The 
Examination will take place in November. Candi- 
dates must submit for examination the following 
works :— 


(1) A measured drawing of a portion of an existing 
building, on » half im sheet of paper, together with 
the actual sketohes and dimensions from which the 
drawing was made, (2) A free-hond drawing of a classic 
ot Renaissance Picco of ornamental relief scalpture, on a 
half imperial sheet of paper. (3) An ornamental bridge 
dibs the water of « laid-out garden or public place. The 

ia to be taken aa about 50 feet net, and the construc- 
t on of bridges isto heatudied. The height of -way 
beneath ia to be about 10 feet above water-level at the 
highest point. The bridge ia to be roofed in, and its 
“PP hea and its enteance facades from the garden, as 
as the water {ncade, ore to be designed, The materials 
can ‘ stone, brick or conerete, any of these materials being 
used entirely or combined, of in conjunction with oak 
timber, and with tiles, lead, shingles, or other roofing. The 
water can be considered cither aso pool of a8 an embanked 
ae the banke some 18 inches above water-level. The 
tive is to take apecial account of the compositian of 
tne bees in connection with ite imagined surroundings. 





The Civic Education League's Summer Mecting. 

The Civic Education League will hold their Summer 
School of Civics (the fifth Summer Mecting of its kind in 
England and Wales) at High Wycombe, Bucks, during the 
fortnight from Saturday, 3ist July, to Saturday, lth 
Angust, 1920, The teaching and study of social subjects 
will bo on the same lines as at provious mectings, but will 
be further developed and oxtended so a2 to meet some 3 
the special needs of to-day. Included in tho 
will be short courses of lectures on Sociology, Social Philo. 
sophy, Social Psychology, the Principles and Practice of 
Sex-Education, Problems of the Inclustrial System, and 
Methoda of Teaching Civics, Advanced tutorial courses 
will sheen br if a enflicient number of students offer 
themselves, It is hoped also to arrange a course for 
speakers on Citizenship. There will be an Exhibition of 
maps, and other materials of interest to social 
students, All ierested in Civics, in Social Education, in 
Social Reconstruction, and in the particular Social Prob- 
lems treated, aro welcome as students. Training College 
Lecturers, Teachers, Health Workers, and other Social 
Workers, will find the course of etudy specially rien 
Particulars of {ces, accommodation, ctc,, may bo obtained 
from Mr. W. Mann, Secretary, Summer School of Civics, 
Leplay House, (5, Belgrave Road, 5.W.1. 


Form of Certificate for Payment to Builders, 


Tho Practice Committee have taken up the suggestion 
made by Mr, Francia Hooper at the Annual General Meet- 
ing, and have in hand the preparation of a Form of Certifi- 

eate for Payment to Builders. 


COMPETITIONS, 

The Competitions Committee desire to call the atten- 
tion of Members and Licentiates to the fact that the 
conditions of the above Competition are unsatisfac- 
tory. The Committee are in negotiation with the 
promoters in the hope of securing anamendment. In 
the meantime Members and Licentiates are advised to 
take no part-in the Competition. 


The following letter addreased to the Secretary from 
a member of the Institute, which is published here by 
request of the Competitions Committee, gives an 
instance of the kind of thing that architects have to 
put up with when they take part in Competitions 
which do not conform to the Regulations laid down by 
the R.1.B.A, :— 

Dean Str,—Further to mine of the 26th inst. re the 
—— War Memorial Competition, a local —— Com- 
pany have now stepped in with a design of their own 
nnd on offer to erect a memorial to it, and this offer 
has been accepted. All the designs sent in to the 
Memorial Committee have therefore been thrown 
aside, and none of the competitors received any 
award, which serves them right for competing under 
such conditions.—Faithfully yours, 


Competition for an Ideal Public House. 

Messrs. Samuel Allsopp & Sons, Limited, are 
moting a Competition for Plans for a Model Put ie 
House, where rest and refreshment may be obtained 
during the hours that alooholic drinks may be served 
and also during prohibited hours. The promoters 
propose to build such houses in the provinces, and 
owing to the cost of building and present-day require- 
ments great simplicity of design and lightness of con- 
struction are aimed at. Competitors are to have as 
free a hand as possible in solving the problem, subject 
to certain characteristics which the promoters have 
in view and which are indicated in the conditions. 
Externally, the promoters desire to see a modern 
building, Out one more on the lines of an eighteenth- 
century inn than of 4 nineteenth-century public 
house. The Winner of the first premium will be 
engaged as architect at the scale of remuneration 
sanctioned by the R.1-B.A, Designs must be sent 

addressed to Messrs. Samiiel pers & Song, Limited 
c/o The Secretary, R-1.B.4., 9 Conduit Street, W. on, 
or before the last day of June, The proy osal and con. 
ditions of the competition were approved by the 
President, who appointed the Assessor, Mr. W. Curtis 
Green. Copies of f tha Gonditavnsianky be obtained pe 
Mesara. Samnel Allsopp & Sons, Limited, Burton-on- 
Tren’. 
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MINUTES, XIY, 

At the Special General Meeting summoned hy the 
Connoil under By-law ti5, and kent Monday, 10th’ May, 
1920, ot & p.m, the Chairman, Mr. Walter Cave, Vice. 
President, announced the object of the mecting—viz., to 
consider the proposal of the Council to raise the entrances 
fort and subscriptions of Members and the contributions of 
Lioentiates, a8 0 reason for the change called attention 
to the serious deticit In the Council's estimates for the 
current yoar [seo Annual Eoport,  Digiabe 

The resolution as printed on the notice-paper having 
been moved from the Chair was seconded by Mr,. H. D. 
Searlea-Wool [#.), Chairman of the Finance and House 
' Committee, who stated that it had only been by cheese- 
paring methods of coonomy, practised at the eacrifice of 
necesaariog, that it had been conte in redent years to 
keep the expenditure within the limits of the income of 
the Institute. Perks FAA. i : 

Mr. Sydney Perks, FS. A. {F.], in supporting the reaolu- 
tion, compared the suma-total of the staff salarics as 
shown in the pre-war and post-war accounts of the Inati- 
tute, and, contending that the increases granted were 
Inadequate to meet the advance in the cost of living, 
urged the adoption by the Inatitute of the system of war 
bonnses and percentage increasea which had been initiated 
by the Treasury and which was now in general adoption 
by municipal and other public bodies throughout the 
country. 

The resolution having been put from the Chair, it was 
thercupon 

Resotver, by an almost unanimous vote, that in 
order ta provide funils to meet the inorease in 
expenditure due to the general adrance in prices an 
addition of one guinea be made to all entrance fees 
and subscriptions of Members and contributions af 


Liventiates ; and that the necessary ateps be taken. 


to obtain the sanction of the Privy Council to such 
revision of By-law 17 aa is required to give effect to 
this resolution. 
The proceedings closed and the Meeting terminated 
at 8.45 p.m. 





At the Fourteenth General Meeting (Ordinary) of the 
Session 1919-20, held Monday, 17th May, 1920, at 8 p.m., 
Mr. Walter Cave, Fice-Preadent, in the Chair; the Minutes 
of the General Meeting held 3rd May, having been pub- 
lished, were taken as read and signed as correct. 

The deceass was announced of Edmund Kirby, Past 
President of the ahd Architectural Association, 
elected Associate 1867, F 1838, and placed on the list 
of Retired Felloies in 1917, and, on the motion of the Hon, 
Secretary, it was Reso.ven that the regreta of the Institute 
for his loas be entered on the Minutes, and that a Tesi 
of aympathy and condolence be conveyed to his son, Mr. 
Bertram Kirby [F.]. 

The nomination for election was announced of 1 Hon, 
Fellow, 2 Hon. Associates, 19 Fellows, and 40 Associates 
[ace the complote list, with names of proposers, on 
Pp. S64 ef agg.) 

A Paper by Mr. Ben J. Lobschez, Fellow of the American 
Institute of Architects, on Tue Two Guat Ramway 
Sratioss of New Yous, wae read by the Hon. Secretary, 
Mr. Arthur Keen, and illustrated 7 antern alides, and on 
the motion of Professor Adshoad, Vice-President, seoonded 
by Mr. W. RB. Davidgo [4.], Housing Commissioner. for 
London, a Vote of Thanks wag passed to Mr. Lubschoz by 
acclamation. 

A vote of thanks was also passed to Mr. Keen for reading 
the Paper, and was briefly acknowledged, 

The procetdings closed and the Meeting separated at 
0.35 p.m. 
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NOTICES, 


on 7th June. 
As Hox. Fanow. | 
Hanoy: Tuomas, OM, (R84. Beray Medalliet 1463), 
Max Gate, Dorchester, Proposed by thn Council, 


As Hox. Associates (2), 

Dircurre.p: Rev. Paren Hamreow, M.A, F.8.A., The 
Rectory, Barkham, Wokingham, Berks. Proposed by: 
Mervyn Macartney, E. Guy Dawber and the Council, 

Pirkk: Epwasp Witt Harvey, Gyppeawyk, 12 Elms 
Road, Clapham Common, 8.W.4. pes by Wm. 
Woodward, Beresford Pite and W. T. Oldrieve, 

As Pe..ows (16), 

AourrEn: Tuomas Coantes [4., 1007], Superintending 
Civil Engineer, Admiralty, 5.W., and 48 S$, Mary 
Abbott's Terrace, Kensington, W.14. Proposed by 
H. D. Searles-Wood, Francia Hooper and. Sir Banister 
Fletcher. 

Axpensox: Captain Herrent Cooren, R.E. [4., 1909}, 
Garrison Engineer, Aden Brigade, Aden, Arabia, and 
Fairholm, Woodford Road, Bramhall, Cheshire, Pro- 

sod by John Cubbon, Beresford Pite and Herbert H. 
Town. 

CULLEY: Nokmayx [4., 1M], 13 John William Street, 
Huddersfield, and The Croft, Birkby, Huddersfield, 
Proposed by the Council. . 

Sonal Srescen ef et 1904), Le Mont Saint, 
Guernsey. Proposed Sir Charles A. Nicholson, 
Claude Ferrier and the Counell. 

Eras: Evwann Fosxess Mangos fA,, 1909), 25 Sack- 
ville Street, W.1, Proposed by Wilfred J, Hardcastle, 
E. Vincent Harris and W. H. Woodroffe. 

Gonponw: Hewxny Pancy [4., viseal sree House, 

Hewood, Riokmans. 
SA Grce 


Blomfield Street, E.C., and In 3 
B. Adama, 
Arthur Ashbridge and Ernost Flint. 


worth, Herta. Pro 
Haiti: Auwex Witson, M0. jas 1910), 17 Southampton 
Street, Bloomsbury, W.C., and “The Brambles.” 


Chorley Wood, Herta. Proposed l by Keith D, Youn 
G. H. Fellowes Prynne and ‘Mam. Pite, 95 


Hetr: Leovann Ker [4., 1911), 13 and 14 Great Castle 
Street, W.1, and Hapatead, Ardingly, Sussex.  Pro- 
pee by F. W. Troup, H. P. G. Manle and W: Curtis 

ITeeh.. 


Mopesry: Anrave Hawinrox, M.A. Cantab. A. 1910] 


9 New Square, Lincoln's Inn, W.C., and 48 Hi pstead 
Way, N.W.4. Proposed by E. J. May, H. P.G. Maule 
and Arthur C, Martin, 


Ricnne v Nowwax (A.. 1019), Shire Hall, Darham andl 
44 Old Elvet, Durham, Proposed by W. Rushworth, 

Siero: Heeseat[A., 1808), 117 Queen's Road, Bave- 
water, W.2, and “ The Croft,” Grove Park Gardens, 
Chiswick, W.4. Proposed by the Council, 

SMITH : Fraxcw Dawny | 4., 10 ea onan Mansions, 
Victoria Streot, SW. 1 and 138 Rovendalo Road, Dut 
With, & Fool. Prope win T, Hall, Maurice 
EB. Adams and Wm. Woodward. 

Trovr: Faaxcrm Goapos iA., 1010), O New & tare, Lin- 
eoln’s Inn, W.C., and 46 High Street, Hoddesdon, 
el ag by Arthur C. Martin, E. J. May and W. A. 

‘oreyt 

Woon ; Ace Maranact [4., 1909), o/o Messra. Little, 

era & po ee eee eat Stramern, Canton, 
uy Daw Py fh. lbourn Lit 
nie i ey 

And the following Licentiates who have pasecd 
qualifying oxamination :— — 

Aumsrnowa: Cuanues Mowreave Ce 5 High St 
Warwick, and Plostowes, Badora trae: me 


pte by Geoffry Lucas, C. E. Bateman and W. A. 


Evitt: Nommas, 67 Be Wc Portman Square, W.1, 
and 24 Charch Row N.W. Proposed by 
Sir Reginald Blomfield, K.A., Edmund Wimperia and 
Alfred B. Youtes. 

Farnow: Jonn Wriiromy Hisent, Oxford Cham bers, 
East London, South Africa. Proposed by H. J. C. 
Cordeaux, Sir Edwin Lutyens, B.A., and Sir- Banister 
Fletcher. 

Leovo +: -Trovas Anwysx, 32 Park Mince, Cardiff, 3 Lin- 
eoln's Inn Fields, W.C,, and “ Hafod.-Lwyd,” Rhiw- 
Baas Cardiff. Proposed by Raymond Unwin, 5. D. 
Adshead and Courtenay M. Crickmer, 

Wiakerieto; Besvamin Freeapenick Grorde, 14 Orchard 
Strect, and Howard Road, eae Park, Bristol. 
Ht Oatley. by C. F. W, Dening, 5. &. Reay and George 


As AssootTes (140). 


_ wk —The bi Bs pong Liha espe cel tay garni peter wi he yen 
Stodents after 190) and before the completion Gf their 
War co but ware nol actually registerml Gill (ho dates mmewtlonied 


agalit thelr names (see Hewulation, JOvENAL, Oth November, 1011), 

Acknorp: BSamue. Witnram [8., 1012. siete pe War 
Exemption}, 22 Gladstone Street, Anlaby Road, Hull. 
Proposed by the Counoil. 

Appey: FREDERICK aaa Sie Se 113—S ened 
Wor Exemption), 48 Ponywern Rond, Earl 5 Court 
5.W. Proposed by William Dunn, W. rina un 
and Robert Atkinson. 

AuLison: Wits, PAS [8., 10ll—Specal War 
Ezemplion |, 1 Gordon Street, Gordan Square, WC. 
Proposed by J. Ernest. Franck, Arthur Newman 
and G, Reginald Farrow, 

ALLUM: STALEY CHaries [Special War Examination], 24 
Chichester Road, Westbourne Square, Paddington. 
Proposed by W. E. Riley, G. Topham Forrest and 
John Hudson. 

Astrspex: Hanotn Camrazit, ALC, FS. [&., 1012 
— Special War Ezemplion)], Ventnor House, Canter- 


bury. Pro d by A, 0. Collard, Percival M. Fraser 
had Alan E. Munby, 
AsumMay: Henurnr Wittiam [8., 1013—Special War 


Exem plicn her, 62 Kingston Road, Teddington, 
Pao ned by she Oona ~ sy 

Asim : Coanrces Henpent [s., rilaboro eke War Ereinp- 
fon}, 73 Lennox, Road, ‘Hillabore fhefield. Pro- 
posed by the Counoail. 


Barriscomar: Hocmrugny [5 [h18@—Special War Ex- 


ho oe Beveriey, 0 gion, Kent. Pro b 
H. P. @. Maule, F. Winton Newman and reary 
Ashie 

Bin xte: ee Brvce (8., 1O13—Special Salen yr 
lion), Springwells Avenue, Ai ridrie, rdrie, N.B. by 
Leonard Martin, E, Vincent Harris sada John 
Burnet. 

Buackavrs: Nonwan Anruvn [S., 1014—Special War 
Exemption], Waynville, Weat ro’, Dawsbu Pro. 


ry. 
cere illiam H. Thorp, J. Wreghitt Connon and 
CRoniae 


BLACKFORD : eee iS., 1913—Special War sooincaged 
Hartlebury, Kidderminster, Wores. Proposed b 
8, D, Adshead, C. Lovett Gill and A. E. Richardson. 

BLACKWELL: Cmanies OneisTiz Sale ie Bere War 
Exemption], 20 Wentworth Pro- 
cede a rthur H, Hind, William i ‘Cowdoll and 

Ta paon. 

Buawrign: Roy Onances [Special War Examination ae 
Croft, Samaria, Jersey, Propose by Robert A 
son, G. Gilbert Scott, A.R.A., and E. Stanley 

Born; Joww Saw [8., sh Re Wer simp 
Ashburn, Strone, Argy P98 te by J. Ge it 
Gillespie, John Sarpite ite James 


CANDIDATES FOR ELECTION 


Baappert: THotas AntHvn Dancy [Special War Ex. 

sesdsrc i, arg Quebec Street, eau ey aren wy: 1. 
pore Ernest George, » Osw F. 
Milne and Alfred B.. Yeates. 

Bron: Roser [S., 1010—Special War paaplen), 6G 
Castle Road, Cathcart, Glasgow. Proposed by obn, 
Wateon, John Kepple and David Salmond, 

Buoors: Conotornicn Joux [5., 1010—Special War Ee. 
empion|, 4 Newton Mansions, Queen's Club Gardens, 
W. la, Proposed by Robert Atkinson, Maurice E. 
Webt and E. Stanlew Hall. 


Baoommatc: THomas Hanonzaves [8., 1910—Special 
War Kzemption], 9 Park View, Walton, Wakefield, 
Yorks, Proposed by John Stuart, J, Wreghitt Connon 
and H. &. Chorley, 

Bayce : pralksa g pide sue Sa pecial ashi Peptic 
08 Rirkstal m Hill, § 
by F. M. Foto Ae Richardson, and aes 
Stratton, 

Boucntawan: Attaw Pottock McKexrm [&., 1919— 
asia Wor Exemption), 274 Renfrew Street, ‘Glasgow. 

Sin he by John Watson, John Keppie and Wm. 8. 


unis: Howano Wits [(Specal Wor Eramine- 
tion), Sunningdale, Keston, Kent. “Rp AS gene y HH. G. 
Crothall, H. ‘avargerand Harry Redf 

Borcige: Hexny FREpERicE Special W, Wer Eramina 
ate! o/o High Commissioner for Now Zealand, Strand, 
W. Proposed by Robert Atkinson, E. Stanley Hualy 
eh G. Gilbert Soatt, A.RLA. 

CALDWELL: OLIVER Reaimanp [4., 112—Special War 
nnd ase Elmdale, Alexandra Road, Penzance. 
Proposed by Henry White and the Council, 

Cnina : Wiixor TROnXE S., 1611—s War aoa te 
fion), 4 Mitre Court, ‘Tomple, E. Proposed b 
rary Atkinson, E. Stanley Hall ae G. Gilbert Snatt, 

Coarpos: Lirronp [Special War Examination], 80 Stern: 
dale Road, West Kensington, W.14. Prot by 
G. A. Lansdown, Robert ice and E, Stanley Hall 

QLrayTow: CHanmnes Lawnence - 1912—_Speniat War 
Exemption), 10 Prince Albert | sess: Brighton. Pro. 
posed by Philip M. Johnston, John George Gibbing and 
Barry Parker. 

. (HO—Special Wor Er. 


Contas; Bentrin Pa.irrs 


emption], Hunningham Fieri Leamington Spa. 
Proposed by W. H. Harrison, -} Pp G. Mano and E. 
Turner Powell. 


Corxisn: Cartes Enwrs [S., 1013—Special War Fez- 

empire) oy Vale Cottage, ‘Pilton, Barnstaple. Pro- 
H. Harbotile, Jamea Jerman and J. 
eekibali Ta Lucas. 

Corrixomam: Ganxer Reomarn [§., 1014—Special War 
Exemption ch Vernham Road, Plomatead, §.E.18, 
Propo HL Adams, Andrew N. Prenti dl 
Osborn C, shite = 


Covisos: Richarp Cants [Special War Examination}, q 
Elm Park Road, Chelsea, 5.W.3. P by Sir 
ee Blomfield, B.A., Arthur W. Cooksey and 

ver. 

Covriasno; Witt1amM Verxon [Special War a rea matey 
82 Victoria Street, B.W.1. Proposed by Freder 
Chatterton, W. H. Harrison and A.C. A. Norman. 

Caaske; Crurronp Wioo [8., 1911—Speciol War Exemp- 
tion}, 140 Hunter's Road, Handsworth, Birmingham, 
bie prom Sathayy by Herbert T. Buckland, William Haywood 


CROSSLEY : Gaon 4&., 1013—Special War Exemption 
Springfield. Baildon’ near Shipley, Yorks. Proponed 
W. Williamson, W. J. Morley and Eric Morley. 
CRUICKSHANK : Hensenr Wiitsam [Special War Examina- 
tion}, 25 Examiners® Buildings, Strutt Street, Man- 
cheater. Proposed by A, Marshall Mackenzie, 1), 
Barelay Niven and Herbert Wigglesworth. 
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CULLEN: ALEXANDER [S., tage one testis pa 
14 Hamilton Park Terrace, Glasgow, W. Proposed by 
James Lochhead, John Keppie and John Watson. 

coarhee Heepent Lewrs [Special War Ezamination), 2 

Anson Road, Tufnell Park, N.7. by Robert 
Atkinson, E. Stanley Hall and G, Gilbert Scott, A.B.A. 

AMempiion), 97 Elspeth Road, S.Wall. Proposed. by 
enplion}, 27 rh A 
Beresford Pite, AE. Richardson and G. Lovers Gill.” 

Toop: Rowatp Frecorse [8. 1912—Speciol War £zemp- 
tion], * The Cottage,” Castlotown, Isle of Man. Pro- 
poe By Gees! tollly, E. Guy Dawber and & 2, 


Dowxen: Gaorox Eowime [Special War Examination }, 
King Street, Feilding, New Z Prop iv 
Robert Atkinson, E. Stanley Hall and G. Gilbert 
Boott, A. R.A. 

Duscas: Roxaup Avur [&., oli’ Waar Kneis War Exe mp- 
tion], tla Givendor ton, W.L4. 
Pro Robert Atkinson, G. Gilbert Scott, 

A ROA, and Maurice EL Webb, 

Dussronp: Witttam Jon [&, iS. Pe ea War Ex. 
cmplion), 42 Rostrevor ee by 
H. P..G. Maule, O. P, Milne and G. Topham 

Eatox: Geozox Monzer, P.A.S.1. [5., 1010—Special War 
Exempion), 210 Burton Koad, Der by. Proposed by 
Albert N. Bromley, H. G. Watkins and T. H. Th 

Enowanng: KewseTi Drew [i., 1s — 53 cial rar Ex. 
emption], Thornton, Tharlow Park, Torquay. Pro- 

ad by Percy Morris, James Crocker and James 
jerman, 

Ewes: Janes Aveeur [S., 1015—Special War Exemption), 
l4 Nightingale Square, Wandeworth Common, 5.W., 
Proposed by Wm. oodward, George Hornblower and 
John P. Briggs. 

Hex ononwy [S., 1914—Special War Ex- 

Lisngadock. Pro- 


Kkyans : Ie dat 
emption], noeoen, Gwynie, 

by the Council. 

FILDEs: GROFFREY Parir (8., (Ol4—S period War Bre mp 
hon], 19 Queen Annoe’s Gate, = W.l, Proposed by Sir 
Aston Webh, PRA. Sir Reginald Blomfield, K.A., 
and Ernest Newton, R.A. 

Fishen: Hussey Nerrieton, M.C.'S., 1014—Special War 
Promotes S4 ae ae Road, ‘Caniden Toad, N.7. 

M. Simpaon, & D. Adshead and 
ie eee 


Foasrn : vAuERUE peor pecial War Examination |, 
12 Normandy Avenue, High Barnet. Proposed by 
Paul Waterhouse, Sir Frank W. Willa and Robert 
Atkinaon. 

(raRRETT: StaNLey G, [Specsal War Examinaion 35 Bed- 
ford Square, W.C. Proposed bert Atkingon, 
E. Stanley Hall and G, Gilbert Scott, A.RA. 

GLEN : ALEXANDRS Granam [5., 1920— Special War Ex- 
émption), 2 Edmiston Drive, [broxz, Glasgow. Pro- 
sapei by David B. Hutton, John Keppie and Thomas 

Taylor. 

GoopeaLt: Rongnt Hanoun [&., 1012—Special War Er- 

emption), 10 Oxford Street, Whitetable, Kent.  Pro- 
by Oswald C. Wylson, J. Hatchard-Smith and 
:. C. P. Monson. 

Goonpwt: Haray Tomas [4., 112—Special War Ex- 
emption |, a0 Granville Park, Blackheath, EL Pro- 

by W. E. Riley and the Council, 

Gonpos: Josern Davisow [8., 1014—Special War Fx. 
emplion}, he Me Square, Newtownards, Co. Down, 
Proposed by N. Fitzsimons, F. H. Tulloch and R. M. 
Young. 

GORDON : ree James [5., 1014—Special War axial 
cy 7 Moore Street, 5 Sydney, Australia. Rcd sees 

Robert Atkineon, Henry M. Fletcher and E. 5 


Meo mete Heewann, MC, Ge. ole rectal 
War Exemplion), i] Park Avenue South, N Pro- 
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Bens iicaaa by W. oy Ped Leonard Stokes and Major 
GRAHAM : erases 3 ASL. (Spectal War Kramination|, 


100 (xford Road, Linthorpe, Middlesbrough. Pro. 
posed by Lt.-Col Joseph | pain, Thomas K, Milburn 
and G. T. Brown 
Gaast: Jom Barat Darrin 5. 1913—Special War Ex- 
emplion|, Bute Estate Office, Castle Street, Cardiff. 
posed by John Watsou, Sir eabeon'? "Lorimer, - 
A.FLA., and John Wilson. 


Hatou: Nowstax ae ope War Eramination|, & 

n Street, We n, Proposed by Robert 

est G. Gilbert Scott, A.E.A.. and Pe doe E. 

iUER. 

Hate: Preocy Eowano [8., 1912—S8 att War oer 
fron |, Li7 Forest . Dalston, = i. Ee 
M. E. Collins, W. Campbell Jones and i docteme, oaffrescn 
Jackson. 

Hasmerox : law Boote Moxturru, B.A. Oxon. [8. 1913— 
Special War nt atte Mp 16 Old Buildings, Lincoln's 
on, ro F. M. Sim John 
Coleridge and the Coomatte es 

Hawittox : Toomas Curssey [(8., 1013—Special War Ex 
rN ee 41 Somat bee, Terrace, Gosforth, Northumber- 
Lonel. Sap ys eae ae ‘ai Plummer, Chariea 3, 
eious, and Ft. Burns 


Hiner: Witrenp Huser, PASI. rh, LO1l4—S pecual 
War Premption], Tia Bedford Read, Clapham, &.W. 
Proposed by W.. Herbert Hobda a and the Council. 

HessHau. : Lovr Sypnzr, 0.8.0, 1HO—Special War 
Exemption), Stockton Heath, Warrington. Proposed 
by C. H. Reilly, 8D, Adshead and the Council. 

scr ep rotbee | rs. 1 SRS ain War Ex- 
em ption eaton | shingtoe, near Man 
chester, Proposed by. John Slat y 5. Worth 
ington and Paul 

Hopes - Joux Stewaut ‘S., 1920—Special War Ezemp- 
tion]. 31 Kingswood Avenue, Brondesbury. Pro- 
posed by Robert Atkinson, Henry M. Fletcher and 
G. Gilbert Soott, AJB. A. 

Hornasp: Hanny [S., 1010—Special War Exemption), 
pie Oukael Tes aa Hill, 5.W. Fro) 

y Sir fia] A., Ernest Newton, R.A, 
and Sir Aston Webb, P. R.A. 

Hotkorp: Fuanx [&., oe Fe War xem i: » a 
Warwick Pince, posed by W. Car l, 
H. 8. Chorley and J. Weeghite Connon. 

Hoxrymay: Hennent Lewis /[5., Mld—Special War Ex- 
emption}, | Graingerrille South, Newcastle. 
Tyne. Erepenes by Sir John Burnet, W. H. Woo d 
aod John Keppie. 

Hossack: James Davinsow [9,, 1913—Special War Ex- 
emption], 27 Surbiton Hill pikes Surbiton. Proposed 
by Arthur J. Davia, E, Guy Dawber and Herbert 


Hovertos - James [&., 1918-—S jak War Exe 
Glenlogan: WLictie. Acckies Pes hele 
= mL Ie Alexander N. Paterson ny ohn Watson. 
OWELL : ous ALL¥UT? 8. 19lI—Sgeeral War F. 
tion}, “ The Laurels,” Cumnor, te Oxford. ig es 
posed by rine M. Fletcher, Herbert Wigglesworth 


and the Ce 
Hunaox: Thomas [8., 1013—Special ar Eee im, 
Cassio Par Aveda, Watford, Herta. 
by John B, Gasa, Arthur J, Hope and the Council. 
Ismay: Gonnow Huwny Nisner [é., 1912— Special War 
Hazem pion), 7 Bedford Row, W.C.1. Pro by 
ee a ae ed Jones, W. H. Woodroffe and A. Blom. 


Jackson : ene! DE oe [S., 101l1—Apecial War 


fon], 2 


Exemption), Chelston, Overbury Avenue, Beckenham, 
a ied by Francis Haaser P. G. Maule and Det- 


Jouxsox: Hewny ANDREW 8, 1015—Special War Fx: 
emption), The Vicarage, Groat Havecoi, Black burn. 


CANDIDATES FOR. ELECTION 


Lanew by John H. Woodhouse, Isaac Taylor and 
vous teers Sipser, MC. (§., 1913—Speial War 
Exemption), 1 Stafford Road, Croydon, Proposed 
by Honry Tannor and the Counell. 


Jowgs: Svoxny Bravexsow [S., 1920—Spectal War Ee- 


emption), & Mossley Hill Drive, ‘nich Vark, Liverpool 


Proposed by Arnold Thornely, T.. E. Eccles arc 
Frank G. Briggs, 

Joxwes: Wretis Geonor Eomenp [ ry ial Wer Examina- 
ion], 64 Lexham Gardens, W.5. Proposed by 


Beresford Pite, William A. Pite and Alfred Cox. 
oars Mircnei, Camrrox, MC. [5., 191 — Special War 


mption), 62 Westgate, Wakefield. Proy by 
ris Nea Milla, W. Fleming Wilkie and P. Thoms, 


ai Faanenick Brrrnan S,, 1911—Speciol War £x- 


emplion), Bolton House, Sutton, Surrey, Propored 
ay tes . G. Maule, Robert Atkinson und Henry M. 
etc 


Leoo: Tukopone Enum (8., 1911—Special War Ezxemp- 
‘fion), Tintern, Mornington Read, Woodford Green. 
Esaox, Froposed by H. Austen Hall, ©. H. B. Quen- 
nell and F. Wintan Nowiman. 

Locaugan; Acracp Gronad [5., 1910 —S pecial Wor Ex- 
emption], & Mik tag bsiad VESrrace Glasgow, N.W. 
Proposed by John Keppie, Sir John Burnet and Sir 
Robert Lorimer, A.B. 

Lorruovar: Watsack Groner 1S., 1910—Speciel War 
Exemption), | Cartland Road, King’s Heath, Birming- 
ham. Proposed by Alfred J. Dann, J. Coulaon Nicol 

and (3, Ralway Nicol, 

Lore: Eoneer. Mactanex [8., 1011—Aperial War Exemp- 
tion), Trevisoou, Launceston, Cornwall, Proposed by 
George H. Widdows and the Council, 

Luriess : Eanurp Joux Texsxast[s., Sy ale He War 
Excinptron], 48 Burton Court, “S.W.3. i by 
Robert Atkingon, Sir Edwin I. Meee LAL, and 
O, FP. Milne. 

McKay: Jows Ross [5., 1012—Special war, Exemption], 
10 Parkeide Terrace, Edinbu by Sir 
Robert Lorimer, A.RA., John Wileot and F. W 


Dena. 

MackEr: SamMvet Aemstnoxa Hower [&., 1912—Special 
Wor Exemption), 12 Croafeld Street, Warrington, 
Proposed by Segar Gwen, Sir Banister Fletcher and 

_ Isaac 'Taytor. 

Maoneck: Kiontann Husny [.9.. 1911—Apectal War 
Ezem ption), Tremadoc, Egmont Koad, Sutton, Burrey. 
Pre d by Robert Atkinson, Maurice KE. Webb and 
E, Stanley Hall. 

Al ABO + Hanatb Cuarroatn fa. ATR a War Ex- 
emption), Kelaick Koad, Ambleside, d by 
i. owen Ayling, 8. TD. Adshead saan #wL OB. 
Quennell. 

Motera: Benwann ALexaxnen [4., 109)4—Special War 
Azempiion], Prenton Nigern Birkenhead. Fro- 
pee mod by a wt Kirby, © iries E. Deacon. and 

Bertram Kirby, 

Mitten? Ene Sreantr Cawrori. [Special War Fromina- 
tien], 1 Rossel] Street, Dunedin, New Zealand. -Pro- 
powrd by Robert Atkinson, E. Stanley Hall and G, 
Gilbert: Soout, A. R.A, 

Moone : orn D8. 1018—Special Wor Exemption), Bays- 
ca Mackenzie Street, Lindfleld, Syiiney, N.S. W. 

: 1 by Robert Atkinson, G. Gilbert Sentt, 
A. RA. "and Henry M. Pletober. 

Monaaw: Auenen Panoy (Special War prion aryrtee 
Auckland. New Zealand. Proposed by Robert Athin- 
aon, ©. Gilbert Scott, A.R.A., and Maorles E. Webb. 

Monkey: Penov, MOE. [5,, B10 —Sessiol Wor Axe a p- 
fion), Endorlie, Crewe Koad, Nantwich, Cheshire. 
Fropieed by Francie Jones, Isaac Taylor and Frank 
B. Lunkerloy. 

Morstronn: Euwano Wats | f4., 101)—Special War Ex- 


OUT 


RW. Brosoesd Carlton Chambers, Lower Regent Street, 
BW. pang tt A Walter ‘Cave, H. D, Searles-Wood 
anil W. anty Wh 

NicHoLson: THowas (Special War Examination), Pow 
Street, Workington, Proposed by Sir Banister Flet- 
cher, H. Percy Monckton and Andrew N. Prentice. 

Ooo: Jou Hewwy [8., 111—Special War Ez en pticm |, 
& Kenbourne Grove, Sharrow, Sheffield. Proposed. by 
Edward M. Gibbs, Charles B. Flockton and Adam FP, 
Watson. 

ODoxoonve: Rorsat Jouwx Gonbox [Special War 
fzamination), Weaterton, Lynwood Avonue, Epsom. 
Pro by Charles EL Varniell, 0, P. Milne and 
Fred W, Marka. 

Pace: Tuomas Auexanpur [5.,. L0l1—ASpecial War Fx- 
parnek 3 South View Terrace, South Shields. Pro. 

by J. T. Cackett, W. Milburn and Arthor B, 
lummor. 

Proscey : Witrato Gore [8., 1911—Special War Ere p- 
tion], Sandrock, Pinhoon, Devon. Proposed by 
Walter’ Cave, James Crockor and James Jerman. 

Price: Witt Haronp [&., LO11—Special War Ezemp- 
tion}, 16 Orohard Street, Bristol, Proposed by Sir 
hired W. Wilk, C& FL W, Doning and Goorge H. 

fi 

PRYSNE = A eae Jons Howaen [5., [O12—Speeial War 
paeerale ih Ganterstano Road, West Kensington, 
Y 14, by H. P, G, Maule, Geo, H. Fellowes 

Prynne mie sfard Pite. 

Reap: Kesxvm Hanay (Special War Ezatmination |, i 
Claremont Read, Bishopeton, Bristol. Proposed by 
P, Morley Horder, Gilbert Praser and Arnold I ornely, 


Reen: Wiitiaw James [Special Wor Examination), 27 
St. Mark's Crescent, t's Park, N.W.1. Pro- 
posed by the Council 

Rionanosos : Harnsent Curronp (8. 1915—Special War 
Exemption), St. Austell, Ashton-on-Mereecy, Chestilre. 
Proposed by J. Coulson Nicol, G, Salway Nicol and 
Geo. H. Willoughby. 

Kinny: Hicuann Honors, P.A.S1, [5 ,1015——Speciat 
War Exeevption), 613 Bolton Road, FE ack. 
burn. Propose ‘by Frank i, Brlepec Arasld Thoensly 
and Walter Stirrup. 

RoBEnrs : AnTHIn seth es Behe ELLY eS |S, Lo10—Apecial 
War Exemption), 3 nter toad, &W.10,  Pro- 
poe by Thomas E, Collcutt, Mervyn E. Macartney 
and Ro Atkinson, 

Rosson: Eore Onmn [Specsol Wor Examination }, 45 
Mornington Street, Keighley, Yorks. Proposed wy 
Wiitiase H. Thorp, W. Carby Hall and Sydney 

itmety 

Rovricy: Lrowanrn Jamns [5., L013—Sperial Wor Fr- 
cmption], 10 Irene Koad, ‘Parson's Groen, 5 W.0. 
Pro by FW, Roberta, W. Lister Newcombe and 
Robert Atkinson, 

St. Leoxn: Coartes Dovonis, MC. [8., 1015—Special 
War Ere se ml & Lansdowne Crescent, Will) Pro 

osed by Herbert Baker, Robert Atkinson anid (i. 
ilbert ett, A. BRA, 

Scott: Tuomas Epwarp ees War ni arerneapes 
2 Meoting House Lane, 5.E.15, Proposed by the 
Counail. 

Suaw: Kopeer Prior [8., 1016—Speeial War Ezewp- 
Hea!, 20 North Street, Bathgate, Linlithgow- 
shire. Proposed by John Watecn, John Wilson and 
Jamea CL Wynnes. 

SHEARER 3 Toots San Sarit [Si 1014—Specinl War Bae mi p- 
tion], 75 Limerston Street, Chelsea, S.W, Proposed 
hy Sir Aston Webb, P.R.A., Maurice EF. Webb and J, 
Ernest Franck, 

Snerwin: Ceci, Tomas (S., 1910—Special. War Enemip- 
tion), Weat Hanae, Drury Lane, Wakefield.  Propowed 
by ohn Stuart and the Council. 

Swantow: Jossen Cone (8., 1012—Special War Fx- 
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amption) Weetridge, eer Unb Dorwet, Proposed 
by Harry Parker, J. H. Brewerton atl Sydney 
ugwell, 

S¥kes: ALEXarpen Ricnany [S8., 1920—Sperial War Ex- 
emplion], Low Wood, Lyndhurst, Hania. Propoeed 
Bs TD. Stanley C, Ramecy and C, Lovett 

Tasker: Enwarn Crovon [Special War Examination), 46 
Ramahill Road, Scarborough. Proposed by William 
H. Thorp, W. Carby Hall and Sydney D. ‘Kitson, 

Tesvctt: Hexnr Jeusox (S. 1913—Special War £x- 
empmion), 35 Fordhouk Avenue, Ealing, W.5,. Fro- 

aed by Arthur J. Davis, Robert Atkinson and Clyde 
/oung. 

Tewrest: Farprnick Witt 
tien}, 45 Woodhouse Road, Manalield, Notts,  Pro- 
posed by Sir Banister Fletcher,” Albert Nelson 
Bromley and H. Garnham Watkins. 

Tintin: Tom Owes [Special War Examination], 35 
Sheepcote Road, Harrow. Pro Py apie E. Richard- 
aon, Edw. T. Boardman and 

Thorson : Gronog Ricmann, M0. | 'S., 19)5—Special War 
Exemption), 61 Hunter Street, bones Ba NSW. Pro- 
powed by Edmund ‘Wimperia, Simpaon and 
Charles J. Blomfield. 

Toorm: : Jows Cenmc Pesmay eh ate , 1010 Smietat War 
Feemplion], 2 Park Avenue, d. Proposed by 
W. J. Hale, J. Alfred Gotch and tdward M. Gibbs, 


Amedal War Fromina: 


Thaswen: Foaxx [8., 1912—Special War Exemption), 
Weatminster Cbambsrs, te. Proposed by 
T. Edw. Marshall, H. & Chorloy and Sydney D, 


Kiteon, 

Versox; FampEsion ahr [Specal War Examination], 
5 Duncan Terrace, lalington, N.1. Sopoaes by 
hia Field, W. Aloxandor Harvey and Michaol 

unney. 

Wanom.: Reomaro Wiis [8., 1013—Special War 
Exemption), 72 Greenvale Road, Eltham, 8.6.0, Pro- 
posed by Wykeham Chancellor, J. 8. Alder and Alfred 
Uox. 

Waresnouse: Mictam. THropore, M.C.. [Special War 
Ezaminalion], Staple Inn Buildings, Holborn, W.C. 
Proposed. by Paul Waterhouse, John W. Simpson and 
Thos. E. cutt. 

Wart; Joux Dessonovan [S., 1012—Speciel War Exe mys 
tion], 15 Lancaster Park, Richmond, Sarrey. Pro- 
' posed by Reginald H. Spalding, Ernest G. T ston 
and the Council. 

Wiameren : Haney New. [5., 1013—Special War arae: 
tion], Woodville, Helonsburgh. Proposed 
Hunter MeNab, John Keppie and John Watson 

Wimte: Peacy Gounons [5., 1911 —Specia War ore 
fon}, Cacrlaverock, Bickley Road, Biokis W. Glan 

oldamith 


Proposed by G. Topham Forrest, F. "T. W 
and W. E. Riley. 

Witte: Wawa Jous Varonas, MC [S., 1911— 
Special War Aremption),3 Brunawick Terrace, Wey- 
mouth. Pro by the Coun 

Writaameox : Faepeurce [8., 1011 —-Spreial War Exe mp- 
tion], Lynton House, Kushford Avenue, Levenshulme, 
Manchester, Proposed by C. H. Reilly, 8. D. Adshead 
and the Council. 

blll AnTuUch eas ay aura War Fremplion], 

Beech House, St. Bees, Cumberland. Proposed by 
c. H. Reilly, 5. D. Adshead and the Council, 

Wrson: Rownar, Jr. (S., 1914—Special War Exemption], 

Almalon, Falkirk, Stirlingshire. oe by James 
‘Miller, John Watson and John K 

Winvet: Anrnun Mayan [8., 1911 —epeeiat War Exemp- 
tion), 254 Waterloo Street, Oldham. Proposed by the 
Counvil. 

Woop: Jaume [8., 1013—Spicial War Exemption), 3 
Strathaven Terrace, Oban, Argyllshire, Proposed by 
Jas. CO. Wynnes, Jno, Watson and W.T. Oldrisve, 
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Woon : Onmoxn Fava [S., 1016—Special War Exemp- 
5 ide is N.B.W Proposed iy Jot ga pa 
yaney y John man, 
CG. Kent and the Council. 

Wratt: Puta Humrunr, 0.8. f8., 1910—Special War . 


Exemplion), 40 Hunter Street, W.0.1, seal by 
“a Sekt Newton, H.A.. Arthur Keen anil Halsey 
cardo, 


Wrue: cnet SSIS) M.C., Chevalier of the Order of 
the C Roumania [S., Hi20—Special War 
Exe mi piton pion), 3 bere Rath Street, Glasgow. Proposed: & 
Pag Joh Burnet, John Keppie and Thomas | 

ay lor. 

Sounas dames Rar [Special War reiregyng oe iststad ape 
tish Provident Buildings, Helfast, Pr y Sir 
Aston Webb, PRA. M Maurice E. Webb ri Paul 
Waterhoteec, 





peck) aad Business Me eh June. 
A SPECIAL GENERAL MEETING will be held 


Monday, 7th June, 1920, at & poem, for the following 


Std ech } . 
o read the Minutes of the Special General Meeting held 
foi May. 
o With Clause 33 of the Charter, 





To confirm, in Sid Pero EL 
the resolution passed at the Special General Meeting of 
the 10th May—viz, : 

That, in order to provide funds to mect the increase in 
expenditure due to the general advance in prices, ani 
addition of Sst ieee be made to all entrances fees 
and subscri of Members and oontritutions of - 
to obtain the sanction of the Privy Council to such 
revision of By-law 17 as is required to give effect to 
this reselution. 

The FIFTEENTH GENERAL MEETING (Business) 
of the Session 1910-20 will to held immediately following 
the above Meetmg, for the following purposes -— 

To read the Minutes of the General Meeting (Ordinary) 
held Monday, 17th May, 1920; 

To progesd ware ees iaT tiga oa) mg 
candiiates on preceding 


ih send las teeta ef tise eeercctiodaees ted to 
examine the voting papors for the cleotion of Council 
and Standing Committees for the Seasion 1920-21. 


Peace Day Celebrations, - 

Members of the Institute (Hon. Members, Fellows, 
Aseociates, Licentintes, and Students) and their Ladies 
are invited to the Reception and Garden Party in honour 
of returned Service men, to be bell by the President and 


Council at the Zoological Ganiens on Tuesday, 20th June. 

Application for tickets, «pecifying whether Indies’ tickets 

are also required, should be made to the Secretary, 
LBA, 1 BOO a4 possible. 
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“Tar Tenamay Gory" (Gnaxn Cunraat Statriox), New Yous. (Frocia Drawing by Vernon Howe Tailer.) 


THE TWO GREAT RAILWAY STATIONS OF NEW YORK. 
By Bex J. Lupscuez, Fellow of the American Institute of Architects. 
Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects, Monday, 17th May 1920. 


HE impressive entrance to New York in which Nature took so large a part—the bay and harbour, 

the colossal Statue of Laberty, then the unique sky-line of towerme buildings with the opalescent 

hage of morning or the myriad twinkling lights of fairyland at night—many of you may know 
few things in our country have impressed visitors from the other side of the Atlintic as has this first 
glimpse of our shore. It is all something bigger than man-made. But this water gate is, after all, 
soinething more important than the entrance fo New York ; 1t 15 one of the principal entrances to the 
country. Quite as important, although entirely provided by man, are the great vestibules to New 
York, where millions come from all over the country every year, its two great railroad stations, the 
Pennsylvania and Grand Central terminals. The uunor stations and the Hudson Terminal may be 
omitted from consideration, the minor stations being of little importance and the Hudson Termina 
being subsidiary to and merely providing down-town connections for the Pennsylvania Station—its 
importance as a commuting station and as the terminal of the Hudson Tules being entirely outside of 
our consideration. 

It i¢ rather difficult to evaluate the comparative merits of these two buildings ; they both serve 
their purpose well and yet are so different. They will be considered here on a comparative basis and 
ulso as the two grand units in the group which is the double portal and vestibule of New York. Neither 
unit is more important than the other im this group. 

Before beginning the analysis of the two buildings it may be well to repeat a statement fram the 
more general paper on Railway Terminals of a year ago: The funetion of a railroud station or terminal 
is ubove all to provide in convenient and proper manner a connecting link between the service of the 
railroad and the public who use that service. Every requirement of plan must fundamentally be based 
on the idea of making it easter, safer, and pleasanter for the traveller to avail himself of the facilities 
of the lines of transportation " {Jotwunan B.1.B.A,, Oot. 1919], 
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Of course, wsthetic requirements go further than this. No station, however, can be good archi- 
tecturally, no matter how beautiful its design may be, if it does not follow this fundamental. hat it 
must also be impressive and beautiful goes without saying, for we must remember that it ts in the 
station that the stranger gets lus first impression of hospitality and his last lingering impression on 
leaving. Beauty is essential in forming these impressions properly, but convenience and comfort will 
go far in making us receptive to this message of Beauty. 

The first superficial analysis of the two stations reveals the Grand Central as a tour-de-force in the 
Modern French School ; clever, brilliant planning, of great efficiency, but extremely complex and barely 
understandable without the most careful and painstaking serutiny and study. The Pennsylvania, on 

the other hand, is a great Roman 
, | structure, big, monumental, dig- 
nified and with a park so simple 
and clean-cut that it reveals itself 
at o glanee, 

The Grand Central is an 
actual terminal for all trains enter- 
ing it, an< is on two general levels, 
the principal level being mostly for 
the transcontinental and other 
long-distance lines, and the lower 
level used mostly for suburban 
short-distance lines or commuting 
service. To grasp the plan it is 
necessary to examine the simplified 
analytical diagram. ‘The terminal 
and office building fronts on Forty- 
second Street, runs back to Forty- 
hith Street on the north, and lies 
hetween Vanderbilt Avenue on the 
left or west, and Depew Place on 
the nght or east. The building 
apparently stands on @ great 
terrace," the top of which is a 
promenade. Directly in the centre 
of the Forty-second Street front 
is the Park Avenue viaduct con- 
necting with the promenade, which 
m tum carnes Park Avenue traffic 

Giant CENTHAL Bratiox, New Youu : FPiax. i around the ides of the station by 

way of Vanderbilt Avenue and 

Depew Place, and meeting the level of Forty-fifth Street at the rear. Depew Place is, for the present, 

merely a private street und is not open to general traffic. It separates the Commodore Hotel from 

the station. Under this promenade, on the street level, are shops, the main entrances, and the cab 
entrances. 

The main building above the terrace is 300 feet by 688 feet, below the street level the building area 
is 455 feet by 745 feet. The main front is on Forty-second Street, and the main entrance, as shown on 
the plan diagram, is in the centre of the terrace on this street, at 1, under the Park Avenue viaduct, 
with shop fronts on each side. This entrance opens into a vestibule or rather short corridor, A, whose 
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floor slopes downward towards the general waiting room, WR. Opposite the entrance to the waiting 
roo 18 a large opening on to a bndge, B, leading into the Grand Concourse, 0. Under this bridge runs 
a double ramp connecting the other front entrances, 2 and ES, at the ends of the Forty-second Street 
front of the terrace, with the lower level of the station. At the north side of the concourse, opposite 
the bridge entrance, are the train gates leading directly to the tracks. At the south side of the concourse 
and each side of the entrance to it 
are ranges of ticket booths. In 
the centre of the room is o large 
circular information desk. At the 
left end of the concourse are steps, 
the only ones of importance in the 
station, leading to a wide gallery 
openine on the cah concourse off of 
Vanderbilt Avenue and on the axis 
of Forty-third Street. Under a 
similar gallery at the nght end of 
the concourse are Ingpage checking 
roms, telegraph offices, telephone 
hooths, a branch post-office and a 
pisige-way to the Uonmmodlore 
Hotel. Under both gallenes. are 
the terminals of ramps leading from 





the entrances at E2 and ES and 
connections to the double ramp 
aniler the bridge, B, leading to the 
lower level. 

The main concourse 1s 120 feet 
wile, 272 feet long and 125 feet 
hich. lt is the keynote of the 
whole plan anid,as we shall see, it 
functions as such, practieally every 
Wutgoing and IncoMIng pPusseEnper- 
except some of those using the 
suburban service on the lower level, 
and whether reaching or leaving the 
station by cab, subway, surface car 
or on foot—bemng compelled Ue 
throneh the concourse a2 a matter 
of conventenee and direct connec: 
tion with all parts of the terminal. 

The watting-room, Wik,18 some- 





Goan CEstail bration, Rew Vouk (Cinasn Cove Dae 


what smaller and lower than the 
concourse, It is divided for men 
and women merely by a wide central aisle. On the right at the east end are the women's rétiring and 
comfort rooms: on the left or west end ure the men’s smoking and comfort rooms. 

The two great rooms are finished in Botticn marble, terra-cotta, and artificial stone to harmonise 
with the marble in colour. The ceiling of the concourse ts an elliptical barrel vault, sky-blue in colour, 
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with the constellations, the sigus of the Zodine, and part of the Milky Way painted on itin gold, The 
cviling of the waiting-room is flat and divided into five great panels by ornamental cornices. 

The double ramp which connects with the entrances at E2 and E38 leads under the bridge, B, to the 
suburban concourse directly under and exactly similar in plan to the main concourse, on one side, and 
on the other side to the general restaurant which is under the waiting room. These rooms, although 
similar in size and plan to those directly above them, are much lower. The restaurant 1 quite different 
in character from the other rooms, being entirely arched and vaulted in tile. 

On the level of the Grand Con- 
course floor and directly connected 
with it, but—on account of the 
street grades—lying under Forty- 
third Street and partly in the 
basement of the Biltmore Hotel, 
are an extension of the train gates 
with approprate lobby. all used 
only for moeomimg trains and in 
conjunction with the mam station, 
and an elaborate undergrounil cal 
eee | «(Concourse connected with the stroet 
level by ramp to Forty - fourth 
street. 

Even after considerable oe- 
quaintanee, one is apt to lose his 
way in the lower level of the Granid 
Central Station, There ore direct 
underground connections with the 
Commodore Hotel on the east and 
the Biltmore Hotel on the west : 
indirect connections to two other 
kotels. There ore direct connec: 
tions tothree subway trafiiesystenis 
on two iliferent levels. These 
issigewavs, some quite wide and 
lone, are in many parts lined with 
all kinds of shops, parcel booths, 
telegraph and telephone boothe. 
Bageage,expressshipmients (freight 
on passenger sclwdules), and grail 


are handled through ff semes of 





PHISH re Wil Vs leading from lorty- 
(inant OEXTAAL STATON FROM ALONGMI: Pank AYESCE Vianoce. ifth Street and from Depew Place, 
as also from Vanderbilt Avenue, 
In rooms over the track levels in the lower part of the rear office boililing and conducted to the track 
levels by many lifts: Adjacent to this littl: underground ¢ity wre the seventy acres of undereron 
hack yards witli Lhirty-two miles of track. Above the tracks are the office ke ie _ 
terminal, streets, and building sites, muny of them already used; When this comprehensive group 
improvement is completed it will involve twenty city blocks and perhaps pay an adequate return on 
the S150,(00,000 spent on the terminal, trackage, and electrificahon of the railroads using the tecininal, 
which electrification alone made the whole seheme possible, 
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At the ends of the waiting room and in the corners of the concourse above the main floor level are 
several storeys of offices, and circulation between these groupe and the main office building in the rear 
8 cleverly established by passageways through the hollow piers and between the outer and inner 
glazings of the great windows. The window corridors have glass floors and ceilings, and it is quite a 
aight to see people passing through these at different levels rather phantom-like. 

The Grand Central Station 1s difficult to photograph both inside and out. The interiors are large, 
not brilliantly dluminated, and always filled with rapidly moving people. On the exterior it is sur- 
rounded by rather narrow streets and hemmed in by tall buildings. When the building sites over the 
track yards are all used, many of them are now occupied, the whole croup will have the appearance 
shown in Mr. Vernon Bailey's drawing |p. 369). The vacant plot in the lower right-hand comer of this 
drawing is already oceupied by the twenty-two storey Commodore Hotel. Three other interesting 





SInk OF GRAND CENTRAL STATION, LOOKING Ur VaXDENEILT AVEXUE. 


views are shown*: one looking towards the central feature of the front from alongside the Park Avenue 
viaduet, one looking down the Vanderbilt Avenne side, and one showing the front against the Commo- 
dore Hotel as a background and well illustrating the great difference in scale between the station and 
an ordinary building. From these the general character of the design may be seen. The base or wall 
of the terrace is of pink granite ; the reat of the building iain Bedford limestone. The seale is.tremen- 
dous. The great arched windows are 33 feet wide and 60 feet high. The arm of the figure of Meroury 
surmonnting the clock 1s 12 feet long. This large clock group emphasises the central feature of the 
building front but at the same time dwarfs its other dimensions so that it is difficult to grasp the scale. 
The design is grandiose ond modern and its triumphal arch niotif supgests the great gateway. In a 
measure the exterior expresses the cluef features of the plan, and altogether the Grand Central Terminal 
must it considered one of the great modem buildings. Warren & Wetmore, with Reed & Stem, 
were the architects, ths former being usually credited with the design, while the latter are credited with 
the planning, 


* Tt has been possible to reproduce in these pages « aclee tion only of the lantern illustrations shown at the meeting. Kp 
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The Pennsylvania Station was designed by McKim, Mead & White, architects, and is one of the 
last great works to show Mr, MeKim's influence to a large extent. It oeeupies a plot of ground 455 feet 
by 800 feet in size between Thirty-first Street and Thirty-third Street, and between Seventh and 
Fighth Avenues. The principal front is 455 feet long and faces Soventh Avenue, The principal 
entrance in the centre of this front is on the axis of Thirty-second Street. Each side of the main 
entrance are colonnades screening offices and shops, and at the ends of these colonnades, at the corners 
of Thirty-first and Thirty-third Streets, are the cab entrances. In the centre of both the Thirty-first 
and Thirty-third Street sides are important entrances by bridges over the eab entrance roadways, 
whilé in the centre of the rear halves of the long side fagades and in the centre of the Fighth Avenue 
facade are other entrances leading directly into the train concourse. The plan is well composed and 
hulanced ; it looks extremely well as a design on paper, an important test in a monumental plan, 

The main entrance in Seventh Avenue opens into a great vestibule off of which are minor entrances 
to the subway station, suburban train concourse, and to the shops and offices of the Seventh Avenue 
front. Directly opposite the main entrance is the entrance into a stately arcade, both sides of which 
are lined with shops. At the end of this arcade is another great vestibule. Off the sides of this vesti- 
bule are the restaurant and the lunch room with appropriate entrances. On the axis of the areade and 
the whole width of the vestibule is a great archway over a broad flight, of steps leading down into the 
main waiting room, probably the finest roofed-over space in this country. This room is about 100 feet 
by $00 feet in size and 150 feet high. Like the arcade the room is finished in Travertine marble. A 
great deal of this is artificial, but a perfect match in colour and surface to the genuinestone. This vast 
room is beautifully lighted by eight large, arched clerestory windows. Below six of these windows are 
the panels containing the map decoration by Mr. Jules Guerin. The whole design, adapted from the 
Baths of Caracalla, possesses that grandeur which one's imagination attributes to its prototype. The 
soft tones of the Travertine marble, the pastel-like colours of the Guerin panels, the great sun-rays 
filtering through the high windows midst the yaulting, the magnificent seale of it all, produce an effect 
of impressive weleome to the stranger and of worth-while cherished memory for the departing visitor. 
This most important room, the centre and heart of the whole architectural scheme, although called 
weneral waiting room, is not a waiting room at all but rather a great common room or lobby, a real 
vestibule to the city. At the side opposite the arcade entrance is another wide archway leading to the 
train concourse. At either end are flights of steps leading up to the vestibules and entrances from 
Thirty-first and Thirty-third Streets, for it must be remembered that the floor level of this room is 
considerably below the surrounding street levels. The Thirty-third Street entrance is opposite a private 
street leading to Thirty-fourth Street, a wide and important cross-town traffic way. Underneath this 
private street is a tannel leading to the lower levels of the station, with stairs and escalators to the 
street level. On the long sides of this room, on both sides of the great archways leading from the arcade 
and to the train concourse are four ranges of booths for tickets, telegraph offices, and telephones. 
There are various entrances to the adjoining subway station and to the baggage rooms, which occupy 
most of the space under the restaurants and arcade. 

At the sides of the arched passageway to the train concourse are two real waiting rooms com- 
paratively small in size, although they are cach about 60 feet by 100 feet. At the end of each waiting 
room are appropriate comfort and rest rooms. 

The arched passageway between the waiting rooms leads from the magnificent so-called general 
waiting room to the train concourse, This concourse is 4 vast space about 200 feet by 300 foot in size, 
and is roofed over by exposed steel arches on steel columns likewise exposed, the spaces between arches 
being glazed. In this concourse are the various train gates leading to flights of stairs and elevators to 
the train level below. Between the train level and the concourse floor level is a mezzanine, which 
connects with the suburban train waiting room under the general waiting room, with the subway 
stations, with the sub-surface entrance from Thirty-fourth Street, and with sub-surface entrance to the 
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new Pennsylvania Hotel opposite the station in Seventh Avenue. In the concourse are also the news- 
stands, and, quite recently moved from the general waiting room, the parcel receiving and delivery 
room. This parcel room is connected by adequate endless belt type earriers to the baggage room 
below, and is really much more conveniently located nearer the train gates than was the onginal parce! 
room. At the sides and back of the concourse are flights of stairs leading up to vestibules and entrances 
from Thirty-first anil Thirty-third Streets and from Eighth Avenue. 

The walls of the concourse are in masonry, granite like the exterior, and some brick facing. The 
steal work is well designed and of graceful lines. ‘The frank revelation of structure is noteworthy, but 
the transition from masonry to steel where these materials come in juxtaposition at the walls js often 
awkward. 

The suburban train concourse and waiting room are simply s0 much spice, there is no attempt to 
impart architectural character, which is eo obvious in other parts of this building, Of course, this part 
of the station is used almost entirely by New Yorkers. It is another case of putting on our best for 
strangers and considering anything good enough for the home folks. 

The two cab entrances at the ends of the Seventh Avenue facade open into inclined roadways 
which, by the time they reach the centre of the long fagades, are on the concourse floor level and 
general waiting room floor level and connect directly with these rooms, as well as with a system of 
underground passageways used for the handling of luggage, or baggage as we call it here. The Thirty- 
third Street cab entrance and roadway is used for outgoing passengers and the Thirty-first street 
roadway for incoming passengers. 

The Pennyslvania Station is a combination, or both terminal and way, station. The trans- 
continental trains stop and the lines terminate at this station. The Washington-to-Boston trains run 
through, while the numerous Long Island suburban trains ran in the opposite direction as the trans- 
continental lines, thus the tracks undemeath the station do not terminate there but run through and 
in both directions from it, For many miles either side of the station the trains are electrified. Trains 
from the West change from steam to electric power at Manhattan Transfer, some ten or twelve miles 
from the station, in New Jersey. They enter the Pennsylvania Tubes under the Hudson on the New 
Jersey side and proceed underground to the station. Long Island trains proceed from the station 
nnderground to the New York shore of the East River, where they emerge and cross this river by bridge 
into Long Island City. 

The exterior of the building is of pink granite. The design expresses the plan with reasonable 
clearness. Its outstanding feature is the vigorous Roman order used, almost Tuscan in character. 
although it approaches closely the Doric. ‘The upper part of the general waiting room with the great 
arched clerestory windows is an outstanding feature of the composition. Character, with the utmost 
simpheity and dignity and strength, is the distinguishing quality of the design which has caused 
considerable controversy as to its appropriateness for a railroad station, 

The Pennsylvania Station is planned and designed with the view of gaining architectural effect, and 
it succeeds admirably in this respect. One cannot help but feel, however, that if the travellers’ con- 
venience and comfort had been considered in combination with this effect the greatest building of 
modern times might have resulied. The magnificent plan, as we have gone through it and analysed it, 
is one of long distances and many flights of stairs ; the result has been that with time travellers have 
discovered the minor entrances and short-cut pussages, which are numerous and which get them to and 
from trains more quickly, more conveniently and with fewer steps than the preseribed line of cireulation 
indicated by the plan. For instance, passengers reaching the station by eab or by subway or from 
Thirty-fourth Street usually reach their trains, unless they must buy a ticket, hy several uninteresting 
subsurface passages, and the magnificent general waiting room fails in its function ; it cannot impart 
its glorious architectural impression to a traveller who does not come within the range of its spell, 
because he saves time and energy by taking another path, 7 
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A controversy once arose as to the comparative merita of two contemporary poets, and a critic came 
and inquired as to the sense and reason of the argument, ‘* Why not be thankful we have them both 9" 
said he. We in New York, I think, are thankful that we have both these magnificent stations, and 
there is little reason for argument as to their comparative ments, yet one is tempted to make this 
comparison. 

The two stations are about a mile apart, between them lie the retail shopping district, the hotel and 
theatre districts of the city. The immediate environment of the Grand Central Station is far superior 
to that of the Pennsylvania ; its close proximity to Fifth Avenue helps it much. From the standpoint 
of pure design, the Pennsylvania Station is part for part and as a whole comparably the better of the 
two. From the standpoint of ingenious solution of a tremendous problem the Grand Central is easily 
the better. As a convenient “ connecting link between the service of the railroads and the public who 
usé that service,” the Grand Central Station is again superior. Considering circulation alone: in the 
Grand Central it is compact and easy ; despite its various levels there are practically no steps nor stairs, 
connections are all made by ramps of éasy gradient. In the Pennsylvania Station, the lines of cireula- 
tion are long and there are many flights of steps, some of them merely to gain interesting architectural 
effect. Yet we should not think that in the Grand Central architectural effeet has been sacrificed for 
utility or convenience, The Grand Central might have been as superb in design as the Pennsylvania, 
the difference is due to the difference in temperament of the designers. As a splendid, dignified, 
scholarly, aristocratic solution of a vast architectural problem, the Pennsylvania Station is memorably 
impressive. As a highly ingenious, almost pyrotechnical, brilliantly useful solution of an extremely 
complex problem, the Grand Central Station is equally impressive, 
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DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER. 
Mr. Wauter Cave, Vice-President, in the Chair. 


Tiz CHAIRMAN, prior to the reading of the 
Paper, reminded the Meeting that Mr. Lubschez had 
favoured the Institute last Seasion with a Paper on the 
Railway Terminal Station of the United States. The 
Paper about to be read was contributed by Mr. 
Tabeshes in tesponse to the Council's request for a 
Paper giving details of the plan and construction of 
one or two of the great: railway stations of New York. 
He had also specially prepared a series of illustrations 
to be shown by lantern. The Council much regretted 
that Mr. Lubschez was unable to be with them to de- 
liver the Paper in person. The Caarnmax then asked 
the Hon. Secretary to read the Paper and show the 
dliles. 

Professor 8, D. ADSHEAD, Vice-President, in mov- 
ing a vote of thanks to Mr, Lubschez, said he had had 
the opportunity of seeing the two stations about the 
time of their completion, and could endorse all that 
had heen said with regard totheir magnificence, It had 
been a controversial question with American architects 
as to whether the application of anancient motif, like 
that of the Baths of Caracalla, to a modern problem 
was legitimate. He remembered discussing the matter 
at New York with several enthusiasts, and concluded 
that the unanimous opinion of American architects 
was that the Pennsylvania Station in that respect was 
not altogether a success. Personally, he was strongly 
in favour of sacrificing a certain amount of what some 
people called “ utility,” in order to create an impres- 
sion. There waa no doubt that the Pennsylvania 
station was & most impressive building. Its, scale 
was magnificent, and it was in every essential a much 
simpler building than the Grand Central, The station 
had o great advantage over stations recently con- 
structed in this country; it had # magnificent and 
symmetrical site and a grand approach, for those 
who had not visited New York did not realise the great 
width and grand scale of its avenues. English sta- 
tions all suffered from the lack of a magnificent 
approach. Probably one of the most interesting and 
successful features of the Pennsylvania station was 
the concoume, which is constructed of stoel, but steel 
not applied, he thought, with the view to producing 
the greatest span with the employment of the 
minimum of material, but a very beautiful building 
in steel—a study in filigree work in that material. 
He should like to see engineers In this country use 
ateel more architecturally, as it had been used im 
America, The example of steel construction at 
Pennsylvania station, by one of the greatest archi- 
tects, was one that they might very well follow. The 
Grand Central was » very complex station—compar- 
ing it architecturally with the Pennsylvania station, 
it might be deseribed a a veritable tour de force. It was 
essentially modern, and in that sense, even though ib 





had not the traditional qualities of the Pennsylvania 
station, pethaps architecturally better. Personally, 
he had never been quite satisfied as to the necessity 
of raising it one storey above the street level ; it had 
led to great complications with regard to the approach; 
the bridge crossing 45th Street was an unquestion- 
able obstruction. 

Mr. W. R. DAVIDGE [4.] seconded the vote of 
thanks. They were always interested, he said, in the 
works of American architects, and were particularly 
interested in those modern structures in which the 
engineer and the architect had collaborated. New 
York was peculiar among the large cities of the world 
in having practically only two principal railway 
termini. But the geographical situation presented 
considerable difficulties in both those stations. 
Previous to the introduction of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad station most of the traffic was by means 
of ferry. With the mtroduction of the Hudson 
River tunnels, a new cross-country track was opened, 
which made it possible for New York to spread 
east and west, as well as northward—as it had been 
doing for many years. The Pennsylvania [ail- 
road station was a modern station put over what 
was really a very deep-level Tub railway. The 
fact that the railway had to be at that level, having 
just emerged from the Hudson tunnel, created the 
great difficulties with regard to the levels ; and their 
sympathies should be with the architect who had to 
deal with a difficult problem. had evolved a 
masterly work of art. As the author pointed out, 
practically the whole of his efforts had been concen 
trated on the great central concourse. But, ag one 
who had used that concourse, he must say that when 
he had descended by the gates and the ways to the 
comparatively dark platform, lit, of course, by arti- 
ficial illumination, the effect was distinctly dis- 
appointing. So many platforms had to be got into 
the space between streets that the platforms were 
comparatively narrow; there was nothing like the 
space and generous effect which one experienced at 
Waterloo, for example. But that was not the fault 
of the architect ; it was due to the circumstances in 
which he had to evolve his design, and he had done 
well in making the most of the conditions. But the 
author touched upon what was a weak point, namely, 
that the New Yorker himself did not use this elaborate 
concourse; he used the short-cnts, Another little 
criticiam which appealed to the visitor was that with 
pectin y only two important railway stations im 
New York, there should not be some better commu- 
nication between the two for those who wanted to get 
from one to the other, with luggage. It was, however, 
aix years since he was there, and something of the 
kind may have since been evolved. The Grand 
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Central station was certainly « very fine work indeed, 
In fact, in both stations visitors would be Impressed 
with the immense scale and the charmi proportions 
of the buildings. But in regard to both, the architect 
had been very much limited by his'site, In the case 
of the Pennsylvania station, he had a plot between 
two or three streets, and much the same was true of 
the Grand Central. Tt was not so easy for the archi- 
tect who had to squeeze a certain amount of accom- 
* modation between definite highways, as it was for the 
architect of Waterloo or similar stations, where there 
was space fora lateral spread. In the case of New York 
it was forced upon the architect to get his space on two 
different levels, or else to go to the expense of spread- 
ing out laterally and displacing an additional city 
block. Even one extra track meant a considerable 
area of land, and the way in which the difficulties of 
the viaduct and the continuation of Park Avenue had 
been got over was masterly. As architects, they must 
pay their tribute of appreciation to their American 
brethren who had met these difficulties and had given 
them something which should be an instruction to 
them in the comparatively easier problems which con- 
fronted us in this country. | | 
Mr. WM. WOODWARD [F.]said he joined heartily 
in the vote of thanks. Both Paper and slides had 
been extremely interesting, The term “‘ monument- 
al" had been frequently used by the author, and they 
would agree that the term was never hetter applied 
than to the buildings they had seen depicted. There 


was 4 certain hotel in Victoria Street about which it 


liad been said—and he thought with truth—that there 
Was @ nustake in the scale, which accounted for the 
enormous size of the details of the building. With 
regard to the dimensions of the Central Station, New 
York, some of the entrances and vestibulea were only 
50 feet higher than the extremity of the vault of 
Westminster Abbey, His mind was carried back to 
that delightful littl: classic station, Euston, and to 
that fine home of simplicity, the Great Northern 
Station at King’s Cross ; and in comparison with thees 
he agreed that 120 feet in height deserved the term 
“monumental.” He had no doubt the levels had 
heen a matter of extreme difficulty for the architect ; 
but a See y station with the a described he 
regarded as unnecessary and a blot on the city. One 
feature he admired immensely—the ar if ment 
whereby the passenver was enabled to pass gently from 
the footway into the motor-car, 

Mr, A. EF. BARTLETT [F.] said that thore was one 
point in the Paper which attracted his notice, Viz., 
the statement that Charles McKim based his design for 
the Pennsylvania station on the Baths of Caracalla. 
He had heard from a pupil of McKim’s that it was 
McKim’s practice, when he had a big job to do, to 
wander about Italy or France until he hit upon some 
buildir. which seemed to him to contain the germ of 
an idea on which he might work for his big scheme. 
McKim's work, he thought, stood out almost more 
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prominently than that of any other architect of the 
lastcentury, When he wasin the States it was always 
& pleasure to him to look at anything designed by 
McKim : and seeing that he adopted this practice of 
seeking among old work an inspiration for new work, 
it was & practice that any of them might follow when 
commissioned to do some big job, Mention had 
been made of the immense ils of these stations, 
But it should be remembered that these stationa serve 
the railways not of a small island, but of an immense 
continent, with » population of 80 to 90 millions, and 
we should expect the stations to be proportionately 
bigger than ours. 

Tue CHAIRMAN in putting the vote said that he 
had seen the two stations himself, and could bear out 
what had been ssid about their architecture. He 
agreed with Mr. Davidge about the side entrances at 
the Pennsylvania station. He had a recollection of 
into that vast hall and finding it practically 
empty. The New York people avoided crossing the 
great hall, they used short cuts. It seemed an enor- 
mous waste of space. The steel construction in con- 
nection with the stone was also a very interesting 
feature: the steel work was certainly beautiful. , 

The resolution of thanks was turtiad by sablacnatita 
and a vote of thanks was passed to Mr. Arthur Keen 
for reading the Paper and showing the slides, 








MODERN HOUSING IN ANCIENT 
ROME, 


By 8. Hunsr Szacer {F’.}. 


NCIENT Rome ! What visions of nigmificence 

‘and splendour the thought of it calls up. We 
4 © are carried in imagination far back into the dim 
and misty past—back to the time when legendary lore 
18 BO closely int “rmin ged with historical fact, that It is 
difheult to distinguish the one from the other; back 
to the time when the sevon hills of Rome were peopled 
by those warlike tribes who have loft evidence of their 
existence, their mode of life and their memorjals of 
death, deep down beneath the relies of Tmperial Rome 
—the Rome of the Emperors, its puillaces, temples, 
baths—magnificent places of entertainmient—trium.- 
phal columns and srches all adorned ‘with beautiful 
sculptures by Grecian artists and their disciples, and 
the whole linked together by vast colonnades into on 
architectural creation of unparallely splendour, 

We see, among this splendour, Christianity arising, 
struggling and conquering, until the head of the 
Christian Church waa there enthroned—enthroned, vet 
unprotected against the violent onslaught of the 
Huns and Vandals, and powerless to prevent the 
partial destruction of the city, Among this chaos 
we see Rome arising Phoenix-like from its own Pagan 
rims, & new Christian Rome, built with the relics of 
Grecian grace and those of Roman forgeousness, 
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Many relics of priceless value lay buried under the 
debris of destruction, and in imagination we are 
carned forward to the time when the temporal power 
and riches of the Popes led to an extravagance of 
living far apart from the simplicity of the earhest 
leaders of the Church, to a time when Christianity 
was professed but Paganism was beloved—when the 
halo of romance was shed over the old rains and 
classical lore, and the unearthed treasures were seized 
upon to adorn the Papal Palace, the palaces of the 
nobles, and the museums ofthe world. These treasures 
remain for our d#li¢ht and instruction: they remind 
us not of any struggle for the welfare of the Roman 
people as a whole, but of the power, the nehes, and 
the tyranny‘of the Patrician classes. 

There stands to-day, hard by the relica of pas pete 
as Magnificent a structure as any that adorned the 
ancient city—the Victor Emanuele Monument— 
symbolising the unity of the Italian people: it stands 
for an ideal : itis the “ Nation's Altar,” a token that 
in future the welfare of the whole of his people shall be 
the first care of the Italian king and his ministers. 

Rome, through the long course of her history, 
through all phases of her life, has always risen with 
power from her apparently overwhelming disasters. 
[t is now on the brink of another great disaster which 
- cannot be met by the power of the sword, but only by 
giving to ita people that right and justice for whith ite 
great memorial stands. 

Ttaly’s present trial is the world’s trial ; aa 1 write at 
my hotel window in the centre of this ancient city, 
there is an ominous hush over the whole of it, reflecting 
the absolute cessation of activity throughout Italy. 
Not a train, tram, bus or carriage is running. There is 
no postandno telegraph. Everythingis closed. There 
is absolutely “nothing doing” for this one day— 
* Labour Day, the Ist of May.” This cessation of work 
is not a “ Roman holiday "there ia no murth, no 
joyousness—it is only a gilent, sullen protest by the 
workers against the conditions of life under which they 
have to live, The temper of the people is such that the 
authorities considered it necessary to place hundreds 
of armed guards in every part of the city. 

Here, as elsewhere, it is the housing conditions 
which make very largely for the prevailing discontent. 
The Government realise this and are doing what they 
can to remedy it, The mistaken methods adopted by 
the Unions prevent the Government from doing what 
they would, but we have, perhaps, some reason for 
hope that there will soon be found a way by which 
contentment and happiness shall ron throughout the 
whole of the body corporate, I realise here, as I 
realised in England, and expressed in m paper, “ The 
Garden City as an Industrial Unit,” that hope does 
not lie in the mere building of homes, however con- 
venient and comfortable they may be. The industrial 
lives of those who occupy them, whether for town or 
country workers, must be carefully considered and 
provided for. The provision of homes which are 
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simply dormitories far away from the work of those 
who occupy them, and often far away from shopping 
centres, creates here in Rome a traffic difficulty even 
more acute than that in London. 

The endeavour is simply to provide homes; these 
are not such as a garden city enthusiast would desire, 
but they are very far ahead of the homes which the 
manual worker has had to occupy hitherto. There 
must of necessity be two types of homes. Those in the 
Garden Industrial City, situated in the midst of agri- 
cultural land, self-contained as far as possible; and 
homes for the dwellers in the existing cities, dwellers 
who must perforce remain in the large cities, and who 
need to be provided for as close to their work 4s 
possible. The Industrial Garden City is the ideal all 
should strive for. The only way in which our great 
congested cities may themselves become im the far 
future garden cities is to relieve their congestion by 
the erection of a ring of industrial towns around them ; 
but these cannot provide for the immediate needs of 
the great mass of city workers. I am therefore not at 
one with these who hold that on no account should the 
worker be asked to live in a tenement building. From 
my personal experience I can state that a tenement 
building may be a very eae place of residence, 
It depends antirely upon the p. er na e, 

In every part of Rome, people of all classes dwell in 
tenement or apartment houses—houses divided into a 
series of flate. The sacredness of the home is not 
violated by reaching it from a stairease landing any 
more than if the entrance were off the public street, 
The individual detached home is very rare indeed 
here, and in carrying out their housing schemes 1t Is 
not to be wondered at that these schemes aro in accord 
with the traditions of the country. That tradition 
leads to the arrangement of a series of houses around 
as garden, just as the old palaces had their rooms round 
an interior court, or series of courts, which could be, 
and often were, of great beauty, enriched by trees, 
shrubs, flowers and statuary, The interior courtyards 
of some of the new blocks of houses I have visited were 
well laid out and planted, and some had « central 
fountain continually playing. The effect was very 
good indeed, the courtyard forming « veritable oasis 
among the busy crowded streets around it. 

There are two Commissions or Institutes who are 
carrying out the work of providing better homes for 
the people, “ L'[stituto Romano di Beni Stalnli,” a 
private building society formed, as are the Public 
Utility Societies of England, for carrying out housing 
schemes with a limited percentage of profit: the 
other, the “ Istituto per le Case Popolani in Roma,” 
Both receive municipal support and assistance. 

The first, ‘* Beni Stabili,” has devoted its energies 
chiefly to purchasing and converting houses which 
were built in 1884-8 as middle-class houses, These, 
owing to the lack of proper conveniences in planning 
and equipment, were not occupied by the class for 
which they were intended, but were crowded by the 
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working classes, for which they were equally unsuited, 
This Institute has now no less than three hundred 
blocks of dwellings under its control. It started by 
building new blocks of dwellings for the manual 
workers in order to leave free the existing buildings for 
alterations, In many eases portions of the blocks 
were removed so that interior courtyards might be 
formed: thus providing better light and air. The 
rooms were rearranged to form convenient sets of 
apartments, much as is being done by the London 
Honsing Board in the houses built for the middle 
classes in and around London. Sut * |'Istitute” 
has gone much further in that it has estabhshed 
a créché and kindergarten school in the centre of each 
block, with bathrooms, and a special garden for the 
children’s use. The control of the kindergarten is 
under the able direction of Dr. Prof. Mana Montessori. 
A dispensary is provided, and a doctor attends two 
hours each day. Children over six years of age go to 
the public school of the distnet, but for their use there 
is In each block a well-equipped school of domestic 
instruction in charge of capable instructors. A central 
kitchen was also equipped in the early buildings, but 
it was found to be “too far from the habits of the 
people to be readily adopted.” An annnal prize is 
offered of one month's rent to the best tenant in each 
block. The best tenant is considered to be the one who 
not only keopa her apartment the cleanest, but assista 
the directors in every way to maintain o proper stan- 
dard of living, and who assists them in the education 
of her children. This Institute has also converted 
existing houses inte suitable dwellings for the middle 
classes, and built several well-planned new blocks 
having every modern convenience and comfort. 

The Istituto per ls Case Popolari is an institution 
corresponding to our boards.” It is set up for the 
purpose of building homes for the manual workers. 
They work under an Act giving power to the municipa- 
lities throughout Ital¥ to contribute to the funds and 
to provide land for such buildings. Rach municipality 
is Tesponsible for carrying out the work inits own city. 
I could not learn that any serious attempt was being 
made in Naples, but here, as.also in Florence and Milan, 
very earnest and very successful efforts are being made. 
In Rome the work 1s under the able direction of the 
Director Ing, Cav. Uff. Innocenzo Constantini, to 
whose kindness I am indebted (as well as to the 
General Director of the “ Istituto Romano di Bem 
Stabili ") for complete sets of plans and full informa- 
tion about the work in hand and all proposed schemes, 
These show that the Institute is in favour, where 
possible, of separate houses in accord with garden city 
ideas, and many excellent designs forsuch homes exist, 
to be built as in England in blocks of four to six, each 
having its separate entrance. These designs are ex- 
cellent in every way, and by judicious arrangement of 
the necessary features, and the use of varied materials, 
a a Herds effect is produced. They have nothing 
to differentiate them from the homes of the well-to-do 
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except that they have only three or four rooms, most 
conveniently planned, and often there are spacious 
pinzzas and baloonies, These homes are for future 
development. The first care of the Institute is to pro- 
vide comfortable homes for the city dwellers, and large 
blocks of these have been erected in various quarters 
of the city, The largest scheme is on the Aventine Hill, 
commaniing & beautiful view over the Campagna. 

The rents are very moderate. For two rooms and 
kitchen it is L27 to 304 month, For three rooms and 
kitchen, 145; and the monthly income of those who 
occupy them varies from L200 to L300. Thus, at pre- 
sent, the proportion of rent to income varies from 
nearly one-sixth to nearly one-ninth, This is the ideal 
we are atriving for. 

In the Quartiere Testaccio there are seventesn 
blocks of buildings, each providing for 125 famulies. 
In these blocks there aro thirty apartments of one 
room and kitchen, fifty-threeof two rooms and kitchen, 
and forty of three rooms and kitchen, All the eduoa- 
tional co Een ee ~ included in a pial 
rents. desig general arrangement of these . 
blocks are excellent, and here again there is nothin 
to distinguish them from the homes of the commerci 
and other classes. The courtyards are extensive and 
well laid out and planted, Provision is made for a 
children's playground on the flat roof, where is also 
provided a suitable drying-ground. [tis not allowed to 
hang washing from the windows, so that the blocks of 
dwellings, as also those of the Beni Stabili, are at once 
distinguished from others by their general tidiness and 
cleanliness; a marked contrast, indeed, to the ma- 
jority of the homes of the Italian workers. 

An attempt has been made, but only in a half- 
hearted way, to combine industry with housing, by 
providing workshops in the basement of the building, 
and my criticism of an otherwise excellent scheme is 
that there should be far greater provision for work 
being carried out either in the basement of the blocks, 
or in special workshops adjoining them, and that each 
block should have a shopping store run by the 
Directorate, where all the necessaries of life could be 
obtained at the lowest rates. A store for one hundred 
and twenty-three families, which means at least four 
hundred people, would certainly be justified. 

The buildings are being erected in a substantial and 
workmanlike manner under a very interesting system. 
There are no building contractors, but every branch 
of work is let to the workers themselves as represented 
by their Unions, Sig. Constantini informed me that so 
far he is wey well pleased with the experiment, The 
work is not done any more cheaply than if carried out 
in the ordinary manner, as the primary object of the - 
Institute is not so much to effect a saving as to en- 
courage the men to take @ genuine interest in their 
work, while the object of the Unions ia to enable their 
members to carry out work in a co-operative manner, 
and thus be freed from the wage system. Just before 
leaving London, « similarsystem was advocated by the 
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Manchester Unions, and waa being acclaimed by some 
of the leaders of the Labour Party in London as a 
revelation—as a perfectly new movement full of hope 
for the manual workers of England. No mention was 
mumie of the fact that in Rome the system is already 
fully developed and on its trial. 

As far aa can be judged at present, it will achieve all 
that is hoped for. Very interesting, too, is the fact 
that there are many blocks of dwellings and some 
groups of individual homes which have been erected 
on the co-operative principle by those engaged in a 
particular branch of Government work, such as the 
railway, the tramway, post and telegraph, ete. To 
these groups of workers the Government loaned a large 
proportion of the required funds at the very low rate 
of interest of 2 per cent, 

Tt is not, perhaps, advisable that workers in any 
industry should be thus grouped together, or even 
that groups of dwellings for manual workers should 
be kept apart. The aim of garden city and garden 
suburb advocates is, that in every part of the city or 
suburb there shall be members of all classes so that 
varied interests and varied activities shall add to the 
enjoyment of all. Still, the schemes here being carried 
out show an earnest desire on the part of the Govern- 
ment to better the conditions of manual and other 
workers, and to create a new Rome, » Rome which 
shall once again rise above the flood of troubles which 
surround her, and thus maintain her right to the title 
her long history has given her—the right to be called 
“ The Eternal City.” 


CORRESPONDENCE, 
48, Bleahein Cretcont, WALL, 


BA ume 1920, 

To the Eduvor, Jovrsar B.1.6.A.,— 
 Sm,—In reply to Mr. Hambidge's remarks pub- 
lished in the last number of the JovrxaL, may I be 
allowed to disclaim any intention of raising & personal 
issue in my letter of March Slat? Mr. Hambidge 
takes offonce at my use of the word “ propaganda " 
with reference to his activities, but I can assure him 
that the word was used quite innocently to describe 
a perfectly legitimate method of expounding a philo- 
sophy, andithad none of the sinister significance which 
he attributes to it. Of the circumstances connected 
with the ‘aeampantey of his book on Greek Pottery | 
was entirely ignorgnt. Of course, I must plead guilty 
tothe pun. J ought certainly to have known better, 
being quite familiar with Lewis Carroll's verse : 

Tho good and great must ever shun 

That reckless and abandoned one 

Who stoops to perpetrate o pus ! 

Mr. Hambidge's contention that the terms “ dyna- 

mic” and “ static” apply to symmetry and not to 
matheniatics dors not dispose of the enticism which 
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has heen directed against his theory. Unfortunately 
his symmetry " isexpreseed in terms of mathematics, 
and if the mathematics is trivial, as Mr. Hambidge 
admits it to be, then some of the triviality which is 
inherent in it will also be reflected in his idea of sym- 
mictry. 

Admitting that the principles of design should have 
an intimate relation with the principles which govern 
the growth of animal and vegetable life, we are not 
compelled to interpret this relation in a mathematical 
manner. But if we bring number into the computa- 
tion at all, then we are not at liberty to take one or two 
aquare roote and argue that any part of animate nature 
is explicable im terms of these. All the mathematics 
which is yet known, would be meuificient to enable us 
to define the shape of a shell ora leaf, for each of these 
is alittle universe in itself. When Mr. Hambidge con- 
tends that he can determine these natural forms by 
reference to +/5,it can only have the effect of making 
mathematics unpopular among those artists who have 
an appreciation of the aubtleties of design. It must 
be pointed out, however, that a few ill-sorted frag- 
ments of arithmetic do not constitute mathematics, 
and that mathematicians are not to blame for a very 
crude simplification of a complex problem. 

I was much interested in Mr. P. W. Hubbard's letter 
inthe JournwaLofApril 24th. Jamin agreement with 
him that if the proportions of Greek Architecture are 
simple functions of a surd, that is a fact deserving 
of a notice, but it can hardly be described asa merit 
insuch architecture. On the contrary, it would be a 
defect which one would be sorry to find in a style of 
building which hua so many claims to one’s unstinted 
admiration. 

[ must conclude by thanking Mr. George Hubbard 
for his intervention on my behalf. His very witty 
remarks seemed to me to be strictly apposite to the 
question of ‘ dynamio ” symumetry.—Y ours faithfully, 
A. Taystan Enwarps, M.A. [4.]. 


Increasing the Accommodation of Existing Small Houses 


To the Editor, Jounna R.1.B.A,,— 

Sie,—I think that Mr, Munby has forgotten one or 
two points in his letter on this subject. Most of the 
houses of the kind illustrated are constructed with 
external walls only one brick thick, and the additional 
storey would necessitate the walls being thickened to a 
brick and a half on the ground and first-floors. 

The slope of the mansard roof must not be greater 
than 75 degrees, and the altered building would re- 
qa a means of escape from the upper storey under 
Section 12 of the 1905 Act. © Such an alteration would 
Py therefore, be «a good investment.—Yours faith- 
fully, 

Hexry Lovecrove [4.). 
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CHRONICLE, 
Increase of Subscriptions. 

The Special General Meeting summoned for Monday 
Tth June was duly held, and the Resolution of the 
l0th May deciding that an addition of one guinea be 
made to all entrance fees and subscriptions of Members 
and contributions of Licentiates was confirmed 
unanimously {see Minvres, p. 391], The Resolution 
involves alterations in By-law 17, and application is 
being ‘made to the Privy Council to sanction the 
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The Institute's Tribute to the late Jean Louis Pascal. 

At the General Meeting of the Institute last Monday, 
formal announcement waa made to the members of 
the death of M. Jean Louis Pascal, Hon, Corresponding 
Member (1903), Royal Gold Medalist (1914), and on 
the motion of the Hon, Secretary, Mr. Arthur Keen, 
the following resolution was passed :— 

Resoiven, That this Institute has learned with 
profound sorrow of the death of its illustrious 
and most esteemed Corresponding Member, 
Jean Louis Paseal, Membre de I'Institut de 
France, Royal Gold Medallist, and desires to 
place upon record its admiration for his achieve- 
ments as an architect and as a teacher of 
architecture, and its respect for hia dis- 
tinguished qualities of mind and character. 
Further, that an expression of the Royal In- 
stitute’s sympathy and condolunce be con- 
veyed to his near relatives; and that a sym- 
pathetic message be also forwarded to the 
Institut de France, the Société Centrale des 
Architectes Frangais, and the Société des 
Architectes diplimés par le Governement, con- 
doling with them on the loss of their eminent 
colleague, 

Members signified their assent to the motion by 
see eeaey rising from their seats and standing in 
silence, 
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Prizes and Studentships, 1921-22. 

The pamphlet giving particulars of the Prizes and 
Studentships offered by the Royal Institute for 1921 
and 1922 is now ready and may be obtained at the 
Institute, price sixpence. Important changes are to 
be noted in the alg plain some of the more valuable 
prizes being offered now in alternate years, instead of 
annually, as hitherto. The alternate years’ prizes are 
the Measured Drawings Medal (with £50), the Soane 
Medallion (with £150), the Pugin Medal (with £75), the 
Godwin Meda! (with £190), and the Tite Certificate 
(with £100). The Measured Drawings, the Godwin 
and the Tite are given next year ; the Soane and Pugin 
im 1022. The following are brief particulara of next 
year's list :-— 

Tun Essay Mevar axo Twesty-Five Guoveas, o yer. 
to British subjects under the age of forty yeurs, 2 
awarded for the best Essay on a subject of architectural 
interest, which may be chosen by each competitor for him- 
sell, Competitors are expected to make a useful contribu- 
tion to knowledge by accurate research, so that the Essay» 
oan be accepted as authoritative statements on the subjects 
dealt with. Candidates in the Final Examination com- 
peting for this Prize may submit their Essny as the thesia 
required under the Revised Syllabus. 

Tar Measvnep Daawines Mepat axp £50, open to 
British anbjects under the age of thirty years, will be 
awarded for the beat Measured Tirawings made by the 
competitor of any im int building —Classical or 
Mediur val—in the United Kingdom or abroad. 

Tae Gopwixn Brrearky axp Wisrent Beovesr (A 
SILVER Mepat. axp £135), for the study of Modern Archi- 
tecture Abroad, and open to British subjecta without 
limitation as to age, will be awarded for the best selection 
of practica! workin drawings {the competitor's own work}, 
or other evidence of special practical knowledge, and testi- 
monials. The winner is required to spend at least five 
weeks abroad in the investigation of modern planning and 
modes of construction, drainage, water supply, ventilation, 
and other sanitary arrangements, and must, before the 
diet December 1921), deliver to the Couneil on illustrated 
descriptive report of his researches. 

Tux Owsex Jones Stupexrssir (CEnTiricaTe ax 
£100), founded for the encouragement of the study of 
Artehitecture, more particularly in respect to Ornament and 
Coloured Decoration, and open to members of the profee- 
sion under the age of thirty-five years, Candidates muat 
submit testimonials, with drawings, some of which must be 
from existing buildings and from other examplee, exhibit- 
ing their acquaintance with colour decoration and with the 
leading iubloets treated of in Owen Jones's Grammar of 
Ornament, together with an original architectural design 
treated in colour decoration, The winner has to devote a 
tour of at least six monthe’ duration to the improvement 
and cultivation of his knowledge of the successful applica- 
Hon of colour aaa means of architectural expression, and 
during his tour must prepare o drawing of a subject in 
eqloured decoration for presentation to the Institute, 

_ Tue Tits Pose (Centirioare axp £100), open to 
Hritieh subjecta under the age of thirty years, will be 
awarded for the best Design for an Italian Villa, inapired b 
Pliny’s deseription in his letter to Gallus ithe descr atien 
given in full in the pamphlet], The winner is required, 
within two years after receiving the Certificate, to study 
in Italy for at least eight weeks, and give satisfactory evi- 
dence of his studies there in the form of measured drawings 
and sketches. 


Tat Henny Saxon Swen Pavan (£50), founded for the 


encouragement of the study of the improved design and 
construction of Hospitals, of Convalescent Homes, and of 
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Asylum for the . and Infirm Poor, will be awarded to 
any member of tho -Arehitectural Profession (who may 
associate with himeelf any member of the Medical Profes- 
sion) who ahi the best Design for an Asvlum for 200 


Aged and Infirm Poor. The successful candidate will be 
wired te spend oot less than four weeks in o tour, either 
inthe United Kingdom orabroad, to study, examine, and re- 


port on the type of building for which he has won the prize. 

THe Hesay Jarvis Stcopexrsnir, value £250 a year, 
tenable for two veare at the new Eritiah School at Rome. 
Candidates must be British subjects and under the age of 
thirty at the date of entry for the Final Competition, and 
must be ei Associates or tegistered Btudents of the 
Royal Institute. The com ons will be held in con- 
junction with those for the holarship (tenable for three 
years at the British School at Rome) offered by the Com- 
missioners for the Exhibition of 1551, and will be oon- 
ducted under the direction of the Faculty of Architecture 
of the British School at Home. 

Tun Gresent Pais (Gono Mepan anp £50), for the 
encouragement of the atudy of Construction, apes to British 
subjects in practice not more than ten yours, will be 
awarded to competitor who produces the best design 
fora Kinema Theatre to seat 1,000 persona, 

Tae Antorn Cates Parzen (£90), founded for the pro- 
motion of thestudy of Architecture more especially in rela- 
tion to the application af geometry to Nari yy cl will be 
awarded to a British subject who has passed the Final 
Examination at one sitting and shall enbmit studies of 
saat oe and erie apnea vp 

etailed studies of the application of geometry to vaulting 
and stability of edifice. z: 

THe AsHrrret Prize (Booxs vatve £0), founded for 
the encouragement of the study of Architecture, will be 
awarded to the candidate who has distinguished himself 
the most highly in the Final Examinations, 1020. 

The following Prisea will be offered in 1922 :— 

THe 50458 Mepauiiox axp £150, fora Design fora Con- 
vocation Hall, 

Tae Prom Teave.ima Storestssir (Silvan Mepan 
AnD £75), 


The resulta of the Annual Elections are recorded in 
the subjoined Reports of the Scrutineers, which were 
read at the General Meeting on Monday, Tth June. 

The Scrutineers ap ted to count the votes for the 
election of the Counc Land Standing Committees for the 
Session 1020-21 bez to report as follows :—S12 envelopes 


were received—IJ10 from Fellows, 495 from Associates, and 
4 from Hon. Associates. The result of the election is as 


follows :— | 
Paesipest.—lohn W, Simpeon (unopposed), 
Past Presents. —Sir inald Blomfield, R.A, 


Litt. D.; Henry Thomas Hare (anopposed 

Vios-Purstnexts.—Flected Edward Guy Dawber, 625 
votos; Walter Cave, 588; Alfred William Ste hens Croaa, 
683; Stanley Davenport Adehoad, 512.— Not Elected : 
Herbert Duncan Searies: Wood, 425. 

Hos, SecuETAsy, —Arthur Keen (anopposed). 

RErekeskNTATIVE OF THE ARCHITECTURAL ASS0OCTATION, 
Giles Gilbert Soott, A. B.A. (unopposed). 

Meunens or Cotsen: Froows.—Ekecied: Robert 
Atkinson, 0 votes; Pau) Waterhouse, 637: Maurice E. 
Webb, 623; Major Hatry Barnes, M.P., G16; Edwin Stanley 
Hall, 06; : Sir Edwin Landsecer Lutyons, R.A. G1; 
Henry Vaughan Lanchester, 597; William Curtia Green, 
502; James tilen Sivewright Gibson, 574; George Hul- 
bard, 560 ; Sydney Perks, 41; Thomas Geofiry Lucaa, 
519: Henry Philip Burke Downing, 503: William Ed- 
ward Riley, 406; Sir Banister Flight Fletoher, 473 : 
Henry Martineau Fletcher, 472: Emanuel Vincent Harris, 
446; Max Clarke, 442,——) fot Elected: Willlam Wood. 
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ward, 430; (George Topham Forrest, 410; Charles Lovett 
Gill, 355; Sir Tamlin Ruthen, 334: Delissa 
Joseph, $21; Percival Maurice Fraser, 307 ; W. Henrv 
White, 302. 

AssooraATE-MeMpeEns oF Covnem.—Ekechd: William 
Godfrey Newton, 535 votes; Stanley Hinge Hamp, 473 ; 
Leshe Patrick Abercrombie, 44; Horace William Cubitt, 
418; Digby Leawia Solomon, "S58 : James Stockdale 
Harrison, 40.——Not Elected : Lionel Bailey Budden, 









$28; Arthur William ‘Sheppard, 312; Leonard Roms 
Guthrie, $052 L Heloom be Bucknell, 202; Herbert 
Arthur Welch, 2 Robert Lowry, 108, 


Raracsesranives OF ALLIED Ruorwsres.— Herta 
Tudor Buckland | Birmi ); Charles Septimus E 
ton (Newceaatlo) ; Charles Burrows Plockton (Sheffield) : “ 
John Alfred Gotoh (Northampion); Arthur William 
Hennings (Manchester); Llewellyn Kitchen (York); 
Thomas Taliesin Rees (Liverpool) ; ; George Ww ait | Aber. 
deen); William B. Whitie (Glasgow) (anopt 

Hox. AUDITORS. —Harold Goslett [F. 
ward Hutchinson ' 4.) (unopposed), 

804 voting papers received. 


}s 
Charles Ed- 


Scrutiaters.—Arthur Bartlett, R. Sai age aye E PW. Habbard, 
EK A. Young. Theodorn Pyio, F Charies Woodward, 
J. Maclaren Heory A. Saul, Syduey Tatchell, Francia Hooper 
(Chairman), 


Aagt Stasprno Commrrres : Feuows.—Eiected > Ernest 
Newton, R-A., O71 votes; Walter Cave, 423; John Alfred 
joteh, 500; ney Kyifin Greenslade, 593; William 
Adam Forsyth, 4: Frederick Moore Sim n, G82: 
Maurice Everett Webb, SH; John James Joass, 504; 
Henry Philip Burke Downing, SS; Walter Tapper, 454. 
of Bleeted: Alfred Cox, 449; Basil Oliver, 303 ; 
Philip Teuey Tree, 202. 

AssoctaTes.—Kieced : James Black Fulton, 570 votes ; 
Peroy Wells Lovell, 535; William Robert Davidge, 470 ; 
Hubert Springford East, 460; Leonard Rome Guthrie, 
406; Edwin Gunn, 451.——-Nos Blocked - William Arthur 
Webb, 495: John Ernest Newberry, 343; Lawrence 
Alexander David Shiner, 165, 

Sonftinera—DL A. Pite, Ro ML Pigott, Campbell Heid, Francie 
Hooper (Chairman), 

Liremattee Staspisa ComMirree: PFecuows. — 
lected : William Henry Ward, 634 votes; Edward Guy 
Dawber, 624; Perey Leslie Waterhouse, 618; Henry 
Martineau Fletcher, 600; Hubert Christian Corlette, 603 : 
Henry Heatheote Statham, 556; Herbert Austen Hall, 
649; Charles Harrison Townsend, S47: Martin Shaw 
Briggs, 520; Louis Ambler, 513.—— Not "Blecied David 
Thealore Fyfe, 474 ; Churchill Ramsey, 410. 


ASSOCTAT -—Biecied : John Hubert Worthington, 592 
votes: John Alan Slater, 692; Arthur Trystan Edwards, 
453; Arthur Hamilton Moberly, 543: Chalton 


Bradshaw, 400 ; Herbert Paasmore, $87.——Nol Elected : 
Frederick Robert Hiorns, 328; Charles Edward. Sayer, 
255; Leo Sylvester Sullivan, 241, 


Sorufineers.—J. H. Shearer, T. Hanalon! White, Francis Hooper 
(Chairman) 


Practice Staxpina CommMrrtee : Puttows.—Elected : 
Alfred Willinm Stephens Crosa, 580 votes; Sydney Porks, 
Ha: John Slater, 43; William Gillhee Booth, 500: 
Willian Wood ward, 400 Max Clarke, 458: William 
Gieorge Hunt, 442; Henry Victor Ashley, 441: Francis 
William Troup, 415; W. Henry White, $03t.— Vos 
Klected » Herbert Arnold Satchell, 392; Delissa Joseph, 
74; Frederick Chatterton, 397; Frederick Atkinson 
Powell, 317; Harold Gosloit, 217, 

AssocraTEes,—ERirckd; Horace William Cubitt, 634 
votes; Harry Valentine Milnes Emerson, 160; Charles 
Edward Hutchinson, BED ; Charles MoLachlan, Ga 
Herbert Haylook Gyr MM); Kensington Gammell, 
458.—— Not Kiecied = Her Arthar Welch, 487. 


Scrutimerra ——Minhael Ta Harold LM a, AL Ohewton, 
Froek T. Dear, Frannie Hnoar' (Chairman). ai 
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Sovexcn Staxprxa ComMirrer: Frioows.—Stanley 
Davenport Adshead; James Ernest Franck; George 
Hornblower; George Hubbard; Alan Edward Munby ; 
Henry Albert Saul; Herbert Duncan Searles-Wood 
(uno p pened }. 

Assoctares. — Charlea Archibald Daubney; Philip 
Waddington Hubbard; John Hatton Markham; Herbert 
Shepherd; Digby Lewia Solomon; Theodore Francis 
Hansford White (unopposed). 

Tha voting papers received. 


An Offer from the A.ILA. Committee on Foreign Building 


The President has received the following letter from 
Mr. Charles Butler, Chairman of the American Insti- 
tute of Architects’ Committee on Foreign Building 
Co-operation :— 

28th April 1920. 

My pear Mz. Sotrsox,—As Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Building Co-operation of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects, I take pleasure in tender- 
ing to you tha services of our Committee. - | 

We have for some montha been in touch with our 
French colleagues and have been able to procure for 
them information of various sorts, together with plans 
of certain types of buildings which they desired, and 
we should greatly appreciate it if we could perform any 
similar service for our confrires in Great Britain. 

I do not know whether any of the members of the 
Institute will be in London this summer, but at our 
coming Convention I shall urge those who expect to be 
over to make a point of calling upon you and establish- 
ing informal contact, at least. I have just received 
word of the appointment of my associate, Mr, Robert 
D. Kohn, past President of the New York Chapter, 
A.LA., as representative of New York State at the 
International Housing Conference to be held in Lon- 
donearlyinJune. Mr. Kohn is now trying to arrange 
his affairs to permit of his accepting the appointment, 
and I need not tell you that, if he is able to Lt to Lon- 
don, he will most certainly call upon you, During the 
wor Mr. Kolin served as Chief of the Housing Division 
of the United States Shipping Board, and his know- 
ledge of and interest in housing matters makes him 
especially anxious to visit England at this time, and I 
know that no one can more worthily represent the 
State of New York and the a saegtete 4 

I- personally expect to be in France during the 
summer, but Ido not believe that I shall beable to get 
to London, though I shall make every effort to do so. 

With kind regards, [ am, yours sincerely, 

| Coasites Borier, Chairman. 


Sir Reginald Blomfield, Litt.D. Liverpool. 

Tt ia of interest to record in the Jovrxa the follow- 
ing speech delivered by the Professor of Literature at 
Liverpool University on the occasion recently of the 
Presentation of Sir Reginald Blomfield for the Degree 
of Doctor of Letters :— 

irik ota La d Blomfield, Master of Arta, Member of 
the Royal Academy, and sometime President of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, is the accepted 
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historian of the architecture of our English Renais- 
sance, and has been foremost in the revival of that 
noble and native style. London, with many other 
cities and towns, and with many o countryside, is 
adorned by the original work of this student of Inigo 
Jones and Christopher Wren, the masters whom his 
learned and sensitive scholarship has shown in their 
true scale, and whose shades must claim him as o 
worthy follower. He has also recorded the beautiful 
patterns of the English formal garden; and on the 
architecture of the French Renaissance he is equally an 
authority, The Cross of his designing that stands as 
a War Memorial to the British Dead will be the care of 
many generations, It is well that this University, 
with its living School of Architecture, which has 
profited by Sir Reginald Blomfield’s counsel and 
influence, and by his gift as an organiser of teach- 
ing, should be the first to offer its highest honour to 
this accomplished and masculine artist ; and that the 
award should be approved by the city whose pride is 
this hall, designed by Harvey Lonsdale Elmes.—In the 
name of the Senate and Council I present to you 
Reginald Blomfield for the degree of Doctor of Letters, 


honoris causa, of this University. 


The Guild of Builders (London), Limited. 


The Preliminary Prospectus hos been received of the 
Guild of Builders (London), Limited, which is issued by 
the National Federation of Building Trade Operatives 
(London District Council) in the form of a pamphlet 
entitled * An Industry cleared for Action.” A covering 
letter from the Secretary of the Federation says that 
the prospectus is offered as a real contribution to- 
wards the establishment of the great system of Na- 
tional Guilds that is destined, before many years are 
over, to revolutionise completely the motives and 
control of industry. The National development of the 
scheme is to be presented to the Building Trides 
Parliament next August for serious investigation and 
discussion by the representative assembly of the in; 
dustry. The promoters admit that the prospectus 15 
indefinite and incomplete, and state that 1 is de- 
signediy so, that they have done no more than sketch 
the broad foundations upon which the superstructure 
of the new industry will be built up by the men who 
offer themselves for Guild service, The following ex- 
tracts from the pamphlet will give an idea of the 
scheme :— 

A Gaild tn ite fall development means o whole industry 
cleared for action, with all sectiona united for a common 
purpose—with a new incentive, the organised service of the 
community, instead of the attainment of profits. — 

The Guild of Builders boldly challenges the industria- 
traditions of a century, and makes its appeal solely to the 
best instincts and creative impuless of mon, For it ia the 
firat industrial organisation in history that ia set up to gir 
gervice rather than to pri it. Every word that Ruskin or 
Mazzini uttered on the claima of Duty and the joy of self- 
expression in free service, finds ite echo here... . It 
stands on different pane from all other industrial sya- 
tema, whether controlled by the State, by municipalities, 


THE GUILD OF BUILDERS (LONDON), LIMITED 


or by consumer, They are the organisation of Rights, 
Guilds are the organisation of Pulier. . . . 

‘The Trade Union Ticket ie the certificate of Ciuild mem- 
bership. Every member of overy branch of the National 
Federation of Building Trade Operatives and of every 
other approved group of Building Trade Workers in the 
district ia a Guildeman, and has a rote in the cloction of the 
Guild Committee. This, in turn, will ultimately form a 
part of the National Guild of Builders, » great industrial 
combine for the public service, with full demovratio control 
byall the workers by hand or brain engaged in that service, 

"The Guild Committers will consist of representatives of 
(n) the trade unions affiliated to the District Section of the 
National Federation tf Building Trade Operatives: (b) 
any other trade unions or groups of building trade workers 
within the district, whether administrative, technical, 
elerical or operative, that may be erprsime by the Com- 
mittee, Each trade anion or approved group will elect one 
member. Each of these members on election will take up 
a One Shilling share in a Society registered under the Indus- 
trial and Provident Societies Acts and entitled “* The 
Guild of Builders (London\, Ltd.” He will also deposit 
with his electors a signed, open transfer, thos giving them 
power to replace him, The (iuild Committee thus becomes 
a legal entity with power to enter inte contracts, and yet 
the whole of ita members are under the control of the indue- 
trial democracy they represent. . 

The firat and immediate duty of the Guild is to mobilise 
the necessary labour to build the houses so urgently needed 
by the nation, and to build them in the best possible man- 
ner at the lowest possible cost, The objects are: (1) To 
carry on the industry of builders, decorators and general 
contractors; (2) To undertake all branches of supply, 
whether aa merehant, manufacturer or transporter; (3) 
To carry on any other work which the Society may think 
necessary or desirable in connection with the above objects. 
From this it will be seen that the Guild is designed ulti- 
mately to undertake every branch of the building industry 
and to provide its customers with the services of skilled 
architects and engineers, to purchase and manufacture the 
materials, to transport them to the aite, erect the buildings 
—and even, perhaps, to furnish thom, 

The Guild Com ittee will be responsible for the appoint- 
ment and removal of manngers and for the fixing of their 
salaries, | 

The labour of Guildamen will no longer be regarded as 1 
commodity, like bricks or timber, to be purchased, or not, 
as required, As soon a4 it can be arranged, the Guildsman 
will be * on the strength " for life, He will draw Guild pay 
in sickness or accident, in bad weather or in good, at wor 
or in reserve, * 

The minimam Guild pay will always be the full standard 
rate as fixed for the industry aa a whole, but there iv ne 
doubt that the Gaild will be able to increase the purchasing 
power of ite members’ pay by the scientific organisation of 
production, a 

The Guild will undertake work for every type of building 
owner, Whether public or private. It will build for agreed 
prices or for prime cost plus a fee. But in every contract 
the price or oie must include the percentage necersary 
to secure during ite run, to all engaged theroon, the con- 
tinuous Guild pay described in the last paragraph. Beyond 
this there will be a amall percentage for the purchase of 
plant, for overhead charges, and, if necessary, for the hire 
of capital, at fixed rates, without powers of control, 

Surplua earnings will under no circumstances be dis- 
tributed as dividends. They will always bo used for the 
improvement of ihe service, by providing for increnecd 
equipment, for reserve, for technical training and research, 
and for the elimination of hired capital = 

It is Intended that all plant and material shall be trane- 
ferred to the properly constituted authority to be ect up in 
eonncetion with the National Guild of Builders, 

The Guild stands for the revival of the Building Art. It 
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will offer scope to the craftsman such as he has never dared 
to hope for, It opena ont possibilitica of service to the 
skilled administrators and technicians that the old system 
could not possibly provide. And it gives them all @ new 
statue o8 free men working ina democratic comradeship of 


The Guild will give no financial guarantee for the. per- 
formance of its contracts. It pledges itself to carry out the 
work thatit undertakes, and it supports thie with o roll of 
roluntecra pledged to do the work. 

The (wild Joursol is an essential feature of the acheme, 
lt will keep all the Guildamen informed as to the progress 
of the movement. It will follow closely the proceedings of 
the Building Trades’ Parliament, before which the Guild 

roposala will be frequently debated. It will illustrate the 
ai dings erected by the Guild, describe new methods and 
new processes, circulate eee ee corrmepondence, 
and, above all, it will be recognised and read by the public 
as the official organ of the New Industrial Democracy, 


Forms to be filled up by volunteers for Guild service 
accompany the prospectus, and offers of service are in- 
vited from every of building trade worker, sdminis- 
trative, technical or operative. 


The State and the Building Guilds. 


The following statement has been issued by the 
Ministry of Health -— 


The attitude of the Ministry of Health towards tho 
Building Guild principle hes from the start been one of 
pathy; but several difficulties of detail presented 
emaclyes for solution before the Ministry could feel fully 
justified in approving it. The guilds’ position in reference 
to the purchase of materials, for example, wae not clearly" 
defined. The Co-operative Wholesale Society, however, 
haye now agreed to give the guilds the assistance of their 
extensive organisation, and it is hoped that a satisfactory 
arrangement may bo reached, 
we Waa eome diffienlty also aa to the form of re- 
muneration to be received by the guilds for their work. 
At first they adopted the proposal of remuneration by a 
simple percentage on the cost of the work done, not fully 
realising certain disadvantages of this method which are 
not removed by the fact that the guilds, while proposing 
to confer on their members the benefit of continuous em- 
ployment and payment, do not intend any distribution in 
the nature of bongs or profit. Uniler such a system of 
simple percentage payment on cost it might easily happen, 
in connection with a scheme well and oconomically man- 
aged, that there would be an inadequate fund for this pe: 
pose : and that, in another scheme which was Jess carefully 
conducted, with consequent high costs, the fand was more 
than sufficient. Both resulta would be unsatisfactory. 
The Ministry desired that the amount which waa to he 
remuneration op extra benefit to labour should be « fixed 
sum per house; « plan which would secure that the benefit 
would be at least a litth in favour of the well-managed, 
economical schemes, , 

The portion of the peroentage which, under the proposal, 
waa allotted ta cover costs of management, plant, imeur- 
ance, and other overhead charges and any surplua, which 
by the rules of the guild is not to be distributed in benefits, 
but ia to be used solely to improve the plant and services of 
the guild, is not subject to the same objection, and the 
Ministry are willing to accept a percentage basis for this for 
the present, though experience may show some res ree way 
of dealing with thts alao, The question of obtaining from 
the guilds some definite catimate of costs and some suitable 
guarantes, 0 far a8 circumstances now permit, that the 
work would be carried out to estimate, also needed settle- 
ment. 

Several conferences have recently been beld between 
representatives of the guilds and officers of the Ministry of 
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Health with a view to arriving at o satisfactory working 
basis, The promotera of the Manchester organisation, on 
learning the trys views, proved quite papi to agree 


to certain adthentions of their proposals. An ment 
hae now been reached, and it is of importance as illustrat. 
ing pease which may prove capable af more extended 


The uild have agreed to give a definite estimate of coat 
for each type of house. This estimate must be pat aed aa 
Fesatniable by both the parties concerned—the 
the local anthority—and must be approved by ¢ 
try. The guild's ‘remuneration will | by o lump sum an ol 
£40 per houze—to provide for a full-time week (regardless 
of weather) for those eel pata on the contract say for 
other dey ec of the guil A further allowance of 0 per 
cent. on the prime cost of the house will be made to cover 
the cost of plant and other overhead charges, such as 
salaries of buyers, supervisera, and others who are not 
wholly employed on the building ate. 

In the event of the actual cost of a house proving less 
the estimated cost, the actual coat only, plus the £40 
and the 4 per cent, overhead charges, will be paid by the 
local authority, The guild mcognise and agree that in any 
oase the 4 percent. for overhead charges should not br paid 
on any increase in the cost of materials taking place during 
the progress of the work, although for the purpose of deter- 
mining whether the estimate has been exceeded or not, 
fuctuations in the standard ratea of labour and prices of 
materials will he allowed for. 
lf the actual cost should prove to be more than the 
estimated coat, after the uaual allowance for the fluctua- 
tion in wages rates and prices, the guild will receive the £410 
us above, but the 6 per cent will not be payable on the 
-amount of the extra cost. 
The agreement provides alan that the Co-operative 
Wholesale Society may be associated in the contract for 
the purchase of materials, The contract must include a 
besa clause allowing the contract to be broken after 
three months if the costa ahould exceed the estimate by 
more than any increase that has occurred in the meantime 
in the rates of wages and in the standard cost of materials. 
The Co-operative Wholesale Society, on being satiated 
with the contract, will insure the local authority arora 
loss under the contract for an insurance premium of one- 
eighth per cent., 2s. fd. per £100. The guild are in agree- 
ment with the Ministry that a proper costing ayatem shall 
be adapted. 


Royal Engineers’ War Memorial. 

A Special Committee, representing all branches of the 
Corps of Royal Engineers, including Territorials and New 
Armies, which was appointed soon after the Armistice to 
draw up a scheme for the Royal Engineers’ War Memorial, 
hag decided that o L; now under coosideration by 
HLM. Office of Works, to allot four sites on the Mall, oppo- 
site Marlborough Gate, for War Memorials, affords the 
most antisfactory solution for the monumental aide of the 
Royal Engineers’ Memorial, One of these sites has accord- 
ingly been applied for, and, if they become available, the 
four sites would be in one comprehensive anchi- 
tectural scheme. Jt is understood that the Cavalry, the 
Royal Artillery and the Guards are considering the ques- 
tion of taking up the remaining three sites, Should the 
Mall scheme fall through, a memorial would be erected on a 
War Department site at the corps headquarters at Chat- 
hom, near the Crimean and South African Memorial arches. 
In this case competitive designa will be invited, with Sir 
Reginald Blomfield, R.A., 08 asseasor, Permission has 
been obtained to instal the Royal Engineers’ Foll of 
Honour in the N.W. Chapel of St. Paul's Cathedral, where 
the National Memorial to Lord Kitchener iz to be placed. 
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The chapel will be known as the “ Kitchener Chapel,” and 
it is intended to provide an ex-R.E. cnstodian to facilitate 
Li a nil of the Roll. 

The balance of the sulseriptions to the Memorial will be 
devoted to giving educational assistance to the dependents 
of those killed or incapacitated in the war, the capital and 
interest thereon being utilised and the expenditure spread 
over a period of eigh crane ie Small scholarships will 
be granted Shee danghters of the men to go on 
to technical and secondary échoole; also to holp sons and 
daughters of those who in pre-war ‘days: would have sent 
their children to o public ork or similar institution. 

The President. of the Institute has received a letter from. 
Lieut,-General Ronald C, Maxwell, chairman of the B.E, 
War Memorial Committee, stating that, so far, the total 
subscriptions amount only to some £12,000. The Mall 
monument will cost of least £15,000, and the Roll of 
Honour in St, Panl's £1,000, leaving but £16,000 for ednecs- 
tion, A large proportion of officers and men had returned 
to civil life before any appeal to subscribe could reach 
them, and it has been possible to get into touch with only 
a very few since. General Maxwell therefore asks the aid 
of the Institute in prcepacbspecpingaepeicinabcabimrsetaepietn ces 
ex-R.E. architects in order that they may have an 
sgl esc apeetes ome by hucteieienen: to tno memorial nd 

vs ing t formation to all ex- 
and relatives of the deceased with whom eee eE Kei 
contact. General Maxwell emphasiers the fact that this is 
in 10 eense & memorial to regulars only. Benefits, scliolar- 
ships, ote., will be distributed to all alike— = 

Special Reserve, Territorials and New Armies, o to all 
branches of the corps, including transportation, signals, 
and all special companies raised for the varied duties 
‘allotted to the Engineers in the war. Subscriptions should 
be sent to the Secretary, RE. War Memorial, R.E. Ln- 
stitute, Chatham. 

The Post-War Committee on Architectural Practice 
which was formed by the American Institute of Architects 
for the of setting up a Committee which eould 
fiinetion independent of the Institute in onder that repre- 
sentatives of the entire profession, including all wee 
tural organisations, might be invited to participate, has 
presented ita report to the annual convention of the Ameri- 
can Institute just recently held. ‘The Connnuttea's orl 
ject has been to encourage a more comprehensive or - 
tion of the entire profession and clear the atm of 
uncertainty ariel ‘os to what the term 

* architect " implies and what responsibilities attach to 
the practice of the profession ; to recognise that the prob- 
lems of the profession are largely social problerma affected 
sympathetically by rapidly changing social and economiv 
conditions ; to impress upon architects their obligations as 
professional men to soriety, and to bring about « clearer 
understanding of the relationships that should or do oxist 
between the architect and thoee whom he may serve, those 
with whom he collaborates and all others who render a pro- 
fessional serview, The Committee summarises its definite 
accomplishments aa follows :— 

(a) Have received and tabulated under subject headin, 
fi. mass of opinion, aiggestion and ertticiam from individ Gale 
and societies bearing on various phasea of tho problema 
confronting the Architectural colon. Lack of funds 


has prevented the general distribution of a digest of this 
inaterial, 






PROFESSIONAL PROBLEMS BEFORE THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE 


(i) Have established o point of contact and machinery 
for co-operation between the Architects and Engineering 
Council. 

(c)} Have established a definite basia for co-operation 
between Organised Labour, Building Contractors, and 
Engineers. This probably being the opening wedge to a 
broader co-operation and more sympathetic understanding 
botween these great elementain the Building Industry. 

id) Have luid the foundation for a closer association 
with the Building Industry through participation in the 
Conference of the National Federation of Construction 
Industries. 

(e) Have placed an argument for Registration af Archi- 
iecta, together with practical data on Registration Lawa— 
mole of binge to ecoure steh laws, ete.—in the hands 
of individuals and organisations in practically every State 
in the Union. 

(/) Have placed the question of the organisation of 
State Societies, together with an outline of the experiences 
of States having such Societies, and aleo a form of Constitu- 
tion and By-Laws, in practically ary State in the Union, 
through the membership of the Post-War Committee, 

iv) Have probably started a larger body of Architects 
thinking concurrently along formulated lines of study than 
ever before. 

(4) Have developed a form of organisation that has 
niany features to recommend it as a workablo machine for 
carrying on edocational effort of national svope. 

(i Have developed throogh the effort of the special 
Post-War Committee of the Washington State Chapter a 
chart indicating desirable fields for investigation in the 
study of probleme affecting the profession of Architecture. 

{j) Have laid the basis for an international professional 
relationship, by correspondence and interchange of docu- 
ments and information, This relationship has taken an 
active form through the creation of the Institute Committor 
on Foreign Co-operation, and the Post-War Committee 
hopes that this work may be prosecuted with vigour aa 
part of the basis of a new and more tolerant relationship 
among all nations. : 

if) Have established relationship hetween the various 
Professions through the formation of the Inter- Professional 
Conference, 

The Executive Council believes that the Committer’s 
work haa now been brought to a point where it can better 
he carried on by properly constituted Institute Committees, 

The following ore set down of subjecta worthy of 
further study aa suggested by a preponderance of criticiem 
in the replies received to the Post-War questionnaires :— 

I, What should be the function of the American Inati- 
tute of Architects : 
ja) A national organisation of the Profession and a 
direct factor in eoonomic and social life ; or, 
i) Adignifiod Academy attainable only by a few, and 
dealing only with the internal othice of the Profession 
* What should be anderstowd by the term “ Archi- 
tect © The poblic should know the cironmesoribed fill 
af the Architect's legitimate activity, Just as the public 
knowa that of the doctor and the lawyer. : 

$. The desirability of giving Lawak Chapters of the In- 
atitute greater authority in formulating rules of practiee 
for the guidande of their mombers, more in conformity with 
established custom in a locality. | 

4. Asrelated tooreating sentiment in favour of Regiatra- 
tion Laws: to wet ap a standard of what « man should 
know and be competent in before he enters inte practice 
aso Principool, | | 

fi, Parliament af Building Indostries. 

6. The entire subject of relationship between architects 
mune cl recog ba does renee. , 

7, Methods of organisation of an arebitect's office to 
render complete service, 

$. The value of dignified publicity after a vireyene gamed 
and a definite meaning of terme bave been established, 
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§. Architects’ Eemuneration: (a) The percentage 
ayatem ; ()) Cont—plus a fixed fee ; (c) Other methods. 

10. Expense of estimating: (2) Quantity Survey; (6) 
Contractors’ Bureaus ; (¢) Commercial Bureaus for Member 
Contractors. | 

li, Schedule of charges to provide for complete service, 
omitting reference to omployment of apecialists, clerk of 
worka, ond data to be turkished by the owner. 


National Health Insurance Act. 

Mr. F. R. Yeesury, Secretary of the Architects’ and 
Surveyors’ Approved Society, writes :— 

For the information of architects and surveyors, perhaps 
you will be good enough to allow me to call attention to the 
provisions of the 1920 National Health Insuranen At, 
under which employers and employed are required to pay 
an additional contnbution weekly. 

Contributions moreased from id. to 10d. for men (em- 
plover pays Gd., man 5d.); from 6d. to M4. for women 
jomployer pays OL, woman 441). 

Sickness benefit increased from Is, to lia. a week for 
men; from 7a, 6d, to 125, a week for women, 

Disablement benefit increased from Ss, to Ta, Od. a week 
for men and women. 

Matermity benetit increased from (Ms, to £2. 

This Act comes into force on Sth July, 1820. 

Honours for Members. 

The following decorations have been conferred ly Allied 
Governments upon Sir Baxreree Frercuse | F,), ex-Sheriff 
of the City of London, in recognition of valuable services 
rendered during the war :— 

Conferred by the King of the Belginna : Commander of the 
Onder of Leapold L. 

Conferred by the King of the Hellenes > Commander of tho 
Order of George I, 

Conferredt by the President uf the Repuldie af finer : 
Kecond Class, with Grand Cordon, of the Order of the 
Exeellent Crop, 

Sir Banister is also Ojfieier de ia Legion f Honnewr, con- 
ferred’ by the President of the French Republio, 

Sir Rosest 8, Lonmern [F.), A.B.S.A., haa been elrotod 
an Associate of the Roval Academy. 

Elections to Fellowship of the Kociety of Antiynarie In 
reoont months include Mr. Pam. Watrennorse [F.), Mr. 
E. Gry Dawper | F.|, and Mr. HL FP. Boeke Dowsisa, 

The “ Director of Works " at H.M. Office of Works. 

The Commissioners of HUM. Office of Works have con- 
adlidated their various architectural and surveying depart- 
wents and placed them under one head, who is styled the 
“ Director of Works.” Sir Frank Baines, (.B.E., M.V.0)., 
has been appeintel to the position. 

Fatal Accident to the Institute Lantern Slide Operator, 

Members attending the Institute meetings at which 
lantern alidea have been shown will perhaps remember the 
lantern operator, Mr, J.T. Hawkins, a man seatoely yet mn 
his prime. It is with great regret that wo have to rocord 
hie death, from injuries received under peculiarly tragic 
ciroumatances on the 22nd May. Riding a moter oyele in 
West Norwoml, his clothing canght fire owing, it i sip 
posed, to a leak on the inlet valve of the moter. Enveloped 
in flomes he dismounted and plunged into some bushes 
near hy, endeavouring to extinguish the flames and rid 
himself of his burning clothes, He was badly bared in 
face and limbs and was taken to King’s College Hospital, 
Denmark Hill, where he succumbed to his injuries a fow 
days later. 
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COMPETITIONS. 
zatley War Memorial. 

Members and Licentiates of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects must not take part in the above 
Competitions hecause the Conditions are not in 
accordance with the published Regulations of the 
Royal Institute for Architectural Competitions. 

By Order of the Council, 
lan MacALisvTer. 
Twickenham War Heroes Memorial. 
Rhyl) War Memorial Hospital, 

The Competitions Committee desire to call the 
attention of Members and Licentiates to the fact that 
the conditions of the above Competitions are unsatia- 
factory. The Committee are in negotiation with the 
promoters in the hope of securing anamendment. In 
the meantime Members and Licentiates are advised to 
take no part in the Competition, 


A for the C ation of Architects to secure 
ppeal for Satiafectary Condit: 


The following Memorandum js published by direc- 
tion of the Council :— 

The Council of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects urge the co-operation of all architects, mombers 
of the Institute and the Allied Societies and others, in 
their endeavours to sequre autisfactory conditions for 
architectural competitions. The Institute Regula- 
tions for Competitions have been drawn up after care- 
ful consideration by the Council and the Competitions 
Committee. All members of the Institute and the 
Allied Societies are bound by them, and it is only by 
their strict observance that the best results for pro- 
moters and the fair treatment of competing architects 
can be assured. These Regulations are printed in the 
Institute Kanexpar, and also in pamphlet form. 
Copies af the pamphlet may be obtained from the 
Secretary of the R.ILB.A., and it is the duty of all 
members competing tu be familiar with them. 

Only when all other means have failed docs the 
Competitions Committee request the Council to bar a 
competition, and it is often able, when put into touch 
with the promoters at an early stage, to bring about 
the amendment of unsatisfactory conditions, but at 
present no system can be arranged by which the con- 
ditions of all competitions shall automatically be pre- 
sented to the Committee for review. 'The Committee 
must therefore rely largely upon intelligence given by 
members who, having contied fae copies of conditions, 
find them not to accord with the Regulations. Early 
intervention is essential to success; members and 
others are requested to lose no time in sending copies 
of such conditions to the Hon. Secretary of the Com- 
petitions Committeo, 
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The Council make the following suggestions for the 
improvement of architectural competitions :— 

1. When applying for the conditions, intending 
compotiters should state that unless the essential 
(lanes of the R.L.B,A, Conditions are embodied 
therein they will be unable to compete. 

2. On receipt of the conditiona they should 
compare them with the Regulations and note any 
(liserepancies, 

3, Ifany clanses are unsatisfactory they should 
at once communicate with the Hon. Secretary of 
the Competitions Committee ; they should also 
return the conditions without delay to the pro- 
moters, pointing out in what respects they are 
insatistactory, and intimate that if they are 
amended to accord with the Institute Regulations 
they will be pleased to reconsider their decision 
not fo compote, 

Th some cases it may be desirable, when it becomes 
known that a competition ia proposed, that architects 
in the neighbourhood should ascertain whether the 
promoters know of the Institute Regulations, and if 
not, should provide them with a copy. 

The Council remind members that they may neither 
Hasoss Tor take part in competitions which are not in 
exact accordance with the Regulations, even if they 
have not seen any notice issued by the Institute. At 
the same time it invites all architects, non-members as 
well as members of the Institute, to co-operate in 
carrying out these suggestions, Much has already 
been done; only by constant vigilance and timely 
concerted ction will the respect of the public be 
secured arul the highest aims of architecture attaimed. 





Ulster Society of Architects, 

A Goneral Mooting of the Ulster Society was held in the 
Melville Hotel, Londonderry, on Thursday, 27th May, on 
the arrival of the Bolfast train by which a number of the 
Belfast members travelled north, Mr. Henry, M.S.A., 
President, oecupind the chair, Business couneeted with 
the profession both in Belfast and Derry was transacted 
and the members adjourned tothe dining-room of the hotel 
for lunch a4 the guests of the Londonderry Committee, 
being joinel by representatives of the Derry Master 
Builders’ Association, Mr, Buchanan, the chairman of 
the local Committee, acted as host and in proposing the 
health of the visitors expressed the hope that this would bo 
the forerunner of many future annual meunions of the 
Society in the northern city. The President and Hon. 
Secretary replied on behalf of the visitors and extended to 
the Derry members a cordial invitation to visit Belfast at an 
early date, Subsequently visita were paid to the Guild. 
hall, The Walls, Cathedral, and the Long Tower Chapel, 
the architect in charge of cach building acting as guide and 
explaining the various features of internat, 

E. R. Kewsepy [4.], Hon. Secretary. 

Belfast. 


NEWLY ELECTED MEMEFRS 


MINUTES. XV. 

Ata Special (reneral Meeting, summoned by the Council 
in wcoordance with By-law 05, held Monday, Tth June, 
1920, at 8 pom,, Mr. Alfred W. 5. Croes, Vice-President, in 
the Chair, the Minutes of the tarry Gieneral Meeting 
(re Increase of Subscriptiona), held 10th May 1920, having 
been publiched in the JovewaL, were taken os read and 
zigned as correvt. 

The Chairman stated the purpose of the Meeting—vir., 
to confirm the Resolution passed at the Special General 
Mecting of the lOth May with reference to the entrance 
fees and sobscriptionao! Members and the contributions of 
Licentiates, 

The Chairman thereupon moved, Mr. Max Clarke [F.] 
seconded, and it wos 

Resoiven, unanimously, that this Meeting, called in 
pursuance of Clause 33 of the Charter, do confirm 
the resolution passed at the Special General Mecting 
wl the 10th May—vis,, That in order to provide 
funde to meet the increase in expenditure dur to the 

eneral advance in prices, an addition of one guinea 
nm made to nll entrance fees and subscriptions of 
Members and contributions of Licentiates: anil 
that the necessary steps he taken to obtain the 
sanction of the Privy Council to such revision of 
By-law 17 os is required to give effect to thia reso- 

— Intion, 

The Special General Meeting then terminated. 


At the Fifteenth General Meeting (Bnsiness) of the 
Seasion 1910—20, held Monday, 7th June, 1920, immediately 
following the Special Gene ral Meeting above recorded, and 
dimilariy constituted, the Minutes of the meeting held 17th 
May, 1020, having been published in the JorwxaL, were 
taken as read and signed as correct, 

The Hon. Secretary announced the decease of Albert 
Edward Lacey, Aavocinfe, elected 1903 + and Thomas Lewis 
Banks, clocted Ameciai 1872, Fellow 1885, and placed on 
List of Retired Fellows in 1910. 

The Hon. Secretary also announced the decease of Jean 
Louis Pascal, Mon. Corresponding Memwher, Royal Cold 
Medallis! 1014, and, having referred to hin eminence as an 
architect and as a teache. of architecture, moved and it 
was therour 

ResoLven, That this [natitute haa learned with pru- 
found sorrow of the death of its illustrious and moat 
esteemed Corresponding Member, Jean Louis Pas- 
cal, Membre de l'Institut de Franee, Royal Gold 
Medallist, and desires to place upon record ita 
admiration for his achievements as an architect and 
af a teacher of architecture, and ite respect for his 
distinguished qualities of mind and character, 
Further, that an expression of the Royal Institute's 
sympathy and condolence be conveyed to his 
near relatives; and that a sympathetio me : 
be ulao forwarded to the Institut de France, the 
Société Centrale dee Architectes Francais, and the 
Sockété des Architectes diplémés par le Gouverne 
ment, condoling with them on the boaa of their 
eminent colleague. 

The following candidates were clected by show of 
hands :— 

As Hos, Feowow. 
Hanoy: Taomas, O.M. [RU B.A. Eesay Medalliat 1562.) 
As How. Associates (2). 
Dircurici.o: Rev. Petes Hamysos, M.A., F.B.A, 
Pirke: En wanp Wittiam Hanveyr. 
As Fouwows (19). 
Aoutrer: Tuomas Coanies [A., 1007], 
Anpensow; Captain Hepneat Coorze, R.E, [A., 1009), 
Cutter: Norman [A., F04]. 
OCornmia: Srexonn Caney [4., 1004). 
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Enas: Evwann Forsess Manson [4., 1002). 
Gonpon: Hexny Penoy [A.. WHE 
Hatt: Auxen Witson, M.C. 1 A., 19101 
Herr: Lzoxann Exuse [fA., 1011). 
Monen.y: AgTuun Hamwrmrowx, MA. Cantab, f4., 1010), 
Ricuter: Nomwam fa., ae 
SHEPHERD: Heneert [A., 1805}. 
SMITH: Fuarcm Daway [A., M2). 
Tropr; Faancis Gounon [4,, 110), 
Woop: Eaxrst Marsuatn [4., 1000), 
And the following Licentiates who have passed the 
qualifying ¢xamination :— 
AnustTroxeG : Caakter Moxtgere Ceci. 
EvVItL: Nonswax. 
Fannow; Jouw Wirront Honeur. 
Loovp: Tomas ALWYS. 
WAKKFInLO: BexoaMirs Farpknick (inoncr. 
As AssoctaTes (140), 

S68 —The Special War Exemption cuopdidates fu in all coer quali ter 

fier jg mere a Studenia after 1000 and before the completion of their 


War bet were pot actually registered: Cl the dates Geet loned 


oT ry : rt - . ith Norv <f, ii 
M NOTE <The asterisk (*) danoles @ pect] Wat Meemptiea caniidats. tM 
the other canal edlntes | Spec! War Brmimatfe- 

*Ackrovn: Samven Wittiam [s., 1012). 
*Anppny: Freoxnnick Ausoup, POAT. (8. 19S), 
*Atuisonw: Wittiam, P.A.&.1, [8., 1011), 

Atntm: Straxpter CeHanuns. | 

*AsnENDEeN: Hanowo Camruec., M.C., FS, fS., 10127. 
*Asuman: Henpent Wiitiam [4., 113}. 
"Astin: Crastes Hensenr ee Vit). 
*Barticomnk: Humrnery /4., 1918}. 
*Hinsix: Witttam Baycr [5., 1913). 
*Buacksons: Nonwaw Awrnun [8., 1014). 
*Auackroup: dosnpn [8., 191s). | 
*Brackweit: CHanues Cunmrim (4., JO10) 

Biamrten: Roy CHAmLEs. 

*Bovo; Joww Suaw [4., 1020). 

Beacons: THowas Awruve Danger. 
*Baopre: Rorant [4., 1019). 
*Beooxs: Cunstornen Jonx [é., 1910). 
*Broommiatt: THowas Haronea ves [4., 1010). 

Barce: Asxpnagw Dovanas, 

*Rucwaxan: Attay Pottock McKewete [4., 1010), 

Beresett: Howanp Woaiam. 

Borcugn: Heaxoy Feepenicr. _ 7 
*CaLoweil: Oniven Reoranp '8., 1012) 

*Coma: Wiwot THonxe [8., 1011), 

Cravnoonr: Lirronmp, 

*Coavrox: Cuances Lawaenorn [8., (012). 
*Conusx: Beatin Parcurrs [8., 1010). 
*Comvisa : Cannes Enwre [8., 1013), 
*‘Corrmoanam: GanxetT Reomapy (8... 1014). 
Covisex: Rictaup Carre, 
Cournasn: Witt VEaxon, 
*CaaskeE: Crorrory Wimo f8., 111), 
*Crousney: Gnonon [8., HS) 
‘ChuIoEsHASK: HeeseetT WILLIAM. 
*Critex: Anexanpen [5., 1919]. 
Custis: Hursert Lewir. i! 
"Danny: Awrave Bexjamre [&., 1010} 
"Donn: Roxaup Frenora [8., 112), 
Dowsen: Groncr Ev wis. 
*Dowcan: Rowan Aves [3., neat 
*Dvnsroup: Writtam Jons [8., 1912 
*Eatox: Grorcx Moener, ype 
*Epwanps: Kesweta Darw [4., 10 
*Ewra: James Auoeert [8,, 19 ar 
"Evans: Hexny Gonoxwy [8., 1914 
ts 1014}. 


~e LOO! 
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*Fitprs: Georrrey PHqir | | 
*Fisper: Hesny Nerrietos, MC, [4., 1014) 
Furxer: Autavun STAXLEY. 
Gannett: StaxLey G, ee 
"Gres: ALexanngr Grinam [5,, 1020 
*Goonsatt: |[Ronznt Hanoxp [8., 1912]. 
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*Goopwin: Hanny Tuomas {8_, D121 
*Gonbon : Jogeen Davison (4, 1014), 
"Gonpon: Prenov James [5., 1014). 
"Goattaxg; Winrain Beawann, MC. &4., 

CuiasHaM: Staxiey, PLAS. 
"inant: Jousw Peten Dorrie |8,, 1013). 

Haicu ; Nonmax Ciuannes, 

*Hate: Penoy Enwanp [8.10121 | 
*Hamimrox: law BooLte Mosterru, B.A. Oxon. |8., 1013}, 
*Haxinton: Thomas Corssey [S,, 10131, 

*Hankw: Witrnes Hexny, P.A.S.1. (8. 1014). 
*Hexsnani: Love Svonxry, 1.8.0, [4., 1010). 
*Henvonn: Toeopone Weitny [8., 1010). 

*Hopors: Jounw STEWART ee 1 Ser}. 

*Hottanp;: Hanny [&., LOI). 

*Horuorp; FRaxk ‘s 1912). 

*Hoxuvuak: Henneet Lew [d,, 1010), 

*Hossack: James Davingos [.5., 1014), 

*Hovustox : James 'S., L018}. 

*Howew.: Jonux Atisurt [4., LOLI LE 

*Hupsex: THomas |S., 1012), 

*Inwaw: Conpow Hexnay Niseet (8,, bo]. 
*‘Jacksox: Bunnovon oe Cince /S.,- 1011), 

*Jouxson: Hesny Aspsew [4., 1915), 

*"Jounsow: Reainanp Suowey, MC. 78., DLS]. 

‘Joves: Sroxev Stevessoawn [8,, 1020). 

Jowes: Witten (ifonok Enuren. 

"Rav: Mitcani. Catoutos, M,C, [3., 10s). 
*Last: Faaonkek Beeream [8,, 1911), 
*Leoa: Treopong Exvors fs., 1011, 
*Locumesn:; Auruep Geonox [4., 110). 
*Lortionse: Watnice (rong [5,, DOT), 
"Love: RosertT Macuares [8., 1011], 
*Lorvesxs: Eapnep down Tennant [4,, 1910}, 
"McKay: Jons Ross (8, 1012}, 
*Mackey: Sauve. Anmeraosa Honst !/4., 1012}, 
*Vannock; Rrowano Hexay f8,, (all). 
*Masox: Hahotp Clravrorntia [§., 1917], 
*Mirtee: Berxann Atnwaspver [8., 1914), 
Mitten: Ear Stuant CaMPrrece, 
*Moonn: Jone D. F8., 1015). 

Monoaw: ALreen Percy. 

*Monnny: Penoy, MBE. TS., a. | 
*Mocstronp: Enwanp Wate [8,, 1011. 

NroweLtsen : Tomas, 
"Opomw: Jous Hexer fs., sical 

O'Doxoonve: KRrreat Jons Conpos, 

*Paok: THomMas ALHXANTER [4., 1911), 
*Pinster: Witram Govino le 1Oli}. 
*Pawn: Witiam Harony [8., LO11), 
*Purxke: Sunnarp Jons Howant [8., 1012], 

Kean; Kesutin Haner. . 

Reeo: WitntamM James, | 
*RicnakozoN: Henseer Crirronn [S., 1013]. 
*Kiney: Ricwanp Hotoes, P.A.S.1, [8., 1015). 
*Ropents; Antruun Bea ven Loewaciyy fS,, 118], 

Itontxsson;: Eure Onwn. 

*Rorticy; Leoxann James [4,, 1013). | 

"Sr. Leoen: Cuanntes Dovortas, M0, /4., L015). 
scott: Tuomas ERowanp, . 

*Snaw: Roseert Pont [S,, 1015}, 

*Sreanke: Tromas Surry [8., L014), 

‘Sunwin: Cron. THowas {5., 1010), 

*Swattow: Jorn Cepare fS,, 1012}, 

*S¥KEs: ALEXANDER Eicnann [4., 1020]. 

Taskun: Enwarnp Cioran. 

*Trenvtr: Hasay Jumaos [8., 1915), 

Tasrest: Fexnenwce Wrt14M. 

Tomita: Tom Owey. . 

*Toomreox; Gronon Eromanp, M.C. [8,, 1O1i), 
*Toornmt.: Joux Cepnio Pesmax 1 8,, 1910), 
*Traxuce: Frase [8,, 1912), 

Verxox: Frenraice Arstrs. | 

*Warpit.: Exomate Wottas [8,, 1019), 
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Warcnnovsae: Mionac. Toropons, M.C, 

*Watt;: Jons Desnonovon [¥., 1912}. 

*“Wheesten: Hexny Nei [8., 19131. 

*Wuire: Pancy Gounoy f8., 1914], | 

*Wittiass: Witte Jows Vavawan, M.C.78,, 1011). 

* WILLIAMSON 5 nc peer tie Won}. 

*Wirson: Antoun [3., 1913). 

*Witsox: Ronee, Jr. (8., 104], 

*Wixoerk: Antruue Marat /8,, 1011}. 

"Woop: Janes [6,, 1013). 

*Woop; Onwowp Priva [8., LOL) | 

*WryaTt: Puri Howry, 0.B.E. (5. 10), 

*Wroe: Epwasp Gnioo, M.C., Chevalier of the Order of 
the Crown of Roumania [#), 1920). 

Youxa: James Rerp. 

The Scritineers’ Reporte giving the resulta of the annual 
elections wore read, and the Chairman declared the Officers, 
Connell, and Standing Committees duly elected in aveurd- 
ance therewith, | 
On the motion of the Chairman « Vote of Thanks to the 
Serutineers for their labours in examining the voting papers 
ani counting the votes was carried by acclamation. — 

Mr, Delissa Joseph [F.] having asked what steps the 
Council had taken to carry out the request unanimously 
mude by members at the Annual General Mecting for the 
enlling of a Public Meeting to protest against the propose 
application of the Loxury clauses of the Houwng Act and 
te arrange for a deputation to the Prime Minister thereon, 
the Chairman replied that the Council had that afternoon 
appointed a Committee to carry out the mandate of the 
General Body, that it was the intention that the Committees 
shoold get to work at onee and arrange a plan of cam- 
peign, and that this would be communicated to the 
Gencral Body at the earlicat possible date. 

The Hon. Secretary announced that the Meeting forth 
Presentation of the Royal Gold Medal had been post poned 
Lill later in the year and that the new date would he riestifined 
to members in due course, 

Tho proceedings closed at $45. 


NOTICES. 
Peace Day Celebrations. 

Members of the Institute (Hon. Mombers, Fellows, 
Associates, Licentintes, Students and Probationers) and 
their Ladies are invite] to tho RECEPTION AND 
GARDEN PARTY in honour of returned Service Men, 
to be held by the President and Council at the Zoological 
Gardens on Tuesday, 20th June. Applications for Tickets, 
specifying whether ladies’ tickets are also required, should 
be made to the Secretary K.1. B.A, as #00n as possible, 

Dress: Morning Drees, Working Dress or Uniform. 

It is hoped that all ex-Service men will make a speciil 
effort to be present on this opomsion, 

There will be no charge for tickets. 


The Royal Gold Medal, 1920. 

The Presentation of the Royal Goll Medal, originally 
fixed for Monday, 2lat June, has been postponed till later 
in the your, when itis hoped that M. Girault will be present 
to rocel¥e the Medal in porn. The new date cannot yot 
be fixed, but full notion will be given ax soun ux dofinite 
armngoments ane mache, ; 
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WESTMINSTER CATHEDRAL. 
By H. Heatacote Straraam [F.]. 


HE announcement of the publication of an important book on Westminster Cathedral and its 
architect, by an author with a French name, led a good Many people, as well as the present 
writer, to suppose that this was a work on the Cathedral by a French architect ; which would no 
doubt have been an event of great Interest to English architects and architectural erities. In fact, as 
it turned out, ** Winifride de I’ Hopital,” whose name as author appears thus on the title-page, is the 
late Mr. Bentley’s married daughter ; so that instead of embodying the analysis and cnticism of a 
foreign architect, the book*is an amateur treatise by a lady who has the twofold interest in her su bject, 
arising from consanguinity with the late gifted architect of the Cathedral, and from the feelings of 
(obviously) a devout and devoted Catholic. To say thisis not toimply any lessening of one's interest in 
the book on that account. In some senses the effect is, perhaps, the opposite ; only it must be regarded 
from 4“ different pomt of view from that of a purely architectural treatise, and allowance must be made 
for some natural and more than pardonable excess of enthusiasm here and there. But in the main, 
the book is admurably done ; the authoress is in a position to give us intimite and reliable informa- 
tion as to facts, and its publication forms an opportunity for a renewed considoration of this remark- 
able example of modern architecture. It may be as well to say at once, however, that the present 
writer's interest in the building is purely architectural, and is in no way concerned with the idea of its 
forming a centre and an engine for what is called (with unconscious irony) “the conversion of 
England.” 

The present site of the Cathedral was not the first one contemplated ; there appear to have been, 
as far as we ¢an follow out the history, the narration of which is rather complicated, two sites succes- 
sively proposed, ane of which was actually purchased, and subsequently resold. For what may be 
called the penultimate site, Mr, Clatton, who had.in the earlier stages of the undertaking, been the archi- 
tect consulted, prepared a design (his fourth effort) for a large cathedral in Barly Pointed style, 412 ft. 
in length and 140 ft, across the nave and four aisles ; a scheme the extent and cost of which seoms at 
the time to have frightened subseribers. A promise from a generous donor, on condition that his 


name should never be made publie, seemed to raise better hopes, and decided Cardinal Manning to 
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exchange the previously proposed site for one “in a more open and splendid position.” ‘This was the 
site on which stood the County Prison of Tothill Fields ; and the Cardinal sent for his solicitor, Mr 





Blount, and, taking him to a window from which the prison site could be seen, said briefly “* That land 
is for sale, L wish you to buy it for me,” the modus operandi being left to the solicitor's judgment and 
Abbey, marsh lond,a great part of it being at times avtually under water. It is related that in the 
reign of Henry TI. the site was dry land, and the then abbot of Westminster obtained the Royal 
sanction to keep a fair every year on the land for three days, and this fair was held on the actual site of 
the present cathedral. There must have been a great deal of boilding carried on around the site since 
the date of the Cardinal's purchase, or if is impossible to understand how it could be regarded as “ in 
an open and splendid position,” since the cathedral is so shut in by blocks of street houses that from 
the great public thoroughfare of Victoria Street there is not « hint of its existence, except for the top 
of the tower peering above the houses. It would be a splendid site, no doubt, if opened ont to Vie. 
toria Street, but as itis, it is very confined site for a groat church, and no really comprehensive view 
of it can be obtained. 

Matters having got this far, and a site finally decided on and secured, in 1892 came the question of 
the choice of an architect, about which there seems to have been a good deal of heart-burning, various 
architects of the Catholic Communion (for it may be assumed that none outside that communion could 
well be employed) being desirous that there should be an architectural competition for the erection of 
the best design. Bentley's action prevented thia very doubtful course. His name and work were 
already very favourably known to the ecclesiastical authorities connected with the scheme, and when 
asked if he would compete he gave a decisive “ No": he did not approve of competition: nor of seeking 
work in any way, the work was toseek him, His decisive attitude had the double advantage of raising 
still higher the standard of personal respect for himi, and of securing for the work undoubtedly the man 
best fitted to carry it out. It was felt that no competition could have any result which would cow pen- 
sate for the loss of Bentley, and he was appointed without com petition. Itis not to be supposed fora 
moment that his refusal to compete was a matter of policy ; Bentley, from everything one edn learn 
abont him, was obviously one of the most highminded and unselfish of men. 

The choice of the architect being thus fortunately settled, the next question was, we will not say 
what style should be adopted for the building (a crude way of putting it which we are now happily 
emerging from), but what should the architect aim at in the character and effect of the new cathedral. 
Now Bentley's reputation as a church architect had been hitherto based on churches in the accepted 
modern Gothic style, and the ecclesiastical authorities in the matter were (yery wisely) unwilling to risk 
comparizons between a modern Gothic cathedral and the medieval Gothic of the neighbouring West- 
nnster Abbey. Bentley, who would himself have preferred a Gothic cathedral, seams to have ad- 
imtted the force of this reasoning, but he was strongly opposed to the Cardinal's desire for a Basilica 
church of the Italian type, and eventually this desire was abandoned, and the choice of both the 
ecclesiastics and their architect coalesced in favour of “' the Christian Byzantine style.” There may be 
something to be said for either alternative. A Basilica church on the largest scale would have been a 
grand thing in itself, and would have had interesting associations with the character of the early churches 
ofome, But this association might have been felt to be too local = the Byzantine influence, which for 
several centuries made itself felt in outlying parts of Italy and France, a4 well as in what may be called 
its original home im Constantinople, Was more cosmopolitan than the Italian Basiliea style, And the 
latter, though eminently dignified in an architectural sense, lacks the elementa of mystery and of 
aspiration which belong to the Hyzantine type of architecture ; it js comparatively cold in effect and 
does not admit of the Same richness of decorative treatment. Ina practical sense, as regards suita- 
bility for congregational worship, there is indeed little to choose between the Basilica type of plan and 
the one actually adopted at Westminster : and the argument used, that“ the exceptionally wide nave; 
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unimpeded by columns or sereen, was without question the best suited to the congregational needs of 
4 metropolitan cathedral,” is one which would equally have applied to a Basilica plan, since the columns 
in the latter do not interfere with the wide central space. Another very far-seeing reason given for the 
adoption of the Byzantine type of church, which probably many people do not suspect, is that as the 
Byzantine type of architecture is essentially an architecture of massive walls forming the backing to an 
applied marble decoration, it would be possible thus to build the walls and roof en masse at once, and 
cover in the building, leaving their decorative finish for a future date, and a future expenditure. For al] 
these reasons the Byzantine type of architecture was decided on, with the fortunate result, in an 
architectural sense, that we have in London an immense building illustrating a type of architecture of 
which there is no example on the same scale in England ; to the interest of artists and the bewilder- 
ment of the average English public. For to the average Englishman anything in architecture 
which is different from what he is accustomed to see is at once labelled as “ ugly”; when the 
cathedral was half-finished a violent letter from an inhabitant of one of the houses in the vicinity 
was published in an evening paper, protesting against “ the monstrosity which is being erected in our 
midst,” or words to that effect ; and the average English newspaper faithfully reflects the stupidity, 
in such matters, of the average Englishman. If you see in an Eneheh daily paper a description of some 
new building as being a disgrace to the neighbourhood on account of its ugliness, you may be pretty sure 
to find that it is a building of some architectural interest and ori ginality. 

Having decided on the prevailing style or character for the new Cathedral, Bentley set out, as 
soon as he could conveniently arrange for a lengthened absence, on a tour of inspection of ancient 
churches, mainly in Italy. It was the best and most sensible preparation an architect eotld possibly 
have made for the carrying out of a great church at home ; a mission ealeulated to inspire the imagina- 
tion, to fill the mind with new ideas, and to afford, moreover, the opportunity of studying the actual 
results, in existing buildings, of various principles of treatment on a large scale. ‘The few records given 
in the book of his opinions on various buildings are of interest. Milan Cathedral, over which he was 
conducted by an enthusiastic local cicerone, caused him (as may be supposed) a difficulty in polite 
reticence. St, Ambrogio was much more sympathetic to his soul ; and from Pisa it is concluded, with 
probability, that he adopted the system of continuing the arcade of the gallery in an unbroken line 
across the transept opening. He never liked, we are told,“ the break in the continuity of line caused by 
open transepts.”” But that surely depends on ¢he nature of the plan adopted, Ina plan with a large 
central dome the open arches of the transepts are almost a necessity of the effect. The importance of 
continuity of line belongs to a different order of plan. Florence Cathedral he drastically notices as 
“ architecturally the worst large building I have ever seen,” though he seems to have excepted the 
Campanile from this perhaps not too harsh judgment. St. Peter's is also “ the worst large building, 
excepting, perhaps, the Duomo at Florence.” He adds, “ of course, the effect is fine, very fine, but 
produced at the sacrifice of seale.’ Exactly; that is just what the ordinary visitor never realises ; 
the seale of the details is all wrong. But surely Bentley might have found a word of praise for that 
glorious dome—glorious in its exterior lines at all events. ‘The visit to Ravenna furnishes an interest- 
ing anecdote :— 

The atmosphere of the long-past ages of the great period of Ravenna's constructive activity into which he seemed 





to be transported was expreased by the man who drove him out to St. Apollinaro in Classe—aupremely reverent for 
the churches and tombs of those far-away centuries, his scorn for the later pu otions Was withering. ‘The architect, 


as they drove along, was carrying | | pe 
out a church near the road, inquired itsname. “Ah! Signor,’ came the reply, ** that would not interest you ; it is not 
worth your while—it is*quito modern.” A further question elicited that it dated from the eleventh century ! 

The three plans kindly lent to us by the publisher are of interest as showing the gradual develop- 
ment of the plan to its present form. In Fig. 1 the third dome from the entrance end is emphasised 
by the contiguity of the large open transepts with aspidal termimations, which would have had a fine 
effect, in spite of the architect's dislike to the interruption of the vista by these wide open spaces. 

- 8 
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But as this is not a plan with oné main central eupola, but a Jong plan roofed by a succession of four 
cupolas of equal sive, there seemed no sufficient reason for thus emphasising the third cupola, Where 
the main scheme of the ground plan does not suggest any special treatment at this point ; accordingly, 
in the plan, Fig. 2, the wide open transepts are abandoned and the gallery design carried through, as 
in the final plan, Fig. 3. The principal difference between this and No. 2 consists in the treatment of 
the entrance front, from which the tower is pushed back, and the front treated symmetrically, with the 
two octagonal stair turrets flanking the central portion. Bentley had proposed to build two towers, 
but Cardinal Vanghan said “ one is enongh for me"; and he was right. Probably if Bentley's two 
towers had been built they would have been different in design from, and not so lofty as, the 
present single one, and they would have formed a symmetrical portion of the entrance front design ; 
but it may be doubted if they would have had as fine and striking an effeot as the present lofty and very 
beautiful tower. A single tower being determined on, it was a wise judgment to remove it from the 
west front,” with the symmetry of which it would have interfered, and build it in an angle position a 
little further back, 

For the practical details as to the construction of the cathedral the reader must be referred to the 
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book, a8 they are far too numerous and elaborate to be quoted to any purpose here, and are in fact 
chiefly supplied in the book by quotations from Mr. J, A, Marshall's Paper read before the Architectural 
Association on April 12th, 1907, so that to produce them here, to any useful extent, would merely: be Ie 











© The words “ west end” and “ cast end," eto., are re used for the Sikes ol clearnoss in their usaal ritual eon, thongh 
the church is iy really orientated cast and west, 
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quotation two-deep. Attention may be 
drawn, however, to one or two special 
pomts. One is the lesson the building 
itself taught as to the Important factor of 
the age of the cement used, in a building 
consisting of arch and dome construction 
on so large a seale. The choir arch, when 
settled, was found to have risen from the 
centre on which it had been ‘built by an 
inch and a half, while the transverse 
arches across the nave, which are ten feet 
wider, had only risen half an inch: ond 
this difference was traced to the age of 
the cement used—nine weeks old in the 
latter Case, as against six weeks old in the 
former. It was felt that this influence of 
the expansion of the cament would be 
still more threatening In the case of the . 
domes, “ where there is a body of material 
66 feet in diameter and about 700 tons in 
weight, starting with a thickness of $ feet 
and diminishing -towards the crown to 13 
inches,” and it was therefore decreed thut 
no cement should be used until it had 
heen at least thirteen weeks on the site, 
Disruptive forees attend on the construe. 
tion as Well as on the deeay of a great 
building. It may be noted also that 
Bentley resisted every temptation to use 
iron a5 an essential element of the 
construction, though we may gather that 
it was. occasionally used on a small seale 
in the shape of ties. Engineers would no 
doubt be ready to have pomted out how 
much trouble and expense would have 
been saved by the use of iron girders ; 
but where would the majesty of the 
interior have been then ? Bentley, in a 
letter to Professor Lethaby, expressed his 
satisfaction that “the old principle of 
Fis Kocivia Dal ee construction 15 earned on, and that curse 

| etaiaiie Mae Ve | of modem construction and source of 

decay—the use of iron—has been avoided, 

against the consensus: of opinion expressed by the engineers. This much I am ‘prond of, 
for I feel that a service to building has been effected, and that L have disproved and broken the back- 
bone of that terrible superstition, that the use of iron 1s necessary to long spans.” (" Wide spans ” he 
should rather have expressed it.) And everyone who feels that architecture is an art of poetic con- 
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ception and expression, and not a mere economic putting together of materials, will sympathise with 
the feeling here expressed. 

And now, what is the impression produced by the present result of this great structural effort ? 
Taking the interior first, the first impression is that, in view of the ultimate effect contemplated in the 
completely finished interior, the adoption of a great expanse of wood flooring is a throwing away of a 
great opportunity ; and that, although the wood flooring may go very well with the present masses 
of brick piers and arches and domes, when (if ever) the piers and arches are cased with marble and the 
domes decorated in mosaic, the wood floor will have a comparatively mean effect. One may gather 
that the author of the book has the same feeling. Bentley, it appears, had prepared a grand design 
for a marble floor, the cost of which was roughly estimated by an English firm at £18,000; an esti- 
mate, considering the description of Bentley's design, which was probably a good deal short of the 
mark, but it seems to have been sufficient to alarm Cardinal Vaughan on the score of economy, although 
he had himself been pressing the architect for a design for “ this splendid floor.’ It was, perhaps, 
owing to this alarm about the cost that other reasons were found for objecting to a marble floor ; it 
would be too cold for the feet of the worshippers, and the noise of moving chaira on it would be very 
disagreeable. This latter objection could surely have been easily overcome by a simple treatment of 
the feet of the chairs, At any rate, apart from cost, the objections do not seem sufficient to make a 
case aguinst the scheme, and when the whole interior is veneered in marble it will probably be realised 
that the effect cannot be complete without a marble floor, though it may have been a point of wisdom 
to postpone its execution, as it could, of course, be carried out ut any time. It may be questioned 
whether the mterior, as ultimately fimshed, will ever be as striking to the eye and the imagination as 
it i5 in its present state. The effect of these great masses of brick piers, and the brick domes over 
them, 18 really subime. The upper portion of the interior looks insufficiently lighted at present ; 
that is because the lighting has been calculated for the finished effect, where it will be quite sufficient ; 
in the meantime, this effect of darkness in the vault perhaps adds to the mystery and solemnity of the 
interior, which is unequalled in any other building on British ground. And the marble columns, with 
their varying colours and light-reflecting surfaces, gain immenzely by contrast with the dark tone and 
rough texture of the vast surfaces of brick. Even if it is never finished as intended, or not for a long 
series of years, we have in the meantime a grand and most impressive interior. 

The general lines of the interior perspective completely justify Bentley's determination to carry 
the columned galleries nght through man unbroken line. In an interior which, though of an ample 
measured width, is proportionately long and roofed by a succession of domes, the value of a strong 
horizontal Ime in binding the whole together is obvious. A wide transept opening could only have 
been justified by accentuating the dome at that point, making it larger than the others and giving the 
whole plan a different and more centralised character. Whether all the decorative details, so far as 
carried ont, are equally satisfying may, perhaps, be a question. ‘The variety and beauty, both of 
design and execution, of the numerous carved capitals, must command general admiration, The 
inlaid marble walling of the Lady Chapel, graceful.and elegant as it is, seems the kind of decoration 
for secular, rather than sacred walls; apart from its position in the church one might take it for part 
of the decoration of a large salon or ballroom. The barrel vault of the Lady Chapel is, one supposes, 
to be ultimately treated in mosaic. And it may be doubted whether the great admiration for the 
baldachino, implied in the book, will be shared by everyone. It looks rather rigid in line, and the 
decorative detail 1s more elaborate than effective. Looking at the sereen-wall in front of the sanctu- 
ary, os well as at some of the gallery balustrading, one is inclined to suggest that slabs of vuriegated 
marble, enclosed in moulded panels, form a kind of decoration of whieh it is possible to haye enough, or 
alittle too much. These are harmless, however, which is more than ean be said of the so-called seulp- 
ture panels of the Stations of the Cross, fixed up on the sides of many of the piers. By whose approval 
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these were admitted into the scheme of decoration we are not told. Considered as sculpture they are 
merely grotesque. _ 

A consideration of the exterior reminds one a little of Michelangelo's remark on San Gallo's model 
for St. Peter's, You will find plenty of pasture there,” a left-handed compliment whereby the great 
master really intended to imply that his rival's design was too much eut up into small parts, It is 
very interesting to go round a building where you come at every turn on a new fancy in detail, and 
many will feel that this variety constitutes great part of the charm of the building. On the other 
hand, it might be urged that this multifariousness, if one may use the expression, 18 carried a little too 
far ; that the whole, to use a commonplace but expressive phrase, needs “ pulling together” a little. 
The entrance doorway, with its surroundings, rather wants repose ; there is too much detail, and the 
portrait medallions, looking as if they were tied on to and hung between the columns, have not a very 
happy effect. In going round the church there is indeed beautiful and interesting detail to be come 
upon at every turn, and the tower is really fine ; but as a whole the exterior does not rise to the dignity 
of the interior. Inside, the church is sublime ; outside, it seems rather to merit the praise of being 
picturesque, 

Taken altogether, however, it is & great and original architectural monument, the offspring of a 
genuine architectural enthusiasm, and forms a grand temple devoted to the service of religion. 
Whether ultimately it may come to be the temple of a more intellectual and spiritual form of Christian 
worship, must be left to future generations to discover. 
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JEAN LOUIS PASCAL. 
Membre de l'Institut de Franoe, Royal Gold Medallist. 
An Old Pupil's Appreciation. 

A great man and a great architect has passed away, 
and many architects in different countries throughout 
Europe and America who read the notice of his death 
will feel themselves the poorer. | 

I have been asked to write a few words of personal 
appreciation, and while regretting that I cannot speak 
of his work, except as his pupil, I gladly avail myself 
of the opportunity of paying my tribute to one to 
whom, as my Professor for nearly three years, and my 
friend for over forty years, I feel 1 owe much that can 
only be repaid by the way in which I endeavour to 
meet my responsibilities as an architect—a poor 
return, but I feel he would not have had me put it 
otherwise, 

It was in the latter half of 1877 that I first had the 
honour of meeting M. Paseal. He had just succeeded 
Lefuel as Chief Inspector on the building for the com- 
pletion of the Louvre. I was but a boy, and perhaps 
even younger than my years, but I will never forget 
the sight of the short, well-built man, his coat off, 
and a cigar in his mouth, who rose from bia desk and 
advanced to meet us, as one of his assistants led us up 

the long and lofty gallery, which formed hia office in 
the new buildings, to present our letter of introduction 
from his former pupil Phené Spiers. His fine, intel- 
lectaal head with his rather long black hair and keen 
though kindly eves, and his beautiful courtesy as he 
greeted my father in perfect English as a brother 
artist, Immediately won my admiration, and J felt 
that he was just the type of man one would expect to 
create such wark as I had seen and delighted in on my 
armval in Paria; and one under whom it would be a 
privilege to study. To me he seemed then, and I 
still believe he was, the ideal type of architect, emi- 
nently sympathetic, breathing eflicency, and pre- 
pared to spend himaelf in understanding the needs 
of his day and generation, and giving them artistic 


expression. 

tn the atelier it did not seem to take him an instant 
to realise the possibilities of any sketch that his pupil 
might put before him, and he always left us ether 
happily convinced that our sketch was not worth 
further trouble, or with our eyes openvd to artistic 
possibilities in it of which we had not dreamed, giving 
Us courage to go through the days and nights required 
to make the finished drawings, He had o wonderful 
power of accepting the conception of his pupil and 
helping him to develop it in his own way, a power 
which explained to me lJater the catholicity of his 
judgment when on visiting us in Scotland, and later 
in London, of his request I took him round the later 
architectural work. 

Naturally, as a very junior student I did not at 
first aee or hear about the work that he was doing. 
He never talked about it or brought it into conver- 
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sation in the atelier ; but later on, as I got to know it, 
it seemed to me very different from the work then 
being done by other architects in France. There was 


no attempt at novelty for the sake of novelty, no 
conscious individuality, It seemed to rise from a 


simple plan bearing little evidence of ingenuity, but 
it had an element of distinction and calm which made 
one feel, the more familiar one became with it, that it 
was a piece of splendid sculpture, eminently suited to 
its purpose. I realised later that such a result could 
only be attained by genius and hard work, 

The last time [saw M. Pascal was on my way to the 
East in the spring of last year. Always a lonely man, 
he was in bad health, and having lost several relations 
and many friends and professional colleagues in the 
War, was feeling his solitude very keenly, and though 
he said that my visit had given him courage he 
insisted on saying “* 4djeu," he would not see me 
again, “No, no,” I said, “not Adieu { Aw revoir!" 
and repeated it as I left him. But the last word I 
heard from him was “ Adiey." 

A specu kindly soul, his death is his gain. To 
ws he has left a legacy of good work well done—the 
emery of & generous spirit, ever ready to advise and 
help, a loyal friend, and to me one of whose like I 
shall never see again, FD.P. 

Jous J. Burner [F.]. 
1004 Jone 1920, 


Jean Louis Paseal was born in Paris on the 4th 
June, 1837, At about the age of sixteen he became 
& pupal of Gilbert, and later entered the Eoole des 
Beaux-Arts and the atelier of Questel, where he had as 
fellow-student, and thereafter life-long friend, the 
late R. Phené Spiers. His early student honours in- 
cluded the second and the first Prix Rougeoin, the 
Pnx Abel Blouet, and the Grande Médaille d'Emula- 
tion. He won a “loge” seven times, the second 
Grand Prix twice, and finally the Grand Prix itself. 
From 1866 to 1870 he was at the Villa Medicis, On 
his return from Rome he was appointed Auditor to the 
Conseil Général des Batiments civils, and Inspector 
of Works under Lefuel and the Tuileries. He became 
Patron of his atelier in 1872, was appointed Assessor 
in public competitions, became Vice-President of the 
Conseil Général, Member of the Council of the Beawx- 
Arts and President of the Jury, and also President of 
the Jury of the Salon, becoming finally Commandeur 
de la Légion d'Honneor, Officier de I'Instruction 
Publique, Membre de I'Lustitut de France, and In- 
spector-General of Civil Buildings, 

Numerous illustrations of M. Pascal's architectural 
work were given in the Journan (27th June 1914] on 
the occasion of the presentation to him of the Royal 
Gold Medal. M. Paseal, then in his seventy-ninth 
year, was unable to make the journey to London, but 
sent an interesting address, which was read to the 
meeting by M. Roux, secretary to the French Em- 
bassy, and which recalled memories of his early visite 
to London, the first in 1851, and meetings with arohi- 
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tects whose names have since become household 
words among us—Ashpitel, Owen Jones, Digby 
Wyatt, Barry, Pugin, Alfred Stevens, Donaldson, 
Cockerell, Penrose, Alfred Waterhouse, ete. 

Sir Reginald Blomfield, in his address at the pre- 
sentation to M. Paseal, characterized his architecture 
as ““ marked by fastidious scholarship, the distinction 
and simpliaty of manner which is the fit ex 107 
of a natural genius for architecture, guided by pro- 
found knowledge.” Many memorial monumenta 
figure among his purely artistic work, such as the 
monument to Colonel d'Argy at Rome, Bishop's 
tamb at the Chapel of La Rochelle, monument to Henri 
Regnault at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts (in collabora- 
tion with Coquart), monuments to Michelet (in the 
Pére-Lachaise), President Carnot (at Bordeaux), 
Victor Hugo and Charles Garnier (at Paris), and a 
Mmatsolenm at the cemetery of Montparnasse. Among 
lis buildings are the Chateau du Doux, Altillac, 
Correze; Faculté de Médecine, Bordeaux; Maison 
de Bougereau; School and “ Mairie,” Ablon; apart- 
ment houses in the Boulevard Saint-Germain (No. 
197) and Rue Notre-Dame-des-Champs; houses in 
the Rue de Prony (No. 12) and Boulevard de Cour- 
celles (No. 75); house and atelier of the painter 
Perrault, Boulevard Cannes (No. 45); house in the 
Boulevard Flandrin; Villa Renouard, Pau; chateau 
and estate, Zaral-le-Doux, near Beaulieu; chatean at 
Clairefontaine ; buildings for the Bank of France ; 
works at the Italian Theatre, at Valence, at Avignon, 
and at the Bibliothéque Nationale. 

The atelier of which M. Pascal was patron dates 
back 120 years. From M, Delespine (1800-1825), it 
Was successively under the guidance of Blouct, 
Dubau, Gilbert, and Questel, M. Pascal suoceeded 
in 1872, and his pupils are to be found in every 
country in Europe, in the United States, and in 

anada, Among them arm: Sir John J, Burnet, 
RSA, LL.D. LF.) (who pays tribute to the master in 
the current issue), Mr. A. N. Paterson, ALKS.A. [| F.], 
Mr. John Keppie, A.R.5.A. LF,], Mr. Arthur J, Davis 
[F.] and his late partner, M. Mewes; Mr. Paul Cror, 
Mr. W. B. Bigelow and Mr. Thomas Hastings, of New 
fork, and Mr. Guy Lowell, of Philadelphia; Signor 
Luca Beltrami [ffon. Corr, .M., Milan), ete. M. Henri 
P. Nénot [Royal Gold Medalliet and Hon. Corr, M., 
Paris], architect of the Sorbonne, and M. Cassieu- 
Bornard, architect (with M, Cousin) of the Pont 
Alexandre IT1., and M. Eugene Duqoesne (Grand 
Prix de Rome, 1897) were among his French pupils. 

M, Pascal was associated with M, Guadet in the 
production of the splandid edition of Blondel’s Archi- 
tecture Francaise, published under the auspices of the 
French Government. His portrait appear as the 
frontispiece to Vol, XXT. of the Institute Jourwa. 
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8 CONDUIT STREET, HeGENt STEEET, W., 26h June 1920. 
CHRONIOLE. 
R.LS_A. Roll of Honour. 

Preecn, Anraur Pareice Heeror | Associate] (Auck- 
land). Served with the New Zealind Expedi- 
tionary Force in Egypt; died in October, 1918, 

Htrrox, Lorse pe H., 2nd Lieut., Machine Gun 
Corps [lssoc.). Killed in action, March, 1918, 

Foster, Leonarp, Lieut., West Yorks Regt. [Stu- 

_ dent}. Died of wounds, August, 1916. 

CoLuing, SypNev T.[Probationer). Died of wounds 
m France, September, 1918, 

Jones, Corporal A. D., R.E., [Stwdent]. Died of 
dysentery, 22nd December, 1919: served three 
years in Salonika, 

The Final Examination and the “Recognised” Schools 

The attention of all who are interested in the 
progress of architectural education and the proper 
raining of architects is drawn to the important 
decision come to by the Council at their last mecting 
to exempt from the Fins! Examination—with the ox- 
ception ofthe Professional Practice side —students who 
have passed the five years’ Diploma or Degree course 
provided by“ recognised "' Schools and approved by 
the Council. The terms of the resolution are set out 
onanother page ander “* Proceedings of the Council.” 

This step has been taken on the rwommendation of the 

Board of Architectural Education, and is putting inte 

practice Mr. Waterliouse’s views—his own individual 

views, #3 he explained—in his epoch-making Paper on 

“The Future of Architectural Education " read before 

the Institute on the 1th Febraary last (Jounxat, 21st 

Feb.) Upto the present, Schools have only been“ re 

cogmsed “np to the level of the Intermediate Exam- 

ination, and it has been difficult to induce students to 
take a longer achool course because it has not led 
directly to the Final Examination. By recognising 
the Schools’ Diploma or Degree in lieu of part of the 

Final Examination, students will be given a direct in- 

centive to continue their work in those School 


Stoppage of Building. 

The Council of the Royal Institute has been re- 
quested to hold an enquiry into the effect of the 
stoppage of building works throughout the country 
under Section 6 of the Housing Act of 1919, Tt is 
therefore desirous of obtaining information relating 
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thereto. Building owners, architects, and others en- 
gaged in sretan, Se apeND are asked to furnish the 
Secretary of the R.1.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, W.1, with 
Informs tion In writing as s00n as possible as to: 

(@) Buildings which have been stopped during 


(6) Baildinee us to which warning notices have been 


ISSUE , 

(c) Buildings which have been prohibited from 

starting, 
under the following heads : 

1, The nature of the building so stopped. 

2. The cost of such building. 

3. The approximate number of men employed in 
the various trades on such buildings, 

#. Any information as to buildings which have been 
allowed to proceed subject to the substitution 
of other materials for those originally intended. 

Any othor information of value will be greatly 

Appreciated. 


“ Luxury cep ing”; Glasgow Corporation's Prohibition 
Orders : Appeal Tribunal's Decision against Corporation. 
The Appeal Tribunal appointed by the Scottish 
Board of Health under the Housing (Additional 
Powers) Act, 1919, has delivered judgment allowing 
all the appeals and annulling the nine orders which 
had been issued by the Glasgow Corporation pro- 
hibiting work being proceeded with in connection with 
cinema theatres. Extracts from the judgment are 
appended as far as space permits: the judgment ia 
printed in full in the Glasgow Herald for Tth June. 

The Tribunal, in ite judgment, siates thar it {the Tri- 
bunal) was created by the statute to eafryuard the interests 
of others than those carrying out the housing schemes of 
local wuthorities, A statute conterring powers of rewteict- 
ing trade or industry is to be strictly construed against 
those operating such restrictions, The duty inid upon a 
local authority ia to have regard to tho relative poblic 
importance of all building operations; it is not the in- 
tention of the atatute that the interests of many sections of 
the building trade ahould by prohibition be sacrificed to the 
interests of one section, unites there is no other way, after 
every effort haa been made to find it, of accomplishing the 
house building. The principle involved is vastly more 
important than the- paltry C brieae ee whether thease par- 
ticular cinema houses should be built, The power con- 
ferred upon the local authority is the reguintion of building 
work, not its indiscriminate prohibition. ‘Tho statute 
Inve upon the authority the duty of considering the relative 
“ public importance " of all the various kinds of buildin, 
Liou ines in the city, and in the opinion of the Tribuna 
the Corporation hare failed’ to appreciate the breadth of 
meaning of this statutory term “ public importance.” The 
provision of dwelling-honses is of course of vast public 
importance ; bot it is of mot leas public importance that 
freedom in industry should be maintained, It is of public 
importance undoubtedly that people who are homeless 
should be provided with dwelling accommodation, hut tt 
is also of public importance that building trade operatives 
of many classes who are not required for the limited opera- 
tions of house building ahould not have their area of em- 
oe a unnercssarily closed oF restricted, 

w Tribunal is of opinion that onder this statute a local 
authority has no right at all to make prohibitory orders 
without having first discharged the primary obligation of 
making the most searching inquiry as to the necessity for 
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making an order. This primary obligation infers the du 
of erence with all jee Whom an order ma. affect 





No discussion seems to taken ad 


fliciuls with killed knowledge the building stuairs 
tion officials with akilled know (the bu ind 

On the one andi andi the-peetinechs Nd le aaes aeretaala 
with the proposed cinema buildings on the other hand, as 
to whether, and to what extent, there might be competition 
between the cinema building and the house building; and 
whether if such competition waa likely it was not possible 
for the cinema architects or builders to make concessions 
or altetations as regarda material pro to be used, or 
methods of construction to be em: which wonld 
remove, of reduceto negligible dimensions, any Lkely com- 
obra for material or men between the two classes of 

Hidings. 


Tho single purpose of the very exceptional powers of 
tho nll ia ta draw men to build. Paaliing eweas: 
and the prohibitory orders in question have Be J cptdaee' 

en made upon the assumption that if workmen are 
prevented building these cinema houses they will neces- 
sarily be available to build respondents’ dwelling-houaes. 
But there is no evidence to warrant this assumption. It is 
open to all operatives in the building trade to go to the 
house building contractors now, if they are patriotically 
desirous of assisting to build housea; but apparently — 
do not go roluntanly, and there is nothing to show that if 
men are debarred from cinema work they will go to the 
housing work. It is quite as likely that they would go 
to the city building work other than houses—perhaps pro- 
pon cneiely: more likely, for building work other than 
howsing is something like 75 per cent. of the whole building 
work of the city. There must be more than a mero atin 
that preventing men building other erections will result 
in more men for houses; there must be o reasonable 
likelihood that it will be so, and that likelihood appears to 
be somewhat remote as regards these cinemas, most of the 
labour required for which is different in character from that 

equired for dwelling-honges, 
The Tribunal’s opt aa to the scope and intention of 
Section 3 (1) of the Act is—first, that the seriousness of 
the prohibitory power of Section 5 (1) makes it obligatory 
upon 4 local authority, before exer the power, to 
exhaust ¢ very posible means of avoiding interference with 
normal freedom of an industry so complex and of suck 
national importance a8 the building trade ; eccondly, that 
the statute warrants a probibitory order only as o last 
resort, the most essential elements in avoiding t necessity 
for it being (@) conference between the practical mon who 
are concerned with the erection of different classes of 
buildings, and (4) the adoption of methods af placing con- 
tracts for house building which will encourage the distri- 
bution of work and the drawing of Isbour to house building. 
The Corporation, having garded those ee 
atatutory obligations, were harred from making prohibitory 
orders under Bection 5 (1). 

It is announced that the Government have another 
Housing Bill on the stocks. The new measure, which 
is in draft, and will be introduced in a few days’ time, 
will pre the Ministry of Health power to stop luxury 
building and to seize empty houses. The Government 
have found that their powers under both these heads 
are inadequate, 


Scale of Fees for Housing. 

The Council of the Royal Institute desire to call the 
attention of members to the fact that it is the duty of 
all members of the Institute to adhere to the Beale of 
Fees for Housing Schemes which has been agreed 
upon by the R.1.B.A. in consultation with the Ministry 
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of Health, and that no member should agree to accept 
& lower acale of payment without having first com- 
muni¢ated with the Royal Institute, Tho scale re- 
ferred to ia set ont in Clause 9 of the Scale of Profes- 
sional Charges. 


The Committee representative of the whole profes- 
sion which it was decided at the Special General 
Meeting of the March should be formed for the 
purpose of preparing a comprehensive scheme for the 
unification and registration of the profession, has now 
been constituted in accordance with the mandate of 
the General Body. The Committee consista of the 
following mam bers :— 

Cuamman: The President, Mr. John W. Simpson. 

Past-Presipests: Sir Aston Webb, P.RA., K.CY.0., 
C.B.; Sir Reginald Blomfield, B.A., Litt. D. 


(A) RernssesTitrves or tne R.1, B.A. :— 

8 Fellowe.—Sir Banister Fletcher, Mr. Pau) Waterhouse, 
F.S.A., Mr. C. Btanloy Peach, Mr. A. W. 5. Cross, Mr. 
Arthur Keen, Mr. E. Stanley Hall, Major Harry Barnes, 
M.P., Mr. Jamea & Gibron, | 

7 dasociaies, —Mr. Horace Cubitt, Mr. Herbert A. Welch, 
Mr. K. Gammell, Mr. W. BK. Davitlge, Mr. Digby L. 
Solomon, Mr. G. Leonard Elkington, Mr. P. W. Hubbard. 

7 Sicentiates,—Mr. H. Aseroft, Mr. H. BR. Bird, Mr. 
George Carter, Mr. A. J. Penty, Mr. Francia RK. Taylor, 
Mr. Samuel Taylor, Mr. J. E. Yorbury. 

(FB) REPRESEXTATIVES OF THE ALLIED Socierms ox 
THe Usrres Kisopom :— 

lL. The Aberdéen Society of Architecta,— 

2. Birmingham Architectural Asanciation,—Mr, H. T. 
Buckland [F.). 
rad Bristol “Society of Architecta.—Mr, G. C. Lawrence 
Fell . 

4, Devon and Exeter Architeotural Society,—Mr. Le wie 
F. Tonar [Licentiate]. 

&, Dundee [netitute of Architecta.—Mr. A. Granger 
Heiton. F 

6. Edinburgh Architectural Associstion.—Mr. W. T. 
Oldrievoe [F.). 

7. Glasgow Inatituie of Architecta—Mr, Wm. 8B. 
Whitie [F.]. | 

%. Hampshire and Tele of Wight Association of Archi- 
tecta—Mr, J. BH, Healing | A4!), 

9, Royal Institute of Architects of [reland.—Mr, Lociirs 
Callaghan. eA . - 

10. Leeda and Weat Yorkshire Architectural Society.— 
Mr. W. Carby Hall / F.]. 

ll. Leicester and eatershire Society of Architects,— 
Mr. A. H. Hind [F.}. | | 

Po arereens Arohitectura] Society.—Mr, T. Talicain 

13. ee Society of Architecta,—Mr, A. W. 
«| 





Heentees: | 
14. Northamptonshire Association of Architects.—Mr, 
J. Alfred Goteh, F.S.A. [F,] 

15, Northern Architectural Association.—Mr. C. &. 
Pas st ner scatetaat eat 

Nottingham and tby Architectural Society,— 

Mr. H. (i. Watkins tA! 

17. Sheffield, South Yorkshire and District Architectural 
Sotioty.— Mr. C. B. Flockton [F.}. . 
. 18. rae Wales Institute of Architects.—Mr, Ivor 

10. York and East Yorkshire Architectural Socitety.— 
Mr. L. Kitohen [F.}. 

2). The Institute of Scottiah Architects, 
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(C) ReriesesTavives OF THE ALtito Socmries cm 
THR Dominioma -— 

Africa: Mr. Herbert Baker (P.]. | 

Australia: Major H.C. Corlette, 0.B-E., BB.0, [?']. 

Canada: Mr. Andrew T. Taylor LF 

New Zealand: Mr. 8: Hurst Seager [F.|- 

(D) RernesenxtaTives OF THE ABCHITECTURAL Aasoria- 
Tiox (Loxpox}.—Mr, Maurice E. Webb, D.S.0., MC. (F.); 
Mr. G. Gilbert Seott, A.R.A. [#.). | 

(E) Rerresewratives OF THE Soctery oF ARCHITECTS. 
—Mr, Edwin J. Sadgrove [F.]; Sic Charles T. Ruthen, 
O.B. EL 6.7; Mr. A. Burnett Brown ; Mr. George H. Paine ; 
Mr. Noel D. Sheffield; Mr. Edwin J, Partridge; Mr, C 
MoArthur Butler. — 

(F) RereesexTatives oF THE ANCUITECTS’ AND SUR- 
verors’ Asststasts’ Phoresstoxat Uxiox.—Mr. B. Gi. 
Liewellyn-Evans; Mr. Chas, McLachlan [4.], 

(G) Rercesestatives. of THE OrricraL AncnirTicTs 
AssoctaTios.—Mr. W. E. Riley 'F.]; Mr. Sydney Porka, 
FSA. fF.) ; 7. 

(H) Bereesestarives or tuk ULstge S0cinTY OF 
Ancurrects.—Mr.-N. Fitzsimons [F.}. : | 

(1) Rernesesxtatives or Anocurrects UwatTracn&en To 
axy Proressioxan Onoasmatiox,—Mr, G. E. Marshall 
(Liverpool); Mr. A. H. Mooring Aldridge (Bournemouth) ; 
Mr. A. M. Cawthorne (London), 

In The Times of the 17th inst, it was stated that 
contractors aro prepared to compete for the available 
labour in the building trade by offering higher pay- 
ment for it. Mr, Arthur Keen, Hon, Sec. R.TB.A., 
in a letter in The Times of the 18th, pointed out that 
“the reason is not far to seek. It is that the in- 

reased payment comes, not out of the contractor's 
pocket, but out of that of his employer, the building 
owner. The contract is no longer an agreement to 
carry out specified work for a definite sum of money ; 
it provides either for the execution of the work at a 
certain rate of profit on the actual cost, or for the pay- 


- Ment of a sum which is to be adjusted in the settle- 


ment of accounts to agree with any increase that may 
take place in the cost of labour or material, The ob- 
vious result ix that contractors have no interest in re- 
sisting claims for increased payment—indeed, their 
interest is often the other way, beeduse their profit 
increases with the cost of the work. The system 1s 
thoroughly bad, but there seems to be no alternative 
to it under existing conditions. Probably the best 
form of contract is that which provides for a lump sum 
profit, to be increased if the work is done for less than 
the estimated cost and reduced if this cost is exceeded. 
Unfortunately, the drawback to it is that the easiest 
way to reduce the cost of work is to reduce the 
quality.” 
Height of Rooms in New Houses. 

Replying to a deputation of London members of 
Parliament and members of the London County 
Council, who urged objections to the reduction of the 
height of rooms in the housing schemes from 8 feet 
6 inches to 8 feet, Dr. Addison said that by a saving of 
6inches in the height they would gain an equivalent of 
20 cubic feet of floor space. The question of the 
height of a room was immaterial i respect to ventila- 
tion in houses where windows were made to open. 


He was quite prepared to make exceptions in crowded 


areas, and would willingly discuss any such proposals 


with representatives of the Council, 

The London Diocesan Conference, at its resumed 
sitting at the Church House, Westminster, on the 17th 
inst., when the Bishop of London presided, approved 
the first part of a resolution moved by Qanon Master- 
nian (Rector of St. Marv-le-Bow), to the effect that the 
Conference recognised the preasing need for auch a re- 
arrangement of the City parishes as would enable the 
resources of the City churches to be used to greater ad- 
vantage for the spiritual life of London. 

The Conference rejected by large majorities the re- 
maining clauses of the motion, to the effect that the 
Conference considered that (a) the number of churches 
that it was proposed should be demolished was con- 
siderably larger than the circumstances of the case 
could justify ; (6) the formation of four large parishes 
was too violent a break in the historical continuity of 
the ecclesiastical life of the City ; (c) the administration 
of the surplus fonds should be entrusted to an ad hoc 
committee, on which City interests should be ade- 
quately represented, and in view of possible changes in 
the future, the capital sum should be kept intact, only 
the income being expended. 

Professor Beresford Pite [F.], who appealed for the 
condemned churches as an architect on smsthetic 
grounds, moved an amendment expressing disapproval 
of" any further secularization of consecrated buildings 
and sites within the area of the City of London.” He 
was sipported by Mr. Basil Holmes. The amendment 
was rejected. 

The Society of Antiquaries have passed the follow~ 
ing protest — 

The publication of the report of the Bishop of London's 
Commission on the City Churches, recommending the 
disuse and complete or partial demolition of no lesa than 
nineteen churches, of which thirteen are the work of Sir 
Christopher Wren, haa created o situation which demands 
the closest serutiny. | 

The Society of Antiquaries of London, while recognising 
the need for a change in the present organisation of the 
City parishes, is confident that by adopting the drastic 
recommandations of the report the Church will atand to 
lose far more than she will gain. Greatly as we must 
deplore the aplondid buildings destroyed by the Fir of 
London, their loss provided an unity such as eeldorm 
comes to any nation, and it was the great pool fortune of 
England that the rebuilding of the City churches could be 
put into the hands of Sir Christopher Wren. At the time 
of tia death im 1725, mt the ape of Ninety-one, some fifty 
churches, designed by hia hand, adorned the rebuilt City, 
a priceless and unique record of the life work of one of the 
greatest English architects, 

Of the building of these chorches a complete acoonnt is 
preserved. Not only do we know the dates when they 
wore begun and finished, but we have every detail of 
their cost, and, what is even more valuable, the names of 
every oraftaman employed on them, whether as mason, 
carpenter, joiner, plasterer, emith or in other trades, All 
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materials foro close and critical study of the craftsman- 


ship of the end of the seventeenth century are ready to 


served. Nor is it only in their architectural merit that 
their value lica, Owing to the necessity for rebuilding 
the City on its old lines, the new churches preserved the 
site-plans of their predecessors, and in many cases included 
parts of their fabrics, presenting for us much of the 
topography of the medieval City which had born so 
completely ewept away, and giving a historical continuity 
which added just that clement of tradition and romance to 
which the new buildings by themselves could never attain, 

Sinoe they were built the conditions of life in London 
have entirely changed. The business population, whose 
homes are elsewhere, has increased enormously. The 
residents have dwindled to a comparatively insignificant 
number. The values of the sites have grown. out of all 
proportion to what they were in the seventeenth century, 
while the congregations of the ohurehes are in many enecs 
rece +" a mere Sp ctor ~ seventeen of Wrens 
oht have been destroyed, if the present report 
is alopted no less than thirty out of the original fifty will 
have disappeared. Some re-adjustment is needed, but 
hot one which will inflict co heavy a Joss on future ages. 
Something of the full pecuniary value of the churches and 
their sites must be foregone in order to preserve what 
no money can buy, <A redistribution of their endowments 
has long been overdue, but to deal with ancient and 
historical sites as if they were occupied by nothing better 
than obsolete industrial buildings is a poliey which no 
pecuniary gain can justify, Churches no longer needed for 
their original purpose, if such exist, should be put to 
some ase which ts not inconsistent with their preservation, 
and it is to such matters that the efforts of the Conumission 
should be directed, | 

Empire Timber Exhibit 

The Department of Overseas Trade in promoting the 
Empire Timber Exhibition, to be held at Holland Park 
Skating Rink, W., from the Sth to the 17th July, aime at 
introducing to the British timber trado the wide range of 
timbers grown within the Empire, Many of these are 
but little known in the United Kingdom, At the same 
time the Exhibition will demonstrate how, under the 
stress of war, the home grown timbers were further 
exploited and developed, and the possibilities of larger 
apihirg ec in the future, | : 

Practically every timber-growing country in the 
Empire is represented either by an official os hibit or a 
private firm or both. The Dominions of Canada, New 
Zealand, and Newfoundland, the Indian Em ire, the 
Governmonts of Western Australia, New South, Wales, 
Tasmania, Union of Routh Africa, the administration of 
British Honduras, Hritixh Guiana, Ceylon, Gold Const, 
Trinidad, Fiji, Nigeria and East Africa Protectorate, are 
all exhibiting. 

Exhibits will be shown beth in. the rough and in the 
finished state, polished and unpolished, everything from 
the sawn log to the carved panel, from a lead pencil in 
otlar to a milway carringe in teak. A feature of the 
Western Australian exhibit will be a panclled room and 
furniture made of jarrah (Western Australian mahogany, 
or everlasting wood). The extraordinary durability of 
this wood is exemplified by various posts and rfters, 
which show little sign of deterioration after periods of 
60 years in the ground or roof as the case may be, 








NON-POISONOUS PAINTS AS “ PRIMERS” 


A special exhibit of interest in the Indian Empire 
Section ia a series of wood specimens bound in book form 
with a rosewood cover. 

The catalogue ia designed to be not only a temporary 
[paee ders lpn duced pan bigr t A com- 

index with cross references will enable the reader to 
trace rapidly any information required on any given 
ube. ace fut peupim range ea ner countries 

n, hi countries and im 

faite tka United Kingdom. In addition to the Pebaeal 
details are given full descriptions of the wood, ite general 
characteristics, tension rGnathe and much useful com- 
inerctal data, This information has been collected from the 
Forest Departments of the Empire, and should be of unique 
value to the home trade, 

Economically the Exhibition should have excellent re- 
sults for the home timber trade in fan opportunity 
for the dev ent of new sources otaricte, tin extension 
of established ones and the first-hand stody of a world-wide 
range of timbers, The more the Imperial timber trado is 
developed the more hope there is for the stabilisation and 
reduction of ee reat Bie cat side = ay = 
couragement to is & gain, both mora 
and actual. 

The exhibits sent by the Government of Ceylon include 
several valuable and beautiful woods for cabinet and 
furniture making, including rosewood, plain and flowered 
satinwood, and ebony, plain, streaked and speckled. There 
will also be an exhibit of Honduras mahogany grown in 
Ceylon, where he tree was introduced twenty-five years 
ago and has readily adapted iteelf. An exhibit of Ceylon 
ironwood ia an example of the extraordinary durability of 
some Eastern timbers. The gates of Kalpitiya Fort, made 





of this wood, are sound after 145 vears, and there are piles. 


at Mannar which have remained sound though exposed to 
#ea-water for a period of 100 -years. 

A number of useful woods from British East Africa are 
exhibited which are at present littl: known in the British 
market. ‘The exhibits also include East African chony, 
which is usually shipped from Zanzibar, and is well known 
in the trade under the name of African blackwood, Cedar 
for pencil making is shown both in rough slats and in slats 
prepared for export. Another exhibit will ahow the mee 
of the East African bamboo tn the preparation of pulp for 
the manufacture of paper. The Imperial Institute are now 

arranging experimonts in this connection which should lead 
to the development of an important industry. Sportsmen 
will be interested in the golf club heads made from iun- 
derendu, a wood which is considered most suitable for 
axe, boe, and other tool handles. 

Exhibits from West Africa show timbers from the Gold 
Const and Nigeria which are already well known to the 
trade in this country, such as mabogany and African teak ; 
but there are also several timbers not yet familiar to Eng- 
lish users Which are well worth future development, 

The Weat Indian exhibits include Honduras mahogany, 
whieh aan a Stas unk uxy in vt poaolent deep ta 
making aod pan Wis prove ihe war to be 
one of the very best materiale for aeroplane propellers. 
Mahogany substitutes, such os bruin-heart, crabwood, and 
purple-beart, are also shown, The collection of West Indian 
cedars includes white cedar, black cedar and red or brown 
cedar, of which the lattor is extensively used for the manu- 
facture of cigar boxes, The rosewood of British Honduras 
is closely allied to Eazt Indian rosewood, which is much 
valued for cabinet work, furniture, inlaying, turning, ete. 
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Other interesting specimens from the Weet Indies include 
greenheart and mora, which are rated first class at Lloyd's 
for shipbuilding ; quano blossom, which is recommended 
for trial in the 1of wood pulp; and logwood and 
fustic, already well known in this country and used for 
the preparation of black and khaki dyes respectively. 


on-Poisonouws Paints as ‘* Primers.” 


HM «(Office of Works have ised the following 
Memoraniun on the Test of Non-Poisonous Paints for 

* Priming “ Tron and Steel -— 

It id now 12 or 13 years since the Department decided to 
adopt non-poizonous paints for use on buildings in their 
charge and the results have been satisfactory. It is found 
that paints prepared on o base of zine, iron oxide, ete., 
with proper mediume, afford quite as good protection to 
wootl and ironwork as paints mixed on o lead base, and the 
risk of Jead poisoning to the mixers and users of the paint 
is thereby climinated, 

The question was raised by the Home Office Conumittee 
on paints in 191] whether it waa not also possible to dis- 
pense with red arid orange lead as” re’ for iron and 
ateel, and to arrive at a decision it was decided to carry out 
a series of tests at Kew Gardens, These were conducted on 
about 100 samples supplied by spe ist paint firms or 
mixed ta specifications prepar by the Department. 
They were also tested ered and orange lead paints. 
The pigments used in the samples included lnad carbonate, 
lead oxide, lead chromate, zine oxide, lithopone, sine ehro- 
mate, barium chromate, various iron oxides, graphite, bitu- 
men, with the usual “ extenders " barium sulphote, silica 
anid magmesture silicate, i in verona proportions. 

It was {that pigment is not the only factor in 
the com position af paint, the medium being very important 
in a protective paintfilm. Linseed oil is the medium moet 
commonly used in the samples, hut this in many cases had 
an gees af good varnish, Chinese tung oil or tung oil 
v 

The pe ee were all put on du te iron plates which 
had been thoroughly cleaned ‘dried in the painters’ 
chop, each sample covering an_arca of about 12 inches by 
d inches. After two days one plate was exposed to the 
weather on a wall facing south and the scoond plate in the 
warm damp atmosphere of a trupical greenhouse. Tho 
conditions in this latter case were most severe, a4 there wae 
always condenmation on the plates and they were often 
sprayed with water when the plants were receiving atten- 
tion, The plates were examined once every 12 months 
over a period of four years by three officers of tho Depart- 
ment and marks awarded at cach examination. 

The best results under the conditions obtaining in the 
tropical greenhouse. were given hy the red leads, which 
gained the first and fourth places in the list, but mixed 
paints on bases of zine and lead chromate were second and 
third on the list: others with iron oxide, lead zine and 
barium chromate, and zine and iron oxide, were respectively 
fifth, sixth anid seventh on the list, and all gave very good 
reeulis, Mout of theee beet paints had a special medium. 

The most important tests, however, from a practical 
point of view were those of plates exposed to the weather 
under ordinary conditions. The first places were taken by 
a black iron oxide paint and 9 silica-graphite paint—theeo 
being bracketed equal—whilst another silica-graphito 
paint was placed eecond. Lead chromate paints and mix: 
tures of chromate of Jead and zinc, sinc chromate, and lead 






zinc and bariam chromate, all took high places, na also 
oxides of iron with and without zine, 

uso as * primers" when followed by similar paint. They 
give no toothfor hard finishings, and when they are used aa 
finishings are liable to rub off where handled, but they are 
good for bridges, roofs, etc. Red load paint waz 17th on 
the list, under ordinary expe . thus showing that «it~ 
able paints can be obtained that obviate the use of this 
poisonous material, 

Tt should be stated that all the paints referred to were 
mixed paints as supplied by various makers, and the maxi- 
trum of & per cent. of soluble lead, as recommended by the 
Home Office Committee, waa not exeoeded. 


Smoke Evil: Government Committee's Recommendations. 

The Ministry of Health Committee on Smoke. and 
Noxtous Vapours Abatement, of which Lord Newton is 
Chairman, in a short interim report just published, deals 
with the domestic aspect of the smoke question, in partion. 
lar reference to the present housing eituation. 

The report states that domestic soot containa a higher 
percentage of carbon and tar than factory soot, and is, 
therefore, more obnoxious and adhesive than tho Intter. 
At leust half the total output of amoke is domestic, and at 
least 6 per cent. of the coal ordinarily burnt in domestic 
grates cacapes as soot, The los’ amounts to nearly 24 
million tons of soot (i.¢., waste fuel) per annum, The 
anntal domestic consumption of crude coal in the metro. 
politan area is guy 44 million tons. It is estimated that 
the amount of fuel wasted throughout the country erery 
year would warm all London for at least six montha. 

The Committee feel ronal that the new houses must 
not perpetuate the amoke evil; “s unique opportunity for 
constructive reform " must not be lost. nny a the 
Committee have investigated varicus ways in which heat 
can be supplied to the new houses without burning raw coal 
in domestic grates, the Committee being guided throughout 
by three main questions—(1) whether the schemes aug: 
gested were practicable; (2) whether they were hygienic ; 
(3) whether they were relatively economical, in one 
scheme investigated there waa an initial structural savin 
eatimated at £0 per house effected by the substitution : 
amokeless for old-fashioned methods. This acheme ia in 
actual operation at Northfield, near Birmingham. 

The Committes recommend that sanction to housing 
schemes submitted ty local housing authorities or public 
utility societies should be conditional upon the provision of 
stiokeleas methods of heating. They express themselves 
os satisfied that means which  aeines little or no amoke 
are available and practicable for cooking, heating water, 
and warming rooma, and summarise their general con- 
clusions as follows :— 


(1) Subject to the opinion previously expressed with 
regard to the future ponsibilities of electricity as a heating 
agent, we think that wherever a supply of gaa is available 
a gas cooker should be installed in lieu of a coal range. 

(2) The cheapest and moat efficient method of providing 
a supply of hot water, where a central supply ia not prac- 
ticable, is by a ooke-fired boiler, 

(3) A central hot-water enpply for detached houses, 
whero practicable, is a desirable system, if it can be pro. 
vided at a moderate cost. Practical experimenta in this 
direction are urgently needed, and should be given every 
encouragement. 

(4) For tenement hougea o central supply of hot water is 
quite pesetoebie, and should be provided universally. 

(6) The syatem of installing separate oenteal-benting 
pines in each house, heated by coke or anthracite, shou. 

© employed far more widely than is at present the case. 
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(@) Aa far a4 practicable gas fires or hot-water radiators 
(or electric radiators, subject to the qunstion of cost) should 
entirely supersede the old-fashioned open coal fire, ade- 
quate means for proper ventilation being provided. 

(7) We are aware that there ia still a strong prejudice in, 
many quarters in favour of an open coal fire, and we there. 
fore limit our recommendation to this oxtent—namely, 
that in none of the houses built with the assistance of the 
Government aubsidy should more than one or, in ex- 
sears circumstances, two coal grates be installed, 
Wherever coal ranges and coal grates are installed they” 
should be of a type adapteil to the use of coke as well as of 
coal, Adequate means of regulating the draught should in 
all cases be provided. 

With regard to the qyestion of domestic heating in 

neral, we are wtruck by the absence of full and acientitic 

nowledge. We think that the whole euhject of hygienic 
and scientific heating deserves a very mach greater measure 
of public mthenticn thal it has hitherto received. 


Increased Grants to Private Persons Building Houses. 

The Ministry of Health in a recently published 
memorandum state they have had under further con- 
sideration the conditions governing grants to private 


persons constructing houses under Section 1 of the 


Housing (Additional Powers) Act, 1919; and have 
decided to make the following modifications in the 


arrangements already announced in the memorandum 
on“ Grants to Private Persons or Bodies of Persona 
Constructing Houses under the Housing (Additional 
Powers) Act, 1919." 

L. In the ease of houses which are completed within 
12 months of the passing of the Act, ie,, before 24rd 
December, 1920, the amounts of the grants will be as 
follows :— 

(a) In respect of houses containing two living rooms 
(#.¢., living room and parlour) and three or four bed- 
rooms, and comprising wot fess than 920 feet super of 
ages area—tf200 per house, 

(6) In respect of houses containing one living room 
and three bedrooms, and somipeiaing eat Maas theca 78 
feet super of floor area—f240 per house. 

(c) In respect of houses containing one living room 
and two bedrooms and comprising not less than 700 
feet super of floor area—£23) per house. 

In the case of one-storey cottages or flats, where a 
common staircase is provided, the minimum supet 
ficial areas referred to in paragraphs (a), (8) and (c) 
above may be reduced by 40 feet super respectively, 

No grant will be made in respect of any house with 
more than four bedrooms, or which has a superficial 
floor aren in excess of 1,400 feet. The local authority 
may approve the inclusion of rooms other than those 
specifically referred to in paragraphs (q), (4) and (c), 
provided that the sizes of all the rooms are not less 
than the minimum sizes authorised in the case of 
houses built by local authorities, 

_ The increases prescribed by this memorandum apply 
in respect of all houses which were commenced on or 
after the Ist April last, In the case of houses which 
were commenced before that date the amount of the 
grant previously authorised will be increased by £50, 






TREATMENT OF UNHEALTHY AREAS 


or by £35 6s. 8d. where under the terms of the previous 
memorandum the grant was reducible by one-third. 

The conditions contained in paragraph 3 of the pre- 
vious memorandum, as to the reduction of grant where 
‘houses are not completed within 12 months of the 
passing of the Act, will apply to these increased 
prants. 

2. Subject to the sanction of the Ministry grants 
will be available for houses built in flats of more than 
two storeys in height, in areas where there ia a demand 
for accommodation of this kind. Hach flat complying 
with the conditions as to floor space and accommoda- 
tion will be treated as one house. 

3. The Local Authority may require the applicant 
to give to them an undertaking m writing to pay to 
them a fee not exceeding £3 3s. for each type of house 
for which separate plans are required, in respect of any 
expenses incurred by them in the examination of 
plans, etc., im connection with the applications ; such 
fee to be payable after certificate B hag been issued. 

The forms of certificate appended to the memoran- 
dum may be obtained from HM. Stationery Office. 


Treatment of Unhealthy Areas. 


Housing (the Ministry of Health's organ), of the 21st 
June publishes numerous extracts from the Interim Rey 
of the Canunittee appointed by the Minister of Health to 
consider and advise on the Principles to be followed in deal. 
ing with unhealthy areas. The Committee was constituted 
a4 followe:—Mr. Neville Chamberlain, M.P. (Chairman) ; 
Mrs. E. Barton, of the Sheffield City Council and the 
Woman's Co-operative Guild ; Mr. E. J. Brown, F.1.0.8. ; 
Right Hon, C. W. Bowerman, MP. ; Dr. W. J. Howarth, 
C.E.E., Medical Officer of Health to the Corporation of 
London ; Mr. RK. C. Maxwell, 0.B.E., LL.D... Minister of 
Health; Mr. G. L. Pepler, F.S.L, P.T.P.L, Minister of 
Health ; Captain RB. L. Reiss. Chairman of Exeoutive Com- 
mittee, the Garden Cities and Town Planning Association ; 
and Mr. H. Jennings (Secretary). 

The reference was in the following terms : “ To consider 
snd advise on the Principles to be followed in dealing with 
unhealthy areas, inclucing the circumstances in which 
schemes of reconstruction, as distinct from clearance, may 
be adopted, and, aa regards cleared areas, the extent to 
which rehousing on the site should be required, the kind of 
housing which should be permitted, and the use of the site 
for factory or other purposes than housing. 

‘This Interim Report relates inparticular to the Metro- 
politan area to which the first investigations were directed, 
as it was considered that London presented many features 
which were unique. The Report was signed by all the 
Committee, snbject to certain reservations on the part of 
particular mem bors.] 

Disousaing alternative methods for dealing: with over: 
crowding, the Committee are of opinion that in view of the 
excess population in the crowded areas of London, there are 
only two main alternatives by way of remedy. The one ia 
to allow the population to expand vertically instead of 
horizontally ; the other, to remove a large part of it bodily 
elsewhere, re-arramring what is left on the old sites, but with 
adequate accommodation, including the requisite open 
spaces. ‘Tho first alternative has recently attracted a good 
deal of attention. Tt has been represented that it would 
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require no interference with existing industries, and that 
the piling up of the population in lofty buildings would 
enable considerable open spaces to be left below, which 
could be used ae reerention grounds for children or as parks 
and gardens. Nevertheless, the Committee are convineed 
on the evidence before them that thie system is quite un- 
suitable for people whe are dependent on their own offorts 
for domestic services and the care of their children. 

The second alternative, namely, Redistribution, requires 
considerable time in its application, and must be combined 
with measures of prevention as well as of cure. It would 
be useless to hope for improvement.in the congested areas. 
if these are allowed to become still more congested by the 
further demolition of houses ta make way for moro protit- 
able buildings, and it would appear necessary to take 
niedsares to discourage any increase of labour-employing 
establishmentsinsuch areas. . . . 

Many of the factories now located in London mig she. Cans 
ently have been placed elsewhere without any van 
tage to themeelves, and the Committee express themselves 
as strongly of opinion that, side by side with the restrictions 
suggested mpon factories im London, there should be en- 
couraged the starting of new industries and the removal 
of existing factories to garden cities which should be 
founded in the country where the inhabitanta will live 
clase to their work under the best possible conditions 
Generally spenking, these communities should not exceed 
from 20,000 to 50,000 people, and should be surrounded 
a belt of agricultural land for the purpose of health and 
recreation, andl for local food production. 

The Committee summarise their conclusions as follows : 


1, The size and complexity of the problem require that 
it should be attacked from many sides at once, and prompt 
attention should be given to measures which may prevent 
any extension of the difficulties now cxisting. Among 
these measures we recommend that the devel opment of 
self-contained garden cities, either round an existing nu- 
cleus or on new sites, should be encouraged and hastened by 
State assistance in the carly sta 7 

2, We recommend that cither the Parliament of London 
if sct up, or, if not, some new authority to be instituted 
after enqguir. yf should be given power over a wide ares, em- 
bracing the Home Counties, as well oa the Metropolitan and 
City Police Districts, to prepare a general plan of the area, 
to control ite transport system and to make such financial 
adjustments between the local anthoritiea concerned as 
may bo necessary. 

$. In the central areas we recommend that local autho- 
rities should be given powers to declare overcrowded dis- 
tricte “ congested arenas,”’ and thereafter to prohibit the 
demolition of houses or the erection of buildings other than 
dwellinghouses in those areas without a licence from the 
looal authority. Further, we recommend that all such 
tocal authorities #hould be urged to adopt the Model Bye- 
Iowa under the Housng. Town Planning, ete., Act, of 1019 
(Series XIII (6), published on p, 87 of Vol, II of the Manual 
on Unfit Houses and Unhealthy Areas, iesued by the Minis- 
ter of Health), which detine the conveniences, ote., which 
muet be provided before a single-family house may be let 
for occupation by more than one family. 

4. In view of the impossibility of carrying through recon- 
etruction schemes in unhealthy areas on o large scale while 
the present shortage of houses oxista, we recommend aa a 
temporary measure that loca! authorities should be urged 
to sai pt the procedure of section 13 of the Housing Act of 
1910, and purchase thereunder the lands and the dwelling- 
house property thereon in areas which have been by resola- 
tion declared to be unhealthy, thereafter renovating, re- 
pairing and bepeorme ue property and managing it on the 
Ootavia Hill system. 


The Putore of Ypres. 

Senator Vineck and M. Van der Swaclmen in an article 
entitled The Problem of Ypres" in the current issue of 
the Garden Cilica ovd Towa Planning Magazine, describe 
the scheme for the future of Ypres which ia put forward by 
the * Union des Villes et Communes belges “ and the Com- 
mission specially appointed to study the matter of recon- 
struction. This conception is fnvoured by the permanent 
advisory committee of architects appointed by the Belgian 
Government to boattached to the Department of the Devras- 
tated Regions with a view to the co-ordination of architec- 
tural works inthe region, Thesebome hasthesupport of the 
Department itself, af the Minister of the Interior, and of the 
sig majorityo! Belgian artists and town planners. °''Their 

" say the writers, “is to keep and protect devoutly 
the tragic ruins and to put between them and the noisy 
fire of civic and commercial life a natural protective screen 
of treea and vegetation.” They propose (a) to enclose the 
sacred arca with hedges, making it a green shrine; (4) to 
protect the shrine by a broad girdle of trees, following the 
line of the surrounding market place so as to keep the old 
topography—this girdle would create a cone of complete 
quietness ; (¢) the howses to bo removed to o lino behind 
this sone, and subjected to certain rules forbidding their 
use for cafts, ete, The carrying out of this proposal offers 
two alternatives: (a) Should a great number of citizens be 
willing to return and rebuild, the new civie centre would 
have to be planned o homdred yards south of the old 
market place ; () supposing the returning citizens are not 
au numerous, the civic centre would be left at the east end 
of the old market place, but be completely separated from 
the ruiné by the protecting girdle of treea. The Govern: 
ment has been asked to make a serious i inquiry amongst all 
the Ypres citizens in order to discover exactly if their in- 
re rd to come back, . 

above scheme, however, is strongly opposed by the 
municipal authorities, Their aim is to sweep away the 
Sk he ruing and to rebuild on the cleared spot the Cloth. 
Hall and St. Martin's Cathedral. Their intention, too, is 
to rebuild the private houses in their ancient aspect. This 
conception is supported by cortain archwological societies 
—ancieties which, according to the writers of the above- 
mentioned article, donot seemin Belgium to have reached 
anequn! stage of development to that of similar societics 
in England, Franes, ancl Holland. 


Compensation for War Damage. 
The Committes on War, 6 was formed at = public 
mecting held on 8th October, 1915, and a memorial 
upon the Government to abandon their scheme of War 
Damage Insurance, and to compensate all sufferers from 
air raids and bombardment out of National Funds, was 


prepared. The Committees at first failed w get get any result 
i their a wen ; but Mr. Asquith, just before his 
ed the Committee that hi sneha 


had ar gee to reconsider the matter, and in July, 1017, 
the new Primo Minister, Mr. Lloyd George, received tho 
Committee's deputation, when the memorial was presented 
on behalf of 842 municipal authorities, representing some 32 
million people, and a number of City Guilds, Chambers of 
Commerce, and other corporations. Mr, Ll Lloyd George, 
in reply, said that in principle the Committes had certainly 
made out a case; that the ought to be protected 
against the consequences of these barbarities, and without 
distinction of rich or poor. In principle, he accepted the 
cose on behalf of the Government. 
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Up to the present « pee etieot has been ven to 
the - 4 shiv eoempen OUnceT bs 
Salts obcainod be the Committee 
(1) A reduction of 50 per cent. on tho premiums for 
insurance, this reduction the annual 

paid by 05 municipal authorities wero reduced by more 
than £30,000, The City of London. alone saved the sum 
of £6,300 per annum on air raid insurance pi tamer al re 
on corporate property only. (2) Seat a vi Pes 

of grace, in certain cases for personal injuries. (3) Com 
pensation for injury to property since Auguat, 1917, in 
certain cases up to £500: under this scheme 5,653 awerds 
have been made, amounting to a total of £101,402 In 
November, 1918, pending the further consideration of the 
memorial, the Government agreed to mgardl all aircraft 
and bombardment insurance policies as renewed without 
se dey of further premiums. The total amount of 
premiums paid up to that date exceeded £13,000,000, the 
Government then having a balance in haml of £10,680,000, 

Further correspondence with Ministers and interviews 
with Government Departments resulted, on 20th Jar 
last, in the Committee being authorised to issue a lotter 
to the municipal authorities stating that the Government 
required the full ‘prio of all claims for damage done 
by enemy air raids and bombardments for the purpose of 
the preparation of claims to be put forward by the Britich 
Reparation Commissioner to the Reparation Commission 
under the Peace Treaty. 

On 27th March the Ghairman of the Committee was able 
to send « letter to the Press stating that at last there was 
evidence that the Government were dealing with the 
matter in carmest, and that forms could now be obtained 
on application to Mr. W. Neill, Controller, Reparation 
Claim Department, Board of Trade, Cornwall Sata: 
Stamford Street, S.E. The forms to be filled up wero s— 
(1) Damage due to locs of life of British civilians; (2) 
Damage to British civilians due to personal injury ; (3) 
Damage to British civilians by loss of or injury to property ; 
(4) Dama caused to British civilians by being forced to 
labour without just remuneration. Particulars were asked - 
to be furnished of all injuries which had been com tod 
in whole or in part from private or public charitable funds, 
a8 in the end all such funds should be reimbursed. | 

The Chairman of the Committee, Mr. Mark H. Judge 
[.1.]. writes that his Committee are issuing o statement 
gistof which isset ont above) to minke and other able 
bodies throughout the country, ahd that » Sopy has been 
sent to the Prime Minister with a | Jetter signed 
by Lord Parmoor, Sir Wm. H. Diinn, acid Mer. Mark Judge, 
in pS the following paragraph from the statement is 
quoted :— 

“Under these circumstances it is folt that the Gom- 
mittee may now rely on the Government giving full effect 
to the pronouncement of the Prime Minister on 14th July, 
1017, eo 400n as the Reparation Claims Department of tie 
Board of Trade have tabulated the Returns of Damage 
done by Air Raid and Bombardment ; especially when it in 
remombered that the Government made a profit of more 
than £10,00),000 on the: ‘premiums paid.” 


The letter conclades with the expression of the hope thit 
as soon as the returns are tabulated, compensation will be 
at once pard by the Government, without waiting for ita 
Payment by our late enemies, 

The Rockefeller Foundation Gift. 

According to The Daily Mail, the Rockofellor Foundation 

gift of £1,205,000 to University College Hospital Medical 


VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM: 


Sohool is to be expended as follows :—New Nurses’ Home, 
£103,000; New Obetotrics Unit, £100,500; New Rea- 
dents’ Quarters, £31,000; Bio-Chentical Laboratory, 
£50,760; Reconstruction of hospital wing, open-air 
galloriea, theatres, alterations, contingency fund, £106,000, 
Building work for University College will comprisn an 
Institute of Anatomy, to which £159,800 is allotted for 
site, | equipment, and library. ‘The rest of the 
money fechas £015,004) is to be devoted to maintenance. 


Lord Balfour of Burleigh's Bill, now before the House of 
Lords, to amend the Advertisements Regulation Act, 1907, 
proksses 62 i give local sonable sees by by-law to regu- 

te all advertisements on lands and baribdings, exorpt those 
of public authorities and those within . The 
will further have power to prohibit advertisements whioh 
do not relate to the land or building on which thoy are 
intended to be exhibited, and alko moving or flash-light 
advertisements, Powers are given to deal with ailvertise- 
priya etal on indy AT wing character. 





With « view to widening the scope and usefulness of the 
Association, a Country Membership Section has been 
created, limited to members of architectural societies 
recognised by the Council of the Architectural Association 
and whose headquarters are not less than 50 miles distant 
from Charing Cros. Country members will have the use 
of the employment register, the library (books sent by 
post), full use of the Association's premises when in 

ndon, and are entitled to attend excursions and visits. 


Australian Architects : Code of Professional Conduct. 

From the Federal Council of the Australian Institute of 
Architects, has been received a copy of the “Code of 
Ethics " recommended for adopiion by the Anstralian 
State Institutes of Architects, It consists in all of fourteen 
definite rules, most of them identical in substance with the 
R,LE.A. Council resdlutions relating to “ Professional 
Conduct, ete.,"' published in the KaLespas, p, 60, and 
including rules directed against the practices referred to in 
the Declarations signed by Members and Licentiates of the 
R.LEA The Code also comlomns 45 an offence con- 
duct recognised here to be unprofessional though not the 
subject of specfie rule. For inetance, it & unprofessional 
for a member to criticise in the publin prints the pro- 
fexional condiect or work of another member except over 
his own name or under the authority of a professional 
journal. Nomember should submit drawings except as an 
original contributor in any duly inetituted competition, 
or attempt toeecure any work for which such « competition 
remains undecided. No member shall compete in amount 
of commission or offer to work for lex+ than the Scale of 
Charges drawn up by the Federal Council of tho Australian 
Institutes of Architecta, No member «hall enter into 
partnership in any form, or degree, with any builder or con- 
tractor, No member «hall bo a party to a building eon- 


tractexoept as architect" or” proprictor.” No member 
should guarantee an estimate or contract by personal boned. 
It is also Jaid down to be unprofessional to © With on 


architect who has been expelled from, ot is not a member 
of, a recognised institute of architects. The interssta of 
pupils and ascistanta have also to be considered, a member 
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being expected so to conduct his practice as to forward the 
cause of d sasepin-sodes sacar and render all possible belp 


AD Constantin Jakimowiez, Official Delegate of the 
Polish Government, and representative of the Association 
of Polish Architects of Warsaw (of which he is past Presi- 
dent) at the Inter-Allied Housing and Town Planning 
Congress hold in London from 27th May to Sth June, 
during his visit to London personally presented to the 
Library several books, as well as designs, of characteristic 
Polish architecture, by 5. Noakowski and others. 

M. Fleury Goyus, Deputy Mayor of Lyons, M. FE, 
Galland, Architect and Member of the Conseil Municipal 
at Lyons, ond delegates at tho Congress, called at the 
Library to inepect the Civic Survey diagrams, which were 
also inspected by M. Augustin Rey, of Paris, who repre- 
sented at the Inter. Allied Housing and Town Planning 
Congress the various architectural and other societies 
interested in the housing question in France. 


Lave Detence Mamceial 

The province and town of Liege have decided to erect a 
monument commemorating the defence of Re against 
the German invader. A sum of 1,000,000f. has been ati bs. 
scribed for the project. The design for the memorial will 
be decided by s competition open to architects and aculp- 
tors of Belgian nationality or subjects of the Allied Powers. 
The conditions of the competition may be obtained from 
AL Léon Maréchal, Boroau des Beoux-Arta, Hotel do Ville, 


Liéve, Belgium. A map of the selected site will be sent on 
receipt of Of. 





Victoria and Albert Museum : Recent Acquisitions. 


The Victoria and Albert Musewm has received from Mrs. 
Leopold de Rothschild a most valuable gift, consisting of a 
magnificent pair of silver-gilt candlesticks for an altar, 
enriched with cnamela and plaques of rock crystal, Italian 
work of the highest quality, dating from the sixteenth 
contury. The gift is of peculiar importance, inuamuch as 
the altar cross belonging to the candlesticks is already in 
the | of the Museum, having been aquired in 
1861 at the time = the dispersal of the Solty koff Collection, 
in which it was one of the most notable objects. 

The group of throe pieces is attributed to Valerio Belli of 
Vieenza, whose work in the carving of crystal is celebrated 
by Vasari. The carvings of the crow are of exoeptional 
beauty, and the distinction of style of the work in enamelled 
silver is equall y ee so that the whole represents 
very remarkable artistic achievoment, Tho set is said to 
have been made originally for Francois L. of France. 

The candlesticks wore presi by the Tate Mir, Leopgld 
de Rothschild at an exhibition held at St, James's Court in 
1903, and thore came under the abservation of the Museum. 
The diseovery of an obscure pamphlet supplied ovidence of 
their origin, and the group formed the subject of a notice 
in the Burlington Moapactine for LOM, when the relations: 
existing between the cross and the candlesticks was made 
known. Mrs. Leopold de Rothschild, in presenting the 
candlesticks, and ereby bringing the group once more 
together, reteset od alee shecaroerae of a great artist's 
work. Her generous and public-spirited action is a matter 
of congratulation to the public: y as well as to 
those who are more directly interested in the development 
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of our national collections as a means of advancing the 
industries of the country. 

This group of objects has beon placed on exhibition in 
the East Hall. 

There bes also been in the Eset Hall 
(Ground Floor) an exhibition of the additions made to the 
collections during the last year or two. Many of them 
ach dicate ani AP aed ile ple 
the purchase of works of art for the Museum, and some 
were given in memory of the fallen. In addition to those 
which have been already described in these columns the 
following are worthy of special notice. 

Mr. Alfred Simson has given an important example of 
German sculpture of the early sixteenth century—a bead 
of St. John the Baptist in carved aml painted plane-wood, 
one of a numerous group of such objects made to be pot up 
in chapels or churches dedicated to the saint on the anni- 
versary of his Decollation. This work is very close to that 
of the great Tyrolese master, Michael Poacher, An example 
of Eastern art is a terra-cotta bead of a man given by Sir 
Charles Marling, K.C.MLUG. This is of Persian origin and 
dates perhaps from the 12th century. The fine fifteenth 
eontury alabaster altar-piece from Lord Swansea's 
collection at Singleton Abbey, already desorbed in Ta 
JovesalL, is also exhibited in the Enst Hall. 
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ALLIED SOCTETIES. 
The Institute of Scottish Archit 


The Fourth Annual Convention of the Institute of Scot. 
tish Architects waa held in Edinburgh on the 16th June, the 
function consisting of (1) the Annnal General Moeting in 
the Hall of the Royal Seottish Society of Arts; (3) Lunch 
Watyehed Pubes aad Obioea torah ake co 2) ee 

on 
having been granted to members and pines cesta gensr 
the State Apartments and see everything of interest within 
the Palace. At the annual meeting, after the transaction 
of the formal business, the following Address was delivered 
by tho retiring President, Dr, William Kelly, Serna — 


Two closely related problems, among many 
srobisscts nn6 only: bene fa; Geodaad, bal aise ee Sach “ 
arc not o in 
and in America :— : eee anit 
(1) How can we explain to the publio what is the true 
function of the architect ; and (2) how is the professional 
education of architects to be improved. 


Toe Fouxcriox of tue Ancnrrecr, 


Concerning the function of the architect; By many 
people modern architecture is regarded as but the deoura- 
tive dress of buildings; s# nothing more serious than a 
mantle of forms and ornaments, borrowed from bygone 

atyles, thrown over the naked elements that Oomsti faite 
nish The modern nefaeapargte thoughé to 
art of ap to acme buildings a high! canven- 
tional mask composed of such an column: and oor- 
nices, very costly, and to tell the truth, rather dull and 
aninteresting, even to cultivated people, Hf all wealthy 
folk had some understanding of what architecture is, eren 
fashion could not lure them to # monry on “ faith- 
ful reproductions of periind atyles"; nor would any A rad 
chaser be found for “ An Elizabethan Manor House, 


called and advertised aa ha: been designed and 
by an existing firm of -oeidens executed 
In one sense, architects are not 20nsible for these 


sachets tat ns phen I feel that | 
em = are tects on the correct use of historic 
styles has been o contributory cause, In this region, 

and air are wanted, that gross misconceptions of the at 





architecture may be cleared away. Leaving certain kinds 
of monument out of account, arc iteoture has always been 
the art of constructing 1 to provide rooma, or 


related and connected u 6 to ro 
wome definite purposes ay dle | Hach sng’ work must 
cet Sonor ics 


needa be an pes epetd: 
Made at it becomes a perfect 


framed together an 
like a natural living In remarking oft the 
an indepen- 


thing, 
beauty of all folly formed wild animals living 
J. Arthor Thomson has said that 


as im Petes 
auty Nature's stamp of approy anified 
monious living. In like hantiars bentt pai aa a 
upon all unified harmonious ete! or ae : it comes - 
upon dimple, thoughtful, cared-for work ; 
u barns ond storchouses, workshops and 
these in their degree may belong to the kingdom Tye 
tecture a4 troly ae. 4 church ora town hall, ngdon booause 
architecture is really organic building. the tha architest is, first 
and nived +0 the cathe things that are constructed we 
a) & 
= te ‘Beton point of having become complete and well 
ow is this view of architecture and of 

architects to be published and ceamiaiaanttan tention of 
acceptance } | answer, by demonstration and by waching 
Tt is ed ac: who are teachable. In this connection, the 
| Region Sorvey Associations May exercise moch influence 

7. teaching the living relationship between Place, Work, 
and Folk. Love of our own corner of the earth, of all that 





PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 


enmes from it crated gah out of it, and of our kindred who 
have worthily lived and live there, is at the root of a real 
understanding and love of the crafts and of the architecture 
of that district; and, beginning at home, we may batend 
our ** Region" as far as capacity and opportunity permit. 
We plead for reality as against maaquerade 
believe; for spantanéous natural expression as against 
imitation and pedantry. Show the teachers of the young 
that real architecture is full of interest, touching life at al 
points, and by-and-by, thro our @ementary and 
segondary schools and our Universities, the men and 
women of the future will understand and a Pea arohi- 
tecture more than their forebears of the last century or 
two have done, 
Proressioxal Envcarios, 

Questions concerning the professional education of archi- 
tects may introduc+ more debatable matter. All are 
agreed that the sound foundation of a liberal education and 
broad general culture is more than ever necessary, Boyonil 
that stace, opiniones may differ; but lot mo ask you to con- 
kider theao propositions ; | , 

l. That an extended course of draging should first be 
prea every student intending to follow architecture. 
The basis of the visual arte ia drawing; thatia, the accurate 
and sympathetic perception and delineation af form. 
Painting and sculpture, as well ay architecture, are 
grounded upon knowledge of form, The architect, how- 
ever, haa no need to puraue pictorial drawing to any great 
pti eh what rather he should atrive to attain ia mastery 
of form, the power of shuping things expressively, Hut to 
that end the pirketios and discipline of drawing, includimg 
drawing from the life, should be greatly extended. The 
student of architecture aa a rile spends too Little time in 
learning to draw ; and he applica himself too soon and too 
exclusively to geometrical architectural drawing. which ia 
quite another thing. Drawing is in these days learned 
mainly in the School of Art; and: afterwards in drawing 
outside, from Nature and buildings. 

2) That having aoguired somo real power of drawing, 
the architectural. atudent should hecome thoroughly 
acquainted with the properties and the strength of 
materials, He must study physica ond ite application to 
built structures, both theoretically and pradtivally ; and 
become Enmiliar with standard practice in masonry, car- 
peotry, and the other building crafta It is impossible to 
exaggerate the importance of this part of hia training, 
which should be obtained partly in the echools, ly in 
an architect's office, and in contact with actual works. 
The vital connection of the teaching of construction with 
the School af Architectnre, so necessary to the life of the 
echool, can in my opinion be sceared only when the hoad iy 
an architect who con and does control the teaching of 
practical construction: For a work of architeeture, boing 
construction with expression, nannot come about untees ite 
maker ia master of both material and form. 

a, That the stadent, having some understanding of form 
and construction, is now fitted to proceed to the study of 
the historical develapmoant of architecture. Butit isto be 
understood that thia stady should be carried on in the 
spirit in which University students read and learn to appre- 
ciate English literature, not for the purpose of themselves 
writing in the manner of any suction! maker of poetry 
or of prose, bat that they may become, if poveible, masters 
of English. 

4. ‘That concurrently, some characteristic examples of 
architecture attractive to the stadent ahould be noted and 
artonlly moasured in detail, aod represented with seru- 
polous regard for truth in complete workmanlike plans, 
sections, and elevations, Conscientious andi thoughtful 
work of this natore is of immense benoit to the student, 

5. Theat thas ao far cs the student can with 
advantage to himeelf and hia principal be employed in 
regular office-work. His contact with reality in an office 


where architecture is in the process of making, and whore 


and make-. 
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he may daily gain inaight into the practical working out of 
pect, eal enabie m to make real attempts of bis own 
in devising simplo architectural stroctures for actual or 
pee eonditions;-instead of merely doing dry exercises 
in the combination of classic and acadomic forma, 

Gi. That in setting forth his designa the use of » simple 
clear line is to be preferred, as much less linble to mislead 
Lhe Peeps himaelf, rather ayer Baa pepe of Eure 
ehading, representing cast we, treating plans, 
sections nual Stel semi-pictorially. The ha it of 
drawing hand-sketchea in porspective, such a4 thoae 
luminating little studies by Bramante and Perwezi, is 
infinitely more useful in aiding one to realise the effect of 
structural composition. 

7. That apprenticeahip to an architect, in conjanction 
with sufficient poriods of school work, ie more likely to pro- 
vide a sound early training for architecta generally than 
pohoal work alone, or echool work plus limited attendance 
inan office; beceuse while in an art school pictures may be 
prodoced, and aleo senipture—at least to the extent of 
modeling—architecture itself cannot be done. Only in an 
atchiteet's office can one take part in doing the real actual 
thing. There, and there only, the atudent may ace how 
requirements are met and bow the business of building 
organic atructures, devised and supervised by the architect, 
ia carried out to completion, 

But it is most important that after the termination of 
their apprenticeship the more able atudents should be 


encouraged and enabled to pursue aivanced studies in a 
School of Architecture and aa travelling students. . 


8. That the formal instruction of students in building 
law and professional conduct is necessary, The architect's 
duties and dee. psc waco to the public, to his client, to 
contractors and craftamen, and to his profeasional brethren 
are surely matters of the highest moment; for upon the 
full recognition and fulfilment of these duties and reaponsi- 
bilities depends the wellbeing of architecture. 


At the same meeting Mr. Alexander N. Paterson, M.A., 
A.R.S.A. fF), wat onanimonely elected and installed as 
President for the ensuing year. 

At the luncheon afterwards, presided over by Mr. 
Paterson, Sir (ivorge MeCrac, in submitting the toast af 
“the Institute of Seottish Architects,” referred to tha 

at adsiatance architecta had rendered to the Board of 
Health in connection with the housing schemea, He 
thought they had been able tao prodace something that 
wold be to the oredit of Scotland in having housing 
schemes which had been framed and carried out with a due 
regard to beauty aud stability. In matters of deaign they 
had ondeavoured to have as many experiments oa pee 
with regard to different forma of eonstroction, and in this 
reapect Glasgow had been very moch to the forefront with 
five experimental houses, which had been practically 
finished. Here they had o yep af tho different 
forms of construction aad cost, and they were able to judge 
whether the difference in oot was justified by the cxtrm 
stability of the structure in one case and the other, In 
Sootland the Board of Health had bean urging on Local 
Authoritioes to try new methods of construction, anid in 
Edinburgh an experimental building was to be erooted 
according to the Dorman Long design. They had as far as 
possible in Scotland ey ged the use of stone, and there 
were schemes for atone bail a going on in Elgin, Duim- 
friea, Glasgow, and Edinboargh ; in ome case the extra 
oost for a stono dwelling as compared. with another con- 
structed of brick waa £117. Having different forms of 
construction had also the further advantage of utilising all 
the ible labour. : 

The President, in reply, said thatho Institute had found 
in the Soottigh Board of Health « warm friend and collabo. 
ralorin recent yoara, 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE COUNCIL, 


Tue R.LB.A, Finan Examtxatios anp THE Recos- 
sIsED ScHooLs.—The Council have passed the follow- 
ing resolution with regard to exemption from the 
R.I-B.A. Final Examination: “ ane Council of the 
Royal Institute will, subject to safeguards 
recognise for exemption fied 3 its | teuonaen 
(with the exception of that portion of the Examination 
which deals with Professional Practice) such schools as 
have set up a five years’ Diploma or Degree course 
which the Council can approve, provided that, in 

judging all designs submitted for the Diploma or 
Degree, there be two External Examiners, approved 
by the Council, with power of veto.” 


Tre Crry Cavrcurs.—The Council have appointed 
two mem bers—the President and Mr. George Hubbard 
—to represent the B.LB_A. on the Joint Committes 
which has been set up to consider the question of the 
threatened City Churches. 

Competirions.—The Council have taken action in 
the case of several members who have sent in designs 
for competitions which have been vetoed on the recom- 
mendation of the Competitions sett 2 


“Luxury " Buripine.—An enquiry into the actual 
working of the restriction of building by the local 
authorities has been initiated, and the Building 
Industries Consultative Board has approached the 
London County Council on this matter, 


Tus wren. Forestry  Coxrerexce.—The 
Council have appointed the following members to 
represent the R.1.B.A. at the Imperial Forestry Con- 
ference: Messrs. H. D. Searlea- Wood, Alan E. Munhby, 
W. Henry White, Digby L. Solomon, and J. Erneat 
Franck. 

Unster Socrery.—aA resolution has been received 
from the Ulster Society of Architects warmly support- 
ing the Council's policy of unification and registration, 

Me. Tromas E, Couzcurr.—tln passing a resolution 
for the transfer of Mr. Thomas E, Colleutt, Past 
President, to the class of Retired Fellows, the Council 
have taken the opportunity of expressing to him their 
ane appreciation of his many servicea to the 

yal Institute, and to the art of architecture. 


Tue Form or Conrract ann tHe “ Nationa. 
BurtprsG Cone."—The revised Form of Contract hag 
now been completed. A Conference is to be held with 
the representatives of the Surveyors’ Institution and 
the National Federation of Building Trades’ Employers 
oy cen the new Form and the “ National Building 

6. 

Tue Increase or Rext Bitz.—The Council have 
approached the Survetors’ Institution with the object 
of taking joint action to obtain an amendment in the 
Increase of Rent Ballin the interests of architects and 
surveyors. 
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Sraypixnc CommirTer on Water Boarp Reovua- 
Troxs,—Mr, H, Austen Hall has been appointed, in 
place of Mr. Alan E, Munby, resigned, to represent the 
R,LB.A. on the Standing Committees on Water Board 
Regulations. 

REmsTATEMENTS.—The following members have 
been reinstated by the Council: RK. A. H. Phipps 

Associate), C. T. Adshead [ Aseociate], and J. A. Black 
Liventiate}. 

Tre Scare oF Fers ror Hoverxe ScoeMes.— 
The negotiations with the Ministry of Health on the 
revision of the agreed Scale of Fees for Housing 
Schemes are nearly completed, and it is hoped that an 
amended scale will be published at an early date. 

DveraTION oF THE Sesston.—Under By-law 57 the 
duration of the current seasion has been extended until 
Ist November, 1920. 





COMPETITIONS. 
Gloucester War Memorial Competition. 


The Competitions Committee desire to call the atten- 
tion of Members and Licentiates to the fact that the 
conditions of the above Competition are unsatisiac- 
tory. The Committees are in negotiation with the 
promoters in the hope of securingan amendment. In 
the meantime Members and Licentiates are advised to 
take no part in the Competition. 


Mr, Cecil Mases Use «) has changed his office address to 
Grevian Chambers, Devereux Court, Strand, W.C.2. 

Mesars, Lanchester, Rickards & Lucas have removed 
their office fram No. 47 to No. 19 Bedford Square, W.C.1. 

Mr, H. V, Lanchester [F.J and Mr. Pieter Rodeck have 
the pleasure to announce that, having entered into a part- 
nership for Northern India, they have established an office 
at Lucknow, N_P. 








NOTICE TO LICENTIATES. 
The Tenens have formed a General a 
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WHY IS ARCHITECTURE THE “MISTRESS ART”? 
By Professor G. Barnowiy Brows, M.A. [Hon. A.]. 
Read before the Edinburgh Architectural Association, 26th February 1920. 


WS it the Mistress Art? At a meeting of an architectural association we may confidently make this 
| claim for it, but it would certainly not be allowed by the public at large. In popular estimation 

by far the most important and interesting art of form is the art of pamting. To the ~ man in the 
street’ architecture is not an art at all—it is just building for purposes of use and convenience. 
Sculpture he takes as a matter of course ; there seems to him no difficulty m copying in solid stone or 
metal a natural shape with three dimensions that can be measured and accurately reproduced. Painting 
is, however, something quite different. Have we not all watched the pavement artist with lis little 
ereseent of spectators, and seen how their eyes open in wonder as the slice of salmon on the plate rises 
up in solid succulent thickness, or Mr. Lloyd George's alert countenance staris into life as the practised 
fingers juggle with the chalks ? Perhaps in the crowd there is an Italian figure-man with a tray of 
plaster images in the round copied from famous statues. Do the bystanders gaze on these with equal 
interest? So hitle are they disposed so to regard the images that the Italian figure-tiun himself, 
once so familiar in our streets, is now well- sigh extinet, whereas the pavement artist is not only 
always with us, but has developed into the picture palace, the ultimate assertion of the supreme 
attraction for the multitude of the graphic art. 

The attractiveness resides largely in the element of mystery, which fascmates in drawing while 
it is absent from modelled workin the round. The latter represents an object in all its three dimensions 
in @ mass of a suitable material that itself possesses the three dimensions ; wherens in the former case 
there is the illusion of solid form produced upon a surface known all along to be flat. That this should 
be possible savours of the marvellous, and the admiration of the uneritical spectator is readily excited 
by work that is really of the most primitive kind, “ Better than I saw not who saw the life,” wrote 
the poet Dante of representations of the human figure on the floor of one of the ledges in Purgatory, 
that can only have been meagre outline drawings like those we now see on the pavement of the 
cathedral of Siena. 

The popularity of the painter's art depends, too, in no small measure on the personal interest 
connected with it. A fine building or a great public monument of sculpture we accept for what it 1s 
in itself. In regarding it we may or may not take account at the moment of its anthor, but this, m 
any case, is only noted in passing as an accidental though interesting detail. In the case of a painting, 
however, the most outstanding fact about it is its authorship. In common parlance the name of the 
painter stands for the work. Everyone knows what is meant by the Tiepolo or the Gainsborough of 
the Scottish National Gallery, but we do not say the Chantreys of George Street or the Princes Street 
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Adams or Playfairs, but speak of William Pitt and the Register House. Especially in the days in 
which we live is there a tendency to exaggerate the personal element in the work of the painter. The 
common note of the various so-called ‘ movements" in modern painting is independence—the 
assertion of individuality, Without this we are told the art would stagnate and become orthodox 
and lifeless. So tender is the artistic public to the idiosynerasies of the painter that a sort of universal 
tolerance is claimed for him, so that he may “ express himself” in unfettered freedom. We hear, 
indeed, far too much of this plea. Mere individuality ts of no more value in art than in any other 
sphere, and in any case it is not easy to say where self-expression ends and self-assertion takes its place. 
Even where there 1s no self-assertion—no crowing from the top of the little mound, " I am I, damn 
everybody else ""—but rather the expression of a sane and cultured mind, the value in art of “ the 
personal note ” may easily be exaggerated, and one of the main purposes of this paper is to show that 
there have been periods when the arts flourished greatly, though the personal element was altogether 
in abeyance. 

This personal element, as has been said, is to no small extent reaponsible for the position painting 
holds in the eyes of the public. This was the ease in Italy in the great period of her art. Vasari 
wrote a collection of Lines of the Painters, Sculptors, and Architects of his own time and country, but 
nobody refers to the fascinating work by its full title. It is always called Vasari’s Lives of the Painters 
—for these are the real heroes of the story, made familiar and interesting to us by the wealth of 
hiographical detail he has lavished upon them. In following the history of Italian art throughout 
this period we are constantly coming on proofs of the popularity and preponderating influence of this 
art. Ghiberti, in his famous Old Testament gates for the Baptistry, tries to paint m bronze—that is, 
to secure in the statuary’s material—bronze—the effects of perspective and distance, as well as the 
multiplication of details, that are only suitable to the graphic art. Later on, in the early part of the 
sixteenth century, at the culminating period of the arts of form in Italy, there is a more striking 
instance still in the decoration in freseo of the vault of the Sistine Chapel. his building was the State 
Chapel of the Vatican Palace, which is one of the vastest structures of the kind in the world, erected 
and embellished by the ambitious prelates of the Renaissance, with the most ample resources in men 
and materials at their command. In the normalorder the chapel would have beon a great architec- 
tural achievement, adorned, no doubt, by the efforts of the best decorative painters and sculptor of 
the day, but primanly and essentially, like Mr. Bentley's Westminster Cathedral, architecture. Look, 
however, at what actually happened. The building itself is not architecture at all. It is a plain 
barn-like structure, with no artistic pretensions of any kind, and the programme of the designer was 
governed by the idea of providing vast plain spaces of wall and roof for the benefit of the decorative 
painter, It is the materialisation of Mr. Ruskin's famous paradox about architecture, notable as 
embodying the very falsest principle ever enunciated about the Fine Arts—the paradox that all the 
architect 1s called on to do is to provide « sort of scaffolding or a support and framework for the display 
of sculpture and painting. When Michelangelo was set to work on the plain flat barrel vault of the 
chapel he began by painting upon it an imaginary scheme of feigned architeeture, the spaces in which 
he proceeded to fill-with his decorative figures and groups. ‘This meant a complete subordination 
of thaarchitect to the painter, and is a striking object-lesson in the relative position of the arts in this 
conspicuous period of modern art. 

In the Greek world o similar phenomenon can be discerned, though it is not at first sight con- 
spicuous. The relations of painting and sculpture in Greece are not easy to understand, because the 
former art is hardly represented by extant remains, while sculptured monuments have come down 
to us in ample numbers. The latter is also the case with architecture, so that we naturally regard the 
Greeks as good architects and pre-eminent sculptors, their efforts in painting being practically negli- 
gible. Yet ancient writers talk far more about their painters than about their carvers or builders, 
and it is an historical fact that painting seems to have taken the lead of its sister art at all the periods 
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of change and of advance. The great age of Athenian art is ushered in by the paintings of Polygnotua, 
not the seulpture of Plicidias, which came a generation later, The painters Zeuxis and Parrhasins 
precede Scopas and Praxiteles in the creationof the Greek art of the fourth century s.c, The first- 
named painter is a proof of the exaggerated esteem in which his art was held by the people. He 
was thronged by crowds at Olympia, gained so much money that he gave away his pictures instead of 
selling them, and attended the games in a robe on which his name was inwoven in letters of gold. 
Apelles the painter, not the seulptor Lysippus, is the dominant figure in the art of the age of Alexander, 
When Aristotle wants to give the name of an artist who represents in his work the highest ethical ideal 
he instances the painter Polygnotus, not Pheidias, and the special characteristics of the sculpture of 
Lysippus, by which he modernised the later classical style, were due, we are told, to his following the 
advice given to him by the painter Eupompus, to draw his inspiration from nature as a whole. In 
accordance with all this we find in Pliny’s account of ancient artists—the Vasari's Lives of the classical 
period—so much aaid about the painters that the author has to apologise for his volubility. 

It may surprise us that the work of Polygnotus attracted so much attention, because from the 
technical point of view it was extremely primitive. It achieved, however, the miracle that makes 
the pavement picture a wonder to the passer-by, and produced the illusion of natural forms on a flat 
surface. ‘That a painted surface should be like the solid objects of the world was so wonderful that 
this likeness seemed to be the be-all and end-all of ihe art, and thus is explained the Greek doctrine 
of painting and seulpture—a doctrine extended to other arts also—that they were based on imitation, 
or, a8 the Greeks called it, péwyors. Ina very unfortunate moment Plato took “imitation " as the 
fundamental principle of art, and he handed the doctrine on to Aristotle, who makes it the basis of his 
treatment of the arta in the Poetics, Notice now the curious result. Imitation, pipyrs, is made 
to explain not only painting and sculpture but the dance, music and poetry, and about all of these 
arts suggestive and interesting remarks are offered by the philosopher. The point, however, is that 
throughout the whole of this esthetic treatise, the most important work of the kind that has come 
down from antiquity, there is no mention of architecture. Architesture, in which the Helleme genius 
in art achieved some of its greatest triumphs, is not regarded by Plato and Aristotle as an art at all. 
Commentators on the Peetics do not seam to have noticed this very curious phenomenon. Professor 
Butcher's well-known edition of the treatise contains no note or explanation of the extraordinary 
omission. The truth is that Greek «esthetic thinkers were so obsessed with the notion that art was 
imitation, that any art which, like architecture, failed to satisfy the definition was ignored as if it 
were not an art at all. This, of course, was an impossible situation, and we find later on architecture 
recognised as an art with its own principles applied to it, but not brought into line with sculpture 
and painting. Vitruvius has some very sensible, though not profound, remarks as to the principles 
of architecture, but does not compare it with its sister arts of form, while these latter have ever since 
been treated on the lines laid down by the Greeks, and their relation to nature, their imitative character, 
has always been accepted as fundamental. 

It is not diffienlt, however, to see that when we have certain arta of form appealing to our esthetic 
sense through the eye, just as music appeals to us through the ear, common sense demands that 
we should search for principles that apply to all these arts of form alike, for in the nature of things 
they must have a great dealincommon. Now, if we ean clear our minds from this obsession of jlpapric 
such principles are readily discernible. In all these arts, architecture, painting, sculpture, the dance— 
for this has been aptly defined as “ sculpture in motion —there is an imitative, or to use a better 
word, a representative clement, though it is less in evidence in the case of the first-mentioned than m 
that of the other arts; but it is not the primary element. Imitation of nature is only a secondary 
or incidental aim in these arts, or rather only a means to an end. This ond, the true aim of the arts 
just mentioned, is to produce an esthetic impression by the presentation of actual or simulated solid 
objects that appeal to our sense of beauty, and also carry with them intellectual and ethical associations 
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that necessarily give to the ultimate msthetic impression a certain intellectual and ethical colour. 
In seulpture and painting these objects are in great part human beings, the higher animals, and natural 
scenes and products connected with human life, objects extremely varied and exlubiting very subtle 
and complex qualities. The artist cannot constitute these without constant reference to actual 
objects in nature similar to those through which he desires to produce his esthetic impression, and 
this necessary reference to nature has given rise to the mistaken idea that the direet tmitation of nature 
is in and for itself the primary aim of the representative arts. Any level-headed inend of Plato 
might have emancipated the philosopher from this tyranny of the piuycis theory by taking him into 
the Parthenon, and asking him what mortal woman the statue of Athene by Pheidias imitated, Asa 
fact, the ideal types created by the Greek sculptors were fashioned after the most careful and prolonged 
study of nature, but they were bom of the intellect and the imagination and not really imitated from 
anything to be seen in the visible world. 

So, too, with Architecture, The architectural monument appeals to the wsthetic sense first 
through its mass, then through its proportions and the relations of its parts in shape, light and shade, 
and colour; and also, on the intellectual and ethical side, through the human interest attaching to it 
as constituted and arranged to serve the needs of the social and religious lifes of man. Now these 
primary effeets of mass, proportion, light and shade, ete., we have learned to know in nature. 
Imitation is so far an element in architectural effect that in architecture we receive, as it were, a 
reminder of natural forms sufficient to touch chords of association in our minds. Architectural 
masses appeal to our sence of the sublime because in a far-off way they reeall to us those aspects of 
the material creation on which this sense has been nurtured. From the vast spaces of nature, her 
colossal masses of mountain or eliff, we derive the inspiring, ennobling impression of sublimity, and 
this same impression we receive from the artistically treated masses and spaces of a great building. 
The Romans thought the Pantheon was so called because the vast dome of it suggested the vault of 
heaven, the abode of all the gods, and a similar comparison was made in the case of the cupola of St. 
Sophia at Constantinople. Tho effect of a great unbroken mass of masonry a hundred feet or more 
in height, like the side walls of the Papal Palace at Avignon, reproduces in our mind the inipression 
of the mountain cliff, making up by its sheerness and isolation for its inferiority in measurable size. 
This intimate relation, in spite of enormous measurable differences, is testified to by Shakespeare in 
some of the finest lines ever penned by man : 

The cloud-capp'd towers, the gorgeous palaces, 

The eolemn temples, the great globe iteoli— 
words which associate the monument reared by human hands with the vast bulk of the terrestrial 
mass, the impressiveness of the human production being made more clear and emphatic by composition 
and treatment. 

Grandeur is the noblest of architectural effects, and one reason why, in spite of popular prejudice 
in favour of painting, architecture may claim supremacy among the arts of form is the fact that in its 
quality of grandeur it makes # universal appeal. Architecture is the most demoora’ 

In view of the popularity of the pavement artist, and the attractivanesa of the baer organ, this may 
seem a paradoxical statement, but the trath is that the fascination of painting and music is something 
superficial—that is to say, 1t is only certain showy qualities that are not of the essence of the arts 
that catch the public eye or ear. For gentine esthetic appreciation of the effects they produce when 
at their best an amount of artistic culture is necessary that belongs only to the few. People will say 
they are fond of pictures, when all they really care for is the presentation of the story or subject. The 
eateby tune in music makes a universal appeal, but how many really appreciate the wsthetic qualities, 
say, of a late Beethoven quartette ? Whistler said a wicked thing once, that is too anti-democratic 
in these days to be more than whispered at a quite private gathoring, or, if printed, to be set np in any 
but the smallest type. He was asked to subscribe to a fund for opening the National Gallery to the 
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‘working classes on Sundays. He said he would not do this, but would gladly contribute towards 
their exclusion on weekdays. It was a whimsical way of expressing his fine sense of the honour of 
his art, whieh he regarded os stained when its true message was entirely missed. 

But of architecture we may fairly claim that it is the best in it that makes the most direct and 
the widest appeal. Its highest efforts materialise in the great public building. The more public it is, 
the more numerous, that is to say, are the sections of the people whose lives are affected by 1t, the 
more ample will be its proportions the more imposing its mass, and as 4 consequence the sublime 
inpression it produces will be more forcible and more ennobling. To receive the impression needs 
only some natural intelligence and an open mind, not any special esthetic training. There are millions 
who could be made to feel the awe-inspinng grandeur of the exterior of St. Paul's of London or of the 
interior of Mr. Bentley's Westminster Cathedral, while one would despair of making any of them 
appreciate the refined beauty of a Corot landseape. Many of us must have been struck in reading the 
other day the moving appeal with which Mr. Bev concluded his presentation of the case of the 
dockers for an advance in wages. He was pleading on behalf of unskilled labourers not high in the 
grade of manual workers, but he urged that * Labour had growing aspirations, and cultural develop- 
ment meant as much to it as to the middle and upper classes.” If the claim were refused, he said, 
thev " must go to the Prime Minster and the Minister of Education, and tell them to close the schools ; 
tell them that industry can only be run by reducing labour to the pure fodder and animal basis. Teach 
the people nothing, and let them learn nothmg, for to create m their minds aspirations of the love of the 
beautiful, and at the same time to deny them the wherewithal to satisfy them, was a false policy and a 
wrong method, and it would be better to keep them in dark ignorance.” The phrase“ aspirations of 
the love of the beautiful " is in such a connection a strikmg one, and one feels that nothing would be 
more fitted to nourish this aspiration and direet it to the noblest results, than the great architectural 
monument. 

In this sense architecture is the most democratic of the arts, at any rate of the arts of form. It is 
also democratic in another sense, and this carries us forward to a new set of considerations. 

Tn connection with architecture, especially in the form of the great public building, there is brought 
about a community m the arts, the results of which altke on the msthetic and on the social sides are of 
the most salutary description. Architecture under these conditions becomes in a true sense the 
“mistress art,” presiding over the operations of the so-called decorative or industrial arts, the 
harmonious co-operation of all involving the wide diffnsion of the element of beauty over the com- 
munity at large. One of the main contentions of this Paper is that the truly artistic epoch is one im 
which the sense of beauty ts so widely diffused that there is an interest and a charm about all the 
material apparatus of life, so that nothing as a rule is made without it being made at the same time 
pleasing to the artistic sense. Such an epoch is not necessarily one in which there are great single 
achievernents in the arts of painting and seulpture. Indeed, it may be said that the wide diffusion of 
art of the homely kind does not, as a rule, correspond in point of time with the production of the inde- 
pendent masterpieces, and these mastermeces have often a baleful effect upon the simpler decorative 
and industrial work. The true inspiring and guiding influence for these is architecture, and they 
have flourished best when not painting and sculpture, but architecture was the dominant art. 

In support of this contention that the truly artistic epoch is one in which the operations of the 
arts are all co-ordinated for the task of making the world « place of esthetic charm and beauty, 
reference may be made to an address delivered in Edinburgh some thirty years ago by William 
Morris: The principle for which Morris always contended is,in bis own worils, that “it is reasonable 
anil in that men ahould strive to make the useful wares which they produce beautiful just as nature 
does. . . . To secure art in useful wares, in short, is not frivolity, but a part of the serions business of 
life.” The synonym for this kind of art is architecture, and he goes on to say that “ painting is of 
little use, and sculpture of less, except where their works form a part of architecture”... . “ Arehi- 
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tecture,” he says, “ I look upon first as the foundation of all the arts, and, next, as an all-embracing 
art." The complete artistic work, the true unit of the (formative) arts, is, he says, “* a building with 
all its due ornament and furniture . . . the dwelling of some group of people, well built, beantiful, 
suitable for its purpose, and duly ornamented and furnished, so as to express the kind of life which 
the inmates live, Or it may be some noble and splendid public edifice, built to last for ages, and it 
also duly ornamented so as to express the life and uspirations of the citizens ; in itself a great piece of 
history embodying their efforts to raise a house worthy of noble lives : its decoration an epie wrought 
for the pleasure and education not of the present generation only, but of many generations to come... . 
This is,’ Morris affirms, “ the unit of the art, this house, this church, this town-hall, built and orna- 
mented by the harmonious efforts of a free people ; by no possibility could one man do it, however 
cifted he might be"... though he may design all the subsidiary work, he cannot execute it... 
‘and something of his genius there must be in the other members of the great body that raises the 
complete work ; millions on milhons of strokes of hammer and chisel, of the gouge, of the brush, of the 
shuttle, are embodied in that work of art, and in every one of them there is either intelligence to help 
the master, or stupidity to foil him. ‘The very masons laying day by day their due tale of rubble and 
ashlar may help him to fill the souls of all beholders with satisfaction, or may make his paper design 
a folly or a nullity .. . if they are working backed by intelligent tradition, their work is the expression 
of their harmonious co-operation . . . so that no one from the master designer downwards could say, 
This is my work, but everyone could say truly, This is our work. Try to conceive if you can the 
mass of pleasure which the production of such a work of art would give to all concerned in makmg it, 
through years and years it may be (for such work cannot be hurried), and when made there it is fora 
perennial pleasure to the citizens, to look at, to use, to care for from day to dav and year to year.” 

“Ts this,’ Morris cone!udes, “* the mere dream of an idealist ? No. not at all; such works were 
once produced . . . in some such way have the famous buildings of the world been raised.” 

It will be found that the periods when all the arts have worked together to this delightful esthetic 
result have not been those when seulpture and painting produced independent masterpieces. Tt is 6 
mis‘ake constant'y made to assume that in a great period for the representative arts, such as Greece 
in the time of Pericles or Alexander and Italy in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, style and 
treatment jn the minor arts must have been on an équally high level. The decoration by Pheldias 
o? the shield of Athene in the statue in the Parthenon is quite {aulty in style because it assumes that 
the shield would never be moved. The surface is treated just as 1f it were an immovable circular 
panel, with a figure composition such as a painter would display upon it with a fixed upper and lower 
limit, whereas a mobilé dise like a shield has no top or bottom to it, and‘should be ornamented in an 
“all round” fashion. The case of Italian Majolica is a similar one. Here the painter is, as usual 
at such epochs, the lord of all, and figure pictures with al. the effects aimed at in the art are displayed 
on the ciroular surfaces of plates, which in their very nature are things to tam and turn about, so that 
in practice (hese figures would constantly be seen standing on their heads. The love of the Greeks for 
representations of the human figure led them to use this motive for the decoration of the rounded 
suriaces of their vases, where the figures must necessarily be distorted, with parts of them disappearing 
from view on the receding surfaces. ‘These werd mistakes in style due to an abuse of naturalism 
inevitable when the representative arts are supreme. In point of style Hispano-Mauresque pottery 
is immeasurably superior to either Italian Majolica or figured Attic vases, for the round dish, with its 
lnstre-glaze and simple, unpretentious ornamental motives disposed in concentric circles or ona radiating 
scheme, is exactly what decorated pottery should be, the art following its own laws without anything 
imposed on it from outside by any other art. The Arab craftsman had no pictures or statues about 
him to put him wrong. | 

This happy condition of things prevailed generally in the mediwval epoch when the only prominent 
art was architecture, and it is the secret of what has been justly termed “ the unerring medimval instinet 
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of sty'e.” The spir.t of medimyal decorative art is expressed in a remarkable artistic treatise written by 
a monk sh craftsman about the year 1100, known as the Schedula Diversorwn Artiwm of the Monk 
Theophilus. It is perhaps the most interest ng book ever written on the subject of the arts of form. 
It conveys the thoughts of an ecelesiastic vowed to the service of religion in its most ascetic phase, but 
at the same time all aglow with an enthusiasm for beauty, the inspiration of which he believed came 
to him fromon high. Artistic knowledge and crafismanship were to him a part of the original heritage 
of man as he was made in the image of the Great Creative Artist of the Universe, and to win back this 
heritage by patient labour and contriving was a religious duty, in the fulfilment of which the Holy 
Spirit would Himself give constant aid, This medieval monk was a crafteman, interested above all 
in materials and technical processes, and he cares very little about art as representative. Not only 
does he ignore completely the “ artistic individuality * we hear so much about to-day, but he never 
talks about nature or the imitation or “ treatment" thereof. Symbolism and religious edification 
lie outside his range of ideas, and he bases everythingon workshop practice. In this monastic workshop, 
whose homely construction and fittings he deseribes, we are invited tosee the gold and silver and bronze, 
the coloured earths, the glass stained with metallic oxides, all taking shape in dainty or sumptuous 
forms, and coming together in discreet but opulent display, till, as he phrases it, the Abbey Church 
which they bedeck and furnish “ shall shine like the Garden of Paradise." For to the mind of the 
pious craftsman this church is a microcosm—a little world in miniature that has been made all glorious 
within by the creative skill of man—a creative skill, however, that is only his in so far as man shares 
the nature of the Divine Artist who has fashioned in all its beauty the vast macrocosm of the universe, 

To Theophilus the unit of art was the same as it was to William Morris, the great public building, 
the Abbey Chureh that was to house, and to express the spiritual life of, a community, Architecture 
was in this period of the history of North-Western Europe indisputably the “ mistress art," and the 
place of the carver = colourist was one of subordination. At such a period sculpture and painting, 
as so-called “ fine" or “ noble” arts—to borrow phrases not older than the Renaissancee—have no 
existence. No carver = dear of setting up his sculptured figure on a pedestal as an independent 
creation, no limner wrenches his storied panel ffom its architectural setting to frame it on a wall apart. 
In such an artistic atmosphere there 1s not only nothme to prick the artist's mdividuality into action, 
but the personal element in the work is hardly existent. The craftsman's individuality is merged in the 
general artistic activity of the community at large. He has, however, lost his life only to gain a fuller 
vitality o5 a factor in a great organised productive energy. At such periods the art of construction 
has achieved its greatest triumphs, in the sublime mass of the Egyptian pyramid, in the severe propor- 
tions of the early Hellenic temple of the sixth century 8.c., in Santa Sophia, in a Romanesque abbey 
eburch such as Durham, and in the Gothic cathedrals of Central France. These works are the embodi- 
ments of the ideals of their own ages. They are not individual inventions, but they incorporate the 
needs, the aspirations, the faith, of whole communities in forms moulded and perfected by style. 
The same spirit pervaded the operations of the minor arts, These were all frankly decorative, but the 
laws which should govern this class of operations were so well observed, so busy within the set limits 
was the fancy, so just the taste of the craftsman, that, take them all in all, these periods were for the 
arts that make things beautiful the most flourishing that the world has ever seen. 

For such conditions to be realised again in the modern world two or three advantages would have 
to be secured. The most indispensable of these is perhaps the one which in present circumstances 
seems least likely to materialise. This is the spirit of disinterested delight on the part of the craftsman 
in the sort of manual work that produced in old time results so pleasing, There is very little outward 
sign of this in the modern world of labour, but it does not follow that it might not be revived. A 
master blacksmith, pretty well advanced in life, was explaining once that when he was a young journey- 
man he and his fellows used to take a real interest in their craft, and to look out for, and take advantage 
of, any opportunity the material and the process in hand might offer to get a touch of quaintness or 
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beauty or ornament into their work, He had himself, he said, the same feeling still of the artistic 
possibilities of hammered iron, but as to the young workmen of the present day—but here let us pause 
lest a word be dropped to which in the sacred name of Labour exception might be taken. 

Another preliminary measure would be to deal with the picture painter in the same honorific 
but slightly ironical fashion in which Plato proposed to act towards the poets. It should be explained 
to him quietly, as Plato explained to the bards he wished to exclude from his ideal republic, that he is 
a person of the very highest qualities, worthy of almost divine honours which he will find people in 
general only too eager to pay him. He is, however, too fascinating a being to be allowed to cast 
his dangerous glamour over the hamble craftsmen who are to people our new republie of art. Henee 
we will load him with compliments but ask him to favour ua by making iis home elsewhere, 

Having in this way exorcised the alluring spirits of individuality and naturalism, we would instal 
Architecture on her throne as the “ mistress art,” and make her the inspiring and guiding influence for 
all the rest. She would institute in the first place control, making the artista who help her to earry 
out ber noble, her essentially human and democratic task, feel that they are only parts of a great 
whole, through their relation to which they themselves attain greatness, and schooling them till their 
work, simple and limited as it may be, achieves the distinetion of style. In the next place, architecture 
would diffuse among all the subsidiary erafts that sense of material and process which was the basis 
of suecess in the decorative arts of medimval times. For if we look back over the history of these 
industrial arts, we see each phase of them beginning in the workshop, at the forge or the bench, by the 
potter's wheel, or on the plasterer’s platform. A workman fabricates a cottage, a piece of furniture, a 
utensil, an implement, simply because there is a demand forsucha thing. He makes it to fit the use; 
and as he is fanuhar with the method of lis employment, so he adapts its form and structure to the 
purposes it will have to serve. So far there is nothing artistic in the operation, but the artist in the 
man, though he knows it not, is beginning to awake, Let us suppose, for the sake of simplifying 
matters, that we are dealing with the craftsmen of a medieval village, and that the demand is for a 
halfimber cottage for a chantry priest, and new iron hinges for the church door. The technique of 
the half-timber cottage is itself of interest. We are not, however, concerned with the technique, bat only 
with the manner in which a certain element of art and beauty finds its way into the atructure while it 
is in process of fabrication, so that the maker becomes an artist without thinking of it. The mere 
process of manufacture, with the use of the two boldly contrasted materials, wood and plaster, results 
in itself in a pleasing decorative effect, so that there is really no need for any special enrichment, and 
none such appears in many quaint and charming hits of old half-timber work in different parts of the 
country, Some ornamentation is, however, very commonly present, and the genesis of it is interest- 
ing to trace. 

In its simpler forms it is a spontaneous growth out of the structure, or, perhaps, at times ts scarcely 
other than the natural marks of manipulation on a material, rendered a little more emphatie and 
regular. The craftsman was not influenced by any doctrine about the artistic value of adornment, 
but he had certain natural instincts that led him to supplement in this way the piecing together of his 
fabric. To take some obvious instances of this, we may see that every projecting end struck him asa 
thing not to be cut off and left raw and plain, but to be hewn into some shape that would give pleasure 
to the eye; every change of direction in a surface seemed to him to need some added feature that aheult 
act as 4 “stop” and accentuate the point of divergence ; every large unbroken surface suggested the 
introduction of some diversifying details in form and colour. What the shape of feature or detail 
should be depended on the amount of time or fancy the craftsman was able or willing to give to it. 
The ultimate form was a matter of indifference ; the really artistic point in the whole process was the 
natural, almost inevitable growth of the ornament out of the structure. 

Meanwhile, at the other end of the Village street, the smith is manipulating his iron bands into 
the required hinges for the church door. The door is heay y, and the hinge must grip it firmly, and it 
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will add to the strength of the woodwork if the iron spreads over it so as to form o sort of armature, 
He begins, perhaps, by merely splitting the width of his iron strip in half, and spreading the two parts 
outward, so as to broaden the hold upon the woodwork. This spreading is, however, managed in such 
a way as to satisfy the eye as well as secure the necessary width of attachment, The branching ends 
of the hinge will certainly be bronght round with a sweep that represents a distinct though hardly 
conscious effort after richness and grace of line. The points of them will need to be nailed down firmly 
to the door, and for this purpose will be flattened out and pierced in the centre for the bolt. The 
main strip will also have to be pierced at intervals for attachments to the oaken planks ; and if these 
holes are punched through while the iron is red-hot, the strip will be foreed out a little at the sides at 
each place where they come. From the form thus arrived at, as from a germ, the whole development 
of the most elaborate of the really good medieval door-hinges naturally unfolds itself. The subdivision 
of the material, or the addition to it at intervals, by welding, of corresponding branches ; the flattening 
out of beds where the bolt-heads may conveniently lie; then the evolution from the branches of a 
beantifnl composition of seroll-work covering the timber swith a well-balanced scheme of convolutions ; 
the emergence from the mere flattened bed of the distinet form of a lozenge or quatrefoil or rosette— 
ull this artistic play and movement, the result of which is some lovely medieval door-hinge, like those 
at Turvey or Leighton in Bedfordshire, represents the gradual growth of the artist in the workman, 
under the stimulus of the phant suggestive material that is under his hand. This is how the art of 
British ironwork grew up—a thing-essentially of the hammer and puneh and anvil—conditioned 
throughont, first, by the ever-present considerations of use, and next by the ever-present artistic 
sense of the manipulator, who works out in the direction of beauty every hint which the material and 
process afford. 

If we could revive this artistic sense in the manipulator—and Mr. Bevin, we must remember, has 
credited even the docker with a potential love of the beautiful—if we could train him through material 
and through process, and teach him to look up to architecture as his mistress, we might go far to solve 
a problem which for three-quarters of a century has battled the official British mind. The problem 
has been how to restore among modern etvilised peoples the instinct which they have lost for the right 
handling of materials with a view to decorative effect. This lamentable fact, the death of the old 
tradition of art in common things, came prominently into view at the Great Exhibition in Hyde Park 
in 1851. Tt is remarkable that that Exhibition was held only fifty years after a time when, at the end 
of the eighteenth century, the tradition of the industrial arte was still a living thing in Western Europe, 
and yet one may doubt whether, with the exception, of course, of the late Queen Victoria's Jubilee 
presents, any such collection of horrors in the form of objects exhibiting every conceivable artistic 
fault was ever brought together in the world. The impression produced by this exposure of artistic 
incompetence in the minor but most valuable and important arts was in some quarters a strong one, 
and led to the formation of the Science and Art Department, and the foundation of schools and 
museums to teach and encourage the decorative and industrial arts. It so happens that the British 
authorities of the day could dispose of the services of two singularly well-equipped advisers—Gottfried 
Semper, the author of the famous classic work on Style in the Technical and Constructive Artz, and 
Alfred Stevens, who for application in practice of these principles of style is one of the great artists of 
the world. Yot for all this the authorities went wrong from the first in regarding omament as a dead 
thing, and in treating decorative art as a sort of mysterious entity that can be detached from or joined 
on to the apparatus of common life just as we choose. No good can come of looking at ornament as 
if it werea dead thing belonging to the past, or on art as an independent thing to be used or let alone wt 
will. Whatever ornament and art are, or ought to be, they should not be looked upon as “* historic ” or 
“applied.” Oraament, which, as we have just seen, should be something fresh and growing, springing 
almost unbidden into life, in as Intimate relation to structure as the flower to the plant, when it becomes 

“ historic ” is just a dred and pressed botanical specimen, classtfied and inventoried, and kept. 
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nicely gummed at the back, between the covers of Owen Jones's Grammar of Crnament, till it can be 
stuck on to some object that it is naively intended to turn in this way from i work of utility to one 
of art. The community at large was to be treated in similar fashion, and “ art " was to be“ applied ” 
to it ag a sort of mustard plaster that would produce a pleasant titillation in the epidermis of the victim. 

The museums that were founded and stocked were too miscellaneous in their contents and pre- 
sented too many examples faulty in style to effect much in the mmprovement of taste, while the fact 
that the schools tanght painting and sculpture in their advanced forms tended to foster in the students 
of design false ideals. Whereas style in the decorative and industrial arts is only to be secured on the 
condition of subordination of ths part to the whole, the instinct of the picture painter is to assert in 
the most uneompromising way his absolute independence. He claims for his work that it is im itself 
the whole—the only thing that matters. He has no idea of subjecting his design to any. conditions 
outside itself. Furthermore, in painting and sculpture as practised in the moder spirit, the wateh- 
word is “ nature,” and naturalism may be almost deseribed us the poison of decorative art. The only 
chance for a genuine revival of style in decoration is to separate schools where are taught painting 
and seulpture, as represented in our periodical exhibitions, from schools which aim at sound instruction 
in the decorative and industrial arts, and to place these latter schools under the control of architecture 
recognised in this sense as pre-eminently the Mistress Art.. 

Both in London and in Edinburgh this might have been easily accomplished. Architecture is, of 
course, officially recognised by the Royal Academy at Burlington House, and officially taught in ita 
schools: ‘To what extent the architectural department im these schools has been a success we need not 
inquire, but the views of one who for many years knew it better than anyone else were never very 
optimistic. By the side of her showy sisters, Painting and Sculpture, there is something almost 

Cinderella-like in the position there of the art the elaim of which to magistral rank has been urged j in 
this paper. When the School of Design was formed at South Kensington, if would have been a move 
of great promise to set arehitecture there in the midst of the operations of the subsidiary arts which it 
would inspire and guide. Something like the community of the arts of which William Morris had a 
vision might have bean secured. 

In Edinburgh there was a better chance still of effecting such a reform, because the whole question 
of artistic education in the Scottish eapital came up for review a decade or so ago. Here there was an 
established school of painting and séulpture under the Royal Scottish Academy, that had fine traditions 
at its back, and was doing admirable work im fostering those qualities in Scottish art that had given it 
its distinctive position m the artistic world. There was also a newly founded architectural school 
that, being necessarily without traditions,’could have taken any place assigned to it in a well-balanced 
comprehensive scheme. It would have been a bold step, and one which the responsible authorities 
were too cautious to take, to supply the Royal Scottish"Academy with proper funds and appliances for 
earrying on and extending, perhaps by provincial schools, its excellent and thoroughly national work 
on its own traditional lmes, but to keep it quite apart from the newly constituted school of design, 
which should not embraces within its seope the formsjf art on which the}Royal Scottish Academy had 
specialised. Of the new school Architecture should have been the recognised head, presiding over all 
those operations of the so-called decorative and industrial arts that would combine to make the objeats 
that compose our surroundings things of beauty and interest. The opportunity was a very favourable 
one ; but it was lost, 1t 1s to be feared, beyond recall. Without some fundamental reform of the kind, 
it is diffieult to see how the problem referred to above can ever be satisfactorily solved. . 
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PROFESSIONAL CONDUCT AND PRACTICE, 


Members are aware that the Council have from time to time passed Resolutions with a view to indicating 
the proper professional practice to be followed in specific cases, and in the President's “ Message” of 
July last, published by order of the Council in the Jourwax of August last, occurs the following paragraph -— 

“Tt has long been in my mind that a definite Code of Professional Conduct would be very helpful to our 
younger, perhaps to all our members. ‘Such a Code, drawn up by Guadet on behalf of the Societé Centrale 
des Architectes Francais in 1895, has been adopted by every Society of Architects in France; and # draft on 
similar lines will be laid before you for approval in due course.” AK. 

Such a draft was duly prepared, and circulated to the Allied Societies and Standing Committees for 
their observations thereon, It has been most favourably received by the Profession; the suggestions made 
for amplification or amendment have been helpful, and for the most part have been adopted by the Council. 
With regard to the payment of fees for Quantities by the Contractor instead of directly by the Employer, 
representations have been made by five Allied Societies that this practice is followed, in the areas they 
administer, by architects of unblemished reputation; the Council have therefore slightly modified tho 
original draft to meet these cases, But they remind members that this procedure is not in accordance with 
the best practice, and that a Resolution on the subject has appeared in the Kauenpan (p. 60) for some twelve 
THATS past. They therefore trust thot the Councils of Allied Societies in whose districts the custom snill 
prevails will do their best to discourage and abolish it, since it is very undesirable that monetary relations of 


any kind should exist between architects and the contractors they control on their clients’ behalf, 
' Save for the foregoing objection, and some minor criticisms which are nearly all met by the draft now 


submitted, the document has been generally approved. 


The Council have approved the document as amended and printed below, and have ordered it to be 
printed inthe Kanewpar in place of the Resolutions on Professional Conduct on page 60. 


PROFESSIONAL CONDUCT AND PRACTICE. 


In. order to place on record the considerations which 
qovern (he conduct of honourable Architects and 
the customs accepted anil observed by the Archi- 
tectural Profession, the Council of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects declares the practice 
of Architects to be ax follows :— 


I. 
Personan AxD INTER-PROFESSIONAL OBLIGATIONS. 

1. The Architect is both an artist and a technicians 
He designs the construction, the internal and external 
proportions, arrangements, decoration and accessories 
af buildings, directs their execution gnd regulates the 
expenditure upon them. a 

9, The profession of Architecture is liberal and un- 
commercial. It is incompatible with the business of 
» Contractor, Manufacturer, dealer in (or agent for) 
materiala used in buildings, or of an Auctioneer or 
House Agent. ) 

& An Architect is remunerated solely by his fees, 
and is debarred from any other source of profit in con- 
nection with the works and duties entrusted to him. 

4. An Architect who owns, or has a commercial in- 
terest in, any material, device or invention used in 
building informs his client thereof and obtains his 
sanction before permitting it to be used in works exe- 
cuted under his direction, 

5. An Architect does not act as & tradesinan oF 





broker; and accepts no business which involves his 
giving or receiving discounts or commissions, 

6. An Architect dors not publicly advertise, nor 
offer his services, by means of circulars or other means 
of publicity omployed in trade and commerce, But 
he may publish illustrations or descriptions of his 
work, since these contribute to the common fund of 
knowledge, He may exhibit hia name on buildings 
in course of execution (providing it is done in an unos- 
tentatious manner) and may sign them when com- 
pleted in a way similar to that adopted by sculptors of 
repute. 

7. An Architect (eclines to obtain work or clients by 
means ef presents, commissions, reductions of his fees, 
or inducements to agents and subordinates. He re- 
fuses all secret dealings with regard to a client or o 
prospective client, i. 

§. He abstains from seeking in any way the clients 
of another architect or the appointments held by him. 
Should he be called apon to accept such chents or ap- 
pointments by reason of the death, retirement, or 
rightful termination of the employment of another 
architect, he considera himself the guardian’ of the 
honour and interests of his predecessor. 

9. An Architect recognises the professional standing 
of his brother architects, and admits the right to that 
title of all who honourably exercise the profession. 
He 15 careful to observe towards them the courteous 
consideration due from one artist to another, 

10. The copyright of an architect's design is the 
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property oftheauthor,andissorupulously respected by 
otherarchitects. His knowledge and experience should 
nevertheless be always at the service of his profession, 

ll. When an architect employs other architects as 
draughtsmen or assistants he gives them his aid and 
counsel and treats them with the consideration 
proper to members of the profession, 


IL. 
OsLioations TOWARDS CLIENTS, 

12. The architect devotes his whole ability to pro- 
tecting the just interests of his clients. He uses all his 
knowledge, skill, and experience in designing the 
buildings entrusted to him, directing their execution, 
regulating the expenditure upon them, and giving 
his opinion and advice. a 

13. But he does not lend himself, even at his clients’ 
request, to proceedings calculated to irifringe the 
rights of others, nor undertake operations which ap- 
pear to him likely to injure his reputation, to com- 

mise others, or to lead to accidents. In such cases 
intimates to his clients that he finds himself unable 
to carry out their instructions. 

I4, He also notifies his clionts when their alterations 
to proposed works are likely to increase the cost thereof. 

15. An Architect is remunerated by his clients (and 
by them alone) by means of fees, under the Conditions 
of Engagement stated in the Scale of Professional 
Charges authorised by the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, He accepts no remuneration or payment 
of any kind whatever from builders, merchants and 
buyers or vendors of land or property, under contract 
with his clients unless with their full knowledge and 
approval,* 

16. In connection with current repairs, administra- 
tion, and other matters in which charges are made 
for time and services rendered, the architect usually 
delivers to his clients periodical accounts of his fees. 
For new works, and for important alterations to or 
renovations of existing buildings, he receives Interim 
paymenta on acoount of his fees as laid down in the 
Seale of Professional Charves above mentioned. 

17. An Architect declines judicial functions in o 
case in Which he hus already ¢xpressed an opinion on 
the subject of the dispute. When he is nominated as 
an Assessor or Arbitrator he ceasea to represent his 
clients, and acts impartially. 


IT. 
OBLIGATIONS TOWARDS CoNTRACTORS AXD 
 ._., OPERATIVES. 

18. An Architect exerta his personal influence to 
establish harmony, cordiulity and good faith betweon 
all those engaged upon hia works, In so far asis com- 
patible with his duty to his clients, he endeavours to 
save expense to the Contractors and labour to the 
eee cles pari it Ae an preps praction for 
, itecta whe take oul ¢ liantitics t ly 
paid for them through the builde r sre Beatle 
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operatives, encowrages them to take an interest in 
the work, and receives with courtesy their teohnical 
suggestions for its improvement, | 

19, An Architect interprets the conditions of a 
Contract with impartial fairness as between his client 
and the Contractor. He supplies the Contractor with 
cleat instructions, and informs him of his intentions by 
means of drawings, or otherwise, at as early a stage of 
the works as possible in order that the Contractor may 
make favourable arrangements for their execution, 

20. An Architect does not permit the insertion of 
any clause in tenders, bills of quantities, or othor oon- 
tract documenta which provides for payment to be 
made to him by the Contractor, whatever may be the 
consideration, unless with the full knowledge and 
approval of his client. 

21. An Architect does not accept any discount, gift, 
or business commission from contractors and trades- 


men, whether capers’ upon his works or not. 


22. Unless specially so requested by his clients, 
he does not undertake the payment of contractors. 


23. Should an Architect have occasion to reprove 
& contractor or foreman, he does so in such a way aa 
not to impair their authority with the operatives, 


INCREASE OF ENTRANCE FEES AND SUB- 
SCRIPTIONS: PRIVY COUNCIL'S SANCTION. 
Ar THe Counc, Coammen, Warregant, 
the 2lat day of June, 1920. 

By the Lords of His Majesty's Most Honourable 
Privy Council. 

Wuereas the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects did, in accordance with the provisions of the 
33rd Article of the Charter of Incorporation of the 
said Institute, by Resolution passed at a Special 
General Meeting of the said Institute held on the 1th 
day of May, 1920, and confirmed at a subsequent 
Special General Meeting of the said Institute held onl 
the 7th day of June, 1920, resolve :-— 

_ “ That in order to provide funda to meet the 
increase in expenditure due to the general ad- 
vance in prices an addition of one guinea be 
made to dll entrance fees and subscriptions of 
Members and contributions of Licentiates, and 
that the necessary steps be taken to obtain the 
sanction of the Privy Council to stich revision of 
Bye-law 17 a4 is required to give effect to this 
Resolution.” 

And whereas by the said 33rd Article it is provided 
that no Bye-laws shall be of any force or validity 
Whatever tinless and until they have been approved 
by Peat Lords of the Council. | 

id whereas a revised Bye-law in substitution for 
Bye-law 17 has been submitted to the Londs of the 
Council. 

Now, Tannerons, Their Lordships, having taken 

the said revised Bye-law (a copy whereof is here- 


MODEL FORM 


unto annexed) into consideration, 


are pleased to 
allow the same. 


Aumenic FirzRoy, 


REVISED BYE-LAW REFERRED TO IN THE FORE- 
COING ORDER OF COUNCIL, 
Bye-law 17, 

The amounts of entrance fees and subscriptions shall 
be from time to time determined by Resolution of the 
Royal Institute, 

(a) The entrance fee ofeach Fellow shall not erceed six 
guineas, nor hia annual subscription five guineas. 
In the case of a Fellow elected from the Class of 
Associates, his entrance fee shall not exceed three 
guineas, Provided always that the Council may 
during their pleasure dispense tnuth the payment 
of an entrance fee in the case of Non-Metro- 
The entrance fee ofeach Associate shall not exceed 
Jour quineas, nor hia annual subscription three 
qutneds. : 

‘(c) The entrance fee of each Honorary Associate shall 
be at least three quineaa, nse seeadossiud done 
printed to the Library fund, and dig annual sub- 
seripion shall be three quineas, 

(d) A Lacentiate shall pay an annual contribution of 
two quineas and for thia shall be entitled (1) to 
receive the Journal and Kalendar of the Royal 
Institute ; (2) to use the Institute premises, aub- 
ject to any regulations or restrictions that the 
Council may make from time to Nme, 


(b) 


PROCEEDINGS OF TILE COUNCTI. 
Monday, 5th July, 1930. 

Mopen Prec House Comretmtiox.—The Presi- 

dent announced that the Court of the Brewers’ Com- 

any had presented to the Royal Institute a sum of 
£500 to be devoted to the payment of premiums in 4 
competition for the design of a Model Public House. 
The President has consented to act as Hon, Assessor. 

Tue Boanv or Arcarrecrveat Envcatiox.—The 
Council have approved of the formation of a Com- 
mittee of the Board, confined to teachers, for the 
consideration of internal school subjects, 

EXEMPTION FROM THE Finan ExaMixatiox.—On 
the recommendation of the Board, the Council have 
granted exemption from the Final Examination (sub- 
ject to the limitations and conditions previously 
announced) to the successful studenta who have taken 
a five years’ Diploma or Degree course at the Archi- 
tectural Asgomation, London, and the School of 
Architecture, Liverpool University. 

Tue Preuomxany Exasmatrion.—The Council 
have approved of the holding of Entrance Examina- 
tions in Drawing and Geometry at the “ Recognised 
Schools and will accept 4 pass in these Examina- 
tions as exempting from the Preliminary Examination 
of the R.LB.A. 


OF CONTRACT 4°25 
Tut IsxtTenwentate Examixation.—Exemption 
from the Intermediate Examination is to be limited to 
students of “ Recognised Schools” who have pas 
through a: full time three years’ course. Written 
examinations in the History of Architecture and in 
Building Construction are to be part of the courme in 
all “ Recognised Schools" for exemption from the 
Intermediate Examination. ; 

AxsvaL Exarerrions oF S8cno0on Desiax Work.— 
All schools “ recognised " for exemption from the In- 
termediate ond Final Examinations are to submit 
annually for exhibition at the R.1.B.A. (a) four 
designs (one ahowing construction) from each of the 
students who are passed by the achool for the Fimal 
Examination in the previous Session, and (hb) one 
design from each of the students passed for the Inter- 
mediate Examination, | 

GoversMext Resrricrioss ox Bur.oise.—The 
Stoppage of Building Committe is pursumy va en- 
quiry into the effecta of the recent restrictions on 
buil and, with the approval of the Council, is 
inviting kindred societies and the representatives of 
business interests affected to appoint members to 
serve on the Committee with a view to organising 4 
public protest against the restrictive legislation which 
is hampering the industry. 

THe Orrawa Goverxuext Boruoines Comreri- 
TION.—The Council decided to brief counsel to appear 
at Ottawa in the action brought against the Canadian 
Government by the competitors in the first competi- 
tion held in 1914. 

InchEaAse.or EXTRANCE FEES AND SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
—The Council received an intimation that the Privy 
Council had sanctioned the amendment of the bye- 
laws to permit an increase in entrance fees and sub- 
scriptions. 

Westuixster Anney Fuxp.—The Council yoted a 
contribution of 100 guineas to the fund for the repair 
of Westminster Abbey, 


The Council, on the recommendation of the Bound 
of Architectural Education, have passed the following 
resolution = That no Professor or Master of a * Recog- 
nised "' School should be debarred from general 


practice. 


The R.1.B.A. Model Form of Contract. 

The Form of Agreement and Schedule of Conditions 
for Building Contracts, which with some slight modifi- 
cation has been in use since 1905, has been revised by 
a Committee of the Institute with the assistance of 
their logal advisers, and the revised document, entitled 
“Model Form of Agreement aml Schedule of Con- 
ditions for Building Contracts,” is now published and 
on sale at the Institute at the price of 1s. 6d. per copy. 
This revision has been drawn up to meet modern con- 
ditions and as a model to be submitted to the client's 
solicitors. The form will be known by its short title, 
“The Model Form of Contract.” 
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STATE-AIDED HOUSING SCHEMES: REVISED 
SCALES OF ARCHITECTS’ AND QUANTITY 
SURVEYORS’ FEES. 

As @ result of lengthy negotiations between rmepre- 
sentatives of the Ministry of Health, the Ministry of 
Agriculture and Fisheries, the Scottish Board of 
Health, the Royal Institute of British Architects, the 
Instrtute of Scottish Architects, and the Society of 
Architects a revised scale of charges for Housing 
sthemes has now been agreed upon and issued. The 
final negotiations on behalf of the architectural bodies 
were conducted by Mr. J. 8. Gibson [F.] and Sir 
Charles Ruthen [/.], Vice-President of the Sociaty of 
Architects. The following letters, exchanged be- 
tween Mr. E. R. Forber, acting for the Ministry of 
Health, and Sir Charles Ruthen, acting for the arehi- 
tectural bodies, explain the final stage of the negotia- 
tions and contain important qualifying provisions 
agree to by both parties -— 

Misiitry of Hectth, 220d July 1090, 

Desk Stn Cuagces Rorwex.—With reference to the 
conference you had this morning with the Accountant- 
Goneral and myself regarding the point reserved in the 
Memorandum as to Architects’ fees, we agreed as follows : 

1, Where it is proposed by a Local Authority or Public 
Utility Society to employ « single architect for over 250 
houses the Ministry are to be consulted before any arrange- 
ee semaine ene wie 

| Oo OU) housed the Ministry will agree that the 
oi ie sai stands will apply. - ar aa 

3. For sthemes containing more than 500 houses the 
Mimatry will consider each case on its merits, but before 
giving a decision they will consult the Royal Institute of 
British Architects and the Society af Architects. 

I shall be gind to hear that you agree that this correctly 
represents the conclusions at which we arrived Youra 
sincerely, E. B. Forse 


Hf. Mf. Office of Works, Weatmiaater, 8, 11. 
24th July 1020, 

Deas Mr. Fonnen,—1 have your letter of the Sind inst, 
nnd agres that the points reserved in the Memorandum as 
to Architect’ fees were settled at the conference T had at 
the Ministry with yourself and the Accountant-General on 
the morming of the 22nd inst. in the manner set out in 
detail in your letter, that is to sav :— 

l. Where it is proposed by a Local Authority or Publio 
Utility Society to employ @ single architect for over 350 
houses the Ministry aro to be consulted before any arrange- 
mene ne to fees are male, 

} Up to 200 houses the Ministry will agree that the 
scale aa it stands will apply. a4 

3. For schemes contaming more thin 500 houses the 
Ministry will consider each case on ite merita, but before 
giving « decision they will consult the Royal Institute of 
Hritieh Architects and the Society of Architeota. 

Tt is, of course, agreed that the term “ singlo architect ™ 
éhall mean o single architect or firm of architects, and that 
the seale as published stands for any namber of houses, 
where more than ono architect or firm of architects is 
employee. | 

Mr, James 8. Gibson, FLB.TBLA., concurs in this agree- 
ment, and Tam pleased to know that this very difficult 
nmiatter has boon 40 amicably settled, 

I have communicated the above settlement to the 
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Secretary of the Royal Institute and the Secretary of the 
Society of Architects.—I am, yours sincerely, 
_E. R. Forber, Esq., Coances T. Rivrien, 


General Honsing Memorandum No. 31, dated from 
the Ministry of Health Sth July 1920 :— 


Fees payable to Ar 
connection 


REVISED SCALES AND CONDITIONS. 

The Minister of Health has had ander consideration the 
question of the frees payable to Architects and Quantity 
Surveyors in private practice for professional work in ccon- 
nection with State-sided housing echomes, and haa decided 
that the scales of fees and the arrangements laid down in 

soneral Housing Memorandum No. 4, issued in September, 
L019, ehall be revised in certain respects, The revised 
atales are set out below, and have been framed on the 
assumption that properly sears mombera of the reapea 
tive professions will be employed. . 

No charge will be allowed in the Honing Assisted 
Scheme Accounts in reapect of the preparation of echemes 
which are not approved by the Ministry of Health, 

‘Tho revised scales of fees and conditions are to apply to 
ill State-aided housmg achemes where a contract jar the 
constructional work haa not been let at the date of thia 
memorand 1m. 

The «cales will apply to every scheme, although two oF 
more architects nay be employed, In any case, however, 
of aacheme for over 250 houses in which tho focal authorit: 
or public utility society proposes to employ a single archi- 
tect or firm of architects, the Ministry should be consulted 
before any arrangements as to fees are mace, 

Saveinexceptional ciroumstances, itis not desirable that 
any one architect or firm of architonts should be entrusted 
with more than 20 hotsee in any one scheme. 

The scales of fees cover the ordinary Variations in type of 
hove and such mivtificationg aa are made to avotd 
monotony in appearance, and are intended to inelode all 
neoeseiry duties of an architect and surveyor incidental to 
the tarrying out of the work, including such duties as are 
involved in complying with the requirements of the 
Ministry af Health, 

The conditions of engagements of architects and sur: 
veyors shall be those which are customary in the respective 
professions ; forexample, generally, eoch as the conditions 

reseribed by The Royal Institute of British Architects and 


The Soviety of Architects, in the case of the engagement of 


architects, 
REVISED SCALES OF FEES, 
I. —ARCHITECTs. es 
A.—Preparation of Lay-out Plana, 
For the preparation of a plan or scheme from existing 
maps, thowlng roads, builders’ plote and buildings in block, 
oluding :— 
(1) Conferences with local authorities and thoir officials; 
(2) Surveying, levelling. and preparation of eontour 
plan ; 
(3) Lay-out plan (where necessary) to 1/2,500 scale : 
(4) Detailed lay-cut plan or plans to 1/500 eeales but 
exclusive of the preparation of detailed plans of 


buildings :— 
For 25 houses = ois  £ per home , 
For a further 75 honsesa .. ~. 10a 


For the remainder |. ve os fim ed, i 

In cases whore the number of houses has not been doter- 
mined, the foes shall be based on an average of 10 houses 
per ere, | 

Where » fully contoured plan of the site in provided 
the local authority, a deduction shall be sade its medi 
thereof, from tho fees above atated, of £1 per acre 


_ B—Roads and Sewers, ; | 
For preparing working drawings, specifications and 
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quantities for roads and sewers in accordance with the lay- 
out plons prepared under Section A, advising on the came 
and on the preparation of contract, furnishing to the con- 
tractor ane copy of the drawings, specifications and quanti- 
ties, peneral supervision, jseuing certificates, measuring up, 
posing and ocrtifying the accounts <— | 

For 25 houses = =s .. £2 per house 

For i farther 75 ‘home + '. £1 | pe 

For the remainiler .. “1, -- die . 


C—Cotlages and Flats, 

For taking instructions, preparing sketch designs, 
making approximate estimate of cost, preparing drawings 
and apecitications, obtaining tenders, advising on tenders 
and on preparation of contract, selecting and instructing 
consultants, furnishing to the Contractor one copy of the 
drawings and specifications, and auch other details as are 
necessury for the proper carrying out of the works, general 
supervision, issuing certificates for payments, and passing 
and certifying accounts :— : | 

(a) For cra er comprising any number of houscs up 

ta. rt 


o per cent. upen 12 cottages or Hate. 
2 » eforthor @ qottages or flats, 


= = 
; Li at bd ua =e i 
(Lb) Forschemes comprising P41 to M0 hows :— 
5 per cent. upon 12 cottages or Hats. 
: + |, further &) cottages or fate. 
i re aa a+ 178 a ab 
Upon ofurthor 250 cottages or fate, the percentage 
stated in /a) less 7 per cent. 
(¢) For schemes comprizing 501 to 740 houses :— 
f percent, upon 12.cottages or ints. 
-# Sore .. afurther 60 cottages or fata, 
ra re a 175 ire re 
Upon 250 to 500 cottages or Hata, the percentages 
stated in (a) leas 7) por cent, 
Upon S41 te THO entiages or fate, the percentages 
atated in (a) lees 15 per tent, 
id) Forschemes comprising 751 to 1,000 houses >— 
6 per cent. apon | 2 cottages or flats, 
a a further G0 cottages or flats. 
U 


Lad La 
af F 1 . its os 
pon 251 to BO) cottages or flats, the perewntages 
—atated in (a) less 7) por cent 
Upon 601 to 75) cottages or flats, the percentages 
etated in (a) lesa 15 per cent. 
Upen 741 to 1,000 cottages or fats, the percentages 
stated in (a) lesa 2) per cent. 
fe) Forschomes comprising over 1,000 houses :— 


5 per cent. upon 12 cottages or flata. 
| io , afarthor 60 cottages or flats, 


ie er vn o 78 a 7" 

Upon 251 to 00 cottages or Nate, the percontages 
stated in (a) loss 7) per cent 

Upon 501 to 750 cottages or Dati, the percentages 
stated in (a) loss 15 per cont, 

Upon 751 to 1,01) cottages or flats, the pereontages 
stated in (a) lee 20 per cent. 

vee the remainder, the percentages stated in (a) 
lors 25 per cent. . 


Limitation of Amounts upon which Pull Seale Peew prey he 
. churge dt. 
The maximum amounts upon which full soalo fees in 
reapeot of cottages or [ate may be charged are ae follows :— 
Type of Cottage or Fiat. Maximum amount. 
A2,—Non-partour with 2 bedrooms ~~ £7h0 
AS.—Non-parlour with 7 bedrooms + 850 
B3,—Parlour with 3 bedrooms = -- a BO 
B4.—Pariour with 4 belrooma .. a Dt 
Where the actual cast oxceeda the above maximum 
amounta, the feces payable on the excess above the maxi- 
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niim shall not exceed one-third of the ordinary scale fees 
applicable in the particular case. 

‘nn all cases comprising one echeme, but where the housed 
are situated on different and distinct sites some distance 
anart and requiring separate supervision, the architect muy 
charge in addition to the fees set out ahove, and subject to 
the limitation of the amounts on which full scale fees may 
be charged, one-half por cent, on the cost of each house 
erected on any stich sites containing not more than 12 
houses. 

Method o/ Coleulating Fres. 

For the purpose of arriving at the comt upon which the 
feea are to be calculated, the average cost of the houses 
aver the whole echemeia to be taken. -In determining the 
avernge, the cost to be taken inte seeount in respect of any 
particular type of cottage or flat ghall not exceed the maxi- 
mum amount for that type stated above o ne one-third of 
any amount by which the co#t may exces that maximum. 

1.—QttarriryY SCUTETORS. 

(a) For tho preparation of bills of quantities in respect 
of cach separate site or whemoe, the charge to be based upon. 
the amount of the sceepted tender, or, where no tender is 
accepted, apon the estimated coat of the work, subject in 
either case to the limitation hereinafter mentioned -— 

2 percent, upon 14 cottages or flats. 
I a further GU cottages or Hate. 


av ae Ea EEL ee 7” 

Pe Menelbder 
Site und drainage work to be regarded as appurtenances 

of the buildings. 
Limitation of Amounts wpon which Full Scale Fees may fat 
charged, 

The maximum amounts upon whieh full scale fors in 
reapect of cottages or flate may be charged are as follows :— 


Type of Cottage or Flwt Maximum amount 
Az —Kon-parlour with 2 bedrooms .. £70 
AS,—Non- parlour with 3 bedrooms .- 8h) 
B3,—Parlour with 3 bedrooms -. .» Oca 
HA.— Parlour with 4 bedrooms .- 14060 


Whero the actual cost exeecds the above maximum 
amounts, the foes payablo on the excess above the inaxi- 
roum shall not exceed one-third of the ordinary acale fonw 
applicable in the particular care. 

Method of Culculnting Fre, 

For the purpose of arriving at the cost upon which the 
fees are to be calculated, the average cost of the houses over 
the whole scheme ia to be taken. In determining the 
average, the cost to bo taken into account in respect of any 
particular type of cottage or flat shall not exceed the mazi- 
mom amount for that type atated above Hus one-third of 
any amount by which the coat may. exceed that Maxim GT. 

n the ease of uny echome for more than 2,000 housee 
where « single surveyor es firm of surveyors) ja omploved, 
the local authority or public utility society carrying out the 
scheme should make a special agreement as to feea with the 
surveyor, subject to the approval of the Minister of Health. 

(b) 2 per cont. in foes of aiministrative blocks and 
other unit (non-topeat) buildings such as laundries, repair 
workahapea, ete, 

ic} For alterations to and conversion of old buildings :— 

21 per cent. where the accepted tender or the esti- 
mated coat does not excend £5,100, 

® pur cent, where the accepted tender or the esti 
mated cost exceeds £5,10M), 

(d@) Measuring and making up account of variationa con- 
eequent upon alterations ge Pa as including foundations: — 

1} per cent. upon grogs amount of additions. 
1 - cs nial One, 
(ec) Adjusting contract price consequent upon changes itt 
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cout of labour and checking anid considering claims in 
fcapect thereof :— . | 
1} percent. upon the net amount of additions. 

if) Adjusting contract price consequent upon changes in 
coat of materials and shocking and considering claims in 
reapect thereat :— 

‘here this work is done by the surveyor, a special feo is 
to be arranged, not to exceed i per cent, in respect of the 
first 100 houses upon the grossa gost of the materials dealt 
with, and } per cent. in ri he of any nomber of houses 
beyond the frst 100 upon the gross cost of the materials 
dealt with, In the event of any difference as to the 
atnount to be charged for this work, the difference la to be 
he by the Minister of Health, whose decision ahiall 
be fin 

(gv) Por pricing out Bills of Qnantitics, a apocial fee ia to 
be arranged, an in the event of any difference as to the 
amount to be charged for this work, the difference is to be 
bee by the Minister of Hinalth, whoar decision ahall 
be final, 

The above scales of foes for Quantity Surveyors do not 
cover the making of calculations ansl paration of state- 
mente for the purpose of isauing certificates, and are ex- 
vlosive of al) di bursements in respect of printing, litho- 
graphy, and other out-of-pocket expenses. 


THE UNIFICATION COMMITTEE. 
Minutes of the Mocting held Tuesday, 20th July, 1920, 


Presetit : 
Mr. John W, Saba eae President R.1.8.A,, in the Chair. 
Past Presmpexts [1 fA. 
Sir Aston Webh, R.A. K.C.V.0., 0.8. 
Sir Reginald Blomfield, R.A, Lite D, 
REPRESENTATIVES OF THE R.L RA. 

Fellows: Sir Banister Fletcher, Mr. A. W. 5. Crise, 
Mr. Arthur Keen, Mr, FE. Stanley Hall, Major 
Harry Barnes, M,P. 

Alarocinieg: Mr. Horace Cubitt, Mr. Herbert A. 
Welch, Mr. K. Gammell, Mr. W. ER. Davidge, Mr 
Dighy L, Solomon, Mr. G. Leonard Elkingtdn, 
ir. PS W. Habburdl. 

Evcentiates: Mr. H. Aseroft, Mr. H. F. Bird, Mr. 
A. J. Penty, Mr. Francis F. Taylor, Mir. J. £. 
Yerbury, 

REPRESENTATIVES oF 
Usirep Kincpom, | | 

Bristol Soc. of Architects ;—Mp, G. 0. Lawrence fal. 

Devon and Exeter Architectural Society :—Mr. 
Lewis Tonar ficentiate|. 

Dunes Institute of Architeots:—Mr, AL (3. Helton. 

Edinburgh Architectural Associating —Mr. WT: 
Oldrinve (F1 

Wm. &, 


‘Glasgow Institute of Architects :—Mr, 
Whitie [Fo | 
Hatmpehire and Isle of Wight Association of Archi- 
tecty :—Mr, J. B. Healing [ 4. } 
Leeds and West Yorkshire Architectural Society :— 
Mr. W. Carby Hall [F.], 
Leicester and Leicestershire Society of Architects —- 
Mr. A. H. Hind |. 
Liverpool Architectural Society ;—Mr. T. Taliesin 
Manchester Society of Architects ;—Mr. A. W. 
Hennings |. |. 
Northern Architectural Association -—Mr. €. §. 
Errington [F.}, | 
Sheffield, South ‘orkshire and District Architeotoural 
Socirty :—Mr. C. B. Flookton | F.). 
“A full report of tbe Debate will bo @.ven ip the Anguat nim ber 
Of tn Jocnxat., 
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South Wales Institute of Architects :— Mfr. 
Jones [A], 

REPRESENTATIVE OF THE ALLIED Socreties ow Tue 
Dowrstoxs, —Australin 7—Major H.C. Corlette, 
ORE, RBG TF), 

THE ARCHITE(CTTRAL Assoc LATION 
(Lox pos ).—Mr. Maurice E. Webb, D800, MG. fF]. 

RErAesENTATIVES OF THE SUCrETY oF ARCHITECTS.— 

Mr. Edwin J. Sadgrove [F.j, Sir Charles T. Ruthen, 
OBE. [F.), Mr AL Burnett Brown, Mr, George H. 
Faine, Mr. Noel D, Sheffield, Mr. Edwin J. Partridge, 
Ate. C. MoArthur Batler, | 

REPRESENTATIVE OF THE ARCHITECTS” axp Sceverons® 
ASSisTAsTs’ PRoresstoxan Uxiox.—Mr. BR. G. 
Llewellyn: Evans. 

REPRESENTATIVE OF THE Orrictal Ancurtiers’ Assocta, 
TiOs.—Mr. Sydney Perks, FLSA, [FL 

REPRESENTATIVE oF the Utsten Soctery op ARCHITECTS. 

wii, N. Fitesimons | F-]. | 

REPRESENTATIVES OF ARCHITECTS USATTACHED To ANY 
Proressioxan Ongasmation.—Mr, f, E, Marshall 
(Liverpool), and Mr, A. H. M coring Aldridgs ( Rourne- 
mcnt hy) 

fan MacAlister, Secretary RAL BAL 

Appointment of Vice-Chairman.—On the motion of 
Sadgrove, President of the Society of Architects, be 
appointed Vice-(hainnan. 

Appointment of Hon, Seeretary—On the motion of Mr, 
Maurice E. Webb, it was Resoiven—That Mr. Arthur 
Keen, Hon, Secretary R.LB.A., be appointed Hon. Seocre- 
tary of the Committee. 

Appointment of Sub-Commities —On the motion of Mr. 


lror 


‘Sydney Perks, it was unanimously RESOLVED—That the 


following members 
Committee :— 
The Chairman, 
The Vice-Chairman, 
The Hon, Secretary. 
Sir Banister Pletcher LF.t 
Mr. James §, Gibson [ F.). 
Major Harry Barnes, AL. P, [F.} 


Mr. Herbert A. Welch [4.}. 

Mr. Horace Cubitt [A,] 

Mr. G, Leonard Elkington | A, }. 

Mr. J. E. Yerbury [Lire ntiate}, 

Sir Charles Ruthen [F.].) Wr | | 

Mr. Noel Sheffield,  repemmonting: the Society 

Mr. ©. McArthur Buller. } of Architoote. 

Mr. Maurice EL Webb PF representing the Archi. 
tectural Assoriation. 

Mr. W. E. Riley (F.}, representing the Official Arohi- 
tects’ Association, 

Mr. E.G. Linwellyn-Evans, ropresenting Architects’ 

ae herine aes i a tants’ Professional Union, 
r. W. B. Whitie [F.}, fopresenting the Institure of 

_ Seottish Architeots. “ : 

Mr. H. T. Buckland CF.) representing the Allied 
Socinties, . | 
fr GO. EL Marshall, representing the Unattached 
Architerts, 

The Work of the Committee-—The Chairman then out- 
fined the work thut lay before the Committoe, and stay. 
gested that the Sub-Committee be instructed ¢o prepare 
alternative schomes af Nnification for consideration. After 
some discussion it was finally REsoLvien, on the motion of 
Major Harry Barnes, MP... seconded by Major H. (. Cor. 
lotte, by o unanimous vote, that it be an instruction to the 


be appointed to serve on the Sub. 


representia 
ihe RIBS 


Sub-Committee to deft and submit to the Grand Com. 


mittee alternative proposals for unificatioa bau 
spectively on absorption and federn tion, on based’ “rp. 


TEMPLE MOORE. 

Terie Lusmieron Moore, elder son of the late 
Major-General G. F. Moore, was always delicate from 
his childhood upwards, In his early boyhood he 
determined to become an artist, and so zealously did 
he pursue the idea that by the time he had reached 
the early teens he had made « sufficient number of 
sketches, mostly in water colours, to cover the walls 
of his house. Eventually, however, he decided to 
become an architect, and was articled to my father, 
the late George Gilbert Scott. 

During his pupilage, and the early days following it, 
he was & most enthusiastic and hardworking student 
of ancient work, of which he acquired an exhaustive 
knowledge both in Great Britain and on the Continent. 
At the same time he made an enormous number of 
measured drawings. These drawings were almost 
invariably done in his characteristic style, on 14 in. 
by 10 in. sketching blocks, using a small tee and set 
squares and a two-foct rule, A scale-rule he never 
used at any time in his life—no matter to what scale 
he was drawing. He usually finished these drawings 
in colours, and three such drawings per diem was the 
rate at which he made them. He always drew with 
his left hand, but he might be said to have been ambi- 
dextrous, for he-wrote with his tight hand. But he had 
no opinion of his own Grsugh sens eetip, and used to 
say that he thought he could design, but he certainly 
could not draw. However, in spite of this fancied 
disshility, he would make large and important per- 
spective drawings without any geometrical “ setting 
up’ whatever, and they always looked correct. 

Temple Moore’s ability for solving constructional 
difficulties was quite remarkable, and his resourceful- 
nese was not less so. If an unforeseen difficulty arose 
in the carrying out of the work, or a suggustion was 
mide that some part or arrangement he had proposed 
was not satisfactory, he would readily propose not one, 
but many, alternatives. 

Another characteristic ability was that of being 
able to judge the dimensions of an existing building, 
and the sizes of its parta and scantlings. When called 
in to advise on new or restoration work to a building, 
he would make complete sketch plans, sections and 
details of the existing work, figarmg in dimensions of 
heights and sizes, without any measuring to speak of ; 
and when, later, his work was checked by measure- 
ment, it was found to be surprisingly accurate. 

In spite of his mos. conservative character and 
intense love and reverence for ancient work, he was 
anxious not merely to continue on the same lines as 
his immediate predecessors of the Bodley School, but 
to carry on still further the development of the revived 
Gothic style, Hoe himself always fancied that he 
failed to make the advance he strove for; but that he 
was unjust to himself in this respect will be readily 
admitted by all who know his work well. St. Peter's, 
Barnsley, and a host of smaller churches readily oceur 
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to one; in fact, it is difficult to think of any that are 
not very distinctively Temple Moore's. 

No man that [ever knew was so wholly absorbed by 
and devoted to his art as Temple Moore. So absent- 
minded did this make him that he has been known to 
leave clients’ houses without recollecting to take leave 
of them. 

An extremely shy man, he always worked: at his. 
home at Hampstead, and was probably not known, 
even by sight, to very many of his admirers. As an 
instance of his shyness, [ remember a little incident 
that oceurred while I was articled to him. I was 
working at home in my spare time on the Liverpool 
Cathedral competition drawings, and in consequence 
was often late in arriving at the office, and early in 
leaving. Temple Moore endured my irregular hours 
for weeks before venturing on a reprimand, and when 
he finally summoned up his courage to remind me that 
office hours were from 10 to 5, he did so, not verbally, 
but by sending mée a post card to that effect! 

Unfortunately for him, he had no hobby of any kind 
outside his work. Under the persuasion of his friends 
he tried several during his early manhood, but nothing 
of the sort appealed to him or in the least interested 
him, and he never followed them up.. He had a. 
wonderful memory—not only for the details of his 
work, but also for general facts, dates, and names. He 
would readily recall, for instance, the names of fore- 
men and even principal workmen and others with 
whom he had been in contact on his many works years 
before. ' 

Among the many works he earried out during his 
40 years of busy practice it is difficult to point to out- 
standing examples, for the level is so uniformly high, 
and they all show the distinctiveness of his genius. 

The versatility alone shown in his works, when 
considered in a group, makes it impossible to say that. 
such or such are the greatest of them; but, generally 
speaking, his cheaper churches possess his own 
personal touch to a far greater extent than his more 
costly work, and I feel that in these strong, ier) and 
original buildings is found the true Temple Moore. 
Emphatically he has left the impress of his genius. 
upon modern ecclesiastical architecture, 


G. Gupert Scorr (F.). 





Mr. Lestre Moore [F.] writes :— 

Mr. Temple Moore was o great believer in tho 
Catholic Faith and tradition of the Church, travelling 
much in France, Italy and the British Isles, and making 
hundreds of sketches of medivoval churches. He was 


a man who lived for his profession ; eiptei he and 
measuring old work were his recreations; he had been 


known to tramp many miles tO Visit some ancient 
church to study special features. Gifted with a pro- 
digious memory, he would quote measurements and 
details of various parts of churches with accuracy that 
he had not seen for many years. 

His sympathetic knowledge of the past found full. 





scope in the preservation of an ancient building, in 
which he especially excelled ; it was wonderful how he 
would keep the correct feeling, and seemed to be able 
to inspire those working with him and for him with 
the medieval spirit, Amongst the most interesting 
examples of such work areSt. William's College, York, 
and Yaxley Church, Hunts. = ty 

Of the most beautiful characteristic examples of his 
original work may be mentioned St. Wilfred’s Church, 
Harrogate, the Pusey House, Oxford, St. Peter's 
Chorch, Barnsley, St, Mary's, Sledmere, and a hundred 
other new churches and additions which will remain a 
lasting “nemorial of his greatness. He was elected a 
Fellow of the Institute in 1905, and in recent years he 
was assisted by his son, Richard Temple Moore 
(drowned in s.s. “* Leinster”), and his partner, Mr. 
Leslie Moore [F.|, by whom he wished the honoured 
tradition of his practice to be carried an. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
iD, 5, Sames's Steet, Sheffield: 2nd July, 1920. 
To the Editor, Jounxat R.LB.A.— _ 

Sin,—I have not had the good fortune to see 
Mme.de |"Hopital’s work on Westminster Cathedral and 
is Architect, reviewed by Mr. H, H, Statham in the 
current number of the Jovmxan, | 

The latter is in error in stating that Bentley's letter, 
quoted by him at the foot of page 397, was addressed 
to Professor Lethaby, The lutter in question is one of 

a long series written to my late father, and it is before 
meas I write, It bears the date, 13th January, 1902, 

May I also express my surprise at the appearance in 

the pages of the Jovnxas of such a remark as that 


contained in the concluding sentence of this review 1— 


Yours faithfully, | 
CHarLes M. Haprreny [F.], 


*," It is correct that Bentley's letter was in fact 
written to Mr. Hadfield. "The reviewer of the book 
writes that the mistake arose from Professor Letha by's 
nhume occurring in the line immediately above the 
quotation in the book.—Ep. 





R.1.B.A. Record of Honour. 
Tracy, Beaxarp Davin, Captain R.G.A., Associate. 
Wounded 6th September, 1918, and awanled the 
Military Cross ((razette, 3rd June, 1919). 
Dorst, Averty, Captain R.E., Licentiate. Mentioned 
in Dispatches July, 19/9, 


Award of the Donaldson Silver Medal. 
On the recommendation of Professor A. EK. Richardeon 
[¥.], the Donaldson Silver Medal, provided out of funcds 
held in trust hy the [natitute, has bern awarded to Mr. Rc 
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CHRONICLE. 
FLI.B.A. Reception and Garden Party in Honour of 
ex-Service Members, - 


The Reception and Garden Party held by the Presi- 
dent and Council of the Institute ut the Zoological 
Gardens on Tuesday, 29th June, in honour of the 
return to civil life of the large numbers of Mem bers, 
Licentistes and Students of the Institute who served 
in the Army or Navy during the Great War was a 
highly stecessful and most pleasurable function. The 
weather, which early in the day seemed a little un- 
promising, turned out later all that could be desired 
for such a gathering and such an oceasion, With the 
summer heat tempered by cool, refreshing breezes, it 
was under the most agreeable conditiona that the 
uests could sit or stroll about in the brilliant sun- 
shine, meeting their friendé and listening to the 
excellent music performed by the band of the [nah 
Guards. The attractions outside the enclosure were 
also not to be denied, and the opportunity of hunting 
up old acquaintances and forming new ones among 
the regular denizens of the Gardens was largely taken 
advantage of, The company numbered little short of 
a thonsand persona pathered from all parts of the 
country, the chief centres being well represented. The 
quests of the day, the ex-Service men. it was gratifying 
fo note, were in considerable force. and a few wor 
their uniforms: The President. supported by the 
Vice-Presidents and Hon. Secretary, received the 
goeate in the Zoological Society's fine Library, the ex- 
Service men being announced by the rank they had 
held in the Services. Refreshments were served ut 
tables under an extensive TArques, open at the sides, 
which was sct upon the Great Lawn, specially reserved 
for members and guests, Plins of the Gardens were 
provided to facilitate perambulation. Among those 
present may be mentioned Sir Aston Webb, P.R.A., 
and Lady Webb, Sir David Murray, R.A., Sir Edwin 
Lutyens, B.A, Sir John Burnet, R.S.A., Sir Henry 
Tanner, Sir Frederick Kenyon, Sir Francis Fox, Sir 
Charles Woalstock, Sir Israel Gollancs, Sir Cooper 
Perry, Major Barnes, M.P., and Mrs. Barnes, the 
Presidents of representative learned, artistic and pro- 
fessional institutions, the Mayors of important London 
boroughs, the Masters and Wardens of several of the 
#reat City Companies, ete. 


DINNER TO MR, CASS GILBERT 


Dinner to Mr. Cass Gilbert. 

Mr. Cass Gilbert [Hon. Corr. M.], the eminent 
American architect, and President of the American 
Institute of Arts and Letters, who has just concluded 
a short visit to this country, was entertamed to 
dinner by the Institute Council Dinner Club at the 
Café Royal, on the 19th inst. The President, Mr. 
John W. Simpson, was in the chair, having on his 
right Mrs. Cass Gilbert, Sir John Burnet, R.8.A., 
Lady Lawrence Weaver, Sir Reginald Blomfield, R.A., 
and Mr. Paul Waterhouse, and on his left Mr. Cuss 
Gilbert, Lady Burnet, Sir Lawrence Weaver, Sir 
Banister and Lady Fletcher and Dr. R. Tait McKenzie. 
The company included also Professor Gerald Moira, 
Mr. John Slater, Mr. A. W. 8. Cross, Mr. and Mrs. 
George Hubbard, Mr. W. E.. Riley and Miss Riley, 
Mr, and Mrs. Arthur Keen, Mr. Lewis Solomon, Mr. 
and Mrs. Digby Solomon, Mr. D. Barclay Niven, Mr. 
and Mrs. Vincent Harris, Mr. Maurice B. Adams, Mr. 
Max Clarke, Mr. Wm. Woodward, Mr. C.5. Errington, 
Mr. T. Taliesin Rees, Mr. T. Geofiry Lucas, Mr. Andrew 
N. Prentice, Mr. W. R. Davidge, Mr. Septimus War- 
wick, Mr. and Mrs. Maurice Webb, Mr. Stanley Hamp, 
Mr. and Mrs. Curtis Green, Mr. W. B. Whitie, Mr, 
HT. Kibblewhite, Mr. W. T. Plume, Mr. H. W. Wills, 
Major and Mrs, Maxwell Ayrton, Mr. W. G. Newton, 
Mr. and Mrs. Ian MacAlister. 

The President, in proposing the health of the guest 
of the evening, said that they welcomed him not only 
as a great master of the profession, but as a repre- 
sentative of a great Ally, and in view of the impor- 
tance of a complete accord between America, France 
and England, the more we saw of one another the 
butter. Perhaps we trusted too much to the fact that 
Aniericans anc ourselves apoke the same tongue, but 
in any case there was one great desire in the minds of 
our people, viz., to secure, above all trade conditions 
or signed agreements, a aolid lasting basis of mutual 
goodwill based on frankness-and honesty of converss- 
tion, Politics and commercial interests, even sports, 
were a loose and unsafe bond ; the one broad, pro- 
minent contact point between civilised nations was 
Art. and it was to be hoped that this visit of Mr, 
Gilbert's would form another step towards a closer 
intimacy between the two woples, which would only 
come from personal knowledge, respect and friendship. 

Mr. Gilbert, in responding, said that he came first 
to London as a boy fot years ago, with m desire to 
enter an English architect's office. The times were 
du!l, and there was no opportunity. He well remem- 
bered, however, having a letter of introduction to 
that wreat architect, Alfred Waterhouse, whom he 
visited several times. John L. Pearson, who waa then 
building Troro Cathedral, he also met, and Phene 
Spiers, who showed him how he should really draw a 
Gothic arch. He remembered, too, George Edmund 
Street. then building the Law Courts. This first visit 
of his seemed a very long time ago, but it was all as 
fresh os ever in his memory. Ina way, whenever he 
came to England he felt that he was coming home. 
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The oily other toast given besides the loyal 
toasts was that of “The Ladies,” proposed by Mr. 
Waterliouse and responded to by Lady Banister 
Fletcher in a eponeh which greatly delighted the 
company hy its brilliancy and wit, 

Mr. Gilbert, at the President's pressing request, lind 
brought with him a number ol slides illustrative of his 
buildings, and later in the evening these were thrown 
upon the screen, and the architect, acting as euiiles, 
conducted the company over the famous Woolworth 
Building, giving details of its construction and calling 
attention to special points of interest. The height 
of the building from the pavement level to the top 
of the raain roof, at; the 31st floor level, is 400 ft., the 
tower (86 ft. by S4-{t. at its base) being an additional 
970 ft. in height from the 31st floor to the 50th, from 
which level rises a pyramid 105 ft. high and 34 ft. 
square at the base, containing the five highest Hoors, 
and an observation gallery at a height of 790 it. Thus, 
the building in all comprises 55 storeys, of an average 
height of 12 ft. 6 in., the total height being 796 ft. 
from the pavement level and 810 ft. from the founda- 
tion grillages to the topofthe tower. There are only 
two storeys below ground, the cellar floor being 
37 ft. 6 in. below street level, 

The President’s citation of Walt Whitman on this 
occasion was the happiest of inspirations :— 
Brain of the New World, what a task te thine, 

Ta formulate the Modern—out of the peerless grandeur of the 


Out of thuyeelf, COPFRL EAP IAT Mp accnce, fo recast poe, churches, 
ort 


(Recast, may-be discard them, end therm—may-be their work 
is done, who knoe ?) 

By vision, hand, conception, on the background of the mighty 

To limn with absolute faith the mighty living present. 


National Housing Competition : Selected Designs for 
Erection at Hammerst 

The London County Council haye accepted a 
tender for the erection onthe Old Oak Estate, 
Hanumersmith, of the 18 cottages to be built according 
to designs premisted: in the competition conducted 
by the R.LB.A, by arrangement with the Local 
Government Board in 1917-18. The architects are - 
Mr. Courtenay M. Crickmer [F.|—firtt premium, 
Olass A, Home Counties Area: Mr. F.C. W. Barrett 
—2nd premium; Mr. Alfred Cox [F’.|—lirst premium, 
Class B: Mr. C, Wontner Smith (¥,}—2nd premium. 
The schome is the outcome of a suggestion made to 
the Government by Mr. Henry T. Hare, when Presi- 
dent, that a group of houses should be erected from 
the premiated designs to serve 2s models in connection 
with the Government Housing Schemes, and in such a 
locality in or near London as to be ultimately avail- 
able for normal occupation by working-class families. 
Arrangements were mace with the London County 
Couneil by the late Lord Downham (then Mr. Haves 
Fisher, President of the Local Government Board) to 
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provide a site and to carry out the scheme in conjune- 
tion with the Institute. The houses will be provided 
by the London County Council in pursuance of their 
powers under Part IT. of the Housing of the Working 
Classes Act, 1890. The tender aecep'ed amounts to 
£2,112, ard there will be an additional expenditure 
estimate] to amount t> £1,888 for architects’ and 
surveyors’ fees, supervision, lithography, &c. 


Proposed Means of accelerating House Building. 

The Cabinet, it was stated a few days ago in 
Phe Times, ig considering a new scheme for the 
acceleration of the Government housing programme, 
It is proposed that, where local wuthorities are fot 
making gool progress with their schemes, the Office 
of Works should be entnisted with the work. This 
is already being done by arrangement in A few locali- 
ties, and s Housing Board has been established at 
the Oifice of Works under its chief architect, Sir 
Frank Baines. Under the new scheme, the Mimstry 
of Health will buy the materials, and provide the 
money for building, leaving the local authority to 
repay the full amount with interest in three years. 

The insufficiency of building labour, ta which is 
ascribed the slow progress of the housing scheme, 
the Cabinet considers can only be made good by a 
measure Of dilution of building labour. It is under- 
stood that the plan of the Cabinet is to guarantee 
employment to men engaged in house building for 
4 term of years and to insure them against time 
lost om account of bad weather by the- payment 
of a weekly minimum wage. The Government will 


“ask the trade unions in return to accept three con- 


ditions—dilution, relaxation of the present rules of 
apprenticeship, and employment of ex-Service men. 


The Housing Subsidy [aniv, p. #06], 

The Ministry of Health announces that the Housin 
(Additional Powers) Act, 1919, which authorised 
grants to private persons building houses, lays down 
the conditions that the houses must be begun within 
twelve months from the passing of the Act—viz., 
25rd December 1919, and completed within that period 
or such further period not exceeding four months, as 
the Minister of Health may ina special case allow. It 
is found that this period is not long enough for the 
erection of the houses whieh might otherwise be huilt 
under the stimulus of the subsidy, and the Govern- 
ment has decited to introduce legislation to extend 
the period fora further year. It is not proposed that 
the aggregate amount of £15,000,000 authorised by 
the Act for grants shall be increased. 


4 Building (Materials and Construction) Research 
Bourd has recently been established under the 
Scientific and Industrial Research Department for the 

rpose of considering the conduct of research on 
bri ding materials and methods of construction. The 
personnel of the Bourd ig as follows -—The Marquess 


of Salisbury, K.G., G.0.V.0.. ko. (chairman): Sir. 
Aston Webb, E.C.V.O,, CB. P.\R.A., formerly Presi- 
dent R.LB.A.; Major-General Sir Gerard Heath, 
K.C.M.G., 0.B., D.8.0., lately Engincer-in-Chief to 
the British Armies in France: Mr, C, W. Sp path 
C.B.E., M.Inst.C.E., Chief Engineer, London unty 
Council, with Mr. 8. B, Russell [F.], of the Ministry of 
Health, and Mr. A. R. Myers [4], of HLM. Office of 
Works, ax Associate Members. Mr. H. 0). Weller has 
been appointed Director of Building Research under 
the Department, 

The Dean of Westminster appeals to the entire 
English-speaking world for funds for the repair and 
upkeep of Westminster Abbey, The means at the 
disposal of the Dean and Chapter, he says, po longer 
suffice for its upkeep. The sum of money fixed mon 
than fifty years ago for the maintenance of the fabric 
and for the services of the Abbey has become utterh 
inadequate for the purpose, High prices and hi h 
wages have brought the custodians to the verge of 
bankruptcy, and they are no longer able to pay their 
Way. The building is in danger of entering upon a 
phase of steady structural deterioration. There is 
Immediate for (1) the repair of the two preat 
western towers ; (2) the reparation of the external 
stonework of Henry VII,"s Chapel; (3) the renova- 
tion of a large portion of the parapet running round 
the roof; (4) the repair of the clerustories and fiying 
buttresses. A continual large outlay is required for 
the maintenance in proper repair of the much-decayed 
eloisters and the ancient dwellings. 

The Dean asks for £250,000, Of this the sum 
of £100,000 is required for immediate structural 
repairs. The remaining sum, he urges, should consti- 
tute a fund by which the whole Abbey and any 
buildings of which the Dean and Chapter are the 
custodians should in future time be kept in a constant 
condition of complete efficiency and repair, and be 
finally freed from the humiliating necessity of appeals. 
The Dean has seoured As trustees the Governor of 
the Bank of England, the Marquis of Salisbury (High 
Steward of Westminster), and Sir Robert Hudson, 
_ The Times of the 29th June lent powerfal support 
to the 2 eet by the presentation to its readers of a~ 
beautifully illustrated Special Supploment consisting 
of series of interesting articles in which the Dean, 
Professor W. R. Lethaby LF. ] (Surveyor of the Abbey) 
and others to whose hands the immediate care of the 
building is committed explain the needs or recall the 
atory of the foundation whose stones they mverance 
and love. A further valuable contribution was The 
Times’ eloquent three-column leader of the same date 
tracing some of the chief figures and indicating gene- 
rally the colouring of the immense tapestry of which 
the Abbey has been for a thousand years, and is to: 
day, the centre and the life—a living tapestry whose 
Wa and woof are the minds and the souls of men. 

the King hus headed the subscrintion list with 








donation of £1,000, and the Council of the Institute 
have voted a contribution of one hundred guiness. 
All contributions should be addressed to“ The Right 
Rev, the Dean of Westminster, D.D., The Deanery, 
Westminster Abbey, 8.W.1." Cheques should be 
made aut to “ The Dean of Westminster or Bearer,” 
and erossed “ Bank of England.” <A roll containing 
the names of all contributors of £5 and upwards will 
be formed and duly preserved among the ‘Abbey's 
historic documents. 

Commenting upon the Institute's contribution to 
the Fund, The Times.saya :— 


The gift of the Royal Institute of British Architects may 
be taken as proof that that eminent body is eatinfied that 
the dielepi and preservation of the Abbey are in good hands. 
Thore is a touch of irony in the idea that while the Govern- 
ment appears to be planning « new and grandiose memorial 
in the Egyptian atyle, Westminster Abbey, the great 
national memorial of our saints and heroes, “ the chief and 
central work of our English art," should be begging for 
money to pre » its hallowed walla from decay. Hot eo 
it is. On the people, not the nation as a political term, 
falls the priviloge of keeping the Abbey in repair; and a 
cheque sent to the Abbey Fund would be a somnd protest 
against any such expenditure of public money aa ts pro- 


Professor Lethaby, in The Times of the 9th July, 
gives the following account of the fabric repairs -— 

1 have been asked to give some ides of “how long the 
necessary repairs to Weatminater Abbey will take,” and I 
ean only reply, “ For ever.” 

The repairing of the Abbey buildings must have been 
continuous from the time when the oe was atruck, 
and it will necessarily continue to the end. It is not 
possible to apply any once-for-all policy ; it is a question 
of constant attention and expenditure, All the great 
buildings of cathedral scale need repair year by year, and 
Westminster especially so beeause of the acid and disinte- 

rating nature of the London atmosphere, and alao, per- 
bape: becaua of incessant vibration caused by heavy traflic. 

During the last century a very large aggregate must have 
been expended on oven absolutely necessary fa te The 
last heavy piece of work of this kind, comple only abort 
two years ago, was the practical renewal, or rather re- 
renewal, of the external masonry of the south transept. 
This had been cased over about the year 1705, by the 
general advice of Wren, with new fact work. Jt was 
carefully done in o way, bot the stones were err thin— 
only three and four fishes thick—eet an edge with practi- 
cally no bond, I believe they called the process’ flagging, 
and they most have trusted to the many ne ’ turns 
around the buttresses to give it pep ee lt answered 
wonderfully for about two centuries and then it was found 
thot it was coming away,” like » damp wallpaper, from 
the solid work behind, and the damp waa here alan the 
cause, ‘This thin and rotted akin had to be entirely re- 
moved—a work of difficulty, and indeed of r—to be 
replaced by good, well-bonded masonry in Portland atone. 
As patches of this loose work wore removed, the original 
faces of the thirteenth-century building thus revealed were 
found to bo weathered into shapelesances. The ii ae 
stone was from quarries at Reigate, and the casing had been 
exeouted in Oxfordshire stone, Neithor of these will now 
stand the atmosphorio conditions of big cities, Experience 
has shown that Portland stone, of which St. Paul's Cathe- 
dral is built, may best be trusted to resist modern London 

c ents, This atono bas been used for all external 
repaira done during the last 20 years. | 

At tho present time the works more immediately 
quiring attention are the external masonry of Henry 


Chapel, expecially the clerestory, flying buttresses and tur- 
rete, aadalen the great western towers. Henry Visa Chapel 
was refaced about a century ago so completely that hardly 
one really ancient stone of the exterior remains. The in- 
terior, however, an the contrary, has fortunately been little 
touched, and remains authentic medicval work. The ex- 
ternal casing was very carefully done, but here again the 
stone was not of w kind and quality to stand long against 
the London sir attack, Much of it in badly decayed, and 
pees parts have fallen away. 

e great western towers, built about 173040, are of 
carefully selected Portiand stone, which bas stood admir- 
sie on the surface; but here, unfortunately, iron crampe 
and hare wero used in the construction, with the conse- 
quenoco that as they rust they burst off Fan of the oxterna 
face, and fragments frequently fall, Any extensive pas 
to these towers will requiro heavy and costly scaffolding, 
thus greatly increasing the necessary expenditure. 

The parapets of open quatrefoils are in many places much 
deonyed, but again these are not of original me ioval work. 
Indeed, it is true of the main fabric as of Henry VIL.'s 
Chapel that hardly an original external atone remains, and 
some parta, such ax these parapets, must have been renewed 
more thanonee, Sofaras I know, there is no im mediately 
dangerous structural failure like the sinking of foundations 
or moving of the vaulta, but it secma obvious that to keep 
the buildings in efiiciont order will require an ever-increas- 
ing expenditure, ; 

Best dea the larger works such as those deeeribed, there is 
an even more constant stream of minor repairs, such as 
relaying worn pavements, keeping the lead roofs in con- 
dition, renewing broken glazing, and cutting out single 
stones which have perished, 


Mr. Frederic Harrison, having urged that the work 
of repair should be under the charge of an engineer, 
was taken to task by Mr. Arthur Keen, Hon, Secretary 
of the Institute, in a letter to The Times of the 10th inst. 


“Mr, Frederic Harrison's words (said Mr. Keen) 
“command the rmepect of all who value our ancient 
buildings, antl if he had written them fifty or sixty years 
ago he would have helped to savo many precious things 
from extinction; at the present time he is only pushing 
at an open door where he pleads for comanrvative treatment 
of the stones of Westminster Abbey. The architect in 
charge of the Abbey is well known as one of our strongest 
and most faithful opponents of restoration, and as one 
whoee judgment on matters of modiwyval art & perhaps 
more final than thatofany other, To put the maintenance 
of ancient sculpture or tracery into the hands of an 
engineer would be to court disaster, The qualifications 
required by those who deal with tho repair of ancient 
buildings are profound knowledge of the methods of the 
old masons, the fullest sympathy with their work, and the 
most refined skill in handling it, and the enginedr peither 
powersacs nor claims these qualifications, 

“ Ono knows all about the ' restorations’ of the Gothic 
Revival, but architects have realised, as overyone else has 
realised, what has been lost, and they aro quite alive to the 
value of what remains. The destruction which they are 
concerned about at the present time ia that which threatens 
the churches of the City of London, If these churches aro 
allowed to gu the time will come when the loss of them will 
bo regarded in tho sume way as the juss of the stones and 
the furniture of our medieval churches, gone beyond ” 
recall.” 





The Records and Museums Committes of the London 


*vi1.'s County Council have reported that the nineteen City 
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churches recommended for demolition by the Bishop 
of London's Commission comprise some of the most 
interesting buildings in the City of London, and in- 
clude churches which, on account of their architectural 
beauty and historic associations, are worthy of preser- 
vation. The Committee ure of opinion that the loss 
that would result from the destruction of more than 
one-third of the remaining Wren churches would be 
irreparable, and some of the threatened buildings 
erected by his successors could ill bo spared. At the 
meeting of the Council « resolution was passed doplor- 
ing the recommendations of the Commission. 


A Proposed National War Memorial, 
, Phe Times of the 14th inst. published a drawing 
illustrating a design for a National War Momorial by 
sir Frank Baines, Principal Architect of the Office of 
Works, The Memorial, it was stated, was designed 
for « commanding position at Hyde Park Corner, It 
# in the form of a gigantic pylon, towering 160 feet 
above the floor of the Great Hall (75 feet by 55 feet) 
at its base, with two flanking temples on a higher 
platform, the floor areas measuring 58 feet by 28 feet. 
The following description was given of the monument: 

The style of the design is Egyptian, the artist evidently 
feeling that the Egyptian period ia the most suitable for 
Iminense aiale and grandeur. His ambition clearly in that 
the monument should be the most distinctive object in 
London, . . . 

On each side of the great pylon two broad stairways 
approach and pass through the two flanking temples at its 
sides, and by a platform aweep round the back of it and 
inte its great arch, An immense bas-relief marches up 
parallel with the stairways on each side through the 
Hanking temples and inta the great arch of the pylon, and on 
it there are figured the outstanding incidents and lossona of 
the effort of the British Empire in the war. From the bas- 
reliefs as they enter the arch of the pylon there fy upwards 
to the mighty lintel of the arch the disembodied spirita of 
the dead, pouring over the edge of the lintel 100 feet from 
the floor to the face of the pylon in immense cloudy forma, 
which in turn are surmounted by » great frieze on which o 
gigantic symbol of Immortality is carved, At the base of 
the pylon a single bronze figure of a youth is placed, looking 
upward at the fving forms of the dead, typilying our new 
manhood Jearning the leseon of the sacrifices of the race in 
the war. 

The drawings were hung in the tea-room of the 
House of Commons for the inspection of members.* 
Replying to questions in the House, Sir Alfred Mond, 
First Commissioner of Works, said that the design 
was prepared by Sir Frank Baines entirely on his own 
initiative and in his own time. Tt had never been put 
forward for official consideration, and he had never 
contemplated submitting it to the Cabinet, He had 
allowed the drawings to be exhibited at the request of 
amember ofthe House, No memorial could le erected 
out of public funds without the approval of the House 
of Commons, which would have to sanction the expen- 
diture. Later, in reply to Sir 8. Hoare (Chelsea), Sir 
Alfred Mond said that he regarded this ieular 
stheme fora National War Memorial as“ quite dead.” 


* The Builder of the 23itd inst published reproductions 
of the drawings—plana, elovations and perspectives, 
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The Press has published a number of letters cond: 





the design. Mr, Stephen Paget, quoting the pa 0 tn the 
description about “ the disembodied spirits of the dead, in 


immense cloudy forms, flying upwards," says — 

Who thinks of them like that? Why do they fy up. 
wards? Heaven is not overhoad, How can disem deel 
ad be embodied in cloudy format What is the symbol! 

i Immortality ! How shall we know it when we see it } 
Why should spirits, enjoying the reality of Immortality, 
iy toa symbol of Immortality ? What can the Office of 

‘orks tell ua about Immortality ? . . . 

Of the atyle of the design, Mr. Paget says :-— 

(Ff all styles unfit for Londen and alien to London, the 
Egyptian is the most unfit and alien; and the bigger it 
might be, the more vulgarit would be. It is heavy, passive, 
sulky ; it is the style of a caste-ridden poople; it requires 
the sunlight and the desert; it would show the dirt; it pro- 
claims complete indifference to the hard estate of the poor. 

Mr. Selwyn Image characterises the design “ as one of 
pure pagan swagger. In every way it nt have suited 
Berlin under the dominanon of the ex-Kniser,” 


Sir Thomas G, Jackson thinks the symbolism which is 
introdooed “ns little suited to modern aa the Pylon ia 


iteelf, Symbolism belongs to the time when people could 
not read and hal to be taught by pictures instead, It lost 
its meaning as knowledge spread, and was brushed aside by 
artists aa art matured. The higher art really began when 
symboligm ended," 

The Times of the 15th inst. published the following 
letter from the President of the Institute, sent before 
the drawings were exhibited and before Sir Alfred 
Mond’s explanation in the House -— 

Lath July 1920, 

Stn,—With grief and indignation I learn 
your Parliamentary Notes of the proposal that 
HM. Office of Works should design the Natioual 
War Memorial, Are the architects who gave up 
all to fight for us already forgotten, that they are 
to be allowed no opportunity to concentrate their 
talent to the memory of their fallen comrades t 


I make no reflection on the design placed before 


the House of Commons, of which I lenow nothing 
beyond the description you publish—atill less do 
I belittle the ability of ite author—but I protest 
very earnestly against employing a Government 
Department to produce the monument which, 
above all others, should represent the finest ort 
of our country. Ite designer should be chosen with 
the utmost care, and his 
I am, Sir, your obedient faithful servant, 
Joun W. Simpson, President. 
Appointment in Shanghai for Fully Qualified Assistant. 
__ The President publishes the following letter for the 
information of Members and Licentiates. Candidates 
for the post offered should address their application in 
the first place to the Secretary RuLB.A. 
_ 32 Faen Ming Yew Road, Shoaghai: 10 Apri 19e0 
he Prevident RIB A . a= ag 


Deak Sin,—Will you be good enough to select w full 
qualified senior architect's ussistant for as t The posers 


man we require is one eapable of taking entire charge, if 


merit proved by work 
n 


TIMBER SUPPLIES: INQUIRY INTO IMPERIAL RESOURCES 


necesaary, of a fairly large and varied practice. The 
pila inclades domestic work, office buildings, ware- 
reso valuations of property, and now and again a little 
Lie. 
A knowledge of reinforced concrete would be acceptable, 
but not casentiol. 

Apart from hiv professional ability, the class of man we 
desire is one likely to inspire confidence in our clientéle and 
eventually bring in work, for it moat be understood that in 
China such an assistant more rapidly becomes identified 
with and Eee of his firm than in England. 

if onqu are made with regard to the climate of 
Shanghai, you con safely reply that it is quite a healthy 
lace, Two or perhaps three of the aummer months are 
on but the life is a pleasant one, with abundance of sport 
of all kinds obtainable, _ | 
The following are the principal terma of the ogreemont ; 
Three years. . | 
Balary—260,00, 400.00 ond 450.00 Tools por month ; 
to commence from date of joining ua in Fhanghal. 


A bonus on a sliding scale according to prohte for aug- 


cessful year’s working. 

£50 Seeuad for outfit and incidental travelling ex- 
penses to Shanghai, 

Passage out [et class and home again if no new agree- 
mont is entered into. 

A short holiday each summer. 

Cannot practise in Shanghai or Hankow for 2 years 

after completion of agreement. — . 

Wo can confidently state that this opening ia a good one, 

and the salary offered considerably more than that cus- 
tomarily received by a man coming out to Chinn for the 
firat time. 
In the event of a new agreement being entered into, aix 
months’ leave on half salary would be granted with passage 
money, and it ia to be understood that our intention in 
taking on assistant ia to obtain « man who would, in due 
course, work his way into the firm. 

‘The Tac! ia a variable quantity, at present standing at 
Ta, exeoptionally high, of course, The average for the 
past six Y ase is approximately 4a. , 

All living expenses are either in Taels or Dollars, the 


latter being in proportion to the former approximately as 
75 ia to 100, in other words if the Tol is 4#., the Doilar 


would te 34. The monthly living expenses for board and 
ging in a good mesa or hotel would bo in the region 
of $150, or, rd, Ta. 120, 

The successful candidate must be single, and have no 
immediate contemplation of matrimony. Also, we desire 
a man of tompornste habits, healthy, athletically inclined, 
having good presence and gentlemanly bearing, and an 
Associate of the Royal Institute by preference. 

The selected man must leave ot earliost possible date by 
quickest route. Very. hot weather clothing need not be 
radrbn, except enough for the voyage out. This can be 


bought nine 4 more suitably and more cheaply. All 
necessary books and instruments to be brought. 


The selected candidate to be passed by a dootor as ft— 
eres poe the two or three et ape ifsc 
or coat of pao out plonse apr to the Hongkong 
and Shanghai Rankine Corporation, onder to whom we 
have written by same mail.—Yours faithfully, 
Strwannson & Srexce [Associates ASH, A.). 


Mr. H. D. Searles-Wood [F.], in o letter to Phe Times, 
refers to the Empire ‘Timber Exhibition now being held, 
and mentions that an important inquiry is being carried 
on st the Imperial Institute by the Advisory Committes 
on Timbers, of which bo ia Chairman, Tho object of 
the inquiry is to find out the partioular uses to which tho 
various timbers can be put, and which of them oxist in 
gufficient quantity and oan be exported at #ach prices as 
will enable them to enter the markets of this and other 
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countries of the Empire. The Committee include archi- 
tects nominated by the Royal Institute of Britieh Archi- 
tects; builders nominated by the Institute of Builders ; 
representatives of the timber trades nominated by the 

imber Trades Federation; and of furniture manufan- 
turers nominated by the National Federation of Furni- 
ture Manufacturers. Tho Carpenters’ Company also line 
appointed a representative on the Committor, The 
Secretary of the Committee is a member of the scientific 
staff of the Imperial Institute. The Committeo are con- 
sidering in turn tho chief timbers of each country of the 
Empire, and selecting those which are sufficiently promis- 
ing to submit to appropriate technical tests in the labora- 
tories of the Imperial Institute and practical trials by 
manufacturers and others, The Committee are in com- 
munication with the Governments concerned, and have 
already made reporis and taken action, chiofly regarding 
the timbers of Canada, New Zealand, India, North Borneo, 
and West Africa, Thees reporte and those relating to 
timbers from other sources will be published in due course. 
The Committee will be glad to receive communications 
from all who have knowledge of undeveloped timber re- 


sources within the Empiro which may be suitable for 


structural or decorative purposes, and will roply to any 
inquiries addressed to them at the Imperial Institute, 
where representative collections of the timbers referred to 
may be seen and special information obtained. 


A proposal has been mado for the development of part of 
tho dist at ok eyes Tints by close Sean coe wees 
aren south of Broad Street, from Shaftesbury Avenue to 
the junction of High Holborn and New Oxfonl Street. 
The echame, which emanates from Sir Goorge Parker, ex- 
Mayor of Holborn, would displace about 4,500 dwellers in 
poor tenements, for whom aeconmmodation would have to 
be found eleewhere. It involves the purchase of propertics 
covering about 13 acrea, and the land cleared would be 
devoted to buildings for commercial purposes and the pro- 
vision of broader traffic ways, including a wide road from 
Cambridge Cireus to the corner of New Oxford Street, 
opposite the Holborn municipal offices, Tho cost of the 
scheme is put at from £4,000,000 to £5,000,000 ; but it is 
estimated that the rateablo value of the area, now £55,000 
per annum, would be taised to £350,000, 


Competition for the Li¢ge Defence Memorial. 


Tho progran ne and conditions of compotition for designs 
for the monument ot Lidge to commemorate the defence 
of Belgium against the German invader may be consulted 
in the Institute Library, Plane of the two prepared sites 
for the monument may be had by forwarding an inter- 
national money order for 6 fr. to M. Léon Maréchal, Scere 
taire de la Commission d'Etude.du Projet da Monument, 
Bureau dea Beaux-Arta, Hotel de Ville, Litge. The com- 
petition, which will be in two stages, is open to all archi- 
tects and sculptor of the Al nations, singhy or in 
collaboration. Tho ecatimated cost of the monument, 
apart from the lay-out of the eite, is put at 1,000,000 fr. and 
100,000 fr. is to be distributed in premiams—10,000 fr. to 
the authors of the designs considered meritorious in the pre- 
liminary competition but not admitted to the final, and 
90,000 fr. for premiums in the second stage. Each partioi- 

it in the final competition will reocive a premium of nat 
leas than 5,000 fr. The jury will consist of Belgian and 
French sculptors and architects, delegates respectively of 
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the State, province and town, and two delegates chosen by 
the Commission, Designs submitied in the pruliminary 
competition must he sent in not later than the let Decem- 
her next. 


“Ideal Public House": Drawings on View at the 
Institute. 


One himdbred and ninety designs were submitted in the 
competition organised by Messrs, Samuel Allsopp & Sona, 
Lid. for an“ Ideal Public House,” and the premitime have 
been awarded aa follows -— 

First (£200).—Mr. W. Kidd, Chelsen. 

Seound (£175),—Mr. Charles C. Voysey, Gower Street, 

Third (£125).—Mr, T. R. Lodge [4.}, South Kensington, 

Mr. W. Curtis Green [¥.] was the assessor, 

The whole of the competition designs are on view in the 
R.LB.A. Galleries, 0, Conduit Street, W., until the end of 
A , 








A Civil List pension of £70 has been granted to Mra. 
Bentley, widow of Mr. J. F. Bentley architect of West- 
minster Cathedral, in reetgnition of her late husband's 
distinction a4 an architoct, 

Me. J. Witsos Paterson, M.B.F. [A.], the architect-in- 
charge, received fron: the King a diamond scarf pin before 
His Majesty left Holyrood Palace aa a mark of approciation 
of the excellent manner in which the various arrangements 
had been carried ont by the staff of HM Office of Work: 

Ma F.T. W. Gotpsearra [F.| has been elected Master of 
the Plaisterers’ Company. 

* Messrs. Kwarr-Fisuer (1.), Powell and Russell [4.}, 
have moved from 33, Palace Street to [33, Ebury Street, 
SW... 

Mn. Grotrney C. Wirso0s [4.] has joined the firm of 
Messrs, Bourchier, Tatchell and Galsworthy, of 35, Queen 
Anne's Gate, Westminster. The title of the firm will re- 
main unchanged for the present, 

Me Stervex Witxrssox [F.] hae removed from 32, 


Charing Croes, Whitohall, to 7, Victoria Street, Weat-- 


minster, Telephone: Victoria 2174. 
Mr. Ennesr G. W. Soverm [4.] has removed from 1, 
John Street, Adolphi,'to 3, St. James's Street, 8, W.1, 








THE EXAMINATIONS 
The Final: Alternative Problems in Design. 
Instructions lo Cand idalra, 

_1. The drawings, which should preferably be on uniform 
sheets of paper of not lesa than Imperial size, must be sent 
to the Secretary of the Board of Architectural Edutation, 
Royal Institute of British Architects, 0 Conduit Street, W., 
on or before the dates specified below, | 

2. Each eot of drawings must bo slened by the author, 
AND HIS FULL NAME AD ADDRESS, anil the name of the 
school, if any, in which the drawings have been prepared 
Inuet be attached thereto, 

3, All designs, whether done in a achool or not, must be 
necompaniod by a declaration from the Student that the 
design te hin own work and that the drawings have been 
wholly executed by him. In the preparation of the cheat pri 
the Student may profit by advice. 

4. Drawings for subjects (a) are to have the shadows pro- 
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jected at an angle of 45° in line, monochrome, of colour. 
Drawingr in subject (6) are to be finished as w 
disap a Lettering on all drawings must bo of a clrar, 
scholarly, and unaffected character, 


Subject LI 

(9) Ax Orns Woopen Stam ror ax Horan in a 
space of 30 fect deep by 15 feet wide, exclusive of width of 
a comidor on onch floor, <A lift is not to be included, 

‘orund floor to fret floor, 15 feet; first Boor te seeond 
floor, 13 feet; seeond floor to third floor, L1 feet G inches : 
third floor to fourth floor, 1) feet 6 inches. 

Drawings.—Plana, two sortions, J-ineh scale, with 
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THE VILLA PALLADIANA, VICENZA. 
By Frepx. R. Hioryxs [4.], Godwin Bursar, 1905. 


T the southern end of the Venetian plain—that portion which stretches eastward from the 
| Veronese Alps to the Lagoons—are two hulls, or, rather, clumps of hills, which break the 
i A) otherwise general flatness of the low-lying land. These are the Monti Berici, rising some 
fourteen hundred feet, and the Colli Euganei, which reaches to nearly two thousand—both of voleanic 
origin, and surrounded, for long ages, with fertile and beautiful country. The Euganean hills occur 
some miles south-west of Padua, and are a prominent feature in the landscape as seen from Venice ; 
the Berician mount is immediately south of, and adjacent to, Vicenza, and on its lower eastern slope 
is the Villa Almerico, Capra, or Rotunda, the masterpiece, as regards domestic works, of Palladio. 

It was a hard decree of fate that caused in 1917* the retirement of the Itahan Army to the 
Fiave line: 60 that Venetia, rich in all that one associates with beauty, was again overrun by 
the long-time enemies of ita native races, and that portion of tts territory not actually subjected to 
invasion placed in peril such ns those who care for what it typifies in art and beauty could only con- 
template with pain. The nearest point of the Piave is little more than thirty miles from Vicenza, while 
the Astago plateau (north of Monte Melago), where some very hard fighting took place, is, perhaps, 
lit‘'e more than twenty miles to the north of that city. In defence against invasion through the 
Venetian plain the two hills of Berici and Fuganei are of considerable strategic importance—just as 
the surrounding country has from the remotest ages heen the scene of deadly battles and ruthless 
destruction, It is doubtless on this account that there occurs, to the west, the famous quadrilateral 
of fortresses, Verona, Mantua, Legnago, and Peschiera, supplementing the natural defences and 


La eer 





* When this note was written Vicenza and other cities than 75,0100 dwelling-housea were seriously damaged, a 
of North-east Italy wore in great danger. A recently quarter of this number being razed to the ground. In 
published statement shows that 10,00) square kilometres addition to this, 87 churches were reduced to ruins and a 
of territory—almost wholly in Venetia—suffered practical further 158 damage. 
destruction at the hands of the Austrians, and that more 
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guarding a position of vital importance to the safety of Italy from its northern approaches. War— 
impelled, except in so far as it is defensive, by instincts of primitive savagery—is always cruel and 
destructive to man and his works, and none has been moreso than that recently pursued in the sacrod 
name of Kultur, 

Andrea Palladio was born at Vicenza in 1515, and, in the ten years which followed the year 1541, 
he spent a considerable portion of his time in Rome, and other places, studying the remains of ancient 
architecture, records of which were subsequently published in his books. At this period he had already 
acquired repute as an architect, and by 1550 had completed what is, in some respects, his most notable 
work—the addition of the two-storeyed arcade which encloses and masks the medimval Palazzo della 
Ragione, or Basilica Palladiana, as now called, of his native city. Vicenza is full of his palaces and 
the countryside of his villas, or those of his followers, but of the latter none is more famous than that 
which he designed for Paolo Almerico, the ecclesiastic, and which is so beautifully placed upon Monte 
Berico. This sumptuous example of the relatively small country house is of the nature of a landmark 
to all Vicentine visitors for whom fine architecture is of interest, and has been ao since its construction. 
doe reached by an easy walk of less than @ mile from the city. Near by are the Villa Valmarana, with 
Fiepolo frescoes, and the Servite Church of 8. Maria del Monte, with its remarkable areaded approach, 
climbing the hill, and Montagna’s splendid picture of the Madonna and Saints bewailing the dead 
Christ. Glorious views are obtained from the ridges of the mount—of the Alps beyond Bassano, 
together with that town, Schio, and Treviso ; the course of the Brenta, the Euganean hills, Padua, and 
even of the Venetian lagoons away to the extreme east. The valleys formed by the Berician and 
Huganean hills have been in repute for their waters and health-giving qualities since early Roman times, 
and the soil still retains that remarkable fertility which Martial praised. It is not surprising, then, 
that such a site should offer attractions for a rural pleasure house, added to the advantages it possessed — 
In proximity to the associations of a cultured and remarkable city. 

The Villa Almerico was clearly one of Palladio’s later works, though not so much so but that the 
design appears in the 1570 Venetian edition of his hooks. he description whieh he gives of it is as 
follows * : — 

Amongst many honourable Vicentine gentlemen there is Monsignor Paolo Almerico, an ecolesiastick who was refe- 
rendary to two supreme Popes, Pio the fourth and fifth, and who for his merit deserved to be made a Roman citizen with 
all his family. This gentleman, after having travelled many years out of a desire of honour, all his relations being dead, 
came to his native country and for his recreation retired to one of his country houses upon a hill, .. . where he has built 
according to the following invention... . The site is ns pleasant and as dolightful as can be found because it is upon 
emall hill of very easy access and is watered on one side by the Bacchiglione, a navigable river, and on the other encom: 
passed with moat pleasant risinge which look like « very great theatre and are all cultivated and abound with most excel. 
lent froits and most exquisite vines ; and therefore as it enjoys from every part most beautiful views, come of which are 
limited, some more extended, and others that terminate with the horizon, there are loggiaa made in all the four fronts 
under the floor of which and of the hall are tho rooms for the convenieney and use of the family. The hall is in the 
middle, is round, and receives its light from above. ‘The small rooms are div off. Over the great rooms there is a 
place to walk round the hall .. . In the extremity of the pedestals that form a support to the stairs of the loggins there 
are statues made by the hands of Messer Lorenzo Vioentino, a very excellent soul ptar, 

The name of its original owner, Almerico, was not long associated with the building, for it appears 
to have passed very soon into the possession of the Capra family. hia will explain why the villa is so 
generally designated Capra and not Almerico. 

Vineenzio Seamozzi T (1552-1616) completed several of the works of Palladio, including the 
Teatro Olimpicot at Vicenza and the Church of San Giorgio at Venice, and according to his namesake, 

® Second book. | Ware's translation, 1738. | to Scuintxass a thoatre on the classical model, which he did 

ike ladio, a ive of Vi , and chie amo mo “the « vite a 

i un salber eae cananviaa's Sdbeory Youke tenn A hp that“ the spirit of ancient genius seemed to revive and 








: the Taian, might have imagined himself at Athens,” 

Square of 8. Mark. 3 The Latin pring: Feat over the stage «tates that “ to Virtue 

t ip ak sp Academy of Vicenza was founded in the and Genius the | cademy of the Olympics in the yoar 1534 
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the encouragement of polite literature, Its raised from ita ‘dation thia Uhestin oF eAut pore as, 
members revived the acting of Gree! plays and, finding rom ite foundation this theatre, of which Palladio 
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the existing buildings unsuitable, commissioned Palladi. 
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Ottavio Bertott Seamozzi, it seems that the Villa Rotonda was acquired by the Capra family before ite 
eompletion and finished by Vincenzio, at their instruction, after Palladio'’s death in 1580. In that case 
it appears likely that the roofing-oyer of the central domed hall is due to him, the treatment being 
quite different from that proposed by Palladio, as shown PY the woodeut illustration in his book.* 
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The connection of the Capra family with the Villa is commemorated in an inscription on the portico 
pediments, which, pieced together, reads :-— 


ee bag Gabriolis filius 

Arctissimo Steet gradu subject 
Una cum omnibus 

Censibus agris vallibus et collibus 
Citra viam magnadi 

Memorim perpetus mandana hae 
Dum sustinet ao abstinet. 


“Falladio designed ® house for Giulio Capra to be built city (Vicenza). It is illustrated in plate 14 of Palladio’ 
on a moat beautiful site, in the principal street of the second book. ; pt Om 
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James Dallaway,* the eighteenth century English antiquary, who visited the building in 1796, was 
shown over it by the then Marquis, who claimed that it was originally built as a summer residence for 
four brothers of his family, who each had his own distinet suite of apartments, This is not in agren- 
ment with other records, inelading that of Palladio himself, but it supports, anyway, the early connec- 
tion of the Capra family with the Villa, while the inscription emphasises the care taken to ensure the 
succession, within the family, of hoth the house and lands. Vincenzio Seamoazi left, it is said, property 
to be awarded to one of his countrymen who should be adjudged the best architect of his day, under 
the obligation, however, of assuming his name, (ttavio Bertotti, born in 1726, was eventually selected 
for this inheritanee by the head of the Capra familyt of that time, and, having assumed the name of his 
benefactor, he brought him additional honour, and, at the same time, worthily celebrated his own good 
fortune, by producing an extremely fine book illustrative of Palladio’s works,t together with the less 
ambitious but charming handbook, J] Forestiere istrutio nelle cose pitt rare di architetiura . .. della ecitid 
di Vicenza, from whieh the engraved plan and section here reproduced are taken. The original edition 
of 176] 1s dedicated to the Marquis Mario Capra and contains his engraved portrait. The house is 
deseribed as “ La Rotonda, o sia Palazzo suburbano delli Nobb. Sigg, Marchesi Capra.’’ Another 
engraved view of about the same period states it to be a “ Prospetto della Rotonda dei Nobb, 8, Sig. 
March. Marzio e Gabriele Fratelli Capra.” 

The main body of the building forms a square of about seventy-five feet side, from whieh project 
the porticos, following Palladio’s own principle || of emphasising the position of the entrance—in this 
ease one on each face and presumably all equally important—by a columniated doorway or portico. 
Each portico is approached by a flight of steps of its full width, which enlarges the enclosing square to 
over one hundred and fifty feet across, the rise of the steps embracing the height of the basement 
storey. In the latter are placed the domestic offices, an arrangement more advantageous and 
convenient to the proprietor than to his servants. ‘The porticos are ronghly forty feet by sixteen feet on 
plan, with columns of the lonie order—the favourite of Palladio and usually treated with much elegance 
—twenty-one feet in height. The larger rooms on the main floor soale twenty-eight feat by eighteen 
feet, the height of this storey being about twenty-three feet. The circular central hall is rather more 
than thirty-two feet in diameter and is covered internally by a dome—hemispherical in accordance 
with his invariable practice—the crown of which is roughly fifty-five feet above the floor. A projecting 
gallery around this hall gives access to the upper floorrooms. Staircases fill the spandrels in the plan 
formed by the junction of the circular hall with the square walls of the main block, and, being of the 
“ makeshift ” variety, add nothing to the effect of the interior. The external treatment of the dome 
differs, as already mentioned, from Palladio's proposal, and its effect, as executed under Seamozzi's 
direction, is probably better than the orginal design would have produced. Its apex is over seventy-five 
feet from the grountl—no mean height fora country villa. In conjunction with the main roof it forms 
an original and pleasing termination to the general mass of the building—the projecting porticos, with 
their roofs stopped in the depth of the attic stage, grouping with the rest quite happily. In fact, it 
is one of the notable qualities of Palladio’s designs that prominence is given to the roofing of his 
buildings, so that it becomes an important factor in the massing of hia compositions. Reference to 
the many designs illustrated in his book will show that this isso. This building, moreover, empha- 
Sises the decorative value—if one may put it s0-—of large plain spacea, a quality often neglected in 
architectural compositions, and particularly in fenestration. The general simplicity of treatment 
produces that dignity of effect which caused Fergusson to deseribe it aa“ perhaps the most classical! 
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Ys Me See AE have always placed a pediment whore the chief entrance is, 
selmos fem aes de Mle’ ttcthes Ma on because it seisptr the principal entry to the house more 
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and temple-lhke design ever applied to domestie architecture.” The situation of the building, 
“at the pomt of a hill advancing from the general line,” entirely justifies the plan, and the portico 
treatment affords the pleasantest opportunities for catching views from all four points of the compass 
while, at the same time, protecting the interior from the hot rays of thesummer sun. As has been 
well saiul,* 


No other position could have suited the house so well, and no other house, either larger or smaller, or with any other 
arrangement, would have been so well adapted to the situation. Internally it is equally admirable . , . . the rooms 
form altogether one suite of apartments, four of which are intended for bedrooms; but this, in the system of Italian 
manners, Would be no objection to their being thrown open to receive company, and here, whatever may be the time of 
day, you are sure of ahade, air, and beautiful scenery. 

A man would want little more for the enjoyment of life than what this house, with its delightful garden 
and surroundings, affords, Its plan has had many imitators and, assuming the possible omission of 
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superfiuous porticos—which other sites or circumstances might not justify—and the placing of a 
worthy staircase in the space oceumed by one of the vestibules, it offers suggestions for present-day 
application. The problem apparently interested Lord Burlington, among others; his villa at 
Chiswick is said to have been inspired by it, though the adaptation appears not to have mot with 
complete success if Lord Chesterfield’s ironie verse is in any way trathful : 

Posseseed of one great house of state, 

Without one room to sleep or ent, 

How well you build let tlatt'ry tell 

And all mankind how ill you dwell, 

The fame of Palladio’s Rotunda was so great that it attracted many witerested visitors. 
Goethe was there in 1756, as related in hig Memoirs, and he gives it as his opinion that “ probably 
the luxury of arelutecture was never carried to so lngh a point. The space occupied by the steps 
and vestibules is much larger than that oceupied by the house itself ; for every one of the sides is as 














* Woods, Letters of au Architect, 1625. 
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grand and pleasing as the front of a temple. . . . The variety which is produced by the principal mass, 
as, together with the projecting columns, it is gradually brought before the eyes of the spectator who 
walks round ii, is very great ; and tho purpose of the owner, who wished to leave a large trust estate, 
and at the same time a visible monument of his wealth, is completely achieved, You may see the 
Baechighione flowing along, and taking vessels down from Verona* to the Bronta, while you overlook 
the extensive possessions which the Marquis Capra wished to preserve undivided in his family.” Goethe 
had an almost idolatrous admiration for Palladio, whom he speaks of as “ a man really and intrinsically 
great, whose greatness was outwardly manifested,” and goes on to say that “ there is indeed something 
divine about his designs, which may be exactly compared to (he ereations of the great poot who, out of 
truth and falsehood, elaborates something between both, and charms us with its borrowed existence.” 
And at another time, visiting a seulpture collection in Venice, he says : .“* Palladio has opened the road 
for me to this and every other art and life.” While m Vicenza he called upon “ the old architect 
Scamozai,t who has published an edition of Palladio’s buildings, and is a diligent artist, passionately 
devoted to lis art." Nor is it strange that so great a hero-worshipper searched for a copy of Palladio’s 
book and found it at Padua, “ not indeed,” he says, “ the original edition whieh I saw at Vicenza, 
where the cuts are in wood, but a facsimile in copper, published at the expense of an excellent man 
named Smith, who was formerly the English Consul at Venice. We must give the English this credit, 
that they have long known how to prize what is good, and have a magnificent way of diffusing ii.""t 
Ti excellence in architecture consists in expressing beautifully and correctly the purpose of a build- 
ing, then nothing could indicate more suitably than this Villa at Vieenza the courtly and picturesque 
digmty and elegance associated with the life of a cultured Italian gentleman in the sixteenth 
century. The correct expression of ideas is a primary diffienlty of the architectural designer, and 
it was a great quality in Palladio that he invariably surmounted it successfully. The understanding 
of Roman buildings acquired in his early studies caused him to apply, with facility and ease, the 
principles they embodied to modern requirements. This he did very judiciously, and with great 
variety and originality of treatment, so that his system became the model that, more perhaps than 
any other, influenced the course of Renaissance Architecture in Europe. It-was certainly so as regards 
England, where Inigo Jones introduced the new manner as an avowed disciple of Palladio, and where 
the latter's books have been the recognised training manual for students. As Milizia puts it, “ the 
most cultivated nations of Europe study his books, and the English justly consider him the Newton of 
architecture.” This resulted from a general acceptance of both Palladio’s teaching and practice as 
being sound and reasonable, and from recognition of the fact that § “ be had at his disposal all the 
means, all the combinations which the elementary parts of architecture could furnish, and the art of 
moulding them to his use without exceeding the just medium which Art permits.’ He was undoubtedly 
prolife in ideas, and skilfnl and ingenious in his adaptations of classic precedents to the requirements 
of his day. So that, though tendency to academio pedantry may have proved a drag on his 
imagination, || Palladio yet retained, and revealed in his work, a considerable measure of originality ; 
and one is continually charmed by the variety and freshness of his buildings. As that excellent 
scholar Joseph Forsyth has finely said,**“ their beauty originates in the design, and ia never super- 
induced by ornament. Their elevations enchant you, not by longth and altitude, nor by the materials 
and sculpture, but by the consummate felicity of their proportions, by the harmonious distribution 


* Thore is surely some mistake here, Perhaps Viecnaais noble English Consul, and of his first wife, It is to 
meant, not Verona, | him that lowe my first copy of Palladio: I thanked him 
— | < § Wyatt Papworth. | 

$A graceful compliment which, from auch m source, See Andrea Palladio,” in Sir Reginald Blomold's 
reads somewhat amusingly now. Later, when at Venice delightful Studies in Architect ure. 

Goathe visited the Lido and the English burial place ** Remarks on Antiqwities, Aria, and Letiera in Italy, 
there, where, he says, “| found the tomb of Smith, the in the years 1802 and 1803. _ 
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of solid and void, by that happy something between flat and prominent which charms both in front and 
profile; by that maéstria which calls in columns not to encamber but to support, and reproduces 
‘ancient beauty in combinations unknown to the ancients themselves.” 

Unfortunately Palladio seems to have had little real appreciation of the qualities, and wsthetic 
value, of materials, and he used them very indifferently. He was also, to some extent, the victim of the 
eonditions obtaming in his day, which, in his Vicentine work at least, forced him to obtain ambitious 
results at small cost and with the poor materials which the district allowed—so that his buildings 
generally are constructed of brick and finished externally with stucco, the Villa Capra being no 
exception. Vicentine stone is 4 notoriously unsatisfactory building material, and Palladio’s inténaco, 
which produced a very hard surface, was probably the most effective substitute he could procure con- 
aistent with the apparently restricted means of his patrons. This plaster seems to have been a 
compound of burnt marble and lime.* It is said of him, moreover, that he preferred constructing his 
edifices of brick for the reason that ancient buildings of burnt earth, covered with composition, 
remained more entire than those of stone. To have produced such effects as he did, despite the 
disadvantages of inferior materials, is greatly to the eredit of Palladio as an architect, and the pro- 
ducts of his genius illustrate again the value of scholarly proportion as the premier wsthetic quality 
of fine building. For, as Sir Wm. Chambers has put it, “an able writer can move even in rustic 
language, and the masterly dispositions of a skilful artist will dignify the meanest materials : while the 
weak efforts of the ignorant render the most costly enrichments despicable." Small wonder, then, that 
such skill was in general demand by the Vicentine gentry of his day—whose family pride seemed so 
generally in excess of their material wealth—and that, as result, one writer on North Italian life 
professes to see“ the cold hand of that friend of virtuous poverty in architecture lie heavy upon 
his native city. fT 

The Huns of Attila ravaged, in a.p. 452, the district in which this villa stands, and laid waste 
several cities, including Vicenzat—providing, incidentally, the cause which led to the founding. 
of the island city of Venice. In more reeent history the Austrians bombarded Vicenza, in tho year 
1848, after a battle on Monte Berico, and occupied the Convent of Santa Maria and the Rotenda, strip- 
ping the latter of all that could be moved and despoiling, to some extent, its ornaments and statuary. 
Since then it appears to have been left uninhabited. War is no friend to architecture when it is respon- 
sible for the wanton and irreparable mutilation or destruction of so many of its masterpieces, ‘Time and 
nature, in their effects, have this advantage—that, though certain in destructive force, tho process is 
generally a slow and gradual one, and centuries, perhaps, of gentle caress and varying phases of beauty 
precede the inevitable end, 

All feel the assault of fortune's fickle gale— 

Art, empire, earth itself to change are doomed. 
And this old garden, with its glorious plants and flowers—growing now in such wild profusion—tells the 
same story of abandonment and neglect as the house. The beauty of the picture emphasises its melan- 
choly aspect and fills the mind with regrets, 

There is frequently an air of poverty and desolation about Italian buildings that brings one 
to despair, and the villas of the Brenta and Bacehiglione are not devoid of it—having nothing, in some 











* The floors are considered to be formed of asimilarmix- Altinum, Concordia, and Padua were reduced into heaps of 
ture and of pounded brick. When rolled with a heavy stones and ashes, The inland towns, Vicenza, Verona, 
roller the surface became ay highly polished astoresombin and Bergamo were exposed to the rapacious oruelty of the 
aT ee er a as vord-antiq ue,"* | Huns. Milan a Pavia pik oer seal Pkoas Stine, ie 

W. D. Howells (fialian Journe ys}—with whose opinion the logs of their wealth, and applauded the unusual cle. 

wo do not teengsarily agree. | , meney which preserved from the dames the public, os well 

¢° Tho Huns mounted to the assault with irresimible as private, buildings ; and spared the lives of the captive 

fury ; and the succeeding goncration could scarcely disoover multitude.""—Gibbon, The bacline and Fall o/ the Roman 

the ruina of Aquileia. After this dreadful punishment Kmpire. 
Attila poraued his march; and as ho passed the cities of 
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cases, but the painful suggestion of contrast to connect them with the olden days of light-hearted 
pleasure-seeking, when they formed a setting for scenes of gay enjoyment or of splendour in which 
the human element played its appropriate part. In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries it was 
the fashion of the merchants and gentry of Venice to build villas, or “ palazzini,” in beautiful natural 
positions on the Venetian mainland, particularly on rising ground or lining the edge of rivers, and 
to decorate them internally with the work of native painters and externally to surround them with 
tinely planned gardens, enclosures and statuary. Life must then have appeared im its most pleasurable 
aspect, even a3 now an abandoned mansion and neglected, weed-grown, garden suggest almost the 
extreme of wasted opportumty and desolation. Perhaps a revived Italy, following the Great 
War, will cure the evil; and increasing prosperity restore the appropriate use of those fine 
structures which ill-iortune has too long withheld from the proper fulfilment of their purpose. Even 
fine architecture must lose somewhat in effect when separated fram the human associations that give 
it meaning. The atmosphere of charming and elegant romanticism which one may suitably connect 
with the earlier history of this building—as is, for example, finely imagined in Signorina Ciardi’s 
recent painting, “ IT convegno alla Villa Rotonda”—will never recur, but perhaps we may look for an 
aspect of lifein the future that is more real, if less pictorial, and, maybe, better worth having, It 
would be pleasant, anyway, to see—as part of a general change for the better that we hope for— 
abandoned and desolated Italian villas restored to use onee more ; no longer conveying only the 
suggestion of “ sad-coloured, weather-worn stucco hermitages, where the mutilated statues, swaggering 
above the gates, forlornly commemorate days when it was a far finer thing to be a noble than it is now.” 
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UNIFICATION OF THE ARCHITECTURAL PROFESSION 


ys As ores eer at aoe nin 
THE UNIFICATION COMMITTEE, 
Discussion at the First Meeting, 20th July.* 

Mr. JOHN W: SIMPSON, President, in the Chair 

The Srceaerany (Mr. [an MaoAlister): The report of 
the Special General Meeting of the F.1, BA. on the 22nd of 
March, which was summoned for the purpose of obtaining 
the sanction of the general body of members for the 
Council's proposals as the first step towards the unification 
and registration of the profession, has been circulated to 
all the Members of the Committee, 

The CuamMwax: Does the Committee wish the report 
of the Committee to be read? It has been circulated ani 
published. [Agreed fo bv faken aa read.) 

The SacnetTarr: That roport wos discusacd, and the 
‘following resclutiona were pas ’ 

lL, “ That this General Meeting of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects approves of the Council's 
proposal to peepens and present, for the considera- 
tion of the profession, a more extended and com- 
prehensive scheme than that covered by the 

lutions of 1914." 

2. “ That this General Meeting of the Royal Inatituto of 
British Architecta approves of the (Council's 
oe ae to appoint o Committee representative 
of the whole profession to propare auch « scheme 
as ie indicated in the report of the Charter Com- 
mittee, dated 20th February 1920." 

In pursuance of those resolutions the different bodies 
specified were asked to send representatives, the invitations 
wore accepted in all cases, and the Gommittee has now been 
called together for its inaugural Meeting. 

The CiarmmMax: There ia o little preliminary business 
which we had better get through as soon as possible before 
we start the discussion. We should appoint a Viee- 
Chairman and on Honorary Secretary the General 
Committee, and we ought to aak the Committee to appoint 
an Exeoutive, as there will be a good deal of detail to work 
out. Tt shonld be as small as convenient. Has anybody 
views aa to who ahould be the Viee-Chairman . 

Mason Banxes, MPL: 1 would like to move that the 
Vice-Chairman be the President of the Society of Architects. 

Mr. Yuasory eeconded. (Carried unanimously. | 


The Coamuax: We have now to elect an Honorary, 


Seoretary. 

Mr. Mavaice Wenn: | propose Mr. Arthur Keen be 
appointed the Honorary Secretary. 

Afr. F. RB: Tayv.onseconded [Carried wnanimomaly. | 

Mr. Syoxey Peeks: Before we come to the Executive 
Committee, may T auggest we do not appointan Executive 
Committes, but rather that we appoint a Sub-Committee } 
I do not think it would be wise at present to appoint an 
Exeoutive Committee, Probably it may be the same thing, 
but an Exeentive Committe has power to carry out 
pro fa which possibly we may know nothing about. T 
think all matters of policy should be decided by this 
Committee, I would not like to hand over my power to an 
Executive Committee and be bound by ite decisions. In 
the hig charity affairs there is a huge committee, and you 
hand over your functions to the Executive Committee to 
do all the work, and the General Committee politely retires 
and dows nothing. None of ns here, 7 am eure, wants to 
retire and do nothing. Tt would be wiser, | think, to simply 
sh pay a Sab-Committec. 

fhe CiraraMan: After all, | think it is only « question 
m nents; there is no intention to give the Executive 
Vammittes power to carry things out. There will be 
drafting of schemes todo, I have ventured to draft o list 
for « Sub-Committee which, 1 think, should be as widely 


ener jcaeert as possible of the different views on the 
subject which have been pat forward, Perhaps you will be 
kind enough to take them down, gentlemen. The Chairman, 

*ALLCOf members prowent was given in th Minot af thie Meeting, 
partite decd th the ah iene ie setae si Na 


Vice-Chairman, and Honorary Secretary are on it ex officio, 
[ have carefully chosen theese names as those of mon who 
will probably be able to give time to the matter, because « 
goo deal of time will te required. It will he open to 
anvholy to suggest other names, 

epresenting the Royal Institute: Mr. James Gibson, 
Sir Banister Fletoher, Mr. Horace Cubitt, Mr. Leonard 
Elkington, Mr Ponty, Major Barnes, M.P. 

For the Society of Architects: [ have not had time to 
consult the Society, but | suggest Mr. Sadgrove. How 
Many names liave you to suggest, Mr, Sadgrove * 

Mr, Sanponove: Besides myself, Sir Charles Ruthen, 
Mr. MeArthur Butler, aod Mr. Noel Sheffield. 

The Cuatumax: For the Architectural Association : 
Mr. Maurice Webb, For the (ficial Arohiteota: Mr. 


Svdney Perks, For the Institute of Scottish Architecte : 
Mr. Whitie, For the Alliod Societies: Mr. Buckland 


PS pee For the Unattached Architects: Mr. G. E. 
Marahall ( Liverpodt}, 

_ ‘That list gives us geventeen names, and | think that iaa 
large enough Sub-Committees, But it is open to anybody ta 
make eupeeetions 

Air. Evans: The Architects’ Assistants Profezzional 
Union are not represented on that Sub-Committee, 

Mr. Pexty: My name has boen mentioned, but I am 
sorry to say | shall not be able to give the necessary time, 
I would like to auggest Mr. Yerbury in my place. 

Mr. Peaks: May we add Mr. Welch? Ehave nok eon 
stilted him,t but he has taken a great interest in this 
matter. . 

The Cuammax: We do not want to make the number 
too large, but there ia no objection, | think, to making it 
ningteon. 3 

Mr. Penns: [- move that Mr. Weloh's name be added, 
[fam very much obliged to you for submitting my name, 
bat I would suggest Mr. ies name in my place; he is 
President of the (Official Architects’ Association. Failing 
him, [ ahall be glad to stand. 

The Coatamax: We will leave that to you, Mr. Perke 

Mr. Peary: | suggest the Architects’ Azsistante’ Union 
be represented, and for it | nominate Mr. Evans. 

The CoAimMas : [ pot it to the meeting that there be 
a representative of the Architects’ Assistants’ Union on 
the Sub-Committee, and that Mr. Evans be that repre- 
sentative. [C'arried,] 

The CiareMas : The Sub-Committee will be in constant 
touch with the General Committee, and nothing can be 
done without this General Committee approving every step 
that may be taken. : | 

Mr. Evans: | think you should state now, before the 
Sub-Committee ia clected, what work it is proposed we 
should delegate to that Sub-Committee. 

The Coaimmax: That, obvionsly, we shall have to 
decide to-day, We cannot decide that until the General 
Committee has formulated ite policy: It will depend upon 
this Committee what the Sub-Committer will do. We are 
only appointing a Sub-Committee to do the apade-work of 
drafting. I will read the names: The € Vice. 
Chairman and Honorary Secretary ex officio, Mr, Gibson, 
Sir Banister Pletcher, Mr, Cubitt, Mr. Elkington, Mr. 
Yerbury, Major Barnes, Mr, Nool Sheffield, Sir Charles 
Ruthen, Mr. MeArthur Butler, Mr. Marshall, Mr. Maurice 
Webb, Mr. Svdnew Perks (or Mr. Riley), Mr. Whitie, Mr. 
Buckland, Mr. Welch, Mr. Lewellyn Evana. 

Mr. Penks: I formally move that list, 

Me. Conterre: I seeond it. 

Tt was unanimously agreed that theee gentlemen form 
the Sab-Committee. 

The Chatewax: We now oome to the real business of 
the meeting, and that is, the unification and registration of 
the profession, As far as unification of the profession is 
concerned, 1 am not quite sure that the faet of this 
mooting is not, in itself, a proof that the profession has been 
unified, and that we are prepared to discuss here amicably 


what our policy should bo in the futare. We have mot here 
with the lessons of the war before us; indeed, the demand 
for » Singlo Command of the Armies is atill freah in our 
minds. We have met at a time which, | think, we have 
never experienced proviously,.whon all bitterness hos 
disappeared between the different sections of the profession, 
and we are all agreed to pursue a common purpose and to 
eot aside all selfish interests whatever. It is really, in ite 
way, a0 historic oceasicn inthe profession. wehave met aa 
& Parliament of Architecta. No man hore represents him- 
eolf; everyone here represents a body of constituents 
behind him, and, together, we may olaim to represent 
every reputable momber of the profession. (Hoar, hear,) 
A commen end, therefore, is agreed upon, and it only 
remains for us now to decide the best moans of carrying 
out that object and making the result apmeg eer 

Before we begin the discussion I would like to define m 
own position in the matter. You have been good ononugh 
to make mo Chairman. I[ conecive the firet duty of a 
Chairman is to be perfectly independent and impartial, I 
have done my work, in a way, in getting this mecting 
together, and you may take it from me that there will be 
no kind of influence used, no wire-pulling, and no kind of 
endeavour to influence your decisions in any way, unless it 
ig by open argument eoch as may appeal to you. That, I 
think, is the correct position for a Chairman to take up, ancl 
you may be sure [ ahall follow it. (Hear, hear.) 

I have heard a great many suggestions niade as to how 
we shoold proceed, and they seem to me to le capable of 
being boiled down to two alternatives: there ia very much 
to be said, | think, for both of them. Tho first idea or 
auggestion—which, for conrenience of reference, | may call 
“A —is the absorption of all existing societies into one 
body, Well, that presents some obvious difficulties at the 
cutaet. But these diffioulties should not prevent our very 
full consideration of auch a course, and especially ao if we 
think that ite subsequent result is likely to be for the 
benefit of the profession. If, however, auch a course is 
likely to Jead to internal dissenasions later on, then it will 


not effect the real purpose of thia body, which is to unify — 


the profession—and unification, of course, ia not necessarily 
synonymous with amalgamation. The point ia, we want to 
get on to the samo lines and to use every effort towards o 
common policy. 

The second alternative—which I will call" Bh —seema to 
be to take all the existing bodies as they are—to allow, 
ao to en all tho rivers and rivulets to run in the beds 
which they bave formed for thomeelves by time, and to 
connect them all up with a sort of “ out,’ of which the 
foree will be directed to turning the mill-wheel of registra- 
tion, That is the line of least resistance, in the initial stage, 
atanyrate. Itisfor you to consider whether the ultimate 
How will ba more, or ,.amooth than that which would 
he effected by the first scheme | have put before you in 
brief and called “A. But, essentially, the need ia that 
whatever conclusion ia arnved at should be reached by free 
and kindly argument and by reason, so that ae ee 
be be practically br enor and, having arrived at a 

cision, everyone will give it, as the policy agreed wu . 
full support and help ta naka it work. Unifeation will be 
merely o phrase unless it is based upon two great foots : 
the first is mutual goodwill, and the second is the absence 
ae rig rd da be ble 

With regard to our meeting to-day, it may be imposible 
—it may not even he dnsisable—chat we acti teal 
come to a decision as to which of those policies, or what 
poly. we should agree upon. Wo have set up our Sub- 
ommittes, and I think the great thing is to got it to work 
a6 s00on as possible, It may be that ita members will be 
asked to draft the skeleton, not of one schemo only but of 
two, and circulate those outlines to the mombers of this 
Committers, who have, in their turn, to consult their 
constituent bodies, and meet again later to decide delinitely 
what abould be done, For the moment I sak you not to. 
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trouble about details, the full-sizo drawings, so to *peak, 
but to set your minds on tho main drawings and consider 
the details later on. (Applause) There is no order of 
speaking: anybody can start the ball. } 

Mr. Ivon Joxes: One thing which occurred to me with 
regard to the selection of this Sub-Committee was »this, 
I take it that the Sub-Committeo will place before the 
General Committee the draft scheme they come to and 
mg hare Hatter will be voted upon t 

The CuammMay: Agreed upan, J hope. The odure 
will be that this Committee will remit to tbe Sub. mmittes 
the general lines of policy and ask them to draft # scheme, 

Mr. Jdoxes: Tho point [ wished to raise waa this, 
Speaking on behalf of the Allied Societies, the members of 
those Societies rapreaent a very large number, the majority 
of the  hipiresies and #o the Allied Societies are in a 
responsible position. If wo have to come up here to vote 
upon, of agree to, the findings of the Sub-Committee 
without taking the opinions of our constituents we shall be 
in a vive Gabel dabei position, because, as you said, air, we 
oro not here personally, and my personal eeon and the 
opinion of my 160 or more members in South Wales is that 
we should have tho findings of the Sub-Committee before 
they are brought for decision in the General Committee, 

, Phe Cuarnwanx: Certainly; that is obvious. The Sub- 
Committee, as they formnlsate suggestions, will circulate 
them before the Genera] Committers meets to consider 
them. so they will have time to consider the matter them- 
selves and consult their constituent bodies, 

Mr. Tayvton: I think we should put this meeting on 
firm basis now, Therefore 1 move that the Sub-Committee 
be instructed to draft reports of achemes, as were explained 
by yourself, such aa“ A“ and“ B,"'and sobmit them to the 
members of this Committee, and after the members of this 
Committee have considered them with those they repre- 
sent, this Committee should then meet and discuss the 
matters befora them. . 

The CHat™Max: You suggest that it should be an 
instruction to the Sub-Committee that they should draft 
aid Satin He os under each of those two heads 

rhich | outlined in my remarks just now, and circulate 
~~ ie aimaidarstonie " 

Mr. Peexs: T agree with the suggestion that we ahould 
refer to this Sitb-Comzalttes to inquire into matters and 
bring upschomes for consideration, and that we should not 
limit thereffort to“ A" o¢* BL" or even“ C"; rathor that 
they should havea free hand. There may be many ways of 
carrying out this unification, and some other scheme may 
emetas out of the debate. I think the Sub-Committee 
should have a free hand to inquire inte and bring wp 
Various schemes for our consideration, I do not think that 
at present we oan decide it here, because there are so man v 
things which would have to be gone into, and the Sub- 
Committee may cary likely want to get evidence, I'should 
be sorry to decide this afternoon on any one scheme ; the 
matter wants careful consideration first. | 

The Coammas: I do not think you followed exactly 
what [ said in my remarks, The intention, I anggest, is 
that it might not be possible or advisable to do this this 
afternoon, but we could talk about the ways of doing it. 
But it would be wrong to leave the Sub-Committee in the 
dark as to how to work. Wo must give them a line, 

Mr. Prnxs; I shall be wlad to leave it in that way, that 
they should bring op “A and“ B" and any.otherschome 
which they may think advisable for consideration, | have 
no other scheme in my head, but there might be ono when 
the matter is discussed. T only want to give them power to 
bring up anything they may think fit. 

Mr. ¥ KREURY: If the character of the Sub-Committes 
be made as widely representative ms posible, they will 
have a better chance of getting what you want, The only 
question is, oan we get what we want! And if you leave it 
for the Sub-Committees to bring forward pome pr | 
which we can discuss it will require many daye’ dixtuasion, 
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We cannot settle it in one month, perhaps pot in one year, 
but if we work on tho lines auggested by the President, I 
fecl sure we shall unify the profession, although I am not 

‘go optimistic as you arein thinking we have done so. And 
L should be glad if you would instruct the Sub-Committee 
to consider the constitution of this Committee. Even if 
we arrive at a proposal which will be satiafactory to us 
when we ect it, the other members of the profeasion whodo 
not belong here may not be able tu accept it. : -three 
are E.LB.A. men and only thirteen are from outside. [| 
think it would be possible for the Society of Architects to 
nominate ten members who are not membera of this 
Institute, and for the A.A. to nominate ton men who are 
not members of the Institute. It would bea much bigger 
Committee, and you would get a decision which would 
carry something like finality with it. But if you go to the 

. pettanaicn generally, and put before them a scheme agreed 
to by fifty-three mombers of the Institute and only 
thirteen representative of architects outaide the Institute, 
lam afraid you will not arrive at tho finality you require. 

Mr. Bur.es#; [agree we connot go into d now, but 
1 think we should have no diffloulty in instructing the 

‘Sab.Committee, on a question of principle, as to whether 
this meeting favours what we may call “absorption,” or 
tha scheme which you called “ federation.” They are both 
mattera which ean be discussed, I think, without going 
very much into detail, There are many architects here 
to-day, and it la the firet meeting, and | agree with you, 
air, thatitisan historic meeting, and one which islikely to 
have very wide effocta, So it seema a pity that we should 
not, now we are here, consider this matter in some detail, 
because it is likely we may not get exactly the anme 
representatives together again without somo difficulty. 
Therefore [ hope we shall have an opportunity of express- 
ing our opinions on these two problems before the matter 
is put before the Sub-Committee. 

jor Banses: There is no scheme at all at present. 
1 should have thoucht that in this ing the difficulty 
would have heen to keep the men down, but the difficulty 
seems rathor to be to get them to get op. . 
The CnarmaaN: Architects are very modest, Major 
Hares. 
Mr. Burten: We must, think, get rid of modesty to a 
) extent. dil not want to inflict my views on the 
meeting, but I think the time has come when the question 
of absorption or mation should be finally considered, 
I do not think we ought to look back at all; itis s mistake 
to look back on what has gone: that is past, We do not 
know ial the refuse aor for um: doe list 
present, and, personaly, | ero vary t difficulty im re- 
pene to the absorption ot all other rae. sting bodies into one 
institution or organization—presumably the Royal Inati- 
tute of British Architects. I am #o afraid of opening up 
matters with which some of us are acquainted in years gone 
by, and which would be heh Blase crac if brought up 
again, and we hope they will be relegated to the limbo of 
forgotten thin My solution of the whole problem is o 
federation of the existing bodies. Infact, | favour consti- 
tuting this Committec a4 an Architecta’ Federation. We 
have an example on the other aide of the water, in France, 
where, on the 20th of February this year, the Ruleafor the 
Federation of French Architects were drawn up, in which 
the existing bodies—thore aro half a doren of them, and | 
have the papers here which | ghall be pleased to hand over 
to the Excoutive—those bodies were federated on simple 
and broad lines, which Rules have been adopted by those 
bodies, and therefore they have the approval of the whole 
rofeasion. 1 feel that, if wo arefederated on simple and 
taint lines, we shall not soon have many unattached archi- 
tects. My ides of federation is that it should be inclusive 
of all architectural bodies, that any members of those 
different bodies would be not only members of them, but 
members of the Federation—that isto say, they would be 
Federated Architecta Each member of this Institute 
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would be a member of the Federation, and cach member 
of the Liverpool Society would be a member of the Federa- 
tion, and eo om. And when an architect who wants 
sasistance comes before the Federation Council—to fight a 
enac, for instance—ho would receive it not because he was 
a momber of the Liverpool Society, bat booause he was a 
member of the Architects’ Federation. That is my view: 
it should be for defence, for the decision as to fees, and all 
sorts of things which we have been struggling about for 
a long time, including troubles with Departmenta—I need 
not name them. Jf we could work together in this way we 
thoold carry much ter weight; it would not be throw- 
ing a single brick (Syn architect, but it would be the 
dapacity to throw a block of bricks, That is very crudel 
at, but I wish to affirm my opinion, which is very well- 
nown by readers of architectural and other papers, that 

we should take inte serious consideration this posal 
which [ have suggested for an Architects’ Federation, In 
my view it would not stop at architects. You mentioned 
registration just now, sir, and it would be one of the objects 
ol the Fedoration to deal with that. At the present time, 
if we go to Parliament, they aay, “ There are two bodies, at 
least: settle your own differences first, then come to us.” 
We should bo doing that under this auggestion, and I think 
there would bo « joint Bill, for there are other bodies 
marching in the same direction: engineers, surveyors, 
auctioneers, and we should go to them and adjust matters 
generally, and arrange for all the professions to go together 
with seporate Bills, but Bills which are agreed to by the 
separate parties, so that Parliament will not be able to sa 
the engineers won't have this and the orchitects wont 
have that. We want to show them what we will each have, 
and then the Bille will have every chance of stinctes, There 
is another point in regard to this architectural profession. 
We are brought, indirectly, into contact with many things 
connected with buildings, and there are certain partice 
trying to get hold of the professions, and | want to say 
we need to be banded tagether, Hot only for our profeasiinal 
protection, but also for other reasons which will oorur to 
gentlemen who take a wide view on this subject, and | hope 
this suggestion for an Architects’ Federation on broad lines 
will be considered by this Committer to-day, (Aprplanse.) 

Mr. Yernury: I did not want to trouble you again, but 
. would like to aay [feel the best thing would be schome 
* A.” that we should make the beat effort to include every 
architect within the B.1,B.A.; we ought to take in every 
architect in the profession, and pot him under one cover. 
(Hear, bear) Weshould then be all fighting for one thing, 
and that one thing should be the future. of the architect 
and of architecture. And | think the reason we have not 
onthusiaam amongst archiirets is that wo have no propa- 
ganda work. In every profession which la open Guat te 
going to be closed the present generation must be willing 
to make the eacrifices, We shall have tofaceitin the same 
way as the auctioneers, the lawyers, and the accountants 
have dono, and some of you will, in the meantime, have to 
put up with sacrifices. And all you can say is, that what 
you are doing to-day is for the benefit of your children 
and your dron's children, and for the benofit of the 
community, and for the infinite advantage of civic archi- 
tecture in this country and that it shal) stand in its 
per position aa abeaderin the Arte, But if we approach 
t from the merely business standpoint and say if we ore 
federated we shall be able to get so much more in fees, 
or we shall then be able to go to the Government ond say 
* You shall not appoint an official architect because you 
shall not be in competition with us,” then we shall be 
talking and working for our own personal view, and at the 
present time we may os well give up the idea, because we 
are waating our time. 

Sir Basseten Furroner: You have beon good enough 
to nominate mo on thia Committee, and | did not know 
what you were going to discuss to-day, or that you were 
going to discuss this question of what you will nak the Sab- 
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Committee to do, | feel that what the last speaker anid: 
lies at the root of the whole matter. Here we have an old 
Institute, which has been in existence a handred years, 
which has been the recognized head of this profession, and 
all that time has been doing good work for architects and 
architecture. And it seema to mo that the oo thing to 
do ja to let it remain in that very strong position, but add to 
it such strength as wo may find it ia necessary to add to 
keep it sc ri bring itupto date, It seems to me we ore 
the basia of this Federation which is talked about, | think 
it may be truly sald—l ap under cortection—that 
every architect of note in this country, with the exception 
of those who belong to the Society of Architects who ate 
aleo of note, belongs to this Enatitute orto one of its Allied 
Socloties. [ would go to any length to get outsiders ; 
| would elect them a Follows, or as Super-Fellows, to get 
them into this Institute; [ would take in the whale body 
of the Society of Architects, look, stock, and barrel, because 
[ do not think the ides of federation is a workable ane, 
because directly you have federation you must have aneéx- 
pensive staff, and we should have to pay othera to do the 
work which we are capable of doing. I feel that, unless 
we can wet the Inatitute soto arrange this business that 
it shall still be the represcntative body of this profession, 
I can almoat say, now and here, that unless we do that, | 
shall not be able ta sign this Report. | feel that that is ao 
important os the basis of the whole thing that I am pre- 
pared to give everything that the outside architect wants, 
in order to got him into the Inatitue, to make him ono of 
tia, #0 that we can speak, not as we do now, with several 
mouths, but with one united voice, when anything comes 
forward which affects the architects of this country or 
architecture, (Applause) : 

Mr, Sapgaove: | shall not be like the last 
who seems to have made up his mind before he 
what the otherfellowhastosay, Although have my own 
view in regarl to many matters in connection with the 
profession, like lack of unity in the past, I shall not say 
whether” A‘ or BY wonold be the better, hecaaues I belisve 
in thoroughly thrashing both of them out, and then eub- 
mitting them to the General Committee, eo that wo my 
hear which is the better of the two, Let us have both 
schemes, I shall not start with making up my mind. 
With regard to the Fedloration side of the matter being 
supposed to be impracticable, [ shall not say it would be 
tnworkable, I do not know that it would not be a very 
geod thing. If the idea is to get every man who has @ 
vested interest in architecture into the membership of the 
Institute or somh other society thatie a very good aghe mic ; 
but there are # large number of men who practise archi- 
tecture who belong to other profossions—who belong 
to the Surveyors’ Institution, for instance—and there are 
mtmbers whe belong to the auctioncers® profession, who 
are sanitary engineers, and the like. 1 am not sure that 
it would be the best thing altogether to have mombors of 
that class as Institute men or as Society of Architects 
men. But T seo no reason why those men ehould not 
be allowed to continue their practice under a fixed set 
of conditions, which could be arrived at by a Federation or 
a central body—t use the word for convenience, But 
there are many vital matters which the central control 
body should control, which should be something more than 
an architecta’ body, For instance, let us take one thing : 
the National Building Code. We had an illustration t 
ether day of # littl onfortunate position on which we 
should have been unified. The Federation of Builders are 
eel pied a National Building Code. Some of us have 

alded cur atins and turned our backs on it and said “ We 
will have none of it," But there are some good poitits in it, 
anil if this Inetitute and the Boniety af Architects conld 
have seen cye to eye with these baildera it would have been 
a better thing than what hasaetually happened. Weofthe 
Society did not think it was wise to turn our backs upon it, 
and a0 we went to ser them, and our firat interview resulted 


speaker, 
heard 
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in the question,“ Are you oN galng. into this with the 
Institute" "Yes," “ Why didn't you tell us ao? Let 
te aravea te preliminary fon tate let us all disneneg 
it.” That ia the proper thing to do. Architects ma: agree 
a Code with the builders, bat what about the & “f ore’ 
Institution? What about the engineers and the municin 
authorities ? ed have all got a finger in the pie, and you 
cannot rope all these people in under your Architectural 
Tnstitute. But you could have them represented in a 
Federation, and you could have a very rin) Federn. 
tion, equal to o powerful Parliament, « i oould have 
a united voice on such things ns own-hlaunine: public 
competitions, documents which are issued to the profession, 
all housing requirements, war memirials—and, | will pause 
on the word “ memorial,” to aay we have hoard of one 
suggested, and I think the itect should have some- 
thing to say about it before anything is done with regar 
to that building which it iz opaee vil Lo erect some 
in the ocighbourhood of i e Park Corner. Thore 
are aiso such things ag conferencea with Government 
Departments, And then we have to tackle the multiple 
traders, butebers, and so on, who are coming inte the work 
of architects, [ could go on for some little while on that, 
. ak briefly on the aaliont paints which 

tportantin the matter of unity. Sol would . 
deal with the matter, not from the point of view of archi- 
tecta alone, but for other professional societies. No doubt 
the Sub-Committes will consider whether an architectural 
hodv, assnch, can do that better than a Federation which 
has representatives on it of all the various institutions 
which have a veated interest in architecture. We ehall 
consiter all those things on the Sub-(ammittes, and the 
reports which will come up aso result will be threshed wut 
indetail, Jam sire you will have something to read when 
you got that report, 

Mr. Evaxs: Ono speaker sald it is a goc thing to be 
getting on with the business’ We have heard & plea for 
Aa repre- 


uaion oF a a! and a word for federation, 
senting the body of assintanta in this countr » | may say | 
have no mandate; I come here simply with instructions 
to watoh. I daresay the representatives of Allied Societioa 
have come to watch also, and if the quostion is put to this 
General Committee whether they are in favour of abao 
tion they might vote one way or the other on it. But the 
principal number on the Sub-Committee might vote the 
other way. Rut the question is, are those people who rote 
representing by it those they are sent from? It seema to 
mo that when this Sub-Committee sits it ahould firat of all 
obtain from their constituents what it is ‘are in favour 
of, aid tice ret Committee would know what scheme to 
proceed with, But are we re iting the voice and the 
views of the wholo resulted ine et 

Mr. Lawnexce: The next point is how the propor 
are to be considered by the Allied Societies, I have boon s 
momber of an Allied Society eleven years and a member of 
the Institute for nearly that time, and it has been fora long 
time cloar to me that tho internsta of the Allied Societies 
and the intercats of the people in London are not alwaye 
the sume, But I had better put it in this way = that you in 
London are not always aware of all the conditions we have 
to deal with in Cre Dre riare im your Sub-Committee you 
have twonty Allied Societion resented, and you have 
rarious London associations, The Allied Socisties have 
Spe representative. Chope, when the Sub-Committee meets, 
that representative will not allow our interests te he over- 
looked, becsuse many of Ge area long way from London. 
1 have been a member, one way or another, for 
thirty years, and I have been heen onee. We have a point 
of view in the provinces, and | hope that when this matter 
iw divcussed that point of view will be brought forward 
with all the reapect it canbe. I do not seo how it would be 
posible for you in London to absorb, a5 an [natitute, all 
people, and how it will properly and oloarly legis 
the provinces, But I hope that when the Sub-Con 
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has met, and the thing has been considered, some way out 
will be found. On behalf of my Society, 1 can say we are 
only anxious for the interests of the profession as a whole. 

The Coamatan: | would like to say again what I fear 
! have not made cloar, It is that, whatever instruction is 
given to the Sub-Committees, the Sub-Committee will send 
their proposals and suggestions to every member of this 
Committee for their consideration, That meansthat it will 
20 to every Allied Society, and that thelr representatives 
will have thereby the opportunity of consaiting their own 
bodies and obtaining their views upon it, (Hear, hear.) 
So, nnotil that has been done, it is quite certain that this 
Committee will not come to any definite decision, All 
that we can hope to do to-day—it may not be possible to 
do even that; it rests with you—is to give the Sub- 
Committee something to start work upon, and perhaps we 
could get as far as giving them an indication on whether 
stheme “ A oracheme™ B* ia preferred by us, or whether 
the meeting feels it would like to have a draft echeme on 
both lines. Nospoaker yot has suggested a third proposal, 
bot there may bo a third suggestion which may be better 
than either of the other two which | have put forward. But 
nothing will be pushed through, because the one thing 
esaetitial, if we are to have unification and be a really united 
pony: is that we should be ananimoua. 

- Jones: Ifyou put Schemes “A ond “B" hefore the 
meeting this afternoon, the Allied represnntatives could nat 
vote upon it, beoanse they must first take the matter into 
consideration with their constituents and] get their vote 
opon it. Therefore [ think the Sub-Committee should 
have full powers to bring one or more achenios before the 
Committee for consideration, first notifying the varione 
bodies before that Committec meeting is held. 

Mr. Rees: Should the Committers gather what has been 
done by othor societies, and take evidence * . 

The Crarmuan: It will be the duty of the Sub-Com- 
inittes to inquire, 

Mr. Rees: T propose that we do not make any proposi- 
tion eo aa to prevent that; but that they gather this 
information and circulate it to the Allied Societies, and 
that the various Presidents of those Societies discuss it and 
take « vote, and then wo shall be able to come with definite 
and precise instructions to thie Committee to prepare a 
scheme, not twoor three schemes, That should be plared 
before the whole of the Allied Societies firat, the Society 
of Architecta and outside architects, and after that we 
should come here again and discuss it on that evidence, 
having taken the opinion of our Various societies, and we 
should give them definite instructions when we know what 
we are talkingabout. © [ may now bein favour of “ A,” but 
When Wo have the information from this Sub-Committee 
| weed be in favour of “ B,” or of * C," and Uahall have the 
backing of my Council to come here and support * B” 
or’ OC. And my friend Mr. Jones and my Bristol friend 
will have the aame feeling, that we should like to have 


evidence to Bs before our Allied Societies. Then when 
weeome back to this meeting we can give your Sab-Com- 
mittee definite instructions to your chosen mon to prepare 
a icheme on thoge |inns, . 

Mr, Jowrs: [f that is done, shonld there bo a narrow 
majority for one or other scheme, that wonld pot give 
satisfaction, 

The (amas: Yea: inwtead of our meeting here and 
arguing and discussing the whole policy, we should be 
neeting with definite instructions to fire which we have 
received from our constituents, and then it would be vory 
difficult to come by mutual diseussion to any kind of terma 
or to give way to sroure a decision, That 1 the practical 
difficulty which I see in the suggestion. J think the sng. 
gestion of Mr. Jones waa the more practical ono, namely, 
that the Sab-Committee should draft a scheme on the 
general lines of what we have called “ A,” and which Mr, 
MeArthur Butler calls “ Absorption,” a against Federa- 
tion ; that we should have aechome on both, and then we 
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should have some definite lines on which to consider the 
matter with the Allied Societies. | 

Mr. Peeks: [ move: " That it be referred to the Sub- 
Committee to consider and submit schemes to the Grand 
Committers for the pt of unification."” That leaves 
the Sub-Committee fre to bring forward as many schemes 
aa they like. 

tthe tea ckec That is pushing fat hme which 
belongs to this meeting on to the shoulders of the Sub- 
Commities. We ought to give them some indication of 
what we want of them, otherwise they will be in the air. 

Mr. Pexnxs: lt simply authorises them to submit oa 
many echomes as they like, after inquiry. I do not ask 
the bub-Committee to suggest a scheme: all | ask io thot 
they will consider and submit schemes, which they can 
draft out, with the advant and disadvantages ; then 
wo can have all the facta before us to vote upon, 

The Chatmmuas : Has Mr, Perks a seconder ! 

Mr. Joxes: | have pleasure in seconding that. 

Major Basses: As on amendment, in order to bring 
the meeting to some decision, | propose “* That the Com- 
mittee bo asked to draft schemes on lines of * A’ and 
*B." And [ would like to submit to the meeting that 
there is nothing really outside those lines. 

Mr. Penes: Probably you are right. — 

Major Barnes: [ think there is nothing outside that, 
We are here representing eeparate bodies considering the 
question of unification, and we have pot alternatives, We 
must either unify in an existing body, which ia “ A," or 
we must unify in a new body, which is B."" That is the 
lirst conclusion we have to come to. [f we decide “‘ A," 
that involves a selection of the existing body which we will 
unify with. If we decide on “ B," thet will involve the 
constitution of the new body. {we decide on “ A,” then 
the problem would be comparatively simple, we should be 
absorbed, or amalgamated, or whatever term you like to 
use for it. If we decided on “ B,” we should have alter. 
natives, not on federation but on the method of federating. 
For instance, if we decide on federation, each body 
have to decide whother it is going to veat all ita funetions in 
the new body, or whether it would vest some of its func- 
tions and retain the remainder, But they would not be 
alternatives os between “ A" and “ B." So I suggest 
there ia no “OC,” ond that if we ask the Committee 
dolinitely to consider and draft schemes “ A" and “ B,"' 
we aro not really putting any arbitrary limit upon them, 
but we are putting u definite proposition, and the solution 
of that, in ao far aa it commended lteelf to the Grand 
Committee, would bring me to one thing or the other, 
going on or not proceeding. And therefore, az] am sure 
all of us desire to reap the advantages of unitication—we 
boliewe there are advantages, anil, speaking for myself, I 
am very much in the same condition as other members, | 
am not clear as to the exact oxtent of the advantages— 
in that direction the Sub-Committee will be extremely 
helpful in making that clear to all members of the Com- 
mittee and to all their constituonts. I beg to move that 
wo refer to this Sob-Committes the business of framing 
and drafting and thon reporting to the Grand Committes 
achomes carrying out the proposals * A" and “ B."' 

Major Comnette: FE wold say a word or two in second. 
ing the msolution of Major Barnes. [tis a question of the 
manner and mothod under which we shall either unify our- 
selves or federate ourselves, | am sure Major Barnes has 
im his mind the federation principles of the United States 
compared with thoes of Canada, and again, compared with 
those of Australia. Thoy are all different in certain ele- 
mente. We have very little before us by way of alterna. 
tive to either union in some form or federation in some 
form, But, speaking as a representative of the Common. 
wealth of Australia here, I suggest that, whether we have 
onion or federation, we ought to provide for somo form of 
decentrulisation—(hear, hear}—because not only Australia, 
but other Dominions, have their own local Sogicties, and 
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they are allied to this Institute, And | any sure lam right 
in saying that they have the greatest respect for the 
functions of this [mstitute, for its prestige, and would like 
to support it in every way, But Jet ua, in any scheme, 
whether of union or federation, provide for devolution in 
some form, so that, although there may be » central 
authority, wo should not centralise all the authority and 
take all the responsibility from those at the ciroumference. 
One speaker referred to the federation among Fronch 
architects. [do not know under what principle it takes 
place, but it is interesting to hear of federation in France 
pusgls T understand the French have always thought 
it the direction of centralisation, But it might be 
interesting to the Sub-Committee to hare more facta 
put before them on the question of federation as it has 
taken place in France. 1! suggest we do not attempt to 
copy the French or France too much: we ara English, 
and we have certain principles for which we stand before 
the rest of the world, We are a little inclined to disparage 
oUF own powers and abilities, but there is still a good deal 
of ability and originality in the old country, 

Mr. Tarton: | have mach pleasure in supporting the 
resolution moved by Major Barnes, which has already been 
seconded. I think by instructing the Sub-Committee to 
obtain evidence and get partioulars from every representa- 
tive we shall be enabled eventually to prepare a scheme 
which will be satisfactory to the whole of the qberrentrts 
Moreover, by considering “A and “B"* we shall beable to 
decide whether “ A’ is the better or whether “ B™ js the 
better, Absorption, to my mind, has certain disadyan- 
tages, and those disadvantages will be brought forward by 
the members of the Sub-Committee, on will aleo the 
advantages which may accruo to the whole profession. 
With regard to B,” which at the moment seems to me to 
be the best—I am not biased in any way, | hove an open 
mind on the question—if the Committee are able to show 
that there are loopholes in **B" which may decide this 
Committee in favour of “A, | shall bo asedl, if my 
constituents are of that opinion, to fall into line: in that 
way we shall arrive at a conclusion which is bound to be 
satlalushiny: The two suggestions “ A" and“ B" seem to 
mé to give a free hand to the Sub-Committee as to their 
report, They will report upon both schemes, or suggea- 
tions, and [ think nothing but good conld come from it and 
that when we met again we shall be in « position to decide 
Ore gt or the other, 

Mr. Wetch;: On reflection and consideration of all that 
has been said, I fool, as Major Barnes does, that it is either 
“A” or“ B," and I think acourse totally outside that is 
juite out ofthe question. Therefore, before we part I would 

etossk this: thatthose members whoform the Unification 
Commitice but who do not form the Sub-Committee which 
has been elected ont of this body, will not go away from 
this room feeling that they have done all that they should 
do until the Sub-Committee's report comes up. I ask them 
heartily for all the help they can give us in the meantime, 
because it is only by help which thi can give us, through 
the post or otherwise, from time to time, as we are labour- 
ing, that we can bring out the best to our full sati<faction. 

Air. OLomieve : Insupporting Major Barnes's proposition 
 woulr like to say that thoarof us who livealong way from 
London and are anxious not fo come Up Tory anwsntly, 
would fike, if possible, to know if thero cannot be some kind 
of sub-section work in relation to this great question. Few 
of us hope we shall be able to get very much forward 
to-day; it is imposible to expect to do more than set the 
ball rolling, and think when we reflect that we had this 
question under discussion thirty years ago there will bo no 
wonder that we can afford to wait a little longer, and if we 
ean get something done in two or three years we ought to 
feel satiated, and thos who are not immediately at work 
on thie should trust the Sub-Committee and not & t too 
much from them. Let us, ae has beon suggested, do all wo 
possibly can to help, But my object was to suggest that 

he question might be referred to sub-sections presently, 
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so thet widely separated members might be emploved 
upon #ome sectional work, For instance, there are louie 
separate aspecta of the question. What is being done in 
the matter of unification by other professions ? We must 
remember that the accountants and othere have all had 
the same battles to fight years aga, and one section might 
ascertain how they went to work successfully, And affairs 
in other countries might be investigated, for other coun- 
trica have had the same thing to do in regard to this, 
Another section might work on Parliamentary procedure, 
#0 that we may not repeat the blunders which others have 
made in the past when it was a matter of having « definite 
Statute. Then the question of qualification might be taken 
| lt ja such a pity, when you have a great meeting like 
this repreacnting the whole profession, that we should 
waste our breath too much on c uestioning and mere 
talk to no purpom. Therefore, ask that the Commitioer 
should take op the question of sectional work, so that - 
those from a distance may have their time saved, 

Mr, Peaxs: I move “ That the question bo now put.”’ 
With the consent of my scconder, 1 withdraw my resolu 
tien; 1 do not know that there is any third course, 

‘HAIRMAN: Mr, Perks having withdrawn his reac. 
lution, which was practically the same aa Major Barnes's, 
only for some difference in dofinition, it has been moved by 
Major Barnes, and acoonded by Major Corletto, that it be 
an instruction ta the Sub-Committee that the Sub. 
Committee draft and submit to the Grand Committee 
alternative proposals for unification based reapectively on 
abaorption and federation. I pat that to the Committee. 

The Cuamatax: Having set up our working body, and 
having given them a working inatruction, it seems to me 
the useful business for the day is completed. 

Mr. Parka: [| would like to propose a vote of thanks to 
our Chairman, who is our President. {t ix the first meting 
held, and the Sub-Committee will get to work. It may be 
aome time before we have another mowting, [Carried hy 
acclamation, | 

The Camas: Thank you very much, gentlemen, It 
has been a great pleasure to me to come here to-day and to 
foel wo are on the working lines, and I do not think wo shall 
meet again without having something practical to anhmit 
to you. 








CORRESPONDENCE, 
| Grel Chambers, Doncaster ¢ ODA A ag wet, 1920. 
To the Editor, JovexaL RALB.A.— 
Sin.—With reference to the very excellent Code 
published in your last issue I think it will he generally 
conceded that honourable " architects (a term which 


doubtless includes all members of the R.ILB.A. and 


many other members of the profession) are in the 
habit of conducting their practices in accordance with 
the spint of the rules laid down. | 

Tt is well to have these ruling principles reduced to 
conorete terms, but is it not still more desirable that 
they should be instilled into the minds and consciences 
(if any’) of those who most need them 1 [refer, Sir, to 
the large body of men who, without, qualification or 
professional training, are now practising as architects. 

One constantly hears of instances of such men 
breaking almost every rule of professional conduct 
and etiquette, yet these persons are regarded by the 
general public as being legitimate members of the 
profession and are even admired for their “ progres- 
sive " bosiness methods, 


CLERKS OF WORKS SALARIES 


Shortly, I presume, when unification comes about, 
thease persons will have to be formally admitted into 
and recognised by the profession. I would suggest 
therefore that their education should be commenced 
now. At the aame time, could not something be done, 
through the lay press or otherwise, to enlighten the 
general public on matters appertaining to the status 
of the profession and so remove some portion of the 
blank ignorance that exists ! 

The trouble in these matters is that “* Codes ” and 
Rules of Conduct" do not reach the people who 
most need information or reformation — Yours faith- 
fully, Morris THomreos [4.]. 


Clerks of Works’ Salaries. 


fneor porated Clerks of Works Assoriation, 
Corpenters’ Hall, London Wall, E.C.2, 


28h July, 1020. 
To the Editor, Jounxan B.1.B.A.— 


Dear Bre, —Many architects, at the present time, 


lo not appear to realise the great increase in the cost 
of living and rise in operitives’ wages, for in some 
instances salaries are offered to Clerks of Works which 
wre not much higher than the salaries paid prior to the 
war, Appreciating the good sidmetaahtig which 
has ulways existed between architects and sirins ot 
works, this Association appeals to architects to assist 
in remedying this unsat isfactory state of affairs. With 
that object they haveformulated theenclosed Circular, 
copies of which have been sent to local atithorities 
throughout the kingdom with gratifying results. 

Before the war a clerk of works' salary was usually 
twice that of w skilled operative—i.c., when wages 
were I0dd. an hour for a 50-hour week, equal to 
£2 Ss, Od., the clerk of works received 4, 44, and 6 
guineas, Under the scale suggested in the Circular his 
pay would be as follows -— 

Skilled operative's Rey's rod 2a. ded. a 





hour for 44-hour wee 5 2 8 
Mi} per cont, Increase a 25 1 8 6 
Total Sil 4 


{aay 8 guineas) 
It will be seen that, although operatives’ wages have 
increased about 150 por cent., clerks of works are ask- 
ing for 665 per cent. Increase only. 

The Association is desirous that this matter be 
brought to the notice of all members of the R. Sey 
and would be grateful if you would kindly give « 
to this letter and the Circular in the next issue of the 
JovRNAL.— Yours faithfully, 

0. W. Dexsy, Seerelary, 
Ingorporoted Clerka of Works Association. 

The circular referred to sets out the following resolu. 
tion, carried peaomaly at a General Meeting held at 
Carpanters’ Hall on 6th July, 1820: 

“That this Association is of opinion that the minimum 
salary for clerks of works should be 66" pet cent, increase 
on the local rates for skilled operatives per week, and re- 
quests members to base the salary asked for on thest 
minima when making application for appointments.” 
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CHRONICLE. 
The President. 
The President, Mr. John W. Simpson, haa left Eng- 


land for Cairo on & mission for the Egyptian Govorn- 
ment in connection with the Quasr-el-Aini Hospital. 


Belgian Honours for a Past President of the Institute. 


The Ring of the Belgians has bestowed upon Mr. 
Ernest Newton, 0.B.E., R.A., Past President R.1_B.A.. 
the Cross of Officer of the Order of the Crown. The 
Belgian Ambassador, in forwarding the insignia, stated 
me tia worse Office had communicated to the 

VY hia Majesty King George's on to 
Mr. Newton to accept and wear tlie Tectia on 
certain specific occasions. Mr, Newton, it will be 
remembered, had scarcely been installed in the Presi- 
dential Chair when the Great War broke out and he 
had to contend with the unprecedented difficulties and 
anxieties that beset the President of the Institute at 
that trying time. Amid the stress of it all he lost no 
opportunity of showmg in the most generous form his 
sympathies with the numerous Belgian architects who 
had sought asylum in this apie é from the terrors of 
the German visitation. His own personal hospitalities 
and benefactions were freely bestowed upon the 
refugees. Such opportunities as his official position 
afforded were utilised to the utmost on their behalf, and 
he was unsparing of himeelf in his exertions for the 
amelioration of their hard fate. Gratifying testimony 
‘to the success of his efforts will be found in the letter 
midressed to the Institute from the President and 
Vico-Presidents of the East Flanders Society of Archi- 
tects [Jounxan for March, 1919], where itisstated that 
it was thanks to the R.1.B.A. that the preater number 
of their expatriated brethren wero able to live in 
conifort and dignity, Mr. Newton will have the sincere 
congratulations of the profession upon the honour 
which have come to him. 


The Council nee inertia aschome for: prov sting 
a considerable number of Studentshins s for the benefit 
of ex-Service students who are taking courses at 


the various * ised * Schools of Leciirackare 
These Studentabips, which will be of the value of £50 






# year for three or more years, will be awarded, on the 
recommendation of the School authorities, to students 
who are now completing their first-year course. In the 
case Of students who are taking the ordinary three 
years course for exemption from the R.I.B.A. Inter- 
mediate Examination, the Studentships will be ten- 
able for the remainder of the course. In the case of 
students who are taking « five-year Diploma Course, 
the tenure of the Studentshipe will be extended to 
cover the whole period. Certain conditions as to 
travelling for the purpose of study will be laid down. 
The Studentships will be termed “ Henry Jarvis 
Travelling Studentships,"”” and have been allocated as 
follows :— 

To the Architectural Association, 3 Studentahips of £50 a 
year each for from 3 to 5 yenrs. . 

To the Liverpool University School of Architecture, 2 
Studentship: of £50 a year each for from 3 to 6 years, 

*To the University of London School of Architecture, 2 
Studentshipa of £50 a your each for from 3 to 5 vear 

To the Manchester University School of Architecture, | 
Studentship of £504 year for from 3 to 5 years, 

To the Glasgow School of Architecture, 1 Studentship of 
20) a year for from 3 to 5 years. 

To the Edinburgh College of Art and Heriat Watt College, 
1 Studentship of £50 a year for from 3 to 5 years, 

To the Leeds School of Art, 1 Studentship of £50 a year 
for from 3 to 5 years. | 

To the Hohert Gordon Technical College, Aberdeen, 1 
Studentship of £50 a your for from 3 to 5 years. 

To the Technical College, Cardiff, | Studentship of £50 a 
year for from 3 to 5 years. 

Increase in Value of Henry Jarvis Studentships. 

In view of the increase in the cost of maintenance 
and travel since the War the Council of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects have decided to make 
the following increases in the value of RILB.A. 
Studentships -— | 

The Henry Jarvis Travelling Studentship tenable at 
the British School at Rome, increased from £200 a 
year for two years to £250 a year for two years. 

The Henry Jarvis Travelling Studentship tenable at 
the Architectural Association (London), increased 
from £40 to £50. 


Council Appointments to Standing Committees. 


The Council have made the following Sppumninents 
to the four Standing Committees in aceon with 
Bye-Law 51 :— 

_ Aut.—sir Edwin Lutyens, RA. [F.], Mr. HV. 
Lanchester [F.], Mr. J. D. Coleridge (¥.]. Mr. Alfred Cox 
(F.), Mr. FoR, Hiorne [4.1 

Lirenarcns.—Major Harry Barnes, MP. [¥.], Mr. 
Theodore Fyfe [F.), MrT. S. Attlee [A.}. Miss Ethel 
Charles [4.], Mr. C. EB. Sagar [4,). 
_ Puactioe.—Mr. Arthur Keen [F.], Mr. G. Topham 
Forrest ire Mr. Delissa Joseph [F.) Mr. Herbert A. 
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Labour for Building : Government Proposals under 
The following have been made public us the 
Government proposals for a national agreement in 
relation to the housing scheme :-— 
A. Prorosats ron Ixcemasixa Tux Surrivy or Lanovu. 
(i) Grading ep of Unabilled Men, 

Building labourers to be trained as bricklayora, alaters, 
tilers, plasterers, cto., for six months, working side by side 
with akilled operatives. To be classed as“ learners,” paid 
lubourera’ rates for three months, on intermediate rate for 
another three months, and then tradeamen's rates. 

(i) Apprentices, 

The flow of ap prontioas to the trado to be resumed at the 
narliest possible moment, and not only youths to be 
accepted, but older men who have some knowl of the 
industry, the latter to serve a somowhat shorter term than 
was customary in the case of youths indentured in the pre- 
war period. This term abould be two yeara, and the mon 
should be paid at Inbourers’ rate for nod Aimed and an inter- 
modiate rate between labourera and tradesmen during the 
second year, The ordinary youth apprentice would come 
ander the customary trade conditions. 

(iii) Training of New Men, 

Ex-Service men betwoen the ages of 22 to 26 (inclusive) 
to be admitted to the trade and to go through a course of 
training. ‘Trainees to be drafted on to housing sites after 
* short preliminary training, and their final couree of in- 
struction to be completed on the actual erection of honses, 
Trainees to be paid the present training 

of Labour, 





disabled men under the scheme of the Miniatry of 
and instructors to be paid the anlariee customary in Minis- 
try of Labour training centres. 

In the case of carpenters, joiners and plumbers, trainees 
would require a longer period of training—not less than 
nine months. At the same timo thes men are ta bo 
utilised for rough carpentry and the manufacture of joinery 
for housing schemes during the latter period of training. 

fienerally the proportion of learners, apprentices and 
trainees to skilled men should be one semi-skilled mag 
(learner, apprentice or trainoe) to two skilled men, though 
auch a high proportion might not be found possible in t 
erection of cottages, 

iv) Vacmployment [nauraure, 

Tho magnitude of the housing scheme and the enormous 
arrears of other building which have to be made good 
result in very great demands for building labour which will 
continue for many years, In addition, it ia ta be remem: 
bered that building operatives will be insured againat un- 
employment under the Government schome, and that 

or the new Act ther can make supplementary provision 
from trade onion funds | 
BK. Prorosats row Iscneaseno Ovrrur, 
(i) Gosrasterd Week. 

It is proposed that « guaranteed week should be wranted 

for opiratives engaged in building houses: this guaranteed 
teva should be in accordance with the following main 
principles :— - 
(a) rhe offer of a“ gnaranteed week moans that the 
men shall not lose their entire wages during loss of time 
cansed by hal weather, but that they shall be paid in 
accomlance with the following principles :— 

(6) The building trade aball permit a nine hours’ day 
and « fifty hours’ week in the eummer, and @ seven hours’ 
day and w thirty-nine hours’ week in winter in the cosas of 
building operatives engaged on howaing. 

Ae) The guaranteed weck shall conaint of thirty-fve 
hoore in the summer, and twenty-six in the winter at fall 
rates. The reat of the terma at half rates, 

(#) The mon moat romain in atlendante on the job 


a 


summer cannot be recogn 


for giving effect to a system 
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throughout the week aod only leave work when rung off by 
the proper authority, and shull return to work when rung 
on by the same authority. 
(e) Overtime within the limit of fifty hours per week in 
: isc, Thin ix justified by the 
shortness of winter hours. 
(/) Normal conditions of servios te be applicable other- 
Wish. 
(il) Stoppages and Strikes. 
There shall be no stoppage or strikes in housing work, 
matters of dispute to be dealt with by Conciliation Boards 


din the ordinary way, and, as a last resort, by the Industrial 


Court. “ Site stewards “ to act through their union, 
(ili) Cetin. 

Members of unions ahould be allowed to work overtime 
on housing (when required) at the rates current in the 
district. 

(iv) Paymest by Nesulte. 

Tt ia proposed that a system of payment by reaulis which 
would permit the men to earn substandally higher wages 
than thoae yielded by ordinary rates should be adopter. 
The system must be aubject to the following saltxnetes — 

(a) The men to be consulted in fixing the prices of a 
particular piece of work. 

(4) No ontting of prices after they have been fixed, 

(c) Each man to have & guarantee of « minimum wage 
for an hour's work of a certain output. 

The Trade Unions are invited te make apecific proposals 

of this kind, 

It must be understood that these proposals stand os a 
whole, and that the offer of a guaranteed week is contingent 
on the acceptance of the other conditions, 

The above proposals were diseussed at a confer- 
ence between the Cabinet Committee and the Resettle- 
ment Committee of the Joint Industrial Council of the 
Building Trades which took place at the Board of 
Trade offices last week. 

The Resettlement Committee agreed that certain s«- 
tions of the industry require immediate augmentation, and 
stated that they were alive to the need for an increased 
output and were prepared to do everything possible to 
attain that end, but they were not prepared to accept the 
methods of nugmentation suggested by the Government, 
and they detinitely rejected the proposals for a system uf 
payment by resulta and for up-grading. They made 
counter-proposals for augmenting the supply of labour by 
the introduction of adult. apprentices, They acorpted in 
principle the Cabinet proposals in regard to overtime, aub- 
ject to adequate safeguards. They made suggestions in 
regiird to the distribution of contracts, and pledged the 
industry to support the Government in preventing unfsir 
competition through the offer of special inducements de- 
figned to attract building labour to the detriment of 
housing schemes. The Resettlement Committee are con- 
sidering proposals for indemnifying operatives against Ines 
of time through atmess of weather, and 7 tthe adop- 
tion of those proposals they agree! that the Government 
might at once guaranter euch indemnification on housing 
schemes. 

Stoppage of Building. 
Mr, Arthur Keen, Hon. Sec. R.1LB.A., replying in 


_ Phe Architerts’ Journal to a question raised by a corre- 


spondent as to what is being done by the R.I.B.A. 
with regard to the Government restrictions on build- 
Ing, says =— ? 
“The Counc! have requested the Building Industries 
Consultative Board, which includes representatives of the 
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architects, the surveyors, the contractor, anid the opern- 
tives, to deal with this matter, The Board have, asa first 
step, approached the County Council, to whom they are 
about to send a deputation. 

“The Council have also appointed a Stoppage of Build. 
ing Committec for the purpose of organising the meeting af 
protest desired by the General Body. This committeo has 
approachml the other societies and interests affected, and 
has invited thom to take joint action with a view to a 
public protest. [t hae oleo initiated an enquiry into the 


actual working of the Government restrictions, so that it 


nay bein the possession af etablished facts as a basis for 
its campaign 

“Tt ts regretted that, so far, very few members have 
respond! to the request, whith has appeared in the 
R.LB.A,. Jovexa and all the professional Press, to furnish 
the committee with facta and figures bearing on the enb- 
ject. No action will be effective unless it is fully supported 


hy evidence.” 


New Housing Legislation, 

A Bill, entitled Ministry of Health (Miscellaneous 
Provisions) Bill, introduced by Dr. Addison, contains 
the following provisions relating to housing :— 

Power is given to a loeal authority to hire compulsorily 
houses suitable for the housing of the working classes 
which have been withheld from occupation for a period of 
at least three months. : 

The period during which «ubsidies may be paid to per- 
sons constructing houses is extended for a further twelve 
months. No farther charge on the Exchequer is involved, 

The Appeal Tribunal, which hears appeals from orders 
prohibiting lnzury building, is enabled to eit in more than 
one division, and thus to accelerate the hearing of appeals. 
The Minister of Health is given power to take celia foie the 
parpose of checking luxury building in certain cases which 
are not covered by the existing law, 

There is « clause designed to facilitate the carrying out 
of housing achames promoted by a local authority outside 
its ownared, For this purpose, agrenments can be made 
between the local authorities concerned for the execution 
of works incidental to the schome and for the consequential 
financial ailjustments, 

‘The provisions of the Hoasing (Additional Powers) Act, 
110, ore extended for the purpose of assisting county 
ecuntils im financing the housing echemes of local authori: 
tice in their aromas, 

A general power le given to local authorities, with the 
approval of the Minister, io provide housing accommoda- 
Hon for their eo ployews 

Ministry of Health: New Chief of Housing Division. 

The Ministry of Health announces that Sir James 
Carmichael, K.BLE., Director-General of Housing 
has, for reasons of health, tendered his resignation, 
which the Minister has accepted, with great regret. 
The Housing Division of the Ministry has been reor- 
ganized and placed under the charge of Mr. KE. R. 
Forber, BE. an Assistant Secretary of the Minis- 
try. Mr. Forber will be assisted hy Mr. R. B. Cross, 
0.B.E., Assistant Secretary in charge of the Adminis- 
trative Granches; Mr, Walker Smith, Director of 
Housing ; ‘and Mr, Stephen Kasten, Director of Pro- 
duction. 

The work in connection. with Town Planning ad 
Unhealthy Areas will he under a separate Assistant 
Secretary, Air. J. G. Gibbon, (C:BLE. who will 
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also continue temporarily to be in charge of the 
special branch which deals with Housing in London. 


The Ministry of Health have published the following 
decision, in connection with the National housing 
schemes, which has been arrived at by the Depart- 
ments Standardisation and Construction Committee : 
—" Having in mind the failures which occur in build- 
ings sabctee in reinforced concrete on account of mate- 
rials being used which are not properly tested and 
because the necessary skilled supervision and labour 
are not available in sufficient quantities for the con- 
struction of cottages by this method, we are af 
opinion that it is undesirable to approve such a sys- 
tem, as, for this class of work, it possesses no advan- 
tages over other simpler and more suitable methods.” 


Stone for the Abbey. 

An interesting discussion in The Times ling resulted 
from a fetter from Mr. Somers Clarke (formerly Sur- 
veyor to the Fabric of St. Paul's) offering a suggee- 
tion on the nature of the stone to be employed in 
carrying out the repairs at Westminster Abbey. 

The Abbey Church (says Mr. Clarke) was built very largely 
of Reigate stone, at that time the most accessible building 
atone to London, It ia a sandstone by no means of fine 


quality, But early in the reign of Henry [L. what means- 


of transport ¢xisted to bring a better material to the site ? 
Good sandstone, it ia well known, will atand the trials of a 
town atmoaphere better than limestone. In the case of the 
Abbey Charch more than 300 years ago there wore bitter 
complaints in regard to the terrible destruction from which 
it was euffering from the depredations of * the coal smoke.” 

The most recent part of the Abbey Church is Henry VII."s 
Chapel, in building which nothing was to be spared to attain 
perfection, The King directs in his will that “ the chapel 
shall be finished in as good 4 manner as to a King's work 
apperteignith ”; yet Sir Christopher Wren reports that 
“itis eaten up by our weather,” whilst Dart, whose history 
of Westminster Abbey was published ag far back as 1725, 
tells us that statues on the exterior were pulled down for 
fear they should fall on the heada of the paasers-by, 

With Wren comes in ther) gn of Portland atone. At that 
time the north front of the transept was a deplorable ruin. 
[t was encased (and not oe little changed in ite form) with 
Portland stone. 

Speaking wenerally, may we not call the period of the 
wae referred to as belonging to the beginning of the 
cighteenth century ? The works then execated wero of a 
rather miserable natare, The flying buttresses, so impor- 
tant in maintaining the vaulted roofs, wore, many of them, 
perished to a depth of three or more inches, tg this over 
their whole surface; they were consequently thinner by 
eothe cight inches than they should tie. ‘These were skinned 
anti) a clean, now surface was arrived at: thus their 
strength and constructive value were eeriously diminiahedd, 
The clerestory walls were similatly treated, 

Ae for the north transept before referred to, the vertical 
. surfaces of this were flageed."’ on Mr. Lethaby has related. 
Many a time during the progresa of tho recent reconstruc- 
tion of this fagade { have looked down into great chasms 
five or six fect deep between the crumbling surfaces of the 
ancient atroctare and the miserable“ flagging "with which 
it had beon disguised, There were severe critica of Mr, 
Pearson's drastic “ restorations " of this facade, but tho 
new work was, at any rate, aa sound and solid pa posable, 
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In this work Chilmark stone was, I think, made use of, and 
some of it is already perishing. It is a limestone. : 
In the year 1884 { entered Sir (Mr.) Gilbert Scott's office 
aa popil He was at that time architect to the Dean anil 
Chapter of Westminster, and nover ceased to encourage his 
upita to study af the Abbey Church. From that date | 


have seen all the works going on at the fabric. I can say, 


with really intimate knowled 


ge, that one waa forced to 
wonder how auch perishing ¥ taintained ite pamiti 


We now como to tho question of the use of Portland 
stone, This material at the Abbey Church has dl anel 


ia now periahing. It is stated that all works of repair are to 
be executed in Portland stone. May I ask what are its par- 
ticular merits ? Let us inquire how it has justified itself in 

We have in St. Paul's Cathedral o very great structure, 
the exterior entirely of Portland stone. Compared with the 
Abbey Church, we may almost call St. Paul's a modern 
building, It was begun in 1675. In 1607 the eastern limb 
was completed and ued. We Jearn that the walls weat of 
this were, at that time, also eurrind ap to a great height. 
Very large surfaces were therefore exposed to the weather 
and London filth, From 1697 to 1020 is 223 years, The 
ftoonry of the lantern surmounting the dome waa finished 
in 1710. From that date to this is but 210 years. What a 
ahort poriod this isin the age of » tmonument! What 
is the condition in which we now find this masonry to be 7 
[t has perished with great uniformity over its whole surface 
toa depth of about half an inch. ‘The surfaces o! the stone- 
work lower down have perished, but to a slightly lesser 
degree ; wherever we observe the surfaces to be clean and 
white there the degradation is going on. 

Portland stone is full of littl: fossils, The eulphurous in- 
aredients of the London air do not attack these fossils, By 
the height which they now stand up above the existing aur- 
fanes it is easy to tell what the degradation has been. It is to 
be feared that the public is under the impression that when 
it aeod Portland stone “nice and white" ita admirable 
qualitics are displayed, when in fact it is the gloomy black . 
eurfaces that are well preserved. 

Tho evil rests with the public's wasteful indifference and 
misuse inthe burning of coal,... Must all we now hope to do 
in repair bogin immediately to perish! Why mast we make 
use of limestone ? It is quite well known that sandstones of 
aoitable quality are more resistant than limestones. Let 
na compare like with like. In the North of England and 
South of Scotland are towns more horribly emothered In a 
perpetual night than even London. Let us take Clasgow 
aeanexample, Yet [ think it will be found that masonry 
in that city ia not ao quickly disin ted asin Lendon. 
How is the case in Liverpool or Manchester ? Ix not sand 
atone made nae of t 

May the suggestion be made that « small commission of 
three or four competent mon be assembled who shall. be 
instructed to travel around, to see for themselves what 
may be learnt on this subject, before it is too late } 

Professor Lothaby, in The Times of the 16th inst., 
refers to the above letter and says: “ We have in the 
western towers of the Abbey church experiments in the 
use of Portland stone actually built and nearty 200 
years old ? Apart from the injury caused by the mis- 
taken use of iron in these structures the stone is gener- 
ally very well preserved. Portland stone in London 
decays very slowly, the surface falling away in powder, 
while below it the stono remains sound. The other 
stones which have been used seem, on the contrary, 
to rot to a considerable depth. 

“I write now to call attention to the general pre- 
blom of stone preservation in our climate, and especi- 
ally in large cities, All modern atone buildings should, 
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[ believe, be coated over the surface with a preserva- 
tive wash a4 a regular part of building procedure. The 
custom has been to" clean off the work” at the end, 
leaving all the pores of the stone open for the gents 
of decay to begin their action at once, especially at 
the joints of the masonry, which are often slightly re- 
cested, so that moisture will lodge thers, The jointing 
. should be flush and firm, and the whole surface of the 
stone-work ahould be covered with a wash of lime 
tinted to the colour of the stone, or with some applica- 
tion which will stop the absorption of moisture. Only 
last week a liquid wash was brought to my notice 
which is practically colourless and seems at first sight 
to be remarkably succesaful, 1 find that people think 
they would dislike limewashes as being in some way 
‘improper, but the use of lime in this way was 
traditional in the Middle Ages, and it was not at all 
introduced by churchwardens. For myself, I have 
come to dislike raw and naked new stonework, as I 
cannot forget what is happening to it unrestingly.”’ 

Mr. Coil H.. Desch (Shoffield University) in The 
Times of the 19th inst. says : “ All limestone and such 
sandstones as have a cementing material containing 
lime between the grains are attacked by the acid gases 
which are present in the air of large towns, and this 
chemical action destroys the stone by dissolving out 
certain constituents and converting others into fnable 
bulky salts which have little cohesion. It is quite pos- 
sible to preserve the surface by suitable chemical 
treatment, and where decay has already set in the 
remaining porous surface, after removal of dirt and 
any loosely adherent rotted layer, may be preserved 
from further action. 

~ Alime-wash, as mentioned by Mr. Lethaby, closes 
the pores and checks the absorption of moisture, but 
it offers no chemical resistance to acid fumes and only 
delays the onset of decay. Baryta, which farms an 
insoluble coating, was used on several public buildings 
under the Office of Works, but it is troublesome to 
apply on account of ite highly corrosive and poisonous 
properties, and has the further disadvantage of pro- 
ducing an unpleasant white-washed surface. Water 
glass only affords a alight degreo of protection. The 
best preserving agents are the fluosilicates of certain 
metals, such as magnesium. Theso are colourless. 





soluble, and non-poisonous salts. When a solution of 
magnesitim fluosilicate, for example, is brushed over a 


porous surface of limestone, a reaction takes place, and 
three insoluble products are forined—namely, silica 
and the fluorides of calcim and magnesium. ‘The por- 
osity may be rediweed to any desired extent (it is not 
aivisable to render the stone entirely impervious to 
moisture), and the new surface is quite unaffected by 
acids. The fluosilicates have been very largely om- 
ployed on the Continent under the trade name of 
“ Fluates,” both for the protection of new and the 
preservation of old buiidings, but they are still little 
known in this country, although they have boon ap- 
plied with success to several buildings, Itis necessary 
for a chemist to make axperiments in each case to 
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determine the best concentration and mode of applica- 
tion of the protective salt toa given stone. Troatment 
with such salts has the great advantage of not altering 
in any way the colour or appearance of the stone to 
which they are applied. The raw materials for the 
manufacture of the salts are found abundantly in this 
country.” 7 

Mr. Alan E. Munby [F.], Chairman of the Scienes 
Standing Committee, in The Times of the 24rd inst. 
draws attention to weathering tests on building stones 
which are being carried out by the Geological Survey 
suthorities. Some ten years ago (he says), as the result 
of a Paper on the Application of Science ta Materials, 
the Survey authorities approached the R.I.B.A., and 
a little programme upon the weathering of stones was 
drawn up by the Science Committee and the geologists. 
A number of specimens of common building stones 
placed in suitable frames with regard to aspect have 
now been exposed on the roof of a building in the heart 
of London for nearly a decade, and from time to tire 
those specimens have been examined and the deposits 
formed upon them have been assessed and tested, non- 
corrodible metal plugs being used to preserve the 

os Of the original faces. At the close of this year 
it is hoped to make a final report. 

Mr. Munby goes on to say that the somewhat divar- 
ent opinions expressed seem to show very forcibl ¥ 
how much the problems of building demand the atten- 
tion and collaboration of men of science, Many mil- 
lions might be saved annuully by the oxpenditure of a 
few thousands of pounds on research. Many of the 
problems requiring solution were submitted in some 
detail to the Industrial Research Department by the 
Science Committee of the R.IB.A. Immediately after 
this Department was formed. As regards the question 
of stones, looking at the problem genorally the use of 
preservatives must surely imply the initial employ- 
ment of material in some measure unsuited to its en- 
vironment, and in attacking the whole matter we 
should probe the roots and not begin by treating 
symptoms, however necessary in specific instances, 
Probably the physical characters of stone are really 
more impertant than chemical composition. For ex- 
ample, Ketton and Bath stone are both oolites, with 
very similar chemical composition but different physi- 
cal structures, and the difference in the weathering 
power of these stones in London is well known. 

Mr, J. Allen Howe, Curator of the Museum of 
Practical Geology, Jermyn Street, in The Times of the 
25rd asks why we build with stone—is it for the sake 
of permanence or for effect, or for both ? 

~ As regards permanence,” says Mr. Howe, “ the 
fact must be faced that, though we may wish to build 
for remote posterity, in this country, with the archi- 
tectural features wo have adopted, we cannot do so. 
Repairs will be needed in the next generation when- 
ever construction may he undertaken. Onurduty with 
national buildings is to build them as well as we ean 
for the present, and see that funds ure provided for 
their proper maintenance in the near future. If a 


long view is taken, it must be realised that stone has to 
be renewed just a3 certainly asa coat of paint. It is 
only a question of degree. When. in the course of 
tine, We sectte in our towns an atmosphere less acrid 
and destructive than that we now suffer, the life of 
the stones will be prolonged, but not indefinitely ; for 
in the forms that are given to our buildings and 
the ornaments with which they are embellished. we 
invite local decay. 

“In choosing stone as a building material we are 
actuated by tradition, by sentiment, and by our 
wsthetic sense. As o matter of fact, we could find 
other material quite as permanent if this quality were 
to be the sole criterion. In the choice of a particular 
stone we are influenced by its qualities, including its 
appearance, and by ita cost ; and as often as not cost 
has the last word, 

“ Now, Mr, Somers Clarke sugwests the employment 
of sandstone on the ground of ita greater durability, 
We have in this country an abundance of excellent 
sandstones, but, [ would ask, canit be shown that any 
sandstone used in Londen has behaved uniformly 
better than Portland stone, especially in those critical 
portions of the building where moisture exerts its 
greatest effect { And, further, are we prepared ta 
substitute for the pleasing greys and whites of Part- 
land stone the rather dingy uniformity that in existing 
circumstances is the final aspect acquired by sand- 
stones in most towns! If a limestone is to be em- 
ployed, there can be no question us to the suitability 
of Portland stone, because wo know by experience 
exactly how it will behave ; it is the most foolproof cf 
all our softer limestones, and it will be in keeping with 
its surroundings. What Mr, Clarke says about its 
‘ degradation * is absolutely true, and is in itself the 
best testimonial that could be given to any limestone. 

“We are just now shocked at being reminded of the 
Abbey's state of decay, so we provide fonds that will 
enable its guardians to replace the decayed stone by 
new stone that will suffer in the same way as the old. 
If we dipped a little deeper into our pockets, funds 
might be raised that would allow of the employment 
of a ston» of much greater durability and not inliar- 
monious in appesrance—for example. the granite of 
Carnsew or Delank. My point is that if greater dura- 
bility is honestly desired it can be attained by paying 
the cost, 

“As for the ‘liquid washes,’ some are excellent, 
but to be really effective their application must be 
repeated periodically on the most inaccessible parts of 
the structure ; this again means money. Others, also, 
are excellent in their way, but their use so alters the 
look of the stone that we might as well employ painted 
iron from the beginning,” ; 


Sir Alfred Mond, First Commissioner of Works, lias 
appointed an Advisory Committee consistiny of Lord 
eauichamp (Chairman), Lord Ferrers, Sir Martin 
Conway, M.P., Lieutenant-Colonel the Hon, C. James, 
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M.P., Bishop Browne, Sir Hereulea Read, Sir Lionel 
Earle, and Mr. C. R. Peers, F.S.A. (Chief Inspector of 
Ancient Monuments), with the following terms of 
reference :—(1) To advise on the question of amending 
ond strengthening the existing Ancient Monuments 
Act. (2) To consider whether the power conferred by 
Parliament should be widened, ao as te include advi- 
sory powers over ecclesiastical and secular buildings 

which are still in oecupation, 

In announcing the above appointment ane of the 
building papers makes the comment, * No apelitect 
included !** But Earl Ferrers, it is of interest to re- 
call, is a trained architect, having served his articles 
with Mr. Basil Champneys and passed through the 
ALA. Fourth YearCourme. Az Walter Knight Shirley, 
before coming into the title, he practised at 12 Buck- 
ingham Street, Strand, and from 191] to 1914 was a 
Licentiate af the Institute. Among his works are 
Hannington Hall, Atford ; Holmwood Church, Sur- 
rev; §t. John’s Hoapital Chapel, Winchester; the 
tower of Ettington Church: Warwickshire ; 35, Vic- 
tora Road and 1, Albert Place, Kensington ; Thorpe 
Lodge, Campden Hill: Newland House, Eynaham ; 
Linton Schools, Oxfond. 

The Bishop of Rochester has appointed o small 
committee of experts to give advice to the clergy on 
structural and artistic questions relating te parish 
churehies. “The urgenoy of the mutter,” he says, 
“Ties im this, that the best safeguard against any 
attempt by the State to gain control over cathedrals 
and uncient churches will be the manifestation on the 
part of the Church of England that the care of ancient 
monuments is in expert hands of the Church's own 


c beapcatne 

Mr. Sydney Toy gives the following account: in 
The Times of the present condition of St. Sophia, 
Constantinople :— 7 

Desirous of studying the architecture of St, Sophia at 
Constantinople, amd of dacertaining ite present condition, 
I obtained the necessary permission from the Turkish 
authorities and spent some time during April and May of 
this year in subjecting that glorious building to as thorough 
An examination as the lack of scaffolding and authority to 
remove plaster would permit. 

While being profoundly impressed with the great 
strength of some parts of this church, Dam wleo strick by 
the extremely dangerous condition of others. The main 
hody of the building ix wonderfully well preserved, ite 
princi pal and subsidiary semi-domes are in good condition, 
aud, although the infilling walls below the great north and 
south arches are considerably buckled and deflected, and 
the great arches thomselves, particularly that on the west, 
much distorted, these defects are not immediately menac- 
ing. The pavement of the gynmceum, both on the north 
and south, has «urik considerably in the centre and alao 
near the walls, but here again, having regard to the age and 
character of the building, and since the vaults of the sisles 
and gynwecum am in relatively good condition, this in 





iteelf ix not disquieting, ‘The four great pints supporting 
the dome, however, are considerably cracked and require 


Immediate attention. 


INTELLECTUAL INTERCOURSE BETWEEN STUDENTS OF ALLIED NATIONS 


The dome of St. Sophia, considering ite great size and the 
character of its supports, manifests a structural perfection 
hot is probably in any other building. 

Nothing but the application of such consummate construc- 
tive principles has pre: it from failure under the 
stresses to which it has been subjected and the sucorssive 
shocks it has sustained. Asitis, the dome is distorted and 
deflected in all directions, and, although this distortion iz 
not immediately alarming throughout ite surfaces, it cer- 
tainly is eo on the north-oast. The ponderous weight of 
the 23 iron chandeliers depending from the dome 
cannot but havo, in-its present state, a sinister influence on 
ite stability. 


Apart from the main buttresses, the four pendentives- 


are reinforced by heavy rectangular structures which are 
quite distinct from the adjoining brickwork and contain 
stairways, They begin at the level of the haunches of the 
pendentives, are stopped at the platform on which the 
dome stands, but were designed to rise considerably above 
that level, These structures have not been sufficiently 
atrong to resist the thrusts exercised upon them by the 
dome and pendentives, and at the three corners from which 
the plaster coating has been remover! long fissures in the 
brickwork are exposed, that on the north-east being a gap 
‘ying from 7 inches to IN inches in width, 

It is at this north-east point that the immediate danger 
to the church lies. The pendentive behind has given way, 
and « portion of it haa been thrust back to the extent of 
about 2 feet, while the haunch of the dome immediately 
above has become deflected to. an alarming extent, the 
incrustation having fallen from the extreme projection by 
way of warning. Moisture also has searched jis way 
through the pendentive. Some attempt has been made to 
plug the great fissure with brick and stane, but it is obvious 
that unless tion of a drastic character is effected at 
this corner at once the stability of the structure cannot be 
guaranteed, for, failing here, as it certainly must do at no 
distant date, the equilibrium would be upset and the dome 
unquestionably fall. 

If thia great building, of fata be pease beanty ind 
nnique historical associations, ix to ed to pos 
terity, then it js most desirable that some veflort be made to 
induce the proper authorities to undertake ita effective 
repair at ones. 


Intellectual Intercourse between French, British and 


The London Branch of the “ Office National des 
Universités et Ecoles Frangaises,” which was founded 
in the summer of 1919 in co-operation with the British 
and American University organisations of the same 
type, hus, like the head office already existing in Paris, 
the official recognition and active support of the 
French Ministry of Public Instruction. 

It aims at securing closer intercourse between 
French, British and American students and teachers, 
while diffusing a wider knowledge of French intellee- 
tual culture of every kind. For this purpose premises 
have been selected in the heart of founen: where a 
library has been set up for information conce the 
Universities and the principal State Schools of France, 
together with a lecture room, where eminent French 
scholars visiting London may give lectures, and where 
French students and teachers may meet their Anglo- 
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Saxon colleagues. There ia also a Secretariat, the 
duties of which are to supply ey ee information re: 

garding the various Universities, Technical Schools, 
Commercial and Artistic Establishments of France, in 
order that English-speaking students and the teachers. 
in charge of their studies may be ir patois to those 
towns and establishments that will € most suit- 
able for the furtherance of their as eM pursuits. 

On the other hand, this office is to remain in close 
contact with British Universities, in order to direct 
to the best advantage those students who come over 
to England for their studies. 

This French office has found it beneficial for its 
action in both these directions to come to an agree- 
ment with the offices recently set up in London by 
the Universities’ Bureau of the British Empire and 
the American University Union in Europe. These 
three bodies have their joint headquarters in a building 
belonging to the Universities’ Bureau of the British 
Empire, and situated at 50, Russell Square, W.C.1. 
[Tel., Museum 6167.) Under this arrangement the 
lecture room and library are shared. by the three 
organisations so as to increase the opportunities for 
intercourse between the students and teachers of the 
three allied associated nations. 

The general management of the Office National 
(finance, &c.) is in the hands of a committee composed 
of French citizens long established in London, ix 
follows -— 


Two ie ster onl of the teaching of Lateratire.— 
Prof. G. Rudle Be Foch Professor of French 
Literature at Univesity of Oxford, President of 
the Society of French Teachers in England; M. E. 
Audra, Director of the French Institute of the United 





TPT h 
Two representatives of the Engineering Profession.— 
MM. T. J. Gueritte and Sloog, Ingénieurs des Arte et 


Manufactures. 

Two representatives of the Legal Profession.—MM. BR. 
Monsarrat anid A. Pontremoli, Avocats. 

Two representatives of the Fine Arts—M. Jean- 
Aubry, Member of the Advisory Committee on Artistic 
Expansion (French Ministry of the Fine Arts), and M. 
Fernand Billerey, Architect to the French Embassy, 

Tivo representatives of the Commercial Prajeasion— 
MM. E. Duche and M. Sumet. 

Two representatives of the Preas.—M. Robert L. Cra, 
London Correspondent of the Temps, and M. Bernard 
Laporte, London Correspondent of the Matin. 

rofessor G. Rudler has been elected President by 
the Committee, 

The London Branch of the “ Office National des 
Universités et Ecoles Franqaiaes ” has already done 
a great deal of useful work by helping British students 
from this country and the Dominions to go to France, 
and assisting French students on their arrival in this 
country, and also in the exchange of teachers and 
Professors in Universities. Beside the subsidy which 
it receives from the French Ministry of Public Instrue. 
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tion, the Lomton Branch of the“ Office National " has 
hitherto derived the main part of its resources from 
private contributions given by public-spirited members 
of the French Colony in London, 

M. Fernand Billerey, one of the Beaux-Arts repre- 
sentatives on the Committee of the * Office National,” 
writes that the “* Direction des Beaux-Arts " in Paria 
would welcome and assist any intercourse in the 
teaching of architecture between England and Frnce 
—and the " Office National '' would be pleased to be 
considered as the “ Liaison Office,” to render any 
assistance that may be suggested—in making arrange- 
ments, for instance, for students’ visits to France with 
or without reciprocity—exchange of students and of 
masters, exhibitions of drawings—perhaps even 
competitions between British and French ateliers. 


The Anglo-Belgian Union. 

The aim of the Anglo-Belgian Union is to further the 
knowledge of Belgian life in this country through a series 
of lectures, either in English or in French, by distinguished 
men ind women belonging to both countries. Similar 
work is being done by the Union in Belgium to develop 
interest and sympathy for British questions, The Union 
will supply Societics with a lecture, or course of lectures, on 
any Belgian or Anglo-Belgian subject that may interest 
them. King George and Ring Albert are Patrons of the 
Union; the President is Count de Roodenbeke; Vice- 
President, Lord Burnham ; Hon. Sees., Vicomte Davignon 
and Mr. Algernon Maudslay ; Hon. Treasurer in England, 
Sir Cecil Hertslet. During the two years of the Union's 
existence 175 Jectures have been given, among tho lee. 
turers being M. Emile Cammuerts, Sir Cecil Hertalet (late 
HAL Consnl-General for Belgium), Dr, Stewart (Praclector 
in French Studies, Trinity College, Cambridge), M. Paul 
Lambotte (Directour des Beaux-Arts de Belgique), M. 
Jules Dechamps (University of London), M. Gaston de 
Leval (Counsellor to the British Legation, Brussels), Mr. 
Edwin Fagg (Tate Gallery), Mr. Marion H. Spielmann, 
F.S.A. [Hon, A.), Mr. Francis J. Whitgreave, Mr, Robert 
Bridges and Sir Henry Newbolt have also promised their 
collaboration. Catalogues of lectures may be obtained 
from the Secretary, Educational Sub-Committee, Anglo 
Belgian Union, 35 Albemarle Street, W. 

The Senate of the University of London have conferred 
the title of “ Reader in Architectury " upon Mr. Stratton, 
F.S.A.(F.}. For some years Mr, Stratton has held the post 
of Lecturer in. the of Architecture at University 
College, and his new appointment is tenable at the same 
oollege. Mr, Biratton’s liberty work i wall Kacwo. Fete 
large and comprehensive work on The Engliah Interior, 
which traverses the styles of interior decoration in English 
homes from Tudor times to the nineteenth century, Was 
recently issued through Mesars. B. T. Bataford. It is 
some years since he published an interesting monograph on 
Sir Christopher Wren. Later he completed the sts 
mental work commenced by the Inte Thomas Garner on 
Tudor Architecture in England, and he edited the latest 
edition of Anderson's Architecture of the Renaissance in 
Italy. 


Architectural Atelier at London University. 
The London University Gazette of the 4th inst. states 
that at the meeting of the Senate of the University 
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held on 2st July it was resolved to establish, in con- 
nection with the Bartlett School of Architecture at 
University College, an Atelier for the study of Ad- 
vanced Architectural Design, and that:it-will be under 
the direction of Professor A. E. Richardson (F.], 


Reopening of the New Galleries at the British Museum. 
The King Edward VII. Galleries at the British Museum, 
which have been closed since 1016 owing to the war, have 
now been reopened to the public. A selection of the 
works of Old Masters has been made from the main collec- 
tion and placed in the Galleries, and in addition specimens 
of modern art, many of which are publicly shown for the 
first time. Drawings depicting incidents of the war are 


chiefly English (1780-1820), and some Oriental pictures 

and drawings, including works from the Stein Collection 

not previously exhibited. The secoml gallery contains 

specimens of medieval glass and china. 
A Battlefield Pantheon. 

It is announced in The Times thut arrangements are in 
progress for the erection at Notre Dame de Lorette, in 
Artois, of a great monument to the Allied dead, According 
to the plans designed by M. Cordonnier, a member af the 
Institut de France, a domed basilica, resembling the 
Pantheon in outward appearance, will have attached to it 
two wings terminated by emall corner towers. In these 
wings will lie the remains of Allied dead, Approaching by 
a fine avenue girded by verdant lawns, one will perceive, 
overtoppitig the dome, a graceful ‘Y¥ tower. At the 
summit of this there will be “a lantern of the dead,” the 
rave of which will be seen miles around from Douai and 
Lille, no less than from Hazebrouck or Cassel, 


The Union Internationale des Villes, whose seat ia at 
Brussels, is holding its Fifteon-Day International Congress 
at Brussela, from the Sth to the 20th September. .A 
special section is devoted to Town Plu and Muni- 
cipaliam, the meetings to take place from the 13th to the 
20th. After the Congress a six-day excursion (2ist-26th 
September) will be made to Holland, visits being paid to 
The Hague, Rotterdam, Amsterdam, Heerlen (mining 
district), returning by the mining district of Lim bourg, 
(Belgium). This excursion Promises to be of oxtreme 
interest, forit is claimed that nowhore on the Continent of 
Europe can be seen auch effective architectural schemes 
aa those which have been carried out in Holland in recent 
years. The cost of the excursion ia expected to. amount 
to 100 fr, per day (rate of exchange = 4 fr. to the florin), 


the Dutch Organising Committee arranging for hotela, 
meals, and carri A series of six lectures on “ Some 
Aspects of Town Planning " will be delivered at the Con. 


gress by Professor Patrick Abercrombie [ F, | During the 
Congress visite will be paid to various Belgian towns— 
Ypres, Ostend, Bruges, Antwerp, Lidge, Charleroi, &e,, ke. 
The subscription to the Congress ia 25 fr, which entitles 
members to attend all lectures, meetings, and excursions 
(travelling and refreshment expenses to be defrayed by the 
participant) Members intending to join in the exourdon 


to Holland must notify the Secret ft at least a fortnight 
beforehand, All particulars will be furnished on applica 


tion to the Director, M. Emile Vinck, 3 bis Rue ie la 
Régence, Brussels (telephone, B, 2687). 


THE LATE JOSIAH CONDER 


OBITUARY, 
Josiah Conder [F.]. 

Josiah Conder (of Tokyo, Japan), who died on the 
Zlst June, in his 68th year, was elected an Assooiate of 
the Institute in 1878, and Fellow in 1884. In 1876 he 
was awarded the Soam Medallion for Design of a 
Country House. Mr. Conder went to Japan in 1876, 
and the following particulars of his career are culled 
from the Japon (razette and the Japan Times and Mail, 


Dr. Josiah Conder was one of the best known and worthy 
representatives of the architectural in Japan. 
He was educated at Bedford, England, at the Commercial 
School there (now the Modern School). Hoe later studied 
architecture at the South Kensington Art Schools and at 
the Slade Life Classes of the University College, London. 
After fini the necessary courses af s . he was at- 
tached to the late Professor T. Roger Smith, B.LB. A., in 
1868. He shortly after became architectural nasistant to 
* the late William Burges and a student of the Roval [nsti- 
tute of British Architects. 

Dr. Conder entered the Imperial Japanese Government's 
service in Janoary1376 as Professor of Architecture in the 
Engineering College, and Architect to the Public Works 
Department, becoming the first architectural instructor of 
those who are now the leading architects of Japan. He 
designed, and with their assistance carried out, several im- 
portant public buildings, including two small for 
Inv Princes and the first buildings of the present fm- 
perial University. 

Tn 1881 he was appointed Consulting Architect to the 
Imperial Palace Building Bureau to investigate the mattor 
of foundations and to design a contem | Inrperial 
Audicnee Hall and block of offices for the Imperial House- 
hoki Department, the latter building being carried out. 

In 1844 he was attached to the Daiyo Kenan office to 
investigate mattera connected with the building of new 
public offices on the Hibiya Parade Ground, and after the 
formation of the Rinzi Kenchiku Kioku served that office 
and carried out the construction of the new Ministry of 
Marine, assisting. ly upon the construction of other 
buildings abroad. On the Kenchikn Kioku being 
absorbed by the Naimusho, he that Department, 
with which he remained up to the time of his death : aluo 
holding « life pension from the Imperial Government, and 
the post of Honorary Adviser to the Naimusho, 

In April 1886, in addition to his other duties, he was ap- 
pointed Lecturer in Architectare to the Imperial Univer- 
aity, a post which he held, with the exception of w very 
short period, until the end of 1883, 

In 1884 he had conferred upon him the Fourth-class 
Crder of the Rising Sun, and in 184 received the Third- 
class Order of the Sacred Treasure and official rank of 

Dr, Conder served on the jury on the selection of Japan- 
ese art exhibita for the first American Exhibition held in 
Chicago, and, together with Mr. Ione Tateuzo, represented 
Japanese architects at the World's Fair in © 

Dr, Conder was the first Honorary President of the 
Society of Japanese Architects, and has been elected as 
Honorary Member of the Engineering Society of Japan. 
He also held the tithe of Emeritus Professor of Architecturo 
from the Tokyo a aad University, 

Among the buildings constructed by Dr, Conder are: 
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Uyeno Natural Museum; Tokyo University (first blocks 
of buildings for the Law and Literature Colleges); Palaces: 
of Imperial Princes Arisugewn and Kitashirakawa; Navy 
Department Office and Residence of the Naval Minister : 
Official Residences of the Homo Minister and Finance 
Minister; the German Embassy ; Austria-Hungarian Em- 
bassy ; Italian Embassy; private residences of Marquis 
Matsukets, Baron. Iwacaki, Baron Kato, K. Sawada, T. 
Akaboehi, L Imanvura ; the Tokyo Club and the Mitsui 
villa. 

In spite of the heavy demands on his time, caused by the 
multiplicity of eee and poblic duties, Dr. Conder still 
found opportunities to write a few books on Japan, and 
among the best known of these are : The Floral Art of 
Japan ; Landscape Gardening in Japan ; Notes on Japan- 
eat Architecture ; ond Paintings and Studies by Kwanabe 
A yosei, 

In 188), four years after his arrival in Japan, he married 
Misa Kumeko Mayeba, who died on 10th June 1820, One 
child, » daughter named Helen Aiko, was born to Dr. and 
Mrs. Conder. Miss Conder married Commander L. Grat 
Oe Code vandals ie grand. 

hters and three 
aiHtha. The boys are at school in Sweden, while the girls were 
with Dr. Conder in Te 

Kwanabe Kyoeei, the well-known Japanese classic artist, 
CaS reat atrn an Des Conder. The latter soon saw 
the great possibilities latent in the young Japanese artist, 
and in every possible way aided to develop that talent. In 
fact, Kyosei was unknown until Dr, Conder 
brought him into the limelight, and after that his rise was 
rapid. Kyosei had always a very warm sense of gratitude 
toward Dr. Conder, and one of his favourite sayings was: 

“ An artist should be international, and I am a bit interna- 
tional, thanks to an Englishman who put me on the road to 
fame.” 

It is stated that the official announcement of death was 
delayed because of the wish of the Imperial Government to 
confer on Dr, Conder posthumous honours because of his 
long and splendid serviee to the Government. 





Mr, Jouw Jouxsox, of 9, Queen Victoria Street, E.C., 
whose death is announced, was elooted an Associate of the 
Institute in 188], He had an extensive practice, his 
works including several Nonconformist places of worship, 
schools, and public buildings, most of ther won in open 
competition, Mr, Johnson, who was a rapid sketcher and 
excellent dranghteman, did some of "the architectural 
drawings for the books of the late Edmund Sharpe. He 
was lected a member of the Architectural Association in 
1863, and was the only member who had attended all the 
annual A.A. excursions which were held up to the out- 
break of the war, 


Ricsanpsox, James, Licentiate, elected 1011. Died 
two years ago. 
BLACEROTES 


Biron, Winns, dowsciote elected 1890, 
Martin, F. W., Licentiafe, elected 1911, Died July, 
117, 

Pirece, Arrive Patwrx Heeron, Associate, elected 
17, 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE COUNCTL. 


1A July 1020, 
ArrorntTMENT oF Boarns Anp Comarrrnes.—The 
Couneil approved the Report of the Selection and 


General Purposes Committee, and appointed the Com-. 


mittees of Council, the Board of Architectural Educa- 
tion, the special Boards and Committees, and the 
additional Members of the four Standing Committees 
for the Session 1920-21. 

Crvi¢Scnvey Exuimrrioy.—The Council appointed 
a Joint Committee for the purpose of organising an 
exhibition of Oivie Survey drawings, | 

Tae Sraxpixec Commirree ow Water Reovia- 
Ttons.—Mr..H. Austen Hall and Mr. H_ 1D. Searles- 
Wood were reappointed to represent the RBA. on 
the Standing Committee on Water Regulations, 
_ Leetsnation.—It waa decided to take steps to pro- 
tect the interests of architects and surveyors in the 
Government Service under the Government of Ire- 
land Ball (1920), and to safeguard the righta of the 
public under the Air Navigation Bill, 


COMPETITIONS. 
Hackney War Memorial. 
Earby and Wakefield War Memorial. 

Members and Licentiates of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects must not take part in the above 
Competitions because the conditions are not in accord- 
ance with the published Regulations of the Royal 
[nstitute for Architectural Competitions, 

Asa reault of correspondence between the Competi- 
tions Committee of the R.1.B.A. and the promoters, 
the conditions of this Competition are now in order, 


and there is no objection to Members and Licentiates 
taking part. 


New Club Premises, Barcelona, 

The Competitions Committee desire to call the at- 
tention of Members and Licentiates to the fact that 
the conditions of the above Competition are unsatis- 
factory. The Committee are in negotiation with the 
promoters in the hope of securing an amendment. In 
the meantime Members and Licentiates are advised 
to take no part in the Competition. 

IAS MacAnister, Secretary. 


Architectural Appointment : Straits Settlements, 

An assistant is required as soon aa possible in the 
Architect's Office of the Publie Works Department, 
Singapore, Straits Settlements. The salary is 500 
dollars per month, rising by annual increments of 
25 dollars per month to (00 dollars-per month, with 

rospect of further advancement to 800 dollars per 
month. (The sterling value of the dollar is at present 
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fixed by the Government at 2s, 4d.). A temporary 
war bonus of 10 per cent. is at present payable. If 
quarters are provided rent will be charged, but no 
guarantee can be given that quarters will be available. 
Free passages out and home again on the satisfactory 
termination of the engagement. The period of en- 
gagement is three years, with prospect of «a permua- 
nency. The selected candidate will | be required to 
pass a strict medical examination, and be vaccinated 
if necessary. Address, The Secretary, R.1.B.A., 9, 
Conduit Street, W. 


CIRCULAR LETTER TO LICENTIATES. 
General Meeting of Litentiates R.1. BA. 
8 Cond ui} Sircet, W, 


August 1920, 
Dear Srr,— 


I am directed to inform you that at the conclusion * , 


of the meeting on Wednesday, 18th May last, called 
by the R.I.B_A. forthe parpoe of electing representa- 
tives of the Licentiates on the Unification Committee, 
a further meeting was held at which it was decided to 
form a permanent Committee in order that the seven 
representatives elected to serve on the Unification 
Committee might have the advantage of conferring 
with their fellow Licentiates, 

The future status of the architect depends apon the 
action taken now for the welfare of the architectural 
profession as a whole. It devolves upon the Liventiates 
as 4 Class to form a strong organisation, ao that the 
interests of the architectural community at large may 
receive careful consideration, in deciding the policy 
regarding unification and registration. It has been 
decided to hold a General Meeting of Liventiates at 
the R.LB.A. on 17th September 1920 to discuss the 
whole question and to take initial steps for forming 
the Licentiates into a living body. All Licentiates, 
therefore, are called upon to make a special effort to 
attend this meeting, since the future of the architec- 
tural profession is the work in hand. 

Samve. G. SHort, Licentiate. 


The attention of Licentiatea is called to the fact 
that, under the provisions of the Charterand By-laws, 
the last date on which a Licentiate can be nominated 
for the Fellowship is the 3let December 1990 (see 
Suppl. Charter, Clause 2, and By-law 7). The Exam- 
ination qualifying for candidature takes place in Nov- 
ember, and applications for admission must be sent in 
to the Secretary not later than Saturday, 16th October. 
Particulars of the Examination may be obtained upon 
application to the Becretary, 








ASSISTANT. —A good, qualified atltant, aged from tte ‘¢ ral] 
ah je wanted pple dr nbteas srehitectuea ark at Delhi, Me be mal 
° Conall Biren Donne LEE S00, Dey, et Bis 





FRAGMENT OF Pas-neLinr, 
(Frew an engraving in the Soclety of Dilettantl's antiqguities of fonds, Part V_! 


GREEK STUDIES. 
By Txeopore Fyre | F.}. 

FOV whole history of Architecture has, perhaps, been written once; butit needs re-editing. Many 
| things need editing—Leétarouilly, for example. A fine preee of work of this kind was done by 
Professor Lethaby, with the maternal left over by the artasts who worked for the Society of 
Dilettants, Crowe and Cavaleaselle, in a sense, edited the Ttalian masters of painting. In the late 
Arthur Strong's editing of such things as Tintoretto drawings we seem to get to the heart of the matter 

with the briefest number of words. 

Turning to Greek Architecture, we find that the proper progression of study ts clearly definable, 
We must haye, first, the explorer or surveying architect and his reports; secondly, the critical 
publication of his results ; thirdly and lastly, their embodiment in some reasonable form, with correlated 
and general studies. So much, however, remains to be found out that we seem to be eutting steps all 
the time. We get facets of study rather than any final history. Take the A2gean field, for an instance : 
many years have rolled by since writers first began to embody the results of Cretan discoveries ; yet, 
from the very nature of the case, there does not exist, to date, any authoritative publication of the whole 
content of these diseoveries. Sir Arthur Evana’s forthcoming publication of The Palace of Knossos will 
go far to remove this difficulty. 

Beginning with our first step in progress, let us see what has been done recently in the way of 
gig abe At Mycens the British School at Athens have made some remarkable finds this last 
spring.* At last we have a scholar of Mr. Wace's xepuiat ion who, working on first-hand evidence, 
fairly claims the Lion Gute and the great beehive" tomb as belonging to the almost historical I period 


* Gee Mr. A. J, B. Wave eaccount in The Times Ticvasd Bupsicwent for ltine sth, AO ‘Sir Arthue Baars letter 
in the same for June 24th. 
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of the Atridm, instead of to the great earlier art of Mmoan Crete. If this be true in fact, it woulil 
appeal to the imagination of the schoolboy, as well as to the more mature. [tis too early to do more 
than wonder, vet one appreciates the note of warning voiced by Sir Arthar Kvans. We ean, in fact, 
put the matter this way: the “ Treasury of Atreus “1s a remarkable and extraordinarily fine piece of 
constructive masonry, on a monumental seale ; the Lion Gate is one of the most impressive fragments 
in Europe. On the other hand, though the chronological period of the Atrid# may bring us within 
sight of a period of great literature, it does not, on the evidence so far available, bring ué into 4 period 
of great art. So far as the Lion Gute is concerned, there is a possibility which should not bo advanced 
as another hypothesis, but"as a corollary ; the tympanum of the evclopean gateway may have been 
constructed to contain the triangular carved panel, some noble fragment of earlier dato? Bo that as 
it may, there can he no doubt that the lions on the 
panel show the closest affinity with the finest 
rehefs of Minoan rete, 

Leaving Mycenm, we can turn to Crete for an 
Hlustration of oursecond stop in progress. There, 
Dr. Luigi Pernier, late of the Italian Archmological 
Mission in the Near Eust, has discovered, at 
Prinias, a most remarkable archaic Greek Temple.* 
[It is curious that Crete has furmshed us with this, 
undoubtedly the most interesting wand complete 
extant example of the urchitectural treatment of 
o Greek Temple prior to the Gth century nc. The 
ustrations show the plan, a drawing of the 
restoration of the temple front, and a photograph 
of the fragments of the lintel of the entrance 
doorway. The deign of the doorway shews 
largeness of conception, and the seulpture is 
certainly made to express the purpose of the 
building. The “Mother Goddess” herself 1t may 
le who is carved full length on the soffite of the 
lintel, the seated figures being her attendants or 
cuaridians,and the maneless lions and stags on the 
face her attobutes. At any rate we have here an 
exceedingly interesting and vital piece of work. 
0 1 iW A fairly adequate parallel to the lintel can be 

— : found at Assos t and Dr. Pernier illustrates Ftras- 
ean parallels. The seated figures at the ends are 
admirable, but are obviously more stylistic than the rest of the seulpture. With the collapse of the 
slender central pillar of the doorway, the lintel must, of course, have fallon. he doorway is, in effect, 
a single one, but the central pillar skilfully reconciles the entrance with the principle of central 
support which is apparent elsewhere throughout, while the necessary breadth of effect ts maintained. 

The details of this temple make us pause, particularly as they come from Crete. We see what 
must be Dorian work in the main, but strongly impressed with Egyptian ideas, and through all, perhaps, 
the echo of the religion of Crete. The frieze of the front contained horses with riders in relief, an 














* Temple A. Through the courtesy of [ir, Pernier, the  quities of the Sporades, by ir, Ginseppe Gerola, whoa 
Jovenat fs able to reproduce three of the illustrations to, researches in Crete and the Telands have formed an im- 
his article in Avsuarie deHa Iepia Scuola Archedlagirea di | portont part of the work of the [tallan Archwologioal 
Atese, ete.—Vol. 1. Bergamo 1914, The eame volume Mission dura the past 20 years. 
pontine «i well-iuetrated article on the Mecdiwval Anti- 7 Seo Anderdon arid Spiers, page 2H, 
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unmistakable Northern touch, the treatment somewhat primitive in conception and poles apart 
from the finest Minoan expression in animal sculpture ; with which, in fact, it had nothing to do, 
except perhaps for a memory of technique in the mind of some Cretan craftsman. The inner architrave 
of the doorway was ornamented with a simple “ Greek key " pattern, not shown on the elevation here 
illustrated. It should be noted that this temple is of small size (the cella is only about 32 feet long), 
whieh in some respects makes ib more interesting as its obvious “ restoration ” is more certain. 





Teeroe "A" at Parsiis., Curt: BLevaTio®s of Fost, BesTonep., 
(From a drawing by G, Bteafani.) 


Dr. Pernier’s method of presentation should be noted. He illustrates carefully every relevant 
fragment of the structure as if was Jound, then goes on to possible or probable groupings of parts, 
and finally gives restorations of the whole. Nothing could be better; im faet it is the only way to 
publish material of this kind. It might be added that he appears to be fairly well justified of his 
results. 

The third and last illustration in our progress report belongs to general study. In the late Pro- 
fessor Langford Warren's book on The Foundations of Classic Architecture,* we have the latest very 





* Published hy Macmillan & Clo,, Lid., New York and Landon. | La. bi, 
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manful attempt to generalise on the whole of the Greek field. The seopwe Of the book 1s, in fact, wueh 
wider than this, as it includes Egypt, Mesopotamia, Persia, and naturally the Mgean. One 
wants, of course, to get at the writer's mind. It is interesting to note that about one-third of 
the book treats of work ontside Greece and the Egean, and that of the remainder about one half is 
an analysis of Greek Doric. We are baulked in a sense, because the book, as it stands, is incomplete ; 
still, the facts have some significance, We ure left to speculate to what extent the author would have 
enlarged on other aspects of the enlminating period : he had evidently commenced an analysis of the 
buildings of the Acropolis. 

There is not much that one need say about the matter of the book, beyond praise. The author 
has gone over what is, for the most part, familiar ground, and has done this carefully and well. It is 
at least of equal importance to apprehend the method. ‘The author had evidently intended a great 
history, and his editor speaks feelingly of his Meidimval studies. We ean only speculate on the general 





Tesric "A" at Petras, Cuete: Listen or POOwWaAT, WITH PROBA 
OF SLATED FIORE. 


plan from the treatment of the fragment. What ApPHOTS 1 treatment not encyclopadic, like 
Fergusson’s, but what, for lack of a better term, we may term proportional + that is to 4iny, certain 
known and admired phases of architectural development. are given not only the special attention whieh 
they merit, but are treated with all the wealth of imuigination of which the author is capable. There 
is danger in this, of course: we are apt to lose facts for the suke of opinions: in fact, it may lead at 
times to questions of how much we can stand. Tt may, indeed, be more diffieult to write a general 
history of Greek Architecture than alrmnost any other kind of architectural history, even including one 
of ull styles. So much of the work is known to be superlatively excellent that there in often but iu 
straight and narrow way between rhapsody on the one hand and archwological obsession on the other. 

To conclude, we see that of fresh archmological research of the really practical kind we have such 
excellent evidence as Mr. Wace's work ut Mycene and Dr. Pernier's in Crete. le kw general field we 
continue to get many admirable isahvs, crosslighted, as | eas 


| 3 rEries + it were, by the scintillating studies of 
Frolessor Lethaby, whose total output in this field may one day, let na hope, astonish us even more 
than it has done already. is eve 
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After all, perhaps, the careful presentation of particular buildings, or groups of buildings showing 
a siinilar prevalence of type, with as strong a dash of the biographical element as can be mustered, may 
be the most valuable method of study at the present time, Such books as the late Richard Norton's 
Bernini, or Mr. Bereson's Study and Criticism af Talian Art, are alive to us becanse in them the 
personal element is so strongly realised. They permit of that leisurely stretching of the mind which 
enables us to see things in their proper perspective. There is much in Greek Architecture that could 
be studied in this way. Extensive knowledge working on intensive lines 1s bound to be helpful, because, 


when all is said, itis just this method which we all have to apply to the individual probleme of to-day. 
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THE TRUE INWARDNESS 

OF MR. HAMBIDGE’S THEORY OF 
DYNAMIC SYMMETRY.* 
By CroupEsLey BRERETON. 
1 OME time ago Mr. Jay Hambidge gave a lecture on 
. dynamic symmetry te the Art Workers’ Guild and, 
judging by the atbitnse e of the audience, the preaent- 
ment of his views made a considerable imp. ession on a 
large number cf them while inspiring the remainder 
with a keen desire to hear more. He was particularly 
insistent on the point that he was not trying to develop 
a new theory of xathetics, which many of his English 
critics seemed to think, although to the present 
writer his work, whatever its aim, appears fraught 
with the highest significance. Much less did he pre- 
tend to give a sort of recipe for manufactunng beauty 
—the research for which, one imagines, would be as 
profitable as that for the philosopher’sstone. In fact, 
he was not-so much concerned with the artist as with 
the craftsman; out of whom he rather. maintained 
the urtist should develop, In reality he seemed to 
have little use for the artist who did not seek to be a 
super-crafteman, His theory, to putit in a paradox, 
seemed to be * Take care of the crafts and the art will 
tak» care of iteelf."" He held very strongly that the 
more consummate the craftsmanship of an age the 
greater its artistic masterpieces would be, and he 
instanced Phidias as the most consummate of crafts- 
men, 

From Mr. Hambidge's point of view we cannot have 
too much knowledge of techniqu: provided that the 
wrson who acquires it recognises that technique is 
but the generalised expericnos of the craft and alwavs 
regards it, not as a substitute for, but as an ancillary 
aid to creative work, Its presence in an artistic 
masterpices can only add greater nchness and ripe 
nese to it. 

All this seems very true. To impart technique, 
whether on Montesson or other lines, 1s in fact one of 
the major objects of all education. Techmaue from 
this aspect is the self-imposed voke whose service is 

atfect freedom, for without it freedom is mere 
licence + or, in other words, the greutest artist con- 
aniodsly eubmits to technique in order to triumph over 


it, being ready to break any one of its principles to 


* “(reek Design,” by Jay Hambilge (Jocneal. LAA, Sh 
March 1en)), nti Ate 
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achieve greatness, but not to break them all at ence, for 
that is mere anarclism—ready again, when he breaks 
them, to explain why he did ao, Every supremely 
great artist is a potential Antigone whose breach ef the 
highest conventions is justified hy the resulta, and all 
the more readily explainable by the ertist himself the 
more profoundly he is acquainted with the existing 
canon of conventions which, like a judge of theSupreme 
Court, he is perpetually interpreting. The greatest 
artists, the Leonardos and the Phidiases, aie thoee 
who have ponderod the despest on their art or turned 
the searchlight of their consriousness on the pro- 
dietions of their subliminal self, 

Ofcourse, without inspiration there can be no trne 
art. But cis conseli ex pers nite ruil sua, and inspira- 
tion even with its happiest and apparently most spon- 
taneous moments depends on the calling into play 
that precious experience of a lifetime, external or 
internal, of which Whistler spoke, If the painter or 
the port is to utter adequately the thoughts that 
arise in him, the forces he mobilises for self-expression, 
for creating the outward and visible symbol of his 
passion, are just the technical experience he has been 
amassing consciously or wnconsciously during the pre- 
ceding part of his life, “et 

This 13 the true element in the saying that 2enins is 
the infinite capacity for taking pains. Centus always 
does take infinite pains, though the reeult may only be 
ultimately revealed by the shortening of the artist's 
life. Qualitatively a genius may live ten years in ten 
days and die at thirty, But whether those pains he the 
work of the brooding spirit within or outward at- 
ternpte at self-expression, in either case or both they 
may be lightened and alleviated by studying tho ox- 
perience of the particular art or craft concerned, 
always beaming in mind that ene cannct get hold of too 
much of this experience if onc looks at it not as a eet 
of immutable laws but as #0 many starting points for 
freeh discovery, truths up to date and nothing mom, 
though some of them may remain unaltered for cen- 
aes like the law of gravity, till an Einstein comes 
along. 

But this defence of technique as a necessary acqui- 
sition in education of every sort and kind, though Mr. 
Hatabidge is naturally in no wise responsible for it, 
will in the course of the article assist, one hopes, in 
justifying what he is trying to do, or rather has been 
trying to do for the lust twenty vears. 


Ud 


And whatis that? 

To put it in a out shell, he ts apparently out to 
recover what ono may call some of the fost yrammar of 
ancient craftsmanship. T use the word * grammar” 
avisedly because any act of self-expression must 
huve its self-evolved rules, be it oratory, poetry, 
painting, sculpture, pottery, basket-making or what 
not. Moreover, in order to give this grammar a 
rational basis, he has analysed itand found that like 
oh true gramniars it possesses an eszential element of 
loge in rf. 

9 take the “grammar” itself first. If we 
examine its function in the literary sphere, we find it 
dealing with the mere carpentry and joinery of aen- 
tences, ensuring thereby verbal correctness, while in 
ita highest development as rhetoric it concerns itself 
with the prohlems of atyle. These two stages are also 
apparent in the other arts. The simple grammar of 
the ordinary stone-masons or furniture-maker will not 
produce Gothic cathedrals or Chippendale chefs- 
Mceuvres, but it willensure that the house that ia being 
built will not topple over and that the chair that is 
being made will support an average weight. 

But auch things are the mere A BC of the erafts- 
man’s technique. When a great school of building or 
a great school of furniture-making has been in exist- 
ence some time, then the technique of the master 
craftsman will evolve into an elaborate canon of style, 
eodifying the common experience of the guild, just as 
the French language through the countless labours of 
several centuries of grammarians and writers has been 
worked up into the wonderful organ of expression it is 
to-day, while still preserving its liberty to progress. 

Now it is just one of the most important canons of 
style that Mr. Hambidge has recovered to-day after 

twenty years of patient, exhaustive experiment, For 
his principle of dynamic symmetry (personally one 
would have preferred the term natural as opposed to 
artificial, since the symmetry is found in Nature) is, as 
he has proved by thousands of actus) measuiements, 
the general principle that underlies the creations of 
the finest productions of Greek art at its most fourish- 
ingepoch. Thatis, that the Greeks, whether plotting 
out a temple or hewing u statue or moulding a vase, 
selected for the groand-plan of their designs areas 
whose two sides, in contrast to Mr. Hambidge’'s 
eo-called Static Symmetry, were always incommen- 
gurable, this particular category of areas being obvi- 
ously regarded by them as the most fitting space 
within which to set out their masterpieces, 

But by an absolutely natural evelution every 
technician begins at a certain stage to try to find out 
what are the laws undeslying the lore or “ grammar ” 
that has gradnally grown up round his cult, to divine 
the reason or reasons which led him, if he were (say, a 
poet or an orator, te look below the dictates of “ use 
and wont,” till by dint of thinking he discovers how 
large an clement of logic hia grammar contains. It is 
probably here, however, that, language being more 
abstract than most of the arts, the logical analysis of 
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its grammar was posterior to thut of the grammar of 
the other arte. But every civilised e must 
sooner or later, like M. Jourdain, make the liscovery 
that it has been talking prose !—that ia to say, the 
linguistic medium it uses possesses certain definite 
riles. Perhaps the clearest instance, however, of this 
emergence of the logical factorin any art or craft is the 
history of Enclidean Geometry, originally evolved in 
Egypt as the ecientific clement underlying the art of 
land surveying, itself in turn rendered necessary by the 
obliteration of landmarks in the Nile Valley by the 
yearly flocds. The codified practice of the land sur- 
veyors—their “ prammar” in fact—was found to 
repose, allowing for, or rather ignoring, minute 
personal differences in meusurements, on certain 
definite, logical and rational bases. And what was 
true of the ancient land-surveyors was trae of the 
ancient builders and atone-masons, They, too, dis- 
covered the mathematical laws underlying right con- 
struction, and, as their sense of beauty in the con- 
structive arta developed, thev also found out certain 
higher formule that summarired their ideas of pro- 
portion and design, 

The mathematics employed by Mr. Hambidge are 
therefore merely the logical exposition of the acientific 
basis of one of the most fundamental principles in 
Greek art. Thiz scientific basia was in all probability 
known to the Greeks, but had already been swper- 
seded, when the Romans came into close contact with 
them by « development in art which was tally a step 
towards decay, | 

Mr. Hambidge believee that in re-introducing this 
principle of Dynamic Symmetry into design as far as 
craftmanship is concerne: he will re-introduce into it 
one of the most rerifalising elements, by giving us 
from the Montessori point of view the right alien to 
work in, He feels sure it will also have a beneficial 
effect in turn on the fine arts, which in the opinion of 
some to-day are still too much divoreed from the 
crafts from which they sprang. Like Antacus they 
must seck a renewal of strength from the prime source 
of their origin if they are to escape the strangle-hold 
of the many-headedcrowd that, like Hercules, threatens 
in the near future to crush to death any Frtelligentsia 
ton divorced from actual life. 

_ The extraordinary subdivisions of labour that the 
industrial revolution has inflicted on ua alike in 
science, art and craft have with their minute water- 
tight compartments made us forget that life is one, 
that tovt se dient, and that everything is in everything, 
Many to-day, eapecially the votaties of art for art’s 
sake (a kind of Super-Pragmatiam), are amused or 
irritated at the suggestion that there is a scientific cr 
intelligible element in Beauty, though the man of 
science knows there is one of beauty in Truth and the 
religions man knows there is an element of both in 
Goodness. The fact is that in the trinity of Beauty, 
Truth and Goodness each dominant olenient contaius 
bh subordinate element of the other two, Our age 
analytical to absurdity, lias not hesitated to divorce 
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Beauty from Goodness and Goodness from Truth ; and 
yet, in all reverence, we would ask what meaning in 
its theological cotnterpart would God the Son have if 
completely sundered from God the Father’ Surely 
that august Triad, the highest pinnacle of Western 
thought, must stand or fall together. 

The work of Mr. Hambidge in retrieving one of the 
most vital principles of all the arts that work in two or 
more dimensions has liberated a vital sap that will 
not cease to circulate till it has mounted to some of the 
topmost branches of human activity, 


LONDON TOWN-PLANNING SCHEMES 
IN 1666. 
By Sypney Perss, F.5.A. [F.], 


‘S07 HEN | had the honour of reading a Paper 
before the Institute on the above subject, | 

referred to Evelyn's first plan, to which he gave the 
title * Londinum Redivivum,” and in which he refers 
to his ** Discourse now in the Paper Office.” T made 
Many inquiries at the time, but failed to trace the 
original or any copy of the Discourse. [ think readers 
of the Jormyas will be glad to hear that in Vol. {4 of 
MSS. in the Guildhall Library there is a copy of the 
Discourse, apparently made about the end of the 
eiuzhteenth century. Finding that the pamphlet is un- 
known(either as a MS, or printed matter) at the British 
Museum, at Wootton House, at the Record Office, or 
at the Bodleian Library, | thought the document 
night fithy be piven the hoapitality of our JovRNaL, 
and | append its full text. The Discourse has the same 
heading as Evelyn’s Plan No. 1, and the deacription 
of the scheme refers to that plan. 

To economise space [ will briefly call attention to 
the following points -— 

L. Evelyn pointed out the necessity for a plan of 
the City as it existed at the time of the Fire. 

2. A reference ts made to the extraordinarily bad 
state of the roads at the time of the Fire. 
4. Evelyn proposed a width of 1) feet for the 


Eraaepes streets, or 10 feet wider than those shown on 
fren’s plan. ; 


t. Evelyn wanted to retain a site for St. Paul's 
Cathedral as large as the old building, and improve the 
churchyard. Heevidently hoped the old building might 
remain, Wren's suggestion was » ridiculously small 
new building. 

5, Evelyn proposed magnificent main approaches to 
the Cathedral from six directions. Wren only provided 
for one, 

Professor Richardson, in the debate on my Paper 
(Jownsan R.ILB.A., Vol. XXVIL, 20th December, 
L919, p. 81), stated “on authonty of an obscure 
letter by Pepys, “ that the streets, as proposed by 
SirC. Wren, were actually staked out for Londoners to 
see.’ | communicated with the Professor, and he 
kindly informed me that he spoke from memory, and 
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the reference in his mind was the entry in Pepys’ 
Diary of 29th March, 1667, which states that * the 
great streets in the City are marked out.” But those 
were not Wren's streets. In the first place it would 
have been a physical impossibility to mark them out. 
Wren’s plan was killed by the King’s Declaration 
signed on Lith September, 1666 (Jounnan, ib, p.77). 
The staking out was for the improvements under the 
Act for Rebuilding London which was passed on 8th 
February, 1667. That Act having been passed, how 
can it be suggested that Wren’s rejected scheme 
was staked out about six weeks later? It is a pity 
this confusion has arisen, but the extracts I gave from 
Important documents were never published before 
December last, when they appeared in our Jourxa.. 
With reference to Pepys’ entry of 24th February, 1667, 
and Colonel Birch’s suggestion that trustees should buy 
all the land, there is ‘nothing to suggest that thia re- 
ferred to Wren's scheme. He was evidently discussing 
the machinery for dealing with claims, boundaries. 
ete., When the Bill ahove referred to was before Parlis- 
ment. [think I proved that Wren’s scheme was never 
submitted to Parliament. 

I have shown the above | raph to Professor 
Richardson, and am pleased aapaaieig tn he agrees 
with me. | 

Evelyn's " Discourse." 

LONDINUM REDIVIVUM, or LONDON RE- 
STORED not to its prestine, but to far a eater 
Beauty Commodiousness and magnificence. Humbly 
represented in certain Proposals concerning the re- 

building of that famous and ancient Metropolis. 

13 Heb. 14. Non enim habemus sic, stabilem Cirita- 

ten, «ed futwram illam Jngitrimine, 


being first of all secur'd, and put into duch a method, as by 
the wisdome of his Majestic and Parliament shall be found 
most conducibl: to the prevention of future suits and dis- 
turbances, interupting the order of a new designation ; the 
city of London might doubtless be rendered as far superior 
to any other city in the habitable world for beauty; com- 
modiousness, ant magnificence (the situation and other 
circumstances consider'd) as it has hitherto ben somewhat 
inferior to many imperial cities in Europe, for want of im- 
proving those advantages, which God and Nature have 
dignified it withall above them. 

In pursuance of this (if without offence, and with sub- 
mission to abler judgements, I may with othera be per- 
mitted aa cast in my Symbole) | humbly conceive, that an 
exnet plott, according to the geometrical ecale of feet, ought 
in the first place to be taken by some able isting. wnt ie eh 
accurately to be described all the doeclivities, eminences, 
pes mtg bin of the whole Area. The Gent, who per- 
onmed that of Tangier (according to my conceptions of 
that plan) might, [suppose, be a very fitting person for that 
imployment. After this IT conceive there may be deli- 
neated some more particular ichnographical plan of the 
whole city membratim, aa it wore, with the principal streets ; 
wherv the piszzas, churches, hospitals, courts of justice, 
halls, markets, key, exchange, magazines ko shall be 
Placed, And this onght to be the joynt and mature con- 
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trivance of the ablest mon, Merchants, Architects, and 
Workmen, in consort; and such as have a true idea what 
propricties, and conveniences, belong to so great a city, and 
which I therefore briefly, but fully, comprehend in these 
two transoendences, Use and Ornament. 

The plan thus prepared and resolved on, hands must he 
employed for the speedy removal of the rubbish, which 
abould be ao disposed of, as might best signifie to the carry- 
ing on of the work, by laying apart, and carefully separa- 
ting all such materials, as may be usefull for the several 
occasions of building, coving, filling up, and ta be seifted 
for the mortar; clensing and severing the whole bricks, 
batts, stones &c. every of which should be consigned to such 
void places, as by the draughts are to be so left, for avoiding 
after removals and confusion, and that the ground may be 
ditincom bred, and fitted for the laying out, and digging of 
foundations. And in order to their future stability, and 
for that divers of them may be of singular use to the inhabi- 
tanta, and save a world of charge in making new ones, 
there would also be drawn, and accurately measured, a 
subterranean plan of all the vaults, cellars, and arch'd 
Meanders, yet remaining, thereby to consider how they may 
fall ont, and accommodate to the mew erections, what were 
fitt to be filled and dam'‘d up, and what to be reserved. 

It were therefore (I say) highly requisite, that this rubbish 
wero perfectly cleared, that so the inequalities, and seve 
rall aifections of the surfoce might be the more apparent. 
But Avie labor Ace opus, this will be found « work of u- 
imaginable difficulty, and require a multitude of hands ; 
nor can it be effected to purpose, without infinite confusion 
(as it presents itself to my apprehension) ‘till thoac several 
plans and types of the future city be first conchided on, 
and applye-l accordingly : and then they may stake it out, 
and deliver it to the owners of the ground ; provided they 
exactly conform to the plott, to the shape of the front, and 
to such other directions for uniformity and solidity, as his 
Majesties Surveyors or Commissioners shall appoint, In 
this work it might happly be thought fit to fill up, or at 
least give a partial levell to some of the deepest valics, holes 
and more suddain declivities, within the city, for the more 
ease of commerce, carriages, coaches, and poople in the 
streets, and not a little for the moré handsome ranging af 
the buildings. For instance, (het from about the Fleet to 
Lodgate, which yet should be no more, than might only 
afford » graceful! and just ascent from thence up towarda 
at, Pauls, the only spot in the whole city, where I would 
plant that ancient and venerable cathedral again, But here 
is to be considercd the channel running thence through 
Holborn, which would be so enlarged as not only to be pre- 
serv'd sweet (by scowring it through floodgates into the 
Thames on all cecasions) but commodious for the inter- 
course of considerable vessels, thwart this portion of the 
town, and which therefore should be accordingly warifed 
on both sides to the very key of the river, and made con. 
tiguous to the etrecte by bridges arched to a due level, as 
it might easily be contrived (and with passage sufficient for 
lusty hargers and liters under them) were the vally #0 ole- 
vated ag tie projected, There is only this care incumbent, 
that wll foundations upon this new ground be searched to 
the old and more solid basis, from whence they may also 
etore thetrselves with vaults and celleredge in abundance. 
The same might be considered in some sort from the descent 
of the hill towards Tharmes-street, so 04 to come down Wipe 
the future key by ® for lees declivity, which would give 
thore houses, that should be built fronting to the river, a 
more beraming aspect, and an easier footing to the ranges 
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above them, which would peep over one another succes- 
sively, with a far better grace, than those do at Genou, 
where the aacent ie too praecipitionus, : 
These considerations and employments would greatly 
forward the prompt and natural disposure of the more use- 
less and cumbersome rubbish, unless it might be thought 
more expedient (if there should mot be sufficient for both) 
to designe it rather towards the inlargenrent of « new and 
ample key, which I wish might run parallel from the very 
Tower to the Tem ple at least, andif it were possible without 
augmenting the rapidity of the stream) extend itself even 
as far as the very low water mark; the basin by this means. 
kept perpetually full, without slub or annoyance, and to the 
infinite benefit and ease of access, like that of Constanti- 
nople, than which nothing could be imagined more noble. 
What fretions andl confusions our ougly stayres, bridges, 
and causes, make, and how dirty, and nasty it is at every 
ebbe, we are sufficiontly sensible of ; ao as next to the 
hellish smoke of the town, there is nothing doubtloes, 
which does more impair the health of its inhabitants, 

In the disposure of the streets duo consideration shonkd 
be had, what are compitant breulthe for commerce and 
intercourse, cherefullness and state: and therefore not to 
pass through the city all in one tenor without varieties, 
usefull breakings, and inlargements into piazzas at com. 
petant distances, which ought to be built exactly uniform, 
strong, and with beautifull fronts. Nor should these be all 
of them square, but some of them oblong, circular, and oval 
figures, for their better grace and capacity. | would allow 
none of the principal streets less than an hundred foot in 
breadth, nor any of the narrowest than thirty, their open- 
ings, and heights proportionable, And of these I suppose 
there may be three, if not four, between the Thames and 
London Wall, reconing that of Cheapside for the chiefe : 
which being likewise the largest may extend itself from 
Temple barr to the very upper part of Tower hill, or 
Crotchet Fryars, and bear the cathedral of St. Paules upon 
such an eminence of ground, as would hardly be parallel'd 
in any city of the world. | 

Amongst these streets shonld be the parochial churches: 
(which may well be reduced to a moiety, for tis prodigiously 
true, that there ure some parishes no less than two hundred. 
times larger than others) 40 placed and interspersed, 1s may 
have some reference to the adornment of the profile of the 
city upon all its avenues, and therefore at studied intervals, 
and #0 built after the modern architecture without, and 
contrivance withir, as may best answer their pious ner jae 
tion ; for which Mr, Graunt has judiciously perstring'd our 
old ones, in that ingenious peice of his upon the billa of 
Mortality, Most of these T could wish might be founded 
in the centers of spacious areas, Pinezaa doe. an aa to be on. 
spictioUs to several streets, crossing upon them, us some of 
the Roman oboliscs are; and other at the abuttments and 
extremitirs of them; which might also be olwerved for 
the raising of publick fountains, It is about these church 
pinzzas that the Stationers shonld have their ahope, and 
the Ministers their houses ; as about that of St, Pan might 
again be re-established the episcopal palace, the Dean and 
Prebends houses ; the grammar school, a publick library ; 
the prerogative and first fruits office &e. All which would 
be built at ample distance from the cathedral, and with 
more stately fronts, in honour of that august pile, As for 
the church yards, J would have them universily proseri bed 
to the very utmost wall of the city northwards, upan which 
inseriptions, and monuments might be aptly inserted, and 
the thea interr'd, either in raulte, or the Open ground, 
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affording a usefull diversion to the contemplative passenger 
of his mortality and humane frailty ; for as to that super: 
stitious costome of burying in churches, or having their 
dormitories in the very heart of cities, where frequently 
churchés aro built, I neither think it decent, nor sufferable, 

In the pinzzas should bo kept the several markets, in 
others the coaches may wait &c, and in some should be 

hlick fountains placed; not aa formerly immur'd with 

lind and melancholy walla, but left free to play, and-shew 
their christial waters, aa inmost of the beet cities of Enrape 
they do, gave this of ours, where an officer for a small 
étipend, might protect them from injury and pollution, till 
oostome has civilined wa. 

Betwoen tho piazzas, market places, antl chorches, might 
be the halle forthe antient companies, These if fronted at 
least with stone, adorned with statues, and other orna- 
ments, would infinitely inrich the streets, and render this 
city a2 famous for architecture of the most refined (uato, 
and as worthy to be consider'd of Travellers, as any city in 
Europe. But especially, should the Guill, or Magistratical 
Hall of assembly have something of more pompous and 
great, after the example of the State Howse at Amaterdasn ; 
at least. to some proportion : and this likewise ought to be 
built in one of the most eminent parte of the city. Near 
unto this might be designed a magnificient house for the 
Lond saver anil others for the two sherifs of London ; 
which being erected at the publick charge, ought to be the 
oconziant residence of the Gentlemen, who bear that office 
pro fem pore, and would therefore be contrived accordingly, 

I should think the Royal Exchange might front the key 
betwixt Queen-hyth and the Bridge, about the Stell-yard 
I conceive were a proper place, respecting the goolliest 
river in the world, where the trafique, and business is most 
vigorous (but for this I submit to better judgements) ; 
wherever it be built, it will be necessary to amplifie the old 

‘designe, which was much too narrow for the sssemblys. 
Tf it should be erected neere the Thames, let there be 
Spacions piargzas about it, either for dwellings or publique 
ware-louses ; which yet [ should saber aetvins teh hs 
contrivedt inthe vaults under those edifices ; because a sad 
experience has taught us, how secure they are there, being 
‘gianoe at govern’. And for such other stores as will not 
» well preserved under ground, there would by any means 
aome expedient be found out, that they might not front 
the Thames on London side, at least very sparingly ; not 
only for that they may vel become obnoxious to the like 
aceidents (heing built contiguous to the rest) but because, 
if there be not ample separations and distances (which 
would infinitely disstigutn and interrupt the face of that 
key) they will no where stand commodiously. How greatly 
therefore were it to be wished, that such a depth of those 
wretched houses on the opposite side of the water wer 
7orchaeed, anc demolished, to make room for thear stores 7 
The wharfes before, and yards behind made large enough 
for the placing and working of cranes, the laying of deal, 
timber, clap-board, pipestaves, millstones, fagotte, wool 
ail coals, andl other grosse commedtities ; whilst the goully 
kev over againet it might be built for the ownors, and 
dwellings of the principal merchants, Orif needes the ware- 
houses must be on this side, yet that they were made rather 
to front Thames street than the river, because of the dull 
aml heavy aspect of those kind of ereetions, 

That littl by at Queen-hyth would have the key con- 
triv'd about it, of a good breadth from the houses, which 
may be cloyster'd nbout for the market men onl fruiterers, 
And thon, where now that wharfe is, a stately avenge from 
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tho water side wp to St. Paul's, which might extend itself 
into an ample semi-circle upon the key becoming that lovely 
martent. This I should conceive might be one of the five 
peace traverse streets of the whole city, and to reach as 
ar as Aldors-gate, or, if you will, further along the wall, as 
it might be carried : that from Queen-hyth to Cripple-gate, 
that from the Exchange to Moore-gate, that opposite to 
the bridge to Bishops-gate, that from Belins-gate neer as 
far; that from the Costume-house to Ald-gate, as that 
from Black friert stayres as far as into West Smith-tiold : 
thus decussating and crossing the four longer streets, paas- 
ing from East to West, whereof one might extend from the 
channel, which intercepts it at St. Brides to the vory Tower. 
This ts what T call Thames street, and would desting for 
store houses, in case of necessity. The sect is (as has 
been say'd) from the strand to the utmost Eastern point 
of the whole city ; where T would have erected a noble gute, 
in manner of a teumphal arch, in honour of our illoatrious 
pee ines sales from ie Panis may sgohegthecesteed 
ike A Pythagorean 2, a4 the moet securdtely ingenion: 
Dr. Wren has design'd it, and IT willingly follow my* 
seoond thoughts; because of ita handsome addresses to 
the bridge, and to the opposite parts of the town. The 
third from New-gate to Ald-gate, and with a littl: assis- 
tance butting into Holborne. The fourth and last from 
Alders-gate to Bishops-gate, which will be the shortest. 
The wall betwixt Cripple-gate and Aldgate to be employ'd, 
a6 T savd, for the church yards of the several pariahes ; and 
the houses opposite to them, with o large street, for the 
common Inna, receptacls and station of Carriers doc. which 
being on the North part of the city, and neerest the cou- 
tines of the feilds, and roads, would least cumber and infest 
the town, and yet have a far more comodious and casy 
access to them, by reason of their immediate approaches 
through the traverse strects, than now that they are 
scattered up and down without distinction. 

For the rest of those neceszary evils, the Brewhouses, 
Bakehouses, Diers, Salt, Sope and Sugar-boilers, Chandlers, 
Hatmakers, Slaughter-houses, some sort of Fishmongers 
&e. whoee neighbourhood cannot be safe (as [ have else- 
where shew'd,{ andl a sad experience has confirmed) I hope 
his Majestic will now dispose of to some other parts about 
the river, towards Bow and Wandeworth on the water ; 
Islington, and about Spittlefeilds 40. The change of bring- 
ing all their commodities into the city would he very incon- 
sidetable, oppos'd to the perill of their being continual 
amonget the inhabitants; and the bemotit of the carriage, 
which would employ a work! of peoply both by land and 
water, without the least prejucion, 

[suppose the Costome-howse cannot bo better situated 
than where it waa; and as it may hold communication 
with the Tower, here might the Admiralty, and Navy-office 
be fittly plage. 

I have not forgotten the Hospitals, publique Worke- 
houses to employ the poor in, and Prisons; which being 
built, and reindow'd at the common charge, should be dis- 
posed of in convenient quarters of the city. The Hospitals 
would become one of the principal streets, but the ns, 
and Tribunal for tryal of criminal offenders, might be built 


" (as of old) neer some entrance of the city : about New-gate 


were a fitting place, as my plott represents it, 
The College of physicians would be in one of the best 





iin tld riade thie dlscontee do Lhe Dr. before 0 had sere hie plot, vie 
Lil oa 


(in Fumifuelo presented to bis Majestic 1080, (arewarning Ubli aid 
Beurhile ial. 
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parts of the towne, incircled with an handsom piazes for 






the dwelling of those learned persons, with the Chirur , 
Apothecaries, and Drougists in the streets about them ; 
for I am greatly inclin'd to wish, that all of a mvsterie 
should be destined to their several quarters, Those of the 
better sort of shop keepers, who sell by retail, might be 
allotted to the sweetest, and most eminent etrects and 
piazzas, The Artificera to the more ordinary houses, inter- 
medial and narrower (for such will hardly be 
avoided) that the noyse and tintamarre of their inetro- 
ments may be the less importunate. The Taverns and 
Vietualing houses sprinkled amongst them, and built 
accordingly. Eut even all these too, even the very meanest, 
should exactly respect uniformity, and be more substan- 
tially built than those in Covent-Garden, and other places, 
where once in twenty or thirty years they had need be 
lait again, and therefore to be indulg’d a longer term. 

Spaces. for ample Courts, Yards, and Gardens, even in 
the heart of the city there may be some to the principal 
houses, for state and refreahment ; but with great reserva- 
tion, because of the fractions they will make, and therefore 
rarely towards any principal atreete, And I hope it will 
Please his Majestie to proseribe by a publique and irrevers- 
able Ediet, that no houses whatsoever may for the future, 
presume to be erected, not only about this city, but all the 
Nation besides, within such a distance from Magazines, 
Places of publique Records, anc Churches, which should be 
preserv'd as Sanctuarices. 

The Gates and Entries of the cittv, which are to be re- 
bolt, might be the subjects of han e architecture, in 
form of trinmplial arches, adorn'd with Statues, Relicvoe, 
and apposite Inscriptions, as Praefaces to the rest within, 
and should therefore by no means be obetructed by sheads, 
and ougly shops, or houses adhearing to them. And I wish 
this reformation, and the infinite danger of their being con- 
tinned, might extend to the demolishing those difformed 
buildings on London-bridge ; which not only incanger all 
the rest, but takes away from the beauty of it, and indeed 
of the whole city near the Thames, Instead of them, if 
there went a substantial Balustre of iron, devor'd with 
Statues upon ther pedestals, at convenient distances, and 
the foot way elevated on cach side, it would be exceedingly 
convenient; whilst to secure the passengers by night, it 
might be guarded by responsible house keepers in their 
turns. Orif they will needs have shops, let them be built of 
solid stone, made narrow and very low, like to those upon 
the Rialto at Venice ; but it-were far better without them. 

One of the last, not least considerations, will be that of 
Paving, for which we hove a laudable example in those 
streets of my Lord Treasurers, and Hatton Gardens, which 
may be imitated, And why may not some of the distorted 
bricks, to be found amongst the rubbish, be reserved for 
these purposes ; especially the elovations destin'd for the 
foot-causeys before the fronts of the houses Unless they 
will be at the charge to lay it with Porbeck and flat stones, 
which indeed were to be preferred, yet their clinkears in 
Holland dos very well; and, s3 J remember, the Roman 
streets ure ao par’. 

_T have now no more to add, for the ease, and preseryn- 
tion of the streets, than to wish, that the use of sleds were 
introduc'd, and os few heavy carte as might be counten- 
anc'd. And that for the universal benefit (especially of 
those, who are not born to ride in coaches) that intolerable 
nuisance of spouts and guttera might bw strictly reformed, 
and the waters so conveyed by close and perpendicular 
pipes (where they cannot be avoided) or to drop onely fron 
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above the Modillions, as from Italian roofs. That no pipes 
for conveyance of waters for domestique uses be deriv'd 
places, without heing well immur'd in plaster of Paris. That 
plain tyle may be only employ'd instead of pan tyle; un- 
less we coul! be perswacded into the use of slate, which is 
both beautifull and light. That no Bay windows and un- 
comely jettings, nor even Balconies (unless made of iron) 
be for the future permitted. And that for the better 
expediting of this great design (worthy indeed of the great- 
est and best of Princes) store of all materials may be pro- 
vided betimes (bricks and tyles especially) because all sea- 
sons are not fit forit; and that there be a diligent inspec- 
tion to examine their goodness: but the greatest and 
almost only desiderate will be that of Timber, which peace 
ane industry will quickly furnish, And when all these were 


‘prepar'd, and the Undertakers too as ready, if they be per- 


mitted to gratify their own phansies, without religiously 
Intending to persue the Plan; and that his Majestic (who 
is best able to judge of it) overrule in this; it may possibly 
become a new indeed, but a very ougly city, when all is. 
done. Whereas, if they permit themselves to be govern'd 
in this, we are not yet to despair of seeing (after a few 
years) such a city to omergo out of these aad and ruinous 
heaps, a8 may dispute it with all the cities of the World : 
fitter for commerce, apter for government, sweeter for 
health, more glorious for beauty ; and in summ for whatso- 
ever could be desired to render it consummately perfect, 
Facile est Inventia addere. J, Evenrs. 





EDWIN ALFRED RICKARDS [F.]. 
Died at Bournemouth, ust | 
t Baroy 29th August 1920, 


[Edwin Alfred Rickards, who was born in 18732, 
was articled in 1887 to Mr. R. J. Lovell, of 45, Queen 
Victoria Street, EC. In the same year he entered 
the Royal Academy Schools and later studied at the 
Architectural Association. After the completion of 
bia articles he assisted in the offices successively of 
Messrs. Dunn and Watson, Mr. Howard Ince, Mr. 
George Sherrin and Mr. Leonard Stokes, and studied 
anil travelled in France, Italy, and Egypt. In 1897 
he became asscciated in partnership with Mr. H. V. 
Lanchester and the late James Stewart, and with 
them carried out Cardiff Town Hall and Law Courts, 
Deptford Town Hall, and Hull Art School. Late 
works, in conjunction with Mr. Lanchester, were the 
Central Hall, Westminster, the Third Church of 
Christ Scientist, Curzon Street, Cold Overton Hall, 
anid business premises for Colnaghi and (bach, Bond 
Street, and for Bovril, Ltd., Bunhill Row, In 1916 
he volunteered for military service, was invalided 
home after three months in France, and continued on 
home service till he became seriously ill in April 1919, 
During this period he took an active part in the 
panning of the Motor Transport Works at Vippenham, 

lough, prior to its being handed over to the Royal 
Engineers. He also prepared a striking design for 
the Imperial Canadian War Museum, Y 

Mr. Rickards was elected Fellow of the Institute 
in 1906, his proposers being Messrs, Leonard Stokes, 
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John Belcher and Heory T. Hare. “1 know Mr. 
Rickards to be an architect of very high ability,” 
wrote Mr. Stokes on the proposal paper. He was o 
member of the Council for a term and served also on 
the Standing Committees for Art and Literature, 
Characteristic examples of his pencil work are to be 
seen in the charming drawings illustrating his partner 
Mr. Lanchester’s Paper “ Town and Country: Some 
Aspects of Town Planning” [Joursat B.I.B.A., 20th 


February 1909}; also in his own Papers ** The Art of 


the Monument,” read before the Institute in May 1910 
[‘fad, 28th May 1910], and * The Architect and Civic 
Ornamentation,” contributed to the Town Planning 
fonference, 1910 [(Trassacrions of the Conference, 
pp. 453-64). He made numerous illustrations for 
his frend Arnold Bennett's books, Paris Nights 
(Hodder and Stoughten) and From the Log of the 
Velen (Chatto and Windus), He also illustrated Mr. 
P, G. Konody's book Throwgh the Alps to the 
Apennines published in 1909. In a Paper, ~ The 
Artistic Development of London,” read before the 
Institute in February 1911 [JovrNan R.LBLA., 18th 
February 1911], he dealt with the possibilities of 
artistic development ag applied to the externals in 
the centre and best known pertions of London. | 


The record of BH. A. Rickards’s professional career 
2 even more Inadequate than in most cases as an 

indication of his exceptional perzonality. Tt is indeed 
rather a commentary on the fact that 7t was only by 
- asuppression of his most highly developed gifta that 
he could find a plave in the existing regime where his 
genius could evolve a measure of expression. Like 
Alfred Stevens, for whose designs he had a profound 
admiration, the trammels of our present system of 
carrying out work were always felt to be a handicap, 
architecture being 50 rarely regarded as a desirable 
thing for ita own sake, and apart from its aspect as 
gracing & structure owning utilitarian requirements 
us its prumary purpose. 

Rickards might have taken his place easily enough 
in the early days of the Renaissance, and it is hardly 
in overstatement to contend that in that congenial 
atmosphere his name would have come down to us 
as not the least among the splendid group of artists 
which gave renown to the Florence of the sixteenth 


century. He had the versatility and receptivencss 
that shicactersed them, a receptiveness quick to 
seize an idea, but only instantly to start on bringing 
it into harmony with his own method of expression. 
In the matter of versatility Ins keen appreciation of 
form and colour was well known to all Iie circle, and 
though, owing to the strenuous conditions of architer- 
tural practice in these days, especially for those not 
too favourably placed at the start, Rickards waa not 
able to exercise these gifts to the fullest extent, ho 
nevertheless did enough to prove that he might have 
taken o no less notable position as a sculptor or have 
developed into a painter of marked individuality. 
In hia slighter sketches his sense of the beauty of 
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line was almost uncanny, a few rapid strokes giving 
a poise with vigour or grace, and if the mark was not 
hit at the first shot, there was no tinkering or correc- 
tion, but a repetition of the same rapid movement 
with acute mental concentration on the variations 
required. Rickards’s devotion to the art of his choice 
did not permit him to go very far in acquiring the 
technique of those allied | to it, but it was none the 
less obvious that he possessed all the temperament, 
and appreciation necessary to high achievement in 
any of these. 
It ia: probable that circumstances influenced his 
first choice in the direction of architecture, and it 
was clearly only later that experience showed him 
that architecture carried a certain measure of bondage 
not always to his taste—or rather that architecture i# 
ao seldom in demand without limitations that do 
not make it any less an art, but make it somewhat 
less the type of art that he would have chosen as a 
medium for expression. Though he enjoyed all his 
work intensely, if left to play with his ideas they 
generally took the form of ideal compositions of 
masses and sculpture conceived purely from the 
standpoint of emotional expression and not, as with 
most of us, starting from the basis of a building with 
a apecific purpose. This conception of demgn did 
not prevent his bringing valuable ideas to bear on the 
problems that ordinanly present themselves ; “indeed 
a certain detachment from the usual attitude towards 
these made his handling of them more virile and 
productive. His appreciation of the dignityot architec- 
ture forbade his accepting any dodge or makeshift in 
overcoming a practical difficulty; the whole treatment 
had to be restudied until such diffioulties disappeared 
and a solution was found that was the natural 
outcome of the requirement. It would be claining 
too much to say that there was never a miscalculation 
in the methods taken to secure the desired effect, 
but, considering the individual character of his work, 
sich mistakes were remarkably few, and were in 
more than one instance due to the difficulty in 
securing a full comprehension of his intention by the 
artists whose collaboration the design demanded. 
Rickards throughout his life studied his art with 
absorbing interest, but such studies were not carried 
on by any obvious system, and the fact could only 
be recognised by his fortility in illustrating his 
suggestions by reference to buildings of various 
styles and ages. He possessed the faculty of noting 
only the factors that had a bearing on his own 
methods of design, and hence his knowledge sat 
lightly on him and his: work preserved the intuitive 
character tisual in the work of & genuine artist. Put 
in this form the impression conveyed yet lacks the 
force demanded in depicting his vivid personality ; it 
would perhaps be nearer the mark to take the view 
that, after the first few years of his career, Rickards 
never deliberately or consciously studied, but that 
his exceptional sympathy with all branches of art 
and the quick reaction that beauty in every form 
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produced in hints provided all the inturest necessary 
to sustain the vivid and vital character of his own 
work. 

Critical as he was of his own efforts; Rickards 
applied the sume standard to that of his contem- 
poraries, and while quick to appreciate buildings 
showing beauty of treatment or imaginative fire, he 
was not given to spare his strictures on the work in 
which he disceren neither, That his sympathies 
Were In no Way narrow or governed by his own 
technique will be realised when itis mentioned that 
he always spoke with delight of the work of J. F. 
Bentley and W. Flockhart. The work of the former 
40 interested him that he remarked on several ocea- 
sions, “ One of these days I too will try a design in 
the Byzantine manner." It may be doubtful whether 
he would ever have done so, but now, alas! the 
question is determined and such a design will never 
see the light. 

In the arts of painting and sculpture one felt that 
his Opinions Were quite exceptionally illuminating: he 
seemed to be able to overleap the obstacles due to 
technical inexperience in these and enter into the 
leas prompting the work that interested him. How 
interested -he could be in all artistic movements his 
friends must needs recognise for he waa always 
eager to impart his ideas and provoke an active 
discussion on them, not only as regards the activities 
allied to architecture, but extending to music, the 
stage, and to all things depending en emotional 
expression. This exceptional range of interest was 
the outcome cf an unusually developed mental 
wotivity, and this was the salient characteristic giving 
Rickards auch an individual place in his circle of 
friends, supplemented possibly = a careless frankness 
as to hia own sensations and «experiences, when his 
sense of humour would impel him to telate any 
amnning happening regardless of whether his own 
part init was to his advantage or otherwise, This 
aspect has been glanced at in his friend Arnold 
Bennett's stories, Simon Fuge and The Regent, It 
may be called a foible, and of trivial rmport, but, one 
cannot think of him without remembering it; and 
after all, when there is such # prevalent practice of 
utilising speech to disguise thought, it is refreshing 
when we meet one whose whole attitude was dia- 
metrically opposed to such concealments. 

Such frankness naturally provoked a return, and 
Rickards would often be found in the midst of an 
animated discussion on some question of life or art, 
Too keenly absorbed in his surroundings to devote 
4 large proportion of his time to reading, he neverthe- 
loss contrived to extract fram his books all that had 
4 hearing on the subjects that interested him and 
to moiyuire uo good general knowledge of most of the 
arts, more particularly those in which he desired to 
experiment, His desires in this direction outran the 
possibilities, but he cid achieve a very individual and 
attractive technique in water colours, and hia sense 
of form and line enabled him to make singularly 
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clever caricatures. His first attempt at etching 
showed that he might have been very successful in 
this craft, but cther claims precluded a further 
pursuit of it, 

It is impossible not to deplore the loss of one for 
whom many years: of activity might have been 
anticipated ; the deprivation is the greater in that 
his genius had not reached its culminating point, 
but was up to the last still progressing and gaining 
strength, Not only in regard to his own efforts, but 
in the stimulus he gave = others do we feel the 
worer through his having left us, 
= : 1. V. Lancuester [F.), 


Professor C. H: Reilly [F.] writes in The Builder of 
ord September : 

Teaw Rickards at Southbourne on Tuesday last week, 
when be seemed to be recovering from a slight chill. The 
complaint he had contracted from exposure in France had 
been bravely fought, and the sort of victory, at any rate, 
that a long war brings seemed within his graap. He was 
full of plan for the future, and had taken a bh near 
London, to which he was moving next month, He was to 
treet his friendsand take up his work again, It iaunbel iev- 
able that he is now dead. 

It is more than that. His loss isadicester, He was the 
test vital man in architecture in his period, Any of those 
who are between forty and fifty, and have mixed at all in 
architectural affairs in London, must at some time or other 
have come under the influence of his extraordinarily vivid 


“personality and have been provoked and stimulated there. 


by. Twenty-five vears ago, fresh from the laurels of the 
Cartiff competition, he was the young man of achievement 
and renown whom all were anxious to know. He was the 
Augustus John of our profession, vigorous and disturbing. 
Those were the days of little orders and timid detail. [nto 
auch he came with his big-seale, full-blown baroque. He 
made monuments where others were designing wall peat - 
terms. He was inexhaustible in ideos, rich Ps profuse in 
the presentation of them. His drawings were as exciting fi 
his personality. To meet him one or occasionally wins to 
ensure # fierce argument. To know him at all intimately 
was to entertain 4 very deep affection for him. Like all 
thorough artists, there was something childlike wp- 
pealing in his nature, a call for eympathy aml toncder- 
ttanding. a keen desire to know how his work affected vant 

which wax very human and attractive. — 

All this was twenty years avo. In the interval [ hac met 
him occasionally, and occasionally corresponded with him, 
Last month | saw him almost daily In spirit he had not 
altered at all, hardly in external. He was still the aame 
inexhaustible talker, with the same vivid interest im lift, 
the same combative nature, He was hard wt work on 4 
series of sketches, among them ideas fora large fountain ws 
a war meniorial to be erected in front of the Cardiff Town 
Hall, for which a commission had been given to Sir Thomas 
Brook. He hod again taken up water-colour drawing, ard 
with a new interest. He had made discoveries, and could 
out-Walcot Walcot. Indeed, the sketches | saw were more 
on the plane of Brahaxon. Some were for his forthooming 
book. the great collection of his multitudinous drawings, 
Which is about to be published. A wider public will then 
wee What a versatile draughtsman he was, Few poople at 
present realise, for instance, that the moat delicate draw- 
ings of the Russian ballet, made to ilhistrate an artivle of 
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Mr. Arnold) Bennetts m pre-war days, are by the <ame 
hand we all know in his vigorous architectural per- 
spective. 

Asto bis building work, itis familiar to us oll, Some love 
it. some hate it, none can be indifferent. [t is profitless in 
the case of s0 perfect a partnership as his to attempt an 
estimate of his share. He would be the lest to desire it. 
But his drawings and his design—made while still in the 
Army—for the Imperial Canadian War Museum are proof 
of the peculiarly sculpturesque character of his work—the 
truc essence of the baroque. When designing | should judge 
he saw his work in the solid more than most architects. 
His facility with perspective ensured this, His work always 
had a monumental quality and unity which his many 
eculptor fiends appreciated. He was an architect other 
artists were glad to work with. His feeling for decoration 
was intense, Think of the rich quality of the facades of 
Cantiff and Deptford Town Halls. and the ornament on the 
lower portion of the Westminster building. There was an 
individual quality in his detail which few architects outside 
the great Ltalians have achioved, There 1 nothing sudden 
or unrelated in it, it is always expressive and harmonious. 
He had not the advantage of belonging toa group or school, 
vet his work had a consistency and character which is un- 
mistakablo, It lasted, too, over 25 years of « very full 
life, He enjoyed his work, as every creative urtist must, 
up to the hilt, Last week he told me the happiest hours 
of hix life—and he had tasted many pleasures, had travelled 
tiveh loved and understood music os few can—had been 
the hours spent with his partner in evolving the monu- 
mental schemes they have submitted in all the great com- 
petitions of our time. For these and much more we all are 
and must reniam his debtors. 


‘J. B..” the well-known art critic, writing in the 
Man cheater. Guardian (8rd September), under the 
heading “ A Modern Master of the Baroque,” says : 


© Rickards was one of the outstanding architects of his 
time, & brilliant draughtaman, an ingenious planner, and 
bold and gallant experimenter. In him the baroque found 
perhaps ite best exponent, Belcher (* with him,” as the 
lawyers say, Beresford Pite) began the modern expression 
of the cavalier apirit in architecture in that jewel of London 
City buildings. the Chartered Accountants’ Hall in Moor- 
gate Street. Rickards carried it further, but hist iy 
was that the Fates doomed him to expres it o ietiy 
through two religions buildings, the Wesleyan Centeal Hall, 
Westurinster, and the Christian Science Choreh m Curzon 
Street, The first, in which the accommodation demands 
were too great for the site, is an astonishing pices of honey- 
comb planning and brilliant skilful improvisation brought 
together under a graceful outline. But there ia nothing in 
it that speaks of the “church fugitive” of the Mothoclists 
that here made its material home. The Christian Science 
Church, top, was an ideal quite outside of his faent, witty, 
andl apewcrny apirit. The harsh treatment of the columns 
without finesse and the deadness of surface ss 
rather * drawing-biwre designing * than the vital interested 
effort of a designer that knew his effects before he evolved 
them. But with all its defects it in one of the notable 
things in Weet London. Rickards reached his beat in ono 
of bis lems important works, the Art Gallery of Colnaghi and 
Obach in Bond Street. This is, think, the best art dealor's 
gallery in Europe. Here be combined opulence and taato 
with a touch of refined swagger that perfectly express the 
Bond Street idea, Depttond Town Hall has qualities: which 
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make it one of the outstanding things of ite kind in this 
country. Cardiff Town Hall is less sucoesaful, but the Hull 
School of Art is an example for such edifices. 

“ [tis ever to be regretted that the work which Riokards 
would have done so wonderfully never came his way, He 
would have given the modern picture palace a habitation 
rec hematin grandiose and expressive—curiously enough, 

Bernini s house in Rome is now a picture honse—arel as 
thoes buildings will be the most emphatic rhetoric of our 
street architecture, one would have been happy to have 
seen it in such strong and gallant hanes He was associate! 
with Mr. Lanchester in most of his works.” 





ROBERT SMITH DODS [4.}. 

By the death in Sydney, New South Wales, on 
23rd July, of Robert Smith Dods, at the age of 52, 
architecture in Australia has suffered u serious loss. 
R. 3. Dods was born in New Zealand, but by family 
ties, education, and residence may be claimed by 
Queensland, His professional education began in 
Edinburgh, in 1886, where he was fortunate in his 
opportunities. Then followed. an. industrious and 
stimulating period in London, where work was done 
in the War Office and as an assistant of Sir Aston 
Webb and others, Of this pertod of his life more 
might be written by Sir R. 8. Lorimer and Messrs. J. 
Begg and W. Tapper, with whom a lifelong friendship 
remained. 

These student years produced a skilful dranghtaman 
and a ready and well-equipped designer with the con- 
structional and business knowledge necessary for 
effective practice. There was also acquired an in- 
terest and skill in applied art (this was the day of the 
Arts and Crafts movement) that bore fruit later in 
help freely given to Australian students and crafts- 
men. Travel, too, there was in Europe and America, 
and in 1891 entry into the Royal Institute by the 
Associate examination, The young architect was an 
example of the good results that the older system of 
professional education could produce with an apt and 
willing student. In 1896 Mr, Dods returned to Aus- 
ecg and | aa ee the firm of Hall & Dods was 
fo whereof the younger partner becamo responsi- 
ble for the bulk of the designs, Architecture in 
Queensland at that time did not average o high qual- 
ity ; one or two architects were doing commendable 
work, the bulk was at beat common place—cast iron 
and leaded glass were the principal manifestations of 
artistiy aspirations, In this field the neweomer soon 
aroused publio interest and criticiam of his virile 
work, which to the local untutored eye was revolu- 
tionary. The popular criticism is still remembered, 
yet in & year or two most of the innovations became 
accepted elements, though the imitators rurely ap 
proached the skill of the originator, During seven- 
teen years of a leading practice, much domestic, com- 
mercial, hospital and church work was done. As 
architect to thie Diocese of Brisbane, Mr. Doda auper- 
Vised the erection of the Cathedral of St. John, de- 
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signed by J. L. Pearson, B.A., and F, L. Pearson. 
He also designed a number of churches and allied 
builtings ; his most important church was one for 
the Roman Catholic faith, that of St. Brigid, Brisbane. 
In 1913, Mr. Dods went to Sydney, as a wider field, 





and the firm of Spain, Cosh & Dods was constituted. 


In spite of war disturbance, important work wns done, 
When the end came, several. commissions of mterest 
and importance were in hand, 

Tt was an unkind fate that robbed Australia of so 
good an architect so soon, but enough has been left— 
In spiteof some major disappointmenta— to makeitim- 
possible to write a history of architecture in Australia 
without account of the work of R.8. Dods. A man of 
reat vitality, though frequently of indifferent health, 
Mr. Dods had a strong personality, a swift apprehen- 
sion, and a rapid judgment. He was a quick worker, 
with methods that, while despising unnecessary 
labour, spared no trouble to make good architecture. 
His frankness was occasionally disconcerting, but witha 
fairness and humour that disarmed resentment, he was 
respected by all ranks in the building industry and by 
his professional brethren. His independentspiritsome- 
times made him impatient with o client unwilling 
to accept the unfamiliar, but his charm of manner, 
surencss of ground, and ready wit usually overcame 
resistance, Well read and with a lively interest in 
affairs, of a generous spirit that helped many students 
oe others, R. 8, Dods did much for his country and 

18 Art, 








A. E, Brooxs {Licentiate}, 


THE LATE DR. CONDER [F.) (ame, p, 459). 


The dwindling band of those who, in one capacity 
or other, worked under Wm. Burges, A.R.A,, has 
just suffered further diminution. Within the past 
few years we have lost from the company HL W. 
Lonsdale, R. Phené Spiers, Wm. Unsworth and 
W. G. B. Lewis amongst others; now-it is Josiah 
Conder whom we must sadly count with the departed 
mem bers. 

By some good fortune I was directed to set up my 
drawing-board alongside Conder’s in the Buckingham 
Street office where, as a newly-fledged assistant, T 
had been admitted in I874. Thus it came about 
that in many ways he gave mea lead, both in the 
office and out of it, Together, of an evening, we 
drew from the Life at the Slade School and, in the 
adjacent courtyard, drilled in the ranks of The 
Artiste’ Rifles, being agreed that at least we ought 
to know how to serve—in case! The Franco-Prus- 
sian War had been o recent experience. 

Conder was a student of architecture who wasted 
no energy in fancy-flights, but grimly stuck to what- 
ever he had to do, soon proving himself a man who 
could be relied on to carry through whatever he had 
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deliberately undertaken ; and his enviable capability 
for getting work done to time was only in keeping 
with his characteristic thoroughness. The working- 
out of his design for the Soane Medallion, which I 
was privileged to witness, afforded me an object- 
lesson. in de esi vand self-reliance. He 
mastered his arg No Rreeeec hae ‘ fine qualities: 
wer appreciated by our friends the Japanese, 
| Wares Mittarp |], 





THE SOANE MUSEUM. 

Deseriplion of the Howse and Musewm on the North Side oj 
Lincoin's Jun Fields, the Residence of Sir John Soane, 
With 56 photo dlusirations, 7 plans, and incidental 
defaila, Edited from the original Deseriplion uritte w hy the 
Founder in 1835 by Arthur T, Bolton, F.S.A., FBR. A., 
Curator of the Sir Joha Soane Muxwm. &° Lond, 1020. 

— Pightee ath-Cem! ary Send pe ares in Sir John Soames 
Museum, Ay Arthur T. Boltow, Curator. With21 illus- 
trations. [Soane Museum Pulicationa, No. 7) 
(Sold only at the Mf tar ui. | 
Soane is one of those architects, « constantly recur- 

ring type in history, who has probably suffered as 
much from the extravagant praises of his admirers ag 
from the depreciation of hostile critics. At one time 
it was the fashion to regard him as the exponent of 
all that was false and theatrical in architecture. The 
pendulum has now swung to the other extreme and 
his reputation is in danger of being permanently 
damaged hy a wave of unreasoning enthusiasm, To 
parody a cynicism attributed te Disraeli, it might he 
gaid of Soane's work that it contained much that was 
troe and much that was original, but, unfortunately, 
that which was true was not original and that whieh 
was original was not true, By the end of the eighteenth 
century the great Claasic tradition had become a little 
thin and attenuated, disturbing elements were at 
work, and one sometimes feels that Soane was a sort 
of architectural Canute, vainly striving to keep hack 
the waves of the disintegrating forces, ) 

There is one aspect of Sir John Soane that will 
appeal greatly to all modern architects, and that is 
when one views him asa collector, Soane was a mighty 
collector, both of the works of his contemporaries and 
thatof the artistsofthe past. To-day everyone seems 
to be « collector—the shop of the antique dealer is te 
be found in almost every town of any size throughout 
the country—hut we no longer collect, or to a very 
limited extent, and then chiefly confined to easel 
pictures, the work of contemporaries. Disvusted with 
the fatuities of the nineteenth century, we are wee king 
—perhaps a little feverishly—to establish a better 
standard of taste, to cather round us such a collection 
of beautiful objects that the next generation will 
possibly accept them as a matter of course, and will. 
then, with eyes trained by the work of the older 
artists, wive themselves to the jov of creative art, 

Sonne Was @ prince af collectors, and we of to-day 
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are under a great debt for the priceless examples of 
all kinds, of all dates, that he has left us. Our debt; 14 
hardly lees to Me. Arthur Bolton, the Curator of the 
Soune Museum, for the care and enthusiasm with 
which he has arranged these treasures and for the two 
very charming little guides, the small books that 
form the subject of this notice. 

The Deseription of the House and Mesexm has been 
edited from the original “ Description ” written by 
the founder in 1835, of which only 150 copies were 
printed. The title page, which sets out Sir John's 
many qualifications and important appointments, also 
states that Soane was “ Grand Superintendent of the 
Works of the United Fraternity of Free and Accepted 
Masons of England,” from which it would appear that 
the worthy knight was a speculative Mason as well as 
it practical one. This edition is enriched by an intro- 
duction of the Editor's giving an interesting account 
of Soane’s life, Apparently even in those days of 
distinguished and wealthy clients it was not easy for 
i young architect to establish himself im practice. 
Whiting of Soane’s return from Italy at the instance 
of the Bishop of Derry (afterwards first Marquis of 

Bristol), Mr. Bolton states: “ Though 
the promises held out to him were not 
realised, the young architeet rapidly 
achieved # position for himself, and in 
five years was paying his expenses, If 
it took a man of Soane’s brilliant record 
and magnificent introductions five years 
to establish himself and at the end find 
he was only paying his expenses, the 
young architecta of to-day may take 
heart. 

It would be impossible in such a short 
review as this to even mention o small 
proportion of the exlibita of the Museum, 
but the vases and frieze belonging to 
Robert Adam (and very beautiful vases 
they are), shown on pages 76 and 77, and 
the watch given by Queen Anne to Sir 
Christopher Wren, illustrated on page 101, 
should have an especial interest for all 
architects. In his Exordium Soane states : 
“ One of the objects | had in view was to 
show, partly by graphic illustration, the 
union and close connection between paint- 
ing, sculpture and architecture—miusic and poetry.” 
No mean object this, even forthe “ Grand Superin- 
tendent of the Works of the United Fraternity of Free 
and Accepted Masons of England.” | 

English Lighteenth-Century Sculptures in Ste Jol 
Soane's Museum ia also edited by Air. Bolton, and, as 
the title seta forth, it illustrates the contemporary 
work of Soane’s sculptor friends. Flaxman may be 
taken aa the typical sculptor of Soane’s time, and he 
is well represented in the Museum. The “Classic” 
still charms, but it has hecome a little pensive jit lacks 
the vigour anil vitality of the true Classic. The hook 
contains much interesting information as to the 


lustory and lives of these late eighteenth-century 
sculptors, and is made doubly interesting by the 
Ulustrations which set it off. Two of the most 
interesting are the bust of Sir William Chambers 
(Plate [V.), by Sir Richard Westmacott, R.A., and 
the magnificent eagle from Carlton House (Plates X11, 
and ATIT.). 
Sraxiey C. Ramsey [F.}. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 
The Villa Capra. 


DA Seplemier, 1020. 

To the Editor, JoupsaL RK ciieace Ean 

Dear SIr, : imitations of Palladio’s 
design* has eats appeared to me to be that of Mere- 
worth Castle, in Kent, owned by Lord Falmouth. It 
was designed by Colin C ampbell for the Earl of West- 
moreland in 1748, and is reputed to have cost a very 
large sum of money, In planand elevation it possesses 
some improvements on the original design, such asthe 








MEneronTe Casati, REST, 


omisaion of the InNCONgruauE arches enclosing the ends 
of the porticoes, the omission of the steps on the side 
elevations, and three of the passages on the ground 
floor, The southern side, facing the park, contains a 
single gallery, 80 ft. long, which is a very pleasing 
feature. 

Mereworth has a fireplace in cach room, and the 
flues are cleverly carned up, inside the brick dome, 
to the central cupola—Yours faithfully, 

R. Laxetox Core [F. |. 


* “The Villa Palladiana, Vicenza.” 
(Jounsat BL. BLA. Angiat, 1021). 


By F. EK. Hiornsa 
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THE BRITISH WAR MEMORIALS 
IN FRANCE, 


By Beata Brice, in The Times, 2nd Sentember, 1920, 


[ write for those whose men, dead in battle, now rest 
there whece they gave their lives. I write for those 
who cannot go to France, Especially for those who 
fot varying reasons opposed or were afraid of military 
Cemeteries. 

[have just seen the finished work at Forceville, and 
itis the most perfect, the noblest. the most classically 
beautiful memorial that any loving heart or any proud 
nation could desire to their heroes fallen in a foreign 
land. 

Your own man has a wonderful grave, the nation 
has a wonderful monument. 

Think first of your idea of a cemetery. Atthe best 
it is undistinguished ; at the worst a confused and 
melancholy jumble. Think of a monument , you see 
an obelisk, a statue, some stone erection—there are 
imany—and what special emotion do they rouse ? 
You must read the inscription before you know whom 
or what they commemorate. But wherever the eve 
falls on one of these Acres of God men know at once, 
without question, that here soldiers of Britain laid 
down their lives, 

Picture this strangely stirring place. A lawn on- 
closed of close clipped turf, banded across with line on 
line of flowers, and linked by these bands of flowers, 
uncrowded, at stately intervals stand in soldierly 
ranks the white headstones. And while they form as 
perfect, as orderly a whole as any iegiment on parade, 
yet they do not shoulder each other. Every one is 
set apart in Howers, every one casts its shade upon a 
gracious space of green. Kuch one, so stern in outline, 
is most nich in surface, for the creat of the regiment 
stands out with bold and arresting distinction above 
the strongly incised names, 

Bevond and behind then the stone of Remembrance 
— in Altar of Sucrifice—witneasea * Their name liveth 
for evermore,” and through the midst a broad white 
pathway leads to the foot of the Croas, outstretched 
artis sheltering them, and bearing the Sword. 

Itisthe sinplest place, itis the grandest place Lever 
saw. [tis filled with an atmosphere that leaves you 
very humble, that vives you wonderful thoughts. 

These men teok things simply, gave life simply, 
with no straining after glory, no thought beyond the 
job in hand, yet are they not only glorious, but a 
glorious part of a long and # mest line. 

Chivalry, knighthood, heroism, self-sacrifice from 
age to age are knit together here, breathing from the 


Cross, from the graven heraldry of our history in arma, 
from the names of these the flower of the manhood of 
our Trace, 

From end to end that battle line of foar years’ 
suffering will beset at no great intervals with this sign, 
this seal, unmistakable and unique, of @ region con- 
secrated for ever to Britain by the valour of her sons 
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§ Conpurr STREET, REGENT STREET. W., 25th Sep. 1920. 
CHRONICLE. 
Franco-British Conference on Architectural Education. 
Arrangements are in progress for holding a joint 
conference in Paris for the purpose of discussing the 
need for revision of present methods of architectural 
education in order to give students a better practical 
traning and more adequate equipment for the pro- 
feasion of architecture, The conference is being orga- 
nised under the joint auapices of the R.I.B.A. and the 
Société des Architectes Diplimés par le Gouverne- 
ment. The British delegates will include representa- 
tives of the Institute, the Royal Academy Schools, 
the Scottish Architectural Schools, the A.A. School. the 
University of London, the London Ateliers; and the 
Board of Architectural Education. The French 
delegates will include representatives of the Inatitut 
de France, the Ecole Nationale des Beaux-Arts, ond 
@ chief architectural societies of France. | Lieut.- 
Colonel P. Cart de Lafontaine, 0.B.E. [A], is Hon. 
Secretary of the Conference. 


Civic Survey Exhibition, Oct. 18—Nov, 13, 

= Arrangements for holding thie Civic Survey 
Exhibition proposed in the last Report of the Archi- 
tecta’ War Committee are ip preparation, and full 
details will be published in the JOURNAL, and profrs- 
sional press at an early date. The Exhibition will 
be held in the galleries of the Royal Institute during 
the four weeks, from Monday, 18th October, to 
Saturday, Lith November, 120, and will ben Open 
free to the public daily from 10 te 4 (Saturdays 10to 1), 
The exhibits will consist mainly of the maps. and 
egrains resulting from the war-time employment 
of architects in collecting and recording in dingrat- 
matic form data relating to the various factors and 
conditions upon which depend the welfare of the 
inhabitants of the particular arens dealt with, These 
Survers were made by architects whose work had. been 
broaghit to & atancd still by the war, and Wery carried 
ay under the direction of the Civie Survey Joint 
Cominittee, in the areas of Greater London, South 
Lancashire (Liverpool and Manchester) and South 
Yorkshire (Leeds), A series of special conferences 
will be held during the Exhibition npon such niutters 
A ecindon Traitic, London Housing, Public Health 
(Preventive autiel Curative), Business Aspects of the 
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Civie Survey, Civic Survey from the Woman's point 
of view, Geology and the Civic Survey, the History 
and Archeology of London, ete. An important exhibit 
will be the London Society's Development Plan of 
Greater London of the Future, and one of the con- 
ferences will be devoted to it. 


Government of Ireland Bill, 1920, 
The following letter has been addressed on behalf 
of the Council of the Institute to Sir Hamar Green- 
wood, Chief Secretary for Ireland -— 


6th August, 1920. 

Sin,—The Royal Institute of British Architects has 
recelVed series of recommendations made by the 
Institution of Professional Civil Servants (Jreland), 
Which it is understood are being embodied in a 
memorial to His Majesty's Government in connection 
with the above Bill. 

The Council of this Institute have carefully con- 
sidered the recommendations, and desire to bring to 
your notice the following points in support of the 
views expressed sc far as they affect technical and pro- 
fessional Civil Servants. 

|. Under the proposals contained in Clause 53 of the 
Bill itis felt that the assistance of a professional repre- 
sentative would be of considerable value to the Com- 
mittee in theirdeliberations, and that such representa- 
tive should be appointed by the Professional and 
Technical Division, which would have a special know- 
ledgein making the selection, 

2. The proposed Amendment to Clause 60 of the 
Bill to provide 4 weeks’ notice of w proposed appoint- 
ment in the frazelée appeals to the Council as a reason- 
able period. 

$. With regard to the voluntary retirement of a Pro- 
fessional Civil Servant, it might be highly undesirable 
to enforce the retention of an Architect or Architec- 
tural assistant who is no longer in sympathy with the 
work upon which he is engaged 

4. Another point to which the Council attach con- 
siderable importance is the question of remuneration 
and pension of Professional Civil Servants. The years 
of training and study necessary to secure efficient 
service entails much monetary outlay and moreover 
delays the entry of an Architect into official life, 
Further, it sometimes happens that an Architect who 
has specialised in some particular branch of the pro- 
fession has devoted years in acquiring the knowledge 
necessary to fill a specialised position ; the remunera- 
tion offered should therefore be such as to induce 
highly qualified Architects to offer their services in the 
interests of the State. 

It is earnestly hoped you will give these views your 
favourable consideration, which are submitted to 
assist you in your task of finding the best solution of 
the problem on which you are engaged. 

T have the honour to remain, 
Your obedient servant, 
Jonn W. SIMPSON. Presideat RBA. 
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The Institute has received through the Foreign 
Office a copy of the Resolutions passed at the recent 
Pan-American Congress of Architects, The following. 
is the full text :— 

I. Crry [Mrrovewests, 

I. That the Government and Municipal authorities of 
all American countries should legislate in regard to the 
adoption of uniform plans for towns und cities, the present 
system of “ squares’ to be followed only in exceptional 
cases; the laying out of parks and gardens, and the 
choice of plants, shrubs, ete.: the selection of suitable 
sites for public buildings and monuments ; and the framing 
of regulations complementary to the above, 

2. That a il course of “City Improvements 
should be inoluded in the curriculum of colleges and schoals 
of architecture, and that free classes should be given by 
the architects" societies. 

$. That leagues should be founded in every American 
city to arouse, direct and stimulate Government initiative, 

4. That o “Pan-American City League “ should be 
founded. 

It. Boome Matrraraca. 

That the Governments of American countries should 
direct the attention of their institutes and State labera- 
tories to improving the method of production and exporta- 
tion of building materials peculiar to each country, and 
that the use of such material should be encouraged in 
every way, That an account of such investigations 
should be published by an [nternational Institute. That 
the Architects’ Societies should form exhibitions of bniild- 
ing materials and effect an interchange of such materials. 

Ll. PRoression of Ancwrrect. 

That, in order to improve the aspect of towns and 
cities; (0 frame definite rules as to the conditions of 
dwelling houses, which influence to so great an extent the 
people's moral and physical well-being; to ensure the 
beanty, safety and hygiene of every kind of building; and, 
generally to diffuse culture, the degree of Architect must 
be recognised by the State, and the duties of the profession, 
which is the only one in « position to deal with the problems 
under discussion, established by Inw, 

IV. Coear Dweniums Hovees. 

That the Government and Municipal Authorities should 
beancouraged to co-operate in the construction of dwelling: 
houses that shall be both cheap and hygienic, That the 
construction of detached houses in the neighbourhood of 
industrial and manufacturing centres should be eneou- 
raged, a also the erection of tenements in densely popu- 
lated centres. That, before granting permission to build, 
the ground on which such honses are to be erected shall he 
supplied with drainage system, light and pavement. That 
the Municipalities and Departments concerned shall be 
required to modify the building regulations at present in 
force, adapting them to the economic needs of such build- 
ings. In order to effect a saving in the execution of the 
works without leaving anything undone pertaining to the 
hygiene, safety and general aspect of such buildings, That 
attention should be drawn to the desirability of founding 
in each country a “ National Bank for the building of 
cheap houses,” to which employers, capitalists and wealthy 
landowners aliould contribute. That night-shelters for 
wie aoe to afford « cheap and decent lodging should 
ve built. 
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That to educate the public appreciation of architecture, 
exhibitions of applied arts should be held periodically. 
That the Authorities should form museums of caste of the 
works of famous sculptors and architects, and that free 
aconss to public buildings and monumenta should be 
granted. That a yearly prize for the best conceived and 
exeouted building should be awarded, and that lectures on 
the subject should be given in the primary and secondary 
achools of each country. 

VI. Proresstonat, Resroxsmluity oF THE ARCHITECT, 

That the Governments of American countries should 
frame laws defining the responsibility of the Architect, 
specifying clearly the responsibility of the Architect and 
that of the Contractor, 

VIL. Akourrecrvran Taarsia, 

That, for any progress to be made in the architecture of 
American countries, special Schools or Colleges of Archi- 
tecture should be founded in which the necessary artistic, 
technical and scientific training would be given, 

VUL “ Pas-Amenicax Cexrne.” 

That a“ Pan-American Centre " should be formed, and 
that an interchange of professors and studenta of Archi- 
tecture should be effected between the various schools in 
America, thus creating a real professional solidarity, 

IX. Buoixe Actrvrrres. 

That the Municipal Authorities should be desired: to 
study the modification of the systern in force, with a view 
to increasing the tax on unoccupied sites. That all 
materials and machinery required for building purposes, 
imported from abroad, should be allowed to enter the 
country free of duty, and that the Transport Tariff should 
be revised, in order to reduce freight rates. That the 
Municipal Authorities should be comes to modify the 
present regulations respecting the hygiene and safety of 
dwelling houses, with a Gan ta transforming workmen's 
tenements Into flats, That the Public Authorities should 
bt urged to fight the Trusts. ‘That the training of com- 
petent workmen should be encouraged by the Govern- 
metits in their Industrial Schools; and that private con- 
cers founded for the exploitation of any industry 
necessary to the building trade zhould be encouraged. 
That an improvement in the ge system should be 
studied, special mention being made of the system in force 
in the Argentine Mortgage Bank. That the laws of the 
country and the Municipal regulations relative to building 
should be revised, 

stone for the Abbey. 

The discussion in The Times on the above subject 
has included the following contribution from Mr. 
Eowts J, Sancrovel[ F.] published on the 1&th ult.-_ 

The letter of Professor W. BR. Lethaby in yesterday's 
iastic Of The Times |Jourwat. R.LBLA,. August, pp, 44-55) 
is extremely interesting and contains sound and raluuble 
alvice for the community generally, and itis in addition 
clear indication that at least some of our leading architects 
are shaking off the cloak of prejudices which has retarded 
for many years the preservation by artificial means of 
stone work in our historical and monumental fakrica, | 
hove hue pomibly as lange alex perience as any other archi- 
tect in this country in restoring and proserving stonework, 
0 think Tecan fairly claim to speak with home wuthority 
on the subject. 
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The Professor is quite right when he recommends that 
& preservative tloid should be applied to the stone when the 
building is erected, but I strongly disagree when he sing. 
gests that the preservative may be a “limewash.” My 
own | al experionoe shows that to cloak the stone with 
pasting da the nature of a thick material ench as * lime. 
wash " or “ cement slurry" does more harm to the stone 
than leaving it untouched. The proper thing to do is to 
use a colourless “solution” which should souk into the 
stone, its effect being to harden the face without either 

iseolouring or concealing the natural grain of the stone. 
Such a solution is obtainable, and [ have used it with 
marked success for many years. The danger of wang a 
“slurry " or“ distemper ™ is that in o comparatively short 
time the “ slurry ” deteriorates an allows the rain to get 
between it and the stone, retarding evaporation and aocele. 
rating decom position. [f stonework in London is period. 


described, it will withstand all the stone-destroying ely 
ments in our London atmosphere, 


So much for the preservation of the stone. Now with 
regard to “ revtoration.” I claim that where large stones 
are decayed even to the depth of several inches, there is no 
justification for destroying the remainder of the block by 
chopping it out in onder to replice a new stone, In the 
first place, it is a slow process and very costly; sesondly, 
the jarring of the mason’s tools disturbs and loosens the 
joints of the fabric immediately adjoining; and, thirdly, 
you are destroying a great deal more of the ancient atone 
than there ia any need todo, There is, in my opinion, a 
better way of doing it, which I have adopted for many 
years, and that is, to cut away all the decayed parts back 
ton clean face, and then build forward from that face with 
a composition which forms # chemical adhesion to the old 
stone, and which can be carved, moulded. and worked just 
the same as quarried stone, and which cannot be detected 
from it; but yet for many vears there hax been strong 
prejudice against it. In fact, I have had the old stone 
from an ancient fabric actually crushed wp and roconsti- 
tuted and used in the repairs, which I submit is a more 
justifiable way of carrying out restoration than inserting 
large quantities of new stone which have no connection 
whatsoever with the historical edifice, 

In these times, when work of all kinds it =O 6 etl 
costly, a system such as I have mentioned might be utilised 
to great advantage in the Abbey restoration, especially in 
those parta where tho carved and pierve masonry is only 
partly decayed. Thousands of pounds could be saved in 


that way. 


Mr. Wa. Woonwaxp [F.}, in The Times of the 


26th ult., points out that the durability of Portland 


tone depends upon the bed from which it is taken, 
The best bed is the “ Whithed,” from which Mr 
Woodward personally selected the stone used in build 
ing the Piccadilly Hotel. A matter of importance In 
all stone, says Mr. Woodward, is to see that it is laid 
epon its natural ber, and that it is exposed to the air 
for a little time before it is fixed, so as to relieve it of 
some of the moisture which isin it when first quarried. 
There are inany stones which wear and weather well 
in the immediate locality of their quarries, but which 
ra pill ¥ deteriorate in London, Such are Bath stone, 
Painswick stone, and Caen stone, which should reeeive 
some preservative. Mr. Woodward himself has used 
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“ Floate "on Bath stone in buildiog on hotel in the 
country, 


Mr. H. D. Perromerr, Licentiate, of Darlington, 
Writes :— 

* After reading the interesting opinions in the 
Jovurxan of August with regard to the best stone to 
ue in the restoration of Westminster Abbey it 
occurred to me that Leeds might be quoted. There 
are few towns in Eng! that have a more smoky 
atmosphere than this big city or where the masonry 
buildings are blacker but where vou find less decay. 
The Town Hall, opened in 1858, is, 1 think, as perfect 
ason the day it was finished, and so are all the other 
buildings built of the famous Park Spring stone. I 
cannot find in any works on construction whether the 
Town Hall is of stone from this quarry—if not from 
this one it is from some other noted quarry near 
Leeds. If these stones have stood the test of 
amoke they will, | think, stand that of London.” 


Conditions in the Building Trade: Improved Outlook. 

It is announced that an agreement designed to ex- 
pedite house building has now been reached as a result 
of the negotiations between the Government and the 
Building Re-settlement Committee of the Joint Indus- 
trial Council forthe Building Trade. The Government 
have accordingly asked the Re-settlement Committee 
to approach the trade unions with a view to immediate 
action, 

The Government's o.iginal proposals were printed 
in full in the last issue of the JouRnNAL [pp, 452-53). 
They included (1) an increase in the number of skilled 
men in the trade by the grading up of unskilled men, 
the training of ex-Service men, and the resumption of 
apprenticeships, extended to older men ; (2) a system 
of pavment by resulta; and (3) 4 guarantee against 
loss of wages for time lost on housing schemes through 
stress of weather, The Re-settlement Committee 
criticised the methods sugyested, and definitely re- 
jected the proposals for payment by results and for 
upgrading. They made counter-proposals for aug- 
menting the supply of Inbour by the mtroduction of 
adult apprentices, 

_ The Gevernment thereupon formulated revised pro- 

posals for increasing the supply of labour (partly by 
admitting ex-Service Men as apprentices up to the age 
of 26, for an apprenticeship of three years, their mini- 
mum wage beginning at 50 per cent. of the journey 
man's Wage), and for increasing output. 

After further negotiations, tho Re-settleoment Committee 
submitted a long memorandum detailing the modifications 
which they suggested in the Government plan. They re- 
garded it as eaential, to meet the Government's proposal 
to «tart adult apprentices at 60 per cent. of the standard 
rate, that employers shoald be given some guarantee in 
regard to continuity of contracts over the period covered 
by the indentures, While preference should be given to 
ex-Service men, the committer objected to making this a 
hard-and-faat condition, since if trainees for the skilled 
trades could be drawn from the ranks of the unskilled in 
these trades, a greater degree of immediate eflictency might 
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be expected than by employing mon entirely unconnected 
with the building trade merely because they were ex- 
should have the first call on labour, and urged that the 
distribution of contracts is necessary in order that the 
greatest possible proportion of existing building labour 
shall be vaio for the purpose, | = 

After explaining the objections to payment by results, 
the Committee submitted that an increased output per man 
would directly result from a suitable augmentation of the 
personnel of the trade, and by re-arrangement and improve- 
ment of existing working conditions, They said that prac- 
tical men agreed that greater output is produced on jobs 
on which a fall complement of workmen isemployed. The 
concession of some payment in respect of time lost through 
stress of weather would attract back to the industry a large 
number af men who have migrated to other oocupations. 

The agreement which has been reached is based on the 
Government's proposals and the Committee's modifications 
indicated above, The arrangements for dealing with loss 
of wages through stress of weather will be settled between 
employers and operatives, subject to the approval of the 
Ministry of Health, in so for ne the finance of housing 
sthemes mav be affected. 


The Times of the 28th ult. published the following 
from Mr. Arthur Keen, Hon, Seeretary RI,ROA, -— 

“The Secretary of the London Master Builders’ 
Association states that the cost of building has reached 
its highest limit, and that the industry cannot stand a 
further increase in wages. As fur as can be judged 
from the architects’ aide of the matter this contention 
is correct; the building public are quite prepared to 
pay a high price, but in mest cases they find them- 
selves unable to aceept the tenders that they receive, 
and the work fulls through. ; 

“In my own experience, the work that has been 
killed by high prices since, say, the date of the Armis- 
thoe is Very much greater in amount than that which 
has been carried out—probably five times as much— 
and Tam constantly hearing from architects that their 
eXperience is similarto mine, Further, one knows of 
very many cases of people who wish to build but who 
take no steps ot all because they realise that the cost 
is peur their means. It seems obvious that wlti- 
mately men can only be paid what they earn, and the 
surest step towards increased wages is the increase of 
output. The work should cither be paid for at piece. 
work rates, or the men should be graded according to 
their skill and capacity, so as to secure a constant 
incentive not only to industry, but also to skilful work. 
It is a strange thing that men of experience and ovt- 
standing skill are content to share a flat rute with 

who cannot compare with them in actual 
capacity. 

“ At the present time there is the probability ofa 
good deul of unemployment in the near future because 
the really important work has been abandoned or 
shelved, but if the encouragement of a greatly in- 
creased output were offered to would-be employers 
there would be full employment for years to come,” 
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The Housing Problem in Germany. 

The September issue of the Garden Cities and Town 
Planning Magazine has an interesting article, with 
illustrations, by Herr Bernhard Kampfimeyer, Chair- 
man of the German Garden (ity Association, dealing 
with the Housing Problem in Germany since the war. 
There was a deficiency, he says, of more than a 
million dwellings, a great deficiency of craftsmen and 
labourers, and an enormous shortage of building 
material. To encourage building at the beginning 
of 1919 considerable credits were granted by the 
(overnment to private persons and public utility 
socicties, the maximum per hose amounting to 
M.18,000, 


“Tt was soon seen, however (Herr Kampifmever says)? 
that in consequence of the perpetual rise of building 
material and wage: the grant was quite insufficient, It 
was based on the assumption that building costs were five 
times greater than before the war. In reality they became 
ten times higher, No private builders or socictics of 
public utility with experience built at all. Only newly 
formed societins and private persona without experience 
started building, with the result that all would huve come 
to bankruptey if the Government had not increased the 
grant in proportion to the increased cost of building, 
making the average grant throughout Germany about 
M.40,000 for each house or lodging. And even then the 
rete of these houses had to be 100 per cent. more than 

re-war rents. The time of building a house was extremely 

ng for lack of building material and craftemen. Buildiy 

wark could often not proceed for months, owing to delay 
in getting cement or timber, for example, or because not 
enough carpenters could be got. About 50,000 houses have 
been built from the spring of 1919 till the summer of 1920 
—that is as good as nothing in face of a deficiency of a 
million. 

“For the year 1920, new Government grants were fixed 
under somewhat changed regulations, The grant is no 
longer based on the cubic content of the house byt on the 
floor area. and is given only in respect of dwellings contain- 
ing at most ceventy square metres floor space, excopting 
stairoase and px The maximum grant for the house or 
dwelling coming under these regulations is M.16,500, whilst 
the building cogts are about ML80,000. This means that 
nobody—espectally after the bad experiences of the past 
year—can build. These regulations seem to be the con- 
sequence of shortage of funds and of hopelessness in face of 
the goneral economic situation, Only in some towns {for 
rxample, Cologne), where the municipality haa granted con- 
siderable eredita for this purpose— increasing the amount 
per aquare metre of floor space to MIN) instead of M.240, 
and for the house to M.63,000 instead of M.16,500-— building 
operations can be expected. Horo this is done in expecta- 
tion of & new start of economic development resulting from 
special circumstances, But in Germany as a whole the 
situation is quite hopeless. 

“The effect of thia state of things is general want of 
employment in the building trade. On July Ist, great 
demonstrations were organised throughout Germany hy 
the building trade unions, by co-operative building 
societies, aocietics of public utility and tenanta, to demand 
from the Government and municipalities more effective 
support for building, the socialisation of coment and lime 
jacntrtaae and of large bonilding enterprises, 
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Only in the mining districts can building operations be 
expected in the next few years. Here it ia proposed to build 
within six years 500,000 houses and to settle a cormespond- 
ing number of miners’ famiilica. This measure is needed to 
meet the demands of the Entente for coal and by the 
coonomic life of Germany itself, The cost of this housing 
work will amount to five millinrds of marks. 

“There may and must be also building to a lange extent 
in the country for the interest of a more intensive cultiva- 
tion of the soil, aa we cannot afford to buy food abroad, 
But for lack of building material and other ciroumstances 
it i# to be feared that this work will not go on so quickly aa 
it is required, 

“In addition to the difficulties of building there is the 
“unrest of labour,’ which is much greater in Germany than 
cleewhere and will require years to remedy. Those indus. 
tries which have good prospects will remain in the towns 
amd will prefer to work, if needed, in premises formerly used 
for war porposes or of ruined industries instead of investing 
the tenfold onpital in new premises, and of leaving the town. 
Without decentralization of industry there can be no 
garden city movement.” 





The Report of the Committee of the Privy Council 
for Scientific and Industrial Research for the vear 
1919-20 [H.M. Stationery Office, 1s. net] gives some 
particulars of the work to be undertaken by the 
Buildi ng (Matenals and Construction) Research Board 
recently appointed to consider and direct the conduct 
of research on building materials and methods of con- 
struction, The Board consists of the Marquis of 
Salisbury, Sir Aston Webb, P-R.A., Major-General 
Sir Gerard Heath, Mr. G. W. Humphries, Chief-Engi- 
neer L.C.C., with representatives of the Ministry of 
Health and H.M. Office of Works, Mr. H. O, Weller, 
of the Indian Service of Engineers, has been lont by 
the Government of India and will act as Director of 
Building Research. 


The new Board (says the Report, p. 59) will set up 
standards for structural materials at present tnstan- 
dardised, will make a study of structural failures and of 
other problems suggested by the present world-wide 
housing difficulty, with a view to helping designers and 
constructors. It has already taken over charge of the 
reasaroh into carth materials going on at the Londo 
County Council School of Building, Brixton, and will 
probably extend this into a general study of chalk and 
the colloidal properties of clay, The supervision of the 
work on experimental cottages has also boon transferred 
to it. 

Earth Materiale—At present the work on oarth materiale 
ean be grouped roughly as:—j1) clay research ; (ii) chalk 
research ; (iii) tests carried out for the experimental oot- 
tages, Amesbury, Of these groups the results obtained 
under (iii) were of more immediate value. They inelele 
onalyers of Ameshury chalk and gravel, the strutting of 
cottage floors, and tests of certain types of built p wooden 
floor-besme. The work dono in groupe (i) and (ii), although 
it has not yet reached any definite publishable result, has 
indicated the dimensions of the spctlans involved, and has 
sugeveted the lines on which this work should now be 
carried out by the Building Reasearch Board. 


THE EXCAVATIONS 


_ Beperinental Cotages.—The five cottages being ervetedd 
for the Ministry of Agriculture at Amesbury are wearing 
completion, They represent experimenta not only in 
various old and new methods of walling, to which popular 
attention is too often restricted, but also in all other items 
of cottage structure, There is handily one item in any one 
of the cottages in which some modification of ordinary 
practice has not been made; and the nett result is avery 
Valuable housing experiment, from which it is important 
that every possible lesson should be learned, —A full report 
is being prepured by Mr. W. R. Jagyard, F.R.1.B.A., 
architectural consultant, and it is hoped to publish this 
shortly, The experiment-has already proved useful to the 
Ministry of Agriculture and to private organisations whose 
representatives have visited the work in progress. 

The Report states that the programme of researches 
carried out by the Building Materials Research Committes 
under the chairmanship of Mr. Raymond Unwin [F.] has 
now beeen completed, and the report itvelf will shortly be 
mawed, As the result of the Committes’s investigations it 
hos been shown generally that certain substitutes for 

timber could be safely adopted in neighbourhoods whore 
supplins of neceseary materials were available, and that in 
certain circumstances and with proper safeguards 
walls may be used for carrying comparatively light loadings 
sich aa those carried on the upper floors of cottages under 
the national housing schemes, 

The investigation into the heat insulating properties of 
yaar wall roca sepises out by Mr, A. H, Barker lias 
rhe some interesting results, Treats on the porosity of 
building materia conducted at the National | Physical 
Laboratory show that the leakage of air due to this cause 
it. negligiblo in comparison with the percolation of air 
brought about by small cracks and fissures in the door and 
en aa 

he research on stoves, ranges and cooking applinnoos 
hat heen conutinied by Mr, Barker at, Universite, Collens 
London, In these festa, accurate determinations have 
heen made of the efficieney of the various olements af the 
cooking stove. It has beon shown that maxdmom efficiency 
is to some extent incompatible with convenionoe and ease 
of use in the various parte of a stove. On the reanita ob- 
tained, Mr. Barker haa been able to produce a type of stove 
Which has aimed at providing the greatest degree of con- 
venience in use in addition to much greater efficiency than 
the types on the market at the mt time. "This stove, 
Which can bin low grade and cheap fuels, consumes only 
Some A to SO per cont. of tho amount of fuel necessary in 
some of the commercial ranges, * 

Tho results of the teste of different specimens of slag, 
coke breeve and clinker collected from: various parts of the 
country, suggest that a far greater number of materials 
than currgnt practice allows can safely be ueed os agere- 

fates for conerete, provided remsonable care is taken in 
mixing the concrete and that a high class cement ta used, 

Mr. ©. Leonard Woolley gives in The Times the 
following description of the excavations at Carchemish 
reeantly carried out by the British Museum -— 

At the beginning of the the British Museum 
restarted at Jeratlin, N. Riyria, the excavations which fivw 
years of war had interrupted. General Gouraud, High 
Commissioner for Syria, gave his cordial support to thi 
mission, and the French officers of the Jorablus garrison 
hastened te aiford us every welcome ; three hiumdrod work- 
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men were engaged and digging was carried on until nearly 
the end of May without interruption. . . . 

The progranume we had nid down for ourselves was the 
eharing and planning of the Hittite fortifications, The 
inner town of Carchemish, which lay at the foot of the 
citade! hill, was protected on the land side by great earth 
orounids with a wall running along thom, and along the 
Euphrates and ite tributary stream (which bounded the 
town. on the north) by ramparts of masonry. Some seo- 
tions of this river wall were well preserved and still retained 
their facing of polished timestone slabs 7 ft. high and any- 
thing wp to 15 ft. long; the style of boilding, with ite many 
angles and retarns and with ita intra-mural compartments, 
clawely resembles certain gean examples, «9., the town 
wall af Phylacopi in Melos. At intervals along the wall 
there were towers or forts whose interiors were divided 
up into store-rooms or guard-chambers for the troops, 
athl the gate-ways gave access to the inner town; these 
have been thoroughly cleared and show interesting varia- 
tions of the Hittite gateway plan made known to us by 
the German exeavations at Sinjirl. 

Beyond the earth rampart there lay an outer town, 
defended in its turn by a double line of brick and stone 
walls provided with fortified gntes corresponding to those 
of the internal defence ; the walls were grievously mined, 
but their ling ooald be traced and their character estab. 
lished for the moat part with tolerable certaiity. 

By the evidence of tombs and of objects found in con- 
nection with the several lines of fortifieation these could be 
assigned to the three periods which we have learned to 
distinguish in the history of Carchemish The citadel was 
first surrounded with a ring wall in the early Hittite peri 
when the town had scarcely outgrown the lintite of the old 
neolithic settlement which had occupied and formed tho 
mound, The walls and ramparts of the inner town belong 
to the middle Hittite period, which ended aboot 1200 nic. 
with the disastrous overthrow of Carchemish by the Philis- 
tins anid other invaders from the north-weat, The outer 
town was: built amd fortified hy the branch of the Hittite 
rece, perhaps to be oalled the Mushki, who, after 1200 
ro, resettled the site and mare than revived its old magni- 
fieence : and the whole tawn was-finally destroyed and 
laid waste by Nebuchadnozir in GM to, 

The scientific results obtained by the oxamimstion of tho 
defences of the vity would alone have amply repaid the 
work spunt upon them, but there were not tasking bewicloe 
the mor dramatic diseoviries auch as at times reward thi 
digger. In one of the wall forts was found a burial urn 
containing the cremated remains of some momber of the 
Royal howe, killed perhaps in one of the sieges which 
marke! the Intter days of Carchomish, The graye con- 
ae alongs Se Psst ab a eet of smal! ormiumonts 
In lnpis lazuli and gold, representing gods, kings, anid 
Warriors, mont dlioatoly carved, which are a unique and 
precious example of the Hittite gollamith's art. The well- 
preserved ruine of » lange house in the outer town provided 
a tich colleetion of objects of great interest in themselves 
and partioularly valuable in that they were dated to a year. 
We know that in OM 8.0, Pharaoh, the Necho of the Old 
Testamont, waa defeated by the Babylonians “by the 
river Euphrates in Carchomish.” Tho house excavated 
by ut this season bore eloquent witness to a desperate 
struggle, In the burnt ashes which lay thick over its 
floors, and ftore especially round every doorway, wore 
nies Of bronze and iron arrowheads, lancepaints, and 
broken swords, showing how the defenders wore driven 
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back from room to room. Four seal-itaprossions from 
pepyrus documents, hoaring the cartouche of Necho him- 
self, identified the fight with that recorded by Jeremiah ; 
i. bronze shield covered with reliefs in Ionian style recalled 
the Greek mercenaries in Pharaoh's army on whose account 
war-spoils from Gaza were dedicated in the temple of Apollo 
at Branchidae ; bronze figures of Isis and Osiris, inscriboi 
ilobaster bowls, ete, testified to that intimate connection 
with Egypt which had excited the suspicions of the town's 
Assyrian overlord, and Assyria itself waa represented by a 
cuneiform tablet found lying ona threshold. The political 
intrigues of the Hittite decadence and the dianster which 
ensued from them are epitomised in this single site, 

As yet only « amall fraction of the town's area has boon 
cleared, and even of the fortifications the inmost line has 


not heen systematioally oxeavated. Such work as we have 


done upon the citadel mound gives every reason to hope 
that there too important discoveries await the Liga: 
within ita walls wer rich palaces and templea, containing 
perhaps those State archives which would throw so much 
light upon the history of the Near East, and upon the 
origins of our own civiligation. In the coming autumn, 
H conditions in Syria allow, tho British Museum will 
recume work there, and the thorough examination of the 
citade] will be the main item of-its programme. 


Architects’ and Surveyors’ Assistants’ Professional Union. 

Ii connection with the Norwich Housing Exhibition, 
to Ie held at the Agricultural Hall, Norwich, from 
fst to 16th Octoher, the Executive of the Architects" 
um Surveyors’ Assistants Professional Union has 
arranged to rlisplay on the stage of the Assembly Hall 
(first Hoor), an exhibition of architectural and sirvey 
drawings, more particulurly with « view to bringing 
hefore provincial students and others, good exam plex 
of professional dranghtsmanship, Mr. Charles Me- 
Luchlan [.1.}, Hon, General Secretary of the Union, 
writes that the executive cordially invites any Mem- 
bers of the Institute resident in or near or visiting 
Norwich to call and inspect the exhibition. 

The Union is now established in its own offices at 
w, Sanctuary House, 33, Tothill Street, Westininster, 
The Licentiates and Unification of the Profession. 

At the meeting of Licentiates RLLBA, held at the 
Institute on the 17th inst.. Mr. J. BE. Yerbury in the 
Chatr, it was unanimously resolved “ That an orga. 
nisation of Licentiates be formed to advance their 
interests and those of Architecture generally.” A 
Committee consisting of the following members was 
appointed to draft rules and by-laws :-—Mesers, J, Ki, 
Yerbury, H. Aseroft, H. RR. Bird, G. Carter, A. J, 
Penty, 5. Taylor (Burnley), F. R. ‘Taylor, F. H. 
Wrench (Sheffield), A, C, Bunch (Winchester), H. KE. 
Ayria (Carlisle), J. Stanley Paton (Reading), and 
H. M. Potter (Worthing). Mr, J. E. Yerbury was 
elected Chairman, Mr. Samuel G, Short Hon. Sec- 
retary, and Mr. A. A. Fage Hon. Treasurer. The 
stthseription was fixed at Ss, perannum, The meeting 
was & large and representative one, Licentiates attend- 
ing from ull purts of the country, A report of the 
pone id published in the current issue of the 
Builder, 
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TILE EXAMINATIONS, 
The Intermediate Examination, qualifying for 
registration as Student R.1B.A., ‘was held in London 
from the 11th to the 18th June, Of the eleven candi- 
dates who presented themselves seven passed and four 
were relegated. The successful candidates, who. ure 
now duly registered Students, are as follows ;— 
Coamk: Robert Gibson |P, 1010], Penay Gardena, Fonay 
Bridge, Hudderstield. 

Juxson: Alexander George [P. 1916}, 20 Carpenter Road, 
Edgbaston, Birmingham. 

Jowns: Richard William Herbert [P. 1917], 483 Archway 
Road, Highpate, A.B, ; 

KarwsTven: Francis William /P. 1010), * Brackenbar,”’ 
Graham Street, Penrith. | 
Messest: Claude John Wilson [P. 1018], 34 Mile Fad 

Road, Norwich. Z 
Pextow: Frederick William [P. 1910!, 30 Tennyson 
Avenue, Searborough., | 
Woop: | Wilson [F. 1814], @ Grove Hill Road, 
Hondeworth, Birmingham, 


The Final and Special. 

The Final and Special Examinations, qualifying for 
candidature us Associate R.T.B.A., were held in Lon- 
don from the 24th June to the 2nd July. Of the fif- 
teen candidates admitted five passed and ten were 
relegated. The successful candidates are as follaws:— 
Datuk: Frederic Charles Cowderoi (Special|, Architectural 

Association, 34 Hedford Kquare, W.C.1, i 
Feasts: Bernard Thomas (8. 1916], 32 Willa Street, 
Upper Dale Road, Derby. 
Rowse: Edward Henry [Special], Hankow, China. 
SHattock; Lawrence Henry (4. )013], 4 Crescent Road, 
Wimbledon, S.W.10. 
Boxten: Mivhael Calvert (8, 1011}, $5 Holland Road, 
Chorlton-cut-Hardy, Manchester, 


The Special War Examination. | 
The Special War Examination (for Students whose 
stidies had been interrupted by the war) was held in 
London from the Sth to the 9th July. Of the fifty- 
seven candidutes admitted forty-nine passed and eight 
Were relegated, The suecessful candidates are na 
fullowa :— 
BARNETT : er William, #4 Effingham Road, Hornsey, 
Berrs: Albert William, $33 Nottingham Road, New Bas- 
ford, Nottinghaim. 
Riapos : Charles Arthur, (7 Oxford Koad, Liseard. 
Bramwei.: James Stoneman, Royal Insurance Buildings, 
? North Jolin Street, Liverpool. | 
Revert: Augustus, 43 Galveston Koni, Kost Putney, 
Catos: William Cooper, § Waterloo Sirect, Hove, Susee®, 
CHERRY: Stanley V., 45 The Wells Road, Nottingham. 
Curtox; Edward Nogl, 7 East India Avenoo, Leadenhall 
7 Tiree, E.C.4. 
UowwaL: Harold John, 6% Wilfred Street, Derby. 
Dewtraren: John’ Aastin, e/y Hucklebridge, 37 Pandors 
Road, West Hampatead, 8.W.6, 
Bort: Mordaunt H. (., 5 Southampton Street, W.C.L 
hd William, University School of Architesture, 
Fer " | 
Emnenros : Joseph, 30 Gloucester (Gardens, W.3. 


EVAaNs : Eric E ‘art, MP : baie = 
Gheekive Fark Road South, Claughton, 


THE EXASUNATIONS. 


Fees: Joho Laurence, Rose Cottage, Windermere, West- 

more anal, 

Fongre; Alexander Garden, 44 Summerside Place, Leith. 

Fownek: Cyril William, 47 Avenue Road, Regent's Park. 

Faitontky ; George Bowen, 12 Albert Road, Croydon. 

Goprniky: Frederick William, (93 Fulham Road, &.W,4, 

Gonoixa : William Arthor, St. Albans tirove, Musgrave 
Road, Durban, Natal, 5. Africa. | 

Gascony: William John Henry, School of Architecture, 
The University, Liverpool. — 

Hauemok: Prederin William, 45, Thrale Koad, Sireat- 
ham Park, 5. W,1i, . 

Hau: George Langley Desmond, 1 Vietoria Street, SW. 1. 

Hasirye: William Henry, 62 Roxborongh Road, Harrow, 

Hanes: Frank Chambers, c/o Frank 'T. Verity, Kay. 7 
Sackville Street, W.1. 

Joxes: Robert David, Min-y-don, Borth-v-geat, Portma- 
dog, N. Wales, 

Laws: Horace Herbert, 31 The Avenue, West Ealing. 

Lawson: Philip Hugh, § Shavington Avenue, Chester, 

Lew: Horace Mersham, The Pollands, Wokingham. 

Lovevay: William Taylor, 25 Albert Sireet, Rugby. 

Low: Simpaon, Woodlea, Dyce, Aberdeonshire. 

Macrantaxe: George Gordon, 5 John Street, W.C1 

Mackrstosu: William, 20 Willoughby Road, Hampatead, 

Mark: Edmund Townley, 0/9 Sir John J. Burnet, | Mints 
lague Place, W.C,1. | 

MantinvaLe: Christopher James Fawoolt, Castle Stroot, 
Carlisle. 

Newntoe: Frederick Hubert, 15 Grange Terrace, Sunder: 
land. 

Nognvexs : George Bertram Edward, Maltmane Hall Hyver, 
EE. Marden, Kent. 

Pearce: Uawald Duncan, Lynchmere Vicarage, Haslemere. 

Perens; Thomas James, 14 Hartington Stroot. Noweastle: 

on Tyme, 

Prre: Robert William, 13 Elm Grove Road, Ealing, W.5, 

Rem; Herbert Henry, 16 Burnett Place, Aberdeen. 

Ross: William Alexander, 15 Felix Avenne, Crouch End. 

Reowas: Walter, 7 Market Place, Chippenham, Wilis. 

Steruens: Philomorus Edwin, 46 Chapel Street, Penzance. 

Venoxtre: Robert George, Architectural Assooiation, 34 
Bedford Square, W.0.1. 

Watson : Harold, Newell Carr, Otley, Yorks. 

_Wetse: Stephen, 4 Yooman Street, Forfar, N.B. 

Wane: Henry Francis, 106 Coltman Street, Holl. 

Witsow + Percy, “ Sparlands,” Argyle Koad, Southport. 

Lectures in the Museums. 

The University of London Extension Lectures in the two 
great national museums are now being resumed. 

At the British Museum Sir Banister Fletcher [F.] will 
commence a detailed study of the History of Architecture, 
dealing in the fist year with Prehistoric, Egyptian, West 
Asiatic. Groek, Roman, Early Christian and Byzantine 
Architecture. The lectures will bo held on Wednesday 
afternoons at 4.30, beginning 20th September, 

At the Victoria and Albert Moseum, Mr. Percival 
Gaskell will deliver a course on Florentine Art of the 
Renaissance on Thursday afternoons at 3 o'clock, be- 
ginning 30th September, 

The lectures of both courses will be illustrated by the 
exhibits in the national collections, These courses form 
part of the scheme of study for the University Diploma in 
the History of Art which is designed for those interested 
in the historical study of Art and desire to pursue the 






subject in a systematic maniwr, and for others, such as 
art teachers and those employed in architects" offices, who 
would find a knowledge of the subject of use to them in 


their professional work, and to whom the diploma would 
he of value as affording evidence of such knowlalge. 
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COMPETITIONS. 
Improved Type of Public-Honse. 

With a view to obtaining suggestions far improving 
the existing type of publio-house, the Court of the 
Worshipful Company of Brewers offers premiums of 
£500, £150 and £50 for the best design fora Licensed 
House on a given site, Competitors must be Members 
or Licentiates R.IBLA, The President has consented 
to act as assessor. Conditions and instructions may 
be obtained from the Secretary R.1B.A., by written 
application, accompanied by a deposit of two guineas, 
whieh will be returned to all competitors submitting 
froveat fieter hooper, q 





NOTICES. 
Election of Members, 29th November 1920. 

The following applications for election have been 
received. Notion of any objection or other communication 
respecting the candidates: moat be sent to the Seorectary 
for submission to the Council prior to Monday 18th 
October :— AS FELLOWS (9). 

GREEN: THomas FPaasx, PLAS. (A. 1008], HM. Offine 
of Works, King Charles Street, S.Wo) : 272 Willesden 

F rep ae wilt, H.W... 7 

n e following Liacentinies wha ‘e fans 
omlifving iseactuntien i— inst jottio 
ARNOTT: Jans ALEXANDER, [3 Young Street, Edin. 
burgh; 76 Watrender Park Road, Edinburgh. 
Boxo: Witrne, Il Elmer Street, Grantham: The 
Cottage, Welby Gardens, Grantham, 

Hewitt: Stascey Gooprsox, 2 Exchange Street East, 
Liverpool; 11 Park Road, West Kirby, Cheshire, 
Lop: Geonos Witram, Sudan Government Railways, 

 Atboera, Sodan, 

Staten: Wiutiam Forn, Wedgwood Place, Eurslem - 
l7 Knutton Road, Woletanton, Staffs, Ge 

Surrn, Wot. Cuanres Corronn, 0.8-E., 40 Craven 
Street, Strand, W.C.: Dadley Lodge, Wallington, 

Tuomsox: Davin, M.B.E., 13 Victoria Strect, &.W.), - 
The Gables, Cheam Common Road, Worcester Park. — 

Twist: Wattes Nouman, 83 Colmore Row, Birmingham : 
“ Heathergate,”” Thornhill Rd., Streetly, Stafforilahire, 

AS ASSUCLATES. 

* The 2) Applicants marked * have been the P 
aerial clases by the Council and their soas wx wer 
forward as apecial cases im accordance with recommendations 
Vou 2, Sand 4, pated atthe Conference with Re prese titative» 
af Aled Societies on the 10h Jon wary 1990 and unanimonaly 


approwd by the Counei on the 2nd February 1020, 


{ The names of the 23 Applicants marked + are published 
in accordance with reconiniendation No, | passed at the 
Cosas ie reais of Allied Sociefice om the 

th Janwory 1020 aed uvasimowadly opprored hy t 
aw the 2nd February 1930. ¥ opprored by the Council 


*Asntron: Anrutn, PLAS. (8. 1907), Clifton Chamber 
Woulsun Gdisk 
Bate : es FS, 1022), 38 Albion Street, Leeds. 
tHaxks: Witttam Anrave (8. 1011], Gatesgarth, 2 
Doxey, Stafford. : . alee te 
fBarry: Wittiaw Agsoun, MC. (8. 1910), Hillside, Be 
 Rhydding, Leeda. ea 
Bioomrmaio; Frank PAsvow [Special War Ezamino- 
tion}, & Hamilton Street, Syriney. NAW. | 
Boxivack: Quantny Paaxx (8, 1013), 10 St. Peter's 
Road, Peterstield, Hanta. 
*BRiAcewetL: ARTHUR PS. 1005], Willowbank, Kei hley. 
{Burrony; Jawes [S. 1916], 16 Treguntor Road, South 
Kensington, W.10, 
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{Roerrenwoeri: Hakan, pie. MT): Somerset 
Buildings, 11) Braxenomee Stroet,. Manchester, 
‘Cumin: Professor Rotent Witteam (8; 1909), School of 
Art, Bombay, india. . 
tCamrsenn: Dexoan Avexaspon (8, MO) Gl North 
Jit Sicvet, Livorpoal, : 
"QUANTER: Horack Kaymoxp [8. LMS), 7 Whitchall 
Ciacdena, Acton Hill, W_S, 
(Coauewoon: Gzonox Enwanp (8, Lol], 4 Mosley 
Street, Nowonathe-on-Tyne. 
fChaytos: Gkeaco Rorest (8, 1014), 2 Oocehoad Lane, 
Blackbarn, 
*Cerrentay: Faepeniix Exsesr f 8, 1008], 1 Oneon's 
(rove Road, Chingford, Esaox, : 
Davies: Jou Pemcrvar Workers (8, 1013) Public 
Works Department Delhi Province, Kaisina, tndia, 
tEustox: James (8.1910) Market Chambers, Earles. 
town, Lance, 
“Fiera: Jogere Praoy (4. 1) 12 Woetheld (rove, 
Wakefichl. 
inokgn: Beansaeo (4, 1010), 30 Warwick Road, Earl's 
saad a. Ww, “ ni a | 
‘ray: Exsret Winn (8, 1008), 13 Meyrick Bi 
Salford, | tes 
tGossnisa: Hoow Power 18. 110), 1) Birdhorst Koad, 
Croydon. 
*CMEENWELL: CARLYLE (5. HAT), Killara, Sydney, New 
Sooth Walesa | 
*Haave: Hosace Viscest [4. 1M), 4 Cheapmido, Derby, 
tHanpy: Tuos. Cuas. (5. 1015) c/o Stanley & Scheibel, 
Ll Wick Bldgs., Youngstuwn, Ohio, U.S.A. 
‘Hoga: Harouo Jon [, 1010), Goring-on-Thames, 
*Hooren: CHantes Uwes (S. 1000), e/o Messre, Hem- 
mings and Berkley, Hankow, China, 
tixcgnam: Water (8. 110), County Hall, Beverley. 
foxes: Wintiams Hanon (Special War Bxamination), 
24 Sunnyside Road, Hornsey Lane, N.19. | 
Jopumo: Atrren Buapsnaw Bowrox (S. Tole], 331 
Beverley Road, Hull 
Kermixa : Gospox Sauven (8. 19111, AMP. Chambers, 
Bf Pitt Street, Sydney, N.S W. 
*Ksort; Agtave Joun [S, 1000], 50 Hampton Road, 


Redland, Bristol, _ | 

*McNicot.: Jou, PAS. (8. LOT), § bark Terrace, 
Riockta sail he , 

"May: Preney (8. 1005), 25 Devonshire Road, Honor 
Oak Park, E35. 

*Mornoax; Hoon Towsxsexo [S_ 1000), 88 Gower Street, 
W.C.1. 

f{Mosga; Dowanp Jouw (8, 1912), 150 Belsize Rond, 


easels aan 
Patmer: Anruce dames /4. 1013), Selwyn Road, Epsom, 
New Zealand ‘ a 3 
*Poot.: Stantary (4. LT), Oakleigh, Hartley Wintney. 
"Kaw: Noxn Acknorp (8. 19006], 210 High Street, Great 
Berkharmetedd. 
iokamp: STANLEY Nouwne (Special War Examination), 
Carrington, Auburn Road, Granville, Sydney, N.S, W. 
tKhot.o: Ronert Les (8. 1018), 12 Murray Terrace, 
Ferryhill, Aberdoon. | | | 
{Sanvges; Thomas Axonew '8. 1910), 5 G oucester 
‘Road, Southport. es 
thatronen.: Hoon Guasvmike (8. 119], ‘Charlbury, 
Castle se Road, paling. W.5. ; 
tSeanno0k: Samve. Baovowtos (8, 1912), 12 Eastwood 
Road, South Woodford, N.EL ; 


*Skinskk: Taeopone Antnin (8. 1008), 27 Orchard © 


Street, Bristol. 
Surrn: Witt Jawes 
Cathoart, Glasgow, 
*Sysixatos : Hersker Anpnxw (8, 1008), The Cottage, 

Narborough, Leicestershire. : 
{Tkomas: Anruve Prin (8.1910), Danygraig, Southern 


down, Bridgend, Glam. 


‘4%. 1920), 5 Bhannan Road, 
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{fuorrk : Acexaxpea (8. 1010 0 Newton Road, Rays. 

water, W,. | 

Ro hie : CRALe (8) 105] 1 Statin Road, Peters: 

ele 

Vextana; Jon Macwre (4. 1020], 3 Radnor Terrace, 

Sanilyford, Glaagow. ; 4 

{WeLen: Heeneet Ancutnaro (8, 1001), Headlands 
Huddersfield, Yorks. ae be a thi 


“Wicks: Hanater liganam, A.C. [S107], 5 Bennetts 


Hill, Birmingham, 
fWitte: Then were Lovenina (8, 110), Hightown, tear 
. Liverpool, a 
[Wisnovexs: Gounmax Conde, PAROS. 1015p, 12 
‘Wiontone a pk chara Nee 
“Noon: Cec Wauren (8, Loo), 
Chriatehnreh, NV. ee ee 








Weare glad to be able to contradict the announce 
ment made in the last issue. of the death of Mr. William 
Eaton, A-ROLB.A. The contradiction is made on the 
authority of Mr. Eaton himself, who is halding a pro- 
muinent position in the office of the Ministry of Health 
Housing Commissioner at Caidiff, and ia ip the enjoy~ 
ment of the best of health, The error was one of 
identity, the Institute having been notified of the 
death of an architect at Palmer's Green of the name 
of William Eaton, and it was erroneously assumed 
that he was the Associate of that name. ‘The Secre- 
a greatly regreta the annoyance Mr. Eaton has 
atfiored by the announcement, 


The decease is announced of the following members : 
Tomas Wa. Aupwinckie, Fellow, elected 1887. 
Metvii.e Cannes Mantox Lecoerr, Licentiate, 
of Kampala, Uganda. 3 
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GERMAN WAR CONSTRUCTION : 
SUBMARINE SHELTERS AND ZEPPELIN SHEDS. 
By H. F. Morrece [ 4.]. 


subject of War Constructions by the Office of 
. Works, Sir Frank Baines insisted that all building 
structures, whether of brick, steel, or concrete, are 
theessential businessand interestof the architect. The 
writer had the opportunity of inspecting, shortly after 
the Armistice, certain structures erected by the Ger- 
mans in Belgium during the war penod, which, on 
account of theirscale and peculiar construction, may 
not be without interest to architecta. 
A very great deal might be written of the sericea of 
strong points forming the defensive lines named after 
Hindenburg and the Wagnerian heroes, but itis prinei- 


|: a paper recently read before the Institute on the 





pally in the submarine and air bases constructed some 
distance behind the lines that the ingenuity and con- 
structive thoroughness of the Teuton is seen, Of war 
activities, that which appealed to the German heart 
most strongly was the attack on England, whether by 
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air or submarine; hence, it is not surprising to find 
thought and material lavished on structures con- 
nected with these methods of attack. Ostend, Bruges, 
and the Ostend-Zeebrugge Canal must have been the 
ecene of feverish and fascinating activity during the 
German occupation, and the most interesting ex- 
amples of submarine shelter are found in this region. 
The extraordinary strength of these constructions is 
aidirect tribute to the efficiency and daring of our own 
Air Force. The simplest type of submarine shelter is 
that cantilevered overa quay wall, as shown in types 
Aand B, It is difficult to believe that these gave any 
real protection to the submarine itself, as in type A 
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the roof is of reinforced concrete not more than one 
foot thick, and in the other case, of close-spaced 
R.5.J.'s, about 18 inch centres, and two thicknesses of 
half-inch iron sheeting. Possibly this type was in- 
tended principally to help morale, ratherahaken in the 
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ease of submarine crews, but the shelter trenches be- 
mee at least formed safe places for the orews during 
Type C shows a more efficient shelter, which seems 
to have been largely employed ; there are examples 
somewhat similar at Ostend, Broges, and on the 4ee- 
brugge Canal. The lower portion has iron sheet piling ; 
the roof of reinforced concrete, often five feet thick, is 
supported on trough girders carried on broad-flanged 
R.5.J.'s wt about twelve feet centres, strutted by 
heavy raking timbers about twelve by twelve inches. 
The K.8.0a are carried on steel stanchions, the wall 
panels being filled in with fourteen inch or eighteen 
inch brickwork, 
There is an interesting example at Bruges of auch 
a roof having collapsed, but whether through defec- 
tive centering, through a direct hit by a bomb, or 
through being blown up on the departure of the Ger- 
mans, it is difficult to establish. By far the most 
elaborate shelter is the great cight-bay structure at 
Bruges (Diagram D). In ita simple truthfulness of con- 
struction it has something of the greatness of a classic 
temple. It ia difficult to believe that this structure was 
intended merely as a temporary war construction. [f, 
as has been said, the occupation of Antwerp by a 
hostile power would be a loaded pistol levelled at the 
heart of England, then here was an cight-barrel 
weapon, ready to sink every food ship we could put 
upon the seas. Fortunately, it was but just completed 
when abandoned and sunken submarines were left 
lying at its entrance. The great block consists of eight 
shelters side by side, each approximately 30 feet by 
260 feet, echeloned slightly on plan, probably with the 
idea of making the group Acie gor ah from the air, 
The whole structure appears to have been built on piles 
with closely spaced concrete columns above. The roof 
waa formed of coupled reinforced concrete beams, cast 
at the land end of each shelter, from whence they were 
raised, run along and dropped into position, the whole 
being covered with a slab of reinforced concrete about 
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two feet six inches deop, Offices were constructed on 
a first-floor at the land end of the block. 

Perhaps the strongest buildings of all were those 
designed for the stores of submarine mines or possibly 
torpedoes. The roofs to these stores are of reinforced 
concrete, about seven feet thick, supported on closely 
spaced piers, the doom are of concrete, aliding on 
rails, with sereen baffle walls inside ; loading plat- 
forms and shelters over are all formed of reinforced 
conorTete. 

For making the enormous quantities of concrete 
required in all these structurea, a large number of 
mixers of the familiar German pattern were em- 
Ployed. These were mounted on elevated platforms 
with long movable shoots to direct the concrete 
aa required to various parts of the roofs, The 
whole of the wonderful Bruges submarine base was of 
fascinating interest, comprising every type of shelter, 
store, oil tank, floating dock and repair shop. 

A visit, shortly after its abandonment left, as out- 
standing impressions, that of the German determina- 
tion to protect at any cost of labour and material the 
submarine vessel and personnel, considered so vital to 
the success of German arms, and of the dramatic 
change whereby such vast plant,stores and machinery 
had to be abandoned at the moment when much of 
the work was at the very point of completion, 

Of even more daring and elaborate construction 
were the buildings designed to shelter Zeppelin, 
Doubtless considerable experimental knowledge had 
been gained in the design of these sheds in pre-war 
dave at the great air bases at Friedrichshafen and else- 
where. The writer had the opportunity of examining 
two types of pre-war shed near Cologne when in occu- 
pation of our own R.A, Theae were of semi-perina- 
nent construction, one being some 120 feet in span, 
with roof principals of trussed girders at about 24" 0 
centres. Another example is about 550 feet long and 
140 feet span, the wall panels between trusses being 
filled in with fourteen inch brickwork. The great doors 
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occupy the full width of the gable end, and were de- 
signed to fold back in two halves after the manner of 


ZEPPELIN SHED 
DEMON TABLE 
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school sliding partitions. The whole installation was 
very complete, with gasometer, barracks for crew, ete. 
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Diagram 4, 






Of rather similar construction waa the great shelter 
(Diagram F) erected near Brussels during the German 
occupation. This ts said to have replaced an earlier 
shed which, with its Zeppelin, was destroyed by our 
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airmen. There was naturally no possibility of pro- 
tecting such gigantic structures, but they may have 
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been covered with camouflage netting. The span was 
about 140 feet, the length 450 feet, the height 70 feet, 
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the great roof trusses at about 15'0 centres, framed 
up of channel and angle sections, are almost semi- 
circles (actually ten-sided), and some ten feet at their 
deepest. The purlins are R.S.J.'s with wood rafters, 
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boarding and ruberoid. As in other types of shed, the 
great doors run on rails, and are worked by motora, 
being suspended from mighty lattice pirders carried 
on built-up columns which are strutted with raking 
lattice buttresses taking the wind thrust (Diagram F). 
Along either side of the shed were lean-to sheds of 
brick used for workshops. 

Of even more ingenious construction were some 
sheds near Namur. It might he imayined that the 
engineer who originated this type sought Inspiration 
from his umbrella. These great structures are virtually 
umbrellas with the central stick omitted, the struts 
being hinged at their base and sliding on the main rib. 

Diagrams Gand H show variations of the treat- 
ment, but the constructional principle is the same. 
The immense lattice beams must have been assembled 
on the ground. At their foot is a winch apparatus 
worked apparently by handles, the whole ginder being 
mounted on rails, Large concrete blocks were Gon- 
structed at L, and the struts A with their fixed hinged 
foot laid out under beam K. At the commencement of 
the raising operation K would have its foot on rails 
at M (key diagram). Gradually the mighty arm would 
be raised, being pushed along raila from M to N, strut 
A conforming itself to the movement, its head sliding 
on the rails on the underside of K and supporting the 


latter throughout the operation. The t pes Gand H 
vary considerably in detail: type H being heavier 


and apparently the earlier, G being almost entirely of 
light angle sections, The most striking difference be- 
tween them is in the form of the struts: in Hthey are 
built-up columns about two feet aqtare, and set ino 
raking position, whereas in G@ they are built up of light 
sections bowed on one side and raking out on the 
other, In both types these struts are themselves sup- 
ported with curious anchor members attached to them 
y wire ropes. } 

In both sheds the end bays are strutted longitudin- 
ally internally, while externally the large triangular 
framed buttresses support the lattice girder carrying 
the doors. These doors run on rails similarly to those 
already described, and are framed up of light angle 
section forming a door four feet thick. The sheds are 
about 550 fect long, having an overall span of some 
270 feet, and 125 feet high to the ridge. Viewed from 
a distance in outline they suggest the Pyramids, but, 
unlike the latter, are not of a construction to remain 
for Jong as memorials of an Imperial idea, 
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REVIEWS. 
PROTECTION OF ANCIENT BUILDINGS, 
The 43rd Annual Report of the Soctety for the Protection oj 

Ancient Huildings, with Paper by Mr, GO. OR. Chealerian, 

A. & Powys, Secretary, 20 Auckingham Street, Adelphi. | 

The 43rd Annual Report of the Society for the Pro- 
fection of Ancient Buildings is, like ita predecessors in 
this long series, a very interesting and charming archi- 
tectural and archwological annual magazine. It con- 
tains half-a-dozen excellent photographs of cottages, 
town halls, and churches, and in this way alone the 
forty-three volumes are a valuable recmd of our 
heritage from the past. It contains also a reprod.uc- 
tior of an admirable drawing by Mr. Handslip 
Fleteher, of St. Vedaat’s, Foster Lane, one of the 
threatened City churches, and a photograph of the 
riveraile at Hammersmith, about which some anxiety 
is felt in view of reconstruction proposals which have 
been before the Hammersmith Council. 

There is also-a report of the annual meeting, with a 
witty and amusing specch by Mr. G. K. Chesterton, 
who spoke #8 an outsider, but with much appreciation 
of the principles that the society has upheld for half a 
century. Mr. Chesterton directed his remarks espe- 
cially to the subject of ancient cottages, which it is the 
fashion to condemn on the grounds of health and con- 
venience : and it is because he spoke as an outsider, 
if indeed he rightly so labelled himself, that such 
Temarks a6 the following have especial value -—* The 
first thing to remember is that these human houses 
were built by human beings as intelligent, and, gener- 
ally speaking, very much more free and iIndepandent 
than the people of the modern industrial society, and 
that they were built as part of a certain human life, 
the whole of which has to be taken into consideration, 
even if it has to some extent, and tnost unfortuna ly, 
faded from our civilisation.” And again: “ These 
things should be approached with a certain imi gr) ra~ 
tive caution, und especially we must remember the 
whole mode of life of the people using these cottages, 
If they appear too small, they were meant for men 
who lived under the sky; if they are too warm, they 
were meant for men frozen to the bone." And again, 
speaking as before of ancient cottages, “ The unedu- 
cated on the one hand and the educated on the other 
are on their aide, and it is only the half-educated who 
always want to destroy them. . . . [tis almostinvari- 
ably found that the intermediate state between cul- 
ture and ignorance is wrong.” 

The report was presented by the chatrman, Mr, 
L hankers iy Turner, who became secretary of the 
society some thirty-seven years ago, and who has only 
recently retired and given place to his admirable suc- 
cessor, Mr. A. R. Powys. When he becamn secretary, 
Mr. Turner said, almost every clergyman and every 
urchitect was dead againat them: atthe present time 
architects, clergymen, and mayors and corporations 
come and ask their help, Thero can be no better 
proof of they wisdom and knowledge with which tho 
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educational work of the society has been conducted, 
no better disproof of the charges even now occasion- 
ally repeated that the society has not shown full con- 
sideration for other points of view in their patient 
propagation of their now widely and almost univer- 

A list is given of cases which have come before the 
society during the past year. The number of auch 
cases exceeds two hundred, and among them appear 
places as far off as Cairo and Jorusalem. 

Very interesting particulars of some of these cases 
aregiven. They include o report of the use of Messrs, 
Dreyfus’ Tabary cement in the repair of decayed 
masonry, with sonte valuable remarks on the methods 
with which it should and should not be used ; and of 
4 case in which the interior walls of a church which 
had been “ skinned" in an ill-advised restoration of 
the eighties have now been replastered. 

The question of the threatened City churches is 
mentioned, not without due consideration of the 
financial aspect from the point of view of the Diocese 
of London. | 

The society is justified in congratulating itself on 
the sees suceess Of its past efforts and in looking for- 
ward to the future with hope and confidence, for it 
enjoys now in great measure the confidence of the 
community. It is to be hoped that in any future 
measures that may be contemplated for the preserva- 
fion of ancient monuments and buildings, whether by 
the Church or by the community, the accumulated 
wisdom and experience of this society will find its due 
place and its due share, which ought to be a large one. 
Arrnun 5. Drxow [F.}. 








CORRESPONDENCE, 
| Mr. Hambidge's Discoveries, 
To the Editor, Jourwat, B.TB.A.,— 

Srm,—Mr. Cloudesley Brereton’s letter in the Sep- 
tember number of the Jounnat is good reading. Not 
only interesting to architects as coming from one ex- 
perienced in the technique of another art, it is a 
correctaye to much that has been written about Mr. 
Hambidge’s aims and point of view. Mr. Hambidge 
is first aid foremost an artist. Provious criticism had 
practically ignored that fact. His so-called * Mathe- 
matics " is a very simple affair; he says himself that 
there is very little in it that cannot be found in the 
10th and 15th books of Euclid. He has been regarded 
by many, perhaps the majority, us an extremist, a 
mere theorist, a crank ; it is the fate of the prophet. 

In Greek architecture we seem to feel the presence of 
the geometrician, the man who sets out by rule. We 
should expect no less from a period contemporary with 
Plato and Aristotle. The forms employed have con- 
stituted a canon which has never uestioned., 
Soulpture, pottery and bronze craftsma ship show a 
serenity, & mastery of handling, a perfect equipoise 
between convention and nature which has been the 
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admiration of the world. These ore truisms, but no 
satisfactory explanation has been given. For the 
most part we are content to accept the work as the 
product of a highly critical and vital age, or of ex- 
ceptionally gifted schools of craftsmen. System, at 
least in the architecture, is admitted, however, in 
certain quarters. Pliny discourses so much about 
measurements that he may, after all, be broadly in the 
right? So, apparently, thinks Professor Lethaby, 
who seems now to accept a system of measurement 
the basis of which is the Greek foot. But how far can 
such a system carry us with sculpture and the acces- 
sory urta ! : | 

The marvellous schools of craftamanship that car- 
ried on the lighted torch in the Middle Ages must have 
had a tradition that in its sureness resembled that 
of the Greek; in all probability a something was 
handedon. The output of the thirteenth century A.p, 
cannot be explained, but we seem to get nearer to 
echools and masters in the crafts, to a discipline of 
work. Even in the Renaissance the work of out- 
standing men was deeply founded on tradition. The 
schools of Ravenna and Rome were the precursors of 
the super-classicism of Brunelleschi and Bramante ; 
but in much that is left to us of the work of the great 
questioning spirit Leonardo we have evidence of a 
searching after something more that had been lost 
altogether. 

How much we are without any communal art ex- 
pression at the present day isknown toall. The torch 
of traditional work is quenched except for a feeble 
flicker here and there in the country districts, as in the 
agricultural arts of the wheelwright, the gate-maker 
and the smith. Yet the education of the architect is 
ae on ehitian basis than it has been for a 

ng time, though it lacks a common language in the 
teaching of design. Most architects have some kind 
of system tn their work, but it remains spasmodic and 
individual, The work of James Mitchell Whitelaw 
certainly deserves mention for the frankly explanatory 
nature of its structure, and he might have gone far if 
he had lived. 

And now comes Mr. Hambidge with his theory of 
commensurable areas bounded by incommensurable 
lines. Ho claims that this theory, in various mani- 
festutions, enabled the Greeks to set out, even to com- 
parative intricacies, their greatest works in architec- 
ture, sculpinics, and the accessory arts, He claims 
also that his theory can be applied by the modern art 
worker in all aspects of design and technique. These 
art great Claims and, if substantiated, might justify 
Mr, Cloudesley Brereton’s belief that Mr. Hambidge 
" has liberated « vital sap that will not cease to eircu- 
late till 1t has mounted to the topmost branches of 
human activity.” 

_ Let us consider for a moment what Mr. Hambidg 
has already achieved, so faras the writer has been able 
to judge. He has examined and carefully measured 
many hundreds of examples of the best Greek pottery 
and bronze work and several human skeletons -~ he is 
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convinced that his theory governs the structural 
principles involved in these just as it is evident in the 
Ware 5 of natural objects, such as the sun-flower. He 
has prepared a ground plan of the Parthenon and 
lias apphed his theory to it with success. Certain 
examples of Greek sculpture have also been tested in 
the same manner and with, apparently, the same 
results, In regard to woderm work, he has secured 
sympathetic appreciation, if not a following, from a 
ai: of American architects, painters and sculptors, 
of whom Mr. John Bellows is certainly known here as 
a lithographer and etcher.* He has published a book 
on Greek vases, + and two or more numbers of a serial 
called “The Diagonal” which give a general ex- 
position of the theory. 

The whole matter centres on the possibility of apply- 
ing the theory to the designing processes and technique 
of the modern artist and craftsman, The measure- 
ment and graphic analysis of Greek vases is no doubt 
excellent and admirable as.a means to an end, but 
architects in this country will certainly want to see 
the matter worked out more thoroughly in its relation 
to Greek building structure. If this can be achieved 
satisfactorily, w great step will have been gained. 
The application of the theory to modern industrial art 
and the precise amount of influence it has already 
exercised on the work of modern American artists will 
also have to be made more clearly demonstrable. 
The writer believes that Mr. Hambidge may be able to 
make good on these lines, though he is not perhaps the 
hest exponent of his own ideas. At any rate, it seems 
most desirable that he should have a fair hearing from 
architects in this country, The Directors of our two 
greatest museums have shown a sympathetic attitude, 
and one of them was present at both the Institute and 
Art Workers’ Guild meetings. Let us keep an open 
mind, therefore, and encourage the able and enthusi- 
astic exponent of this theory which may be such an 
old theory, realising that although we may be, through 
stress of circumstances, chiefly concerned with erecting 
our own individual pyramids one man high (to make 
use Of Mr. Lethaby's phrase), we should strengthen 
the hands of all those who are trying to elucidate the 
great principles on which our Art is based, 

Turonone Fyre {F.]. 


To the Editor, Jounnat RLB.A.— 

Sim,— May I say A word on behalf of those humbler 
examples of surd proportions to be found, perhaps, 
upon @ tile or a bit of floorcloth, wayside flowers, so 
to «peak, that are not unnaturally passed over for the 
exotic or dynamic" specimens of the genus. Yet 
in their simple patterns, compounded generally af 
the square and circle, these proportions exixt. A 


* tee the foe stehing (or Hihograph) of the exerution of Kilth Cavell, 
exhibbted at the Lobeestcr aiirrien tn the fate sutunn of 191K, whi Mr. 
sp neh ope le Ser ee -- beans 

Dynamic Syemetry The Grek Vow, by Jay Bon hige, ¢Yole 
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circle surrounding @ square sets up a ratio of | to 4/2 


between the side of the square, and the diameter of 


the cirele and any rectangular development of pattern 
will probably partake of this ratio, | 

Or let a cirele surround a Greek cross, and the 
ratio of 1 to V5 will be established. Again, the span 
of a-semicirele and the span of s quadrant are in V2 
relation, and with these a proportion of this kind is 
most teadily set up, A child with a pair of com- 
passes who amuses himself by pattern-making will 
evolve many proportions. This is design. To wstab- 
lish them by measurement of areas may be design also, 
but the further the defacto evidence of such design has 
heen pushed the more it appears, to a designer at 
least, to have confused the essential and constructive 
with the non-essential and opportune. And the same 
with regard to the interposition of natural law. We 
know that the vibration of afiddle string is conditioned 
by the square root of its tension, but it is not to be 
supposed that Paganini waa assisted by his possible 





knowledge of the fact. The surd, o quantity that 
cannot be reduced to finite expression, has always 


exercised a lure,and provoked SirThomas More’swarn- 
ing against “the ceremonies of Idolatrie and Magic 
that are full of non-significant and surd quantities.” 
It is surely an irony of fate that a lost secret when 
disclosed should be open to thia ancient prejudice, 
C.J, Tarr [F, 


School of Architecture and Civic Design, Cardiff, 
To the Editor, Jovrwau K.1.B.A.— 

Sim,—We desire to draw the attention of your 
readers to the important step lately taken by the 
Cardiff Education Authorities in establishing a new 
School of Architecture and Civic Design at the Tech- 
nical College, This step marks a distinct forward move 
in architectural education in Wales, and parents and 
others who are considering the best method of obtain- 
ing 4 thorough technical training for our future archi- 
tects and civic designers will do well to consider the 
ty tater Nears Cardiff now offers, 

Up to quite recent times, the wsual method of 
training was to article a pupil to a firm of practixing 
architects, Although this was successful in casea where 
the ability of the student was marked and the princi- 
pals were able and willing to impart knowledge, in the 
majority of cases the method was far from succesful. 
The knowledge which the atudent waa able to neque 
in office hours through his own initiative and by the 
efforts of seniors was usually amplified by attendance 
at evening classes, The disadvantage of the latter, 
however good the classes may have been in themselves, 
was that the pupil after a normal day's work in the 
office was not physically fresh enough to receive the 
full benefit of the classes, 

Under the new five years’ scheme of architectural 
education at Cardiff these disadvantages will not 
irise, The student will be taken through « carefully 
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prey and course of study in the day-time, 
deali mite pete of his profession. The theo- 
retical and academic work will be amplified by practi- 
cal demonstrations of buildings in course of erection, 
measured old work, historical research, and so on. 
Towards the end of his five years course the student 
will spend pert of his time in an architect's office, to 

apply in ee the knowledge he has acquired at 
tolloge. The Cardiff Technical College have been 
fortunate in securing as head of the new department 
Mr. W. 3. Purchon, 4LA., A.R.LB.A., who has had 
twelve years’ experience of similar work at Sheffield 
University, He is a Member of the Board of Archi- 
tectural Education of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, and this Board has already signalised its 
approval of the new school by giving ie it full recogni- 
tion, which will carry with it for the successful student 
exemption from most of the Institute's Tomer 

Great as are the opportunities thus opened w 
those who have lately entered or who contempl ae 
entering the architectural and town-planning pro- 
fessions, we feel that from the point of view of the 
public, particularly of those who desire to cultivate 
the appreciation of architecture and civic dignity, the 
tiew school is full of possibilities. Other colleges out- 
side Wales have established schools of architecture 
within recent years, and the fact that the Principality 
is late in adopting the same course—possibly owing to 
the lack of public appreciation of its value to the 
citizen—has, at the same time, given us the oppor- 
tunity of embodying the best of the educational ex- 
perience from ¢lsewhere in this new venture. 

We would particularly appeal to architects with 
pupils, to headmasters of secondary schools, and to 
the advisers of youth generally, to bear in mind the 
facilities which are offered by the School of Architec- 
ture at the Cardiff Technical College —We are, Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 


PLYMOUTH. 
George F. Forspme 
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CHRONICLE, 
R.1.B.A. Sessional Meetings, 1920-1921. 
The following are the arrangements for the forth- 
poegres, Lanta the meetings being held at 8 p.m., ex- 
ere otherwise indicated :-— 


Nor. 1.—Ixateavral Merrisa: Poesppest’s AppRess, 
at 3.30 p.m, : 

Nor 1i.—Ceneral Meeting: Toe Liaany oF THE 
RovaL [sstrrvre oF Barrisn Ancurrects. Ry Rudolf 
Direke, Librarian Tf. |. B.A. 

Noe, 20.— Business Meeting: Election of Membera. 

Nec, 13.—General Mecting: Saracesic ARCHITECTURE 
1x Eorrt aso Patestixe. By M. 8. Briggs | P.| 

Jon, 3, 1021.—-Business Meeting: Election of Members. 

‘fon. 17.—tieneral stip Ain pe RestonaTion oF 
Puarxeste, Ey H. Chalta haw /4.. Awanp or 
PRIZES axb STUDESTSHIPS, 

Jan, 3).—Presipest'’s Appress to Strouxrs, af 8.30, 
followed by the Puesestatios oF Pores 

Feb. 14.—General Meeting: Tax Coxann Bumorsa, 
By W. E. Willink [F.1. 

Fob, 28.—Special and Business ahi ca 
Royal Gold Medalliat ; Election of Mombors 

ar. 14.—(Ceneral Moeting : Corrack Hosrirara. By 
H, Perey Adama LF.) 

April 4.—(eneral Meeting; Tue Lasp Serr.cwent 
Boitnixa Work of tar Misreray oF ngfee gs ART 
Fisteni¢s. By Sir Lawrence Weaver, K.B:E., F.5.A. 
i ifon. AL. 

April 18.—General Meeting: Tux Urirry or Re- 
skahon ito Brucpiso Matewiass, By Alan E. Munby, 
M.A-Cantab, (F.). 

May 2.—Axxvat. Orxsnnat Menrina. 

May 23.—(General Meeting: Sessional Paper (Subject 
Lo be announced ), 

Sune 6,—Busineds Meeting: Election af Council and 
Standing Committers; Election of Members. 

June 20. —Parsresxtation oY THe RovaLt Gono Mepar 
at Beh, 

Exhibition of Civic Survey Diagrams. 

At the R.1.B.A. Galleries on 2nd November there 
will be opened an extremely interesting Exhibition of 
Civie Survey Diagrams. The scheme for this work 
originated in the early part of the war in order to find 
employment for many at. hitects whose work had on- 
tirely ceased in consequence of the stoppage of build- 
ing on the outbreak of hostilities, 

The Exhibition should be of importance to all who 
are interested in aint ing the amenities of our towns 
and cities, a8 it is the first occasion in thia country on 
which such a scheme has been attempted, Broadly, 
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the idea behind the undertaking is to give, in din- 
gtammatic form, the basis or ground work for develop- 
ment in town planning. Data covering the whole 
ground of a city’s activities are recorded—the methods 
of governance, the manufacturing and residential con- 
ditions, the places for work and recreation, the inci- 
dence of health and disease, the birth and death rates, 
traffic facilities, the climatic conditions, ete. Part of 
this information is published in the records of muni- 
cipal corporations and authorities, which are not very 
accessible and not always clear in their statistical pro- 
sontment. A good deal of the information conveyed 
by the diagrams is, however, the result of independent 
investigation by the Civic Survey. Town planning 
schemes in the past have often been elaborated with- 
out any clear realisation of the sociological and ma- 
terial conditions governing the site, or, what is of 
equal importance, its environment. In the diagram- 
matic form elaborated by the Civic Surveys these con- 
ditions are made comprehensible at a glance. The 
areas dealt with comprise Greater London, districts in 
South Lancashire, and Leeds, The London Society's 
“ Development Plan of Greater London of the Fu- 
ture” will also be included in the exhibits. 

Special conferences will be held during the exhibi- 
tion upon such matters as London Traffic, London 
Housing, Public Health (Preventive and Curative), 
Business Aspects of the Civic Survey, Civic Survey 
from the Woman’s point of view, Geology and the 
Civie Survey, the History and Archmology of London, 
ete. 

During the progress of the work the Civic Surveys 
created a good deal of interest, and have been visited 
by H.M. the Queen, H.R.H. Princess Mary, Sir 
George H. Murray, Mr. J. Herbert Lewis, Mr. John 
Burns, and many other distinguished persons, Mr. 
John Burns ts particularly interested in the work, and 
considers it an invaluable contribution to municipal 
records. 

[tis hoped that the exhibition will be well attended 
and that county and municipal authorities will see the 
advantage of adopting the methods which it so 
admirably outlines. 





The following Memorandum has been drawn up for 
circulation throughout the country, its purpose being 
to inform promoters of competitions of the course 
they must adopt if they wish to secure without delay 
the co-operation of thors who are best qualified to 
provide designs for the buildings they have in view :-— 

Public bodies and others have of late years fre- 
quently had recourse to competitions amongst archi- 
tecta where buildings of a public or otherwise important 
nature are needed. It is assumed that the motive 
prompting bodies who promote such competitions is 
that they are desirous of getting the beat design pos- 
sible for their project. Architects taking part in anoh 
competitions are naturally desirous of producing the 
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best possible designs. Tt will, therefore, be readily seon 
that the interests are identical. — 

It not infrequently happens, however, that condi- 
Hons issued in connection with such competitions are 
fauity and offer no inducement to architects to com- 
pete. When such conditions are brought to the notice 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects or the 
Society of Architects, the authorities concerned are at 
once communicated with and the defective or unsatis- 
factory clauses in their conditions pointed out. In 
many cases the authorities Sonenenal eho it has been 
found have usually drawn up their conditions in ignor- 
ance of the Regulations published by the R.LB.A. and 
the Society of Architects) are willing to revise their 
conditions so as to render them satisfactory. In other 
cases, however, no such desirable results have been 
arrived at and, in consequence, many com petitions 
have of necessity heen banned. When this has oc- 
curred sometimes no designs have been submitted and 
often only a very few designs from architects of little 


or no standing in the profession, 


lf the regulations governing such competitions were 
adopted by all bodies promoting sheen sata vexu- 
tious delay would be avoided and the banning of com- 
petitions would be at once rendered unnecessary. 
Promoters who are considering a public competition 
in its earliest stages should at once appoint an experi- 
enced professional assessor to advice them. He will 
draw up the conditions regulating the competition, 
incorporating in such conditions all the essentials 
needed by the promoters, and he will at the same time 
be fully conversant with the regulations issued govern- 
ing architectural competitions, to which he will closely 

here. His advice will also be invaluable to the pro- 
moters in arriving at the technical answers to ques- 
tions, in deciding what is a reasonable cost for the 
buildings, and finally in judging the best design and 
the peeraliyy of its being erected for the cost stipu- 
lated. Further, the fact of n gocd assessor having been 
appointed has a strong moral effect upon those of his 
fellow architects who are contemplating the prepara- 
tion of a design. They would naturally prefer their 
design to be judged by one who is expert in the subject 
rather than by a committee of laymen who eannot 
hope to possess the necessary qualifications in this 
respect. If the promoters so desire. the President of 
the R.LB.A.or the Society of Architects will be pleased 
to advise them in the nomination of an assessor. 

The Royal Institute and the Soviety of Architects 
again point out that they have no desire to place a 
ban upon competition, ‘It cannot, however, be too 
clearly stated that unless public competitions are 
promoted in such & manner aa will ensure. & #atis- 
actory decision and the conditions aro in aecondance 
with the regulations issued by these bodies, delays 
and disappointment will inevitably follow, — 

[The document je ‘igtiod by Mess. H. ¥, Lanchester 
[ F.}. W. G. Wilson [F.]. and Herbert A. Welch [4.], 
respectively Chairman, View-Chairman and Hon. § ! 
of the RL TEA, Competitions Committee, and by Mr. 
McArthur Butler. Reorctary of the Society of Architeotn.] 
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Onor War Memorials and their Makers, 


The following letter has been addressed from the 
Institute of Scottish Architects to the Editors of the 
principal newspapers in Scotland :— 
Sir,— Almost daily the Press reports the unveiling 
of one or more of the memorials which every parish, 
village, charch and school is erecting with pious zeal to 
its dead in the Great War. 
Are these monuments proving worthy of the oc- 
casion Which bias evoked them ? Not, it must be ad- 
mitted, in every case. Yet of a very considerable 
majority it may be said that they show on the part of 
the community, with, at times, the valuable direction 
of the Advisory Committee promoted by the Roval 
Scottish Academy, the avoidance of the commonplace 
or the stock article, and the demand, within the limits 
imposed, for what is fitting and good in design and 
execution. And this demand our craftamen have, in 
general, shown their capacity to fulfil with credit to 
themselves and the country. 80, for the last year and 
more, many of our ablest architects, sculptors and art 
workers in the various crafts have been giving of their 
best, with remuneration in most cases altogether in- 
commensurate with the labour involved. Hampered 
by scarcity of materials and Jabour, with resultant ab- 
normal costs, yet inspired with the desire to give arti- 
culate expression to the prevailing sentiment, which, 
sharing with their fellows, it is their responsible task 
to put in enduring shape, they have spent in the agere- 
gate an incalculable amount of thought and skill on 
the works now, for the first time, exposed to view. 
_ Their labour accomplished, what consideration is 
devoted to this aspect of the question in the Press re- 

ports? In general, none. ~The speech of the local 
dignitary who has performed the ceremony of unveil- 
ing, more or leas condensed according to his social posi- 
tion, the baldest description of the memorial—* an 
tonic (sic) column," ** a brass tablet *"—and the num- 
ber of the nantes inscribed sum up the contents of the 
paragraph, 

I yenture to submit that this neglect of what, for the 
nation, 1s in many respects the most important aspect 
of the situation, is deplorable, as indicating the apathy 
of the Press to the arta other than that of the subject 
picture. Surely the recognition which the designers 
and execntants are entitled to in view of their impor- 
tant work calls at the least for the mention of their 
names (as to which any reporter can inform himself), 
with the addition, in thn case of public memorials, of 

an informed appreciation of these from the point of 
view of fitness and design. Such mocogmtion also would 
result in o widely increased circle of readers, seeing 
that the information at present vouchsafed concerns 
only the comparatively small number connected with 
the locality in question, while the wider aspect is of 
interest to ull art workers and art lovers throughout 
the country.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
Anexaxper N. Parersow [F,] 


Edinburgh, President, Institute of Scottish ArcAstects. 
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The following is communicated by the Rev. G, H. 
West, D.D.| Hon. A.], author of Gothic Architecture in 
England and France, a former pupil of FE. E. Violler- 
le-Duc, and for many years an Associate of the 
Institute: 


On Gth July lest a letter from the Duke of Portland 
appeared in the papers on behalf of a scheme, which 
originated in Denmark, to raise contributions to a 
world-wide Fund towards the restoration of Rhetms 
Cathedral as a memorial to all the Allied soldiers who 
wore killed in the war, and also as a mark of the pro- 
found sympathy felt by people of all classes and creeds 
with the sorely tried French nation. The movement 
has been warmly taken up and a very influential Com- 


‘mittee appointed, under whose anspices a public meet- 


ing is to be held in the Mansion House on Srd Novem- 
ber, at which the Lord Mavor has kindly consented to 
take the Chair, 

The issue of the appeal was nightly discontinued 
whilst that for Westminster Abbey was being made, 
but a great amount of spade-work was got through 
meanwhile by the Executive Committee, so thata very 
wide propaganda isassured. Thisnoteisnotintended 
so much to ask for the support of the architectural 
profession a3 a whole—the object in itself must do 
that—as to reassure them about the meaning of 
“restoration” in thia case, for it is a word jystly 
dreaded by all lovers of architectural art. But to 
allow Rheims Cathedral to become the victim of care- 
less ruin would be a crime against religion, the very 
sonal of the French nation, and the highest spiritual 
expression of art, 

The choir, transepts and north side have been 
grievously damaged, four bays of the vaulting, six 
arches, several flying buttreases, sixty statues and all 
the gluss have been destroyed, but all the columns of 
the nave and chevet with their capitals are more or 
less intact. The building is structurally restorable, 
Artistically, there will be no attempt at“ restoration,” 
the old stones will be respected, and superficial dis- 
figurements will remain as perennin] reminders of 
barbarian violence: Whatever ia done will he done in 
accordance with the principles of the Society for the 
Preservation of Ancient Monuments and of the Society 
of Antiquaries, and with the approval of the Société 
Francaise d'Archéologie and the Societé des Amis de la 
Cathédra -de Reims. The latter Society is worki 
at present only for the refurnishing of the Cathedra 

nd its gradual restoration to public worship, and for 
the establishment of a" Musée Lapidaire."’ There will 
therefore be no clashing between the aims and methods 
of the French and Enylish societies, but they will be 
able to join hands-in an “ entente cordiale * for the 
attainment of their common object. 

Infotmation relating to the movement may be ob 
tained from Mis. Aubrey fe Blond, Hon. Secretary, 
Restoration of Rheims Cathedral British Empire 
Fund, 30 Regent Street, 5.W_ 1, 
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Building Trade; Payment for Wet" Time. 


The following communication has been issued by the 


Ministry of Health ;— 

Negotiations have been proceeding for some months be- 
tween the Government and representatives of theemployers 
and operatives in the building trade with a view to ensuring 
an immediate and constant supply of skilled labour for 
housing schemes, and it will be remembered that a complete 
acheme with this object was submitted to the building trade 
by the Government. The main elements of this scheme 
were: (1) An inorease in the number of skilled men in the 
trade by the grading up of unskilled men, the training of 
ex-Service men, and the resumption of apprentiocship ex- 
tended to older men; (2) aaystem of payment by results ; 
and (3) 0 guaranter against loss of wages for time lost on 
housing schemes through strees of weather, 

For various reasons, the Building Resettlement Com- 
mittee of the Joint Industrial Council of the Building Trade, 
with which the Government conducted negotiations, was 
unable to accept this scheme as it stood, but submitted 
alternative proposals which it was prepared to put beforn 
the trade unions, ‘These alternative proposals wore acoepted 
by the Government on the understanding, which wae fully 
recognised by the Resettlement Committee, that if they 
failed to attain their object the whole question should be 
further considered. The proposals are to be forthwith eub- 
mitted tothe trade unions concerned for their consideration, 

Essentially, the proposals of the Resettlement Committees 
conssted of the resumption of ordinary apprenticeship in 
the building trade, the introduction of an adult apprentice- 
shipsystem onagree] lines, proposals foraction toencourage 
labour to concentrate an housing schemes and the adoption 
of ascheme, to he arranged in detail between employers and 
operatives, for providing security against losa of wages by 
stress of weather. Difficulties arose as to the basis of o 
atheme for providing security against loss of wages, and the 
Resettlement Committee preferred that it iteelf should 
frame o scheme of payment for wet time which could be 
i into operstion at once upon housing schemes, pend. 
ing the settlement of a general scheme which would he 
applicable to the industry asa whole, After much discus- 
sion, however, the representatives of the employers and 
operatives upon the Committee failed to agree upon the 


basis of euch an arr ent. The Minister of Heal 
decided, therefore, to ba the Resettlement Committee to- 
gether, and endeavour to secure an agreement. A meeting 
with this object was held under the chairmanship of Dr. 
Addison at the Ministry of Health, on Wednesday last week, 
The representatives of the employers were propared to 
adopt a scheme under which payment ahould be made at 
full rates for 50 per cent. of all time lost through stress of 
weather; the operatives, on the other hand, pressed that 
the figure of 75 per cent. should be adopted instead of 50 
percent, Although, in exeeptional cases, loss to the opern- 
tives from bad weather conditions may amount to a large 
propartion of the week's wages, the average timo lost 
throughout the vear is comparatively amall, and tho 
difference between the effect of the two proposals cannot be 
regarded as very considerable. [t waa accordingly hoped 
that the two sides would have beon able to find a formula 
which would have boon acceptable to both. Site phtginesim 
negotiation, however, the two parties again failed to agree. 
In view of the deudlook whieh had been reached, Dr. 
Addison announced that he would he ) ti rhs in the emar 
of any of the building trades which undertook to accept and 
work the whole scheme originally put forward by the Re- 
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wattlement Committers, to bring into operation on housing 
echemes the following proposal: In the case of a mon em. 
ployed or standing by to work on a job when called upon 
for a full week, the payment for lost time shall be 50 per 
cont. in respect of time lost through stress of weather upto 
22 hours per week; in the case of time lost more than 
22 hours, the hours lost over and above 23 hours «hall bo 
paid for at the rate of 75 per cent. of the time rate. The 
effect of this proposal will be that, if a man loses 22 hours 
of his 44-hour week, he will meeive 75 per cent. of a full 
week's wages; the cases in which a man loses more than 
half a week will be few, but when the whole week is lost 
the man who stands by on the job will be ensured a pay- 
nent of 62) per cent, of his full week's wag 

The representatives of the operatives on the Resettle- 
ment Committer, after prolonged disoussion, agreed to 
aooept Dr. Addison's suggestion for favourable trecom- 
mendation to their members, together with the other 
general proposals of the Resettlement Committee, Tha 
repreeentatives of the employers, while holding that the 
suggestion went further than they could go, wer undor- 
stood to be prepared to acquiesen in its application to 
housing schemes in conjunction with the other general pro- 
poeala of the Resettlement Committee, 

Building Restrictions: L.C.C. Prohibition Orders. 

The Special (Building Control) Committee of the 
London County Council reported at the Council Meet- 
ing on the 19th inst. that during the three months 
ended 30th September last notices of intention to pro- 
hibit works were given in 21 cases, and in 16 cases, 
after hearing representations and objectiona by per- 
sons concerned, the committee Saag orders sl ri 
iting the construction of works or buildings, on the 
ground that the provision of dwelling accommodation 
for the area of the Council was or was likely to be 
delayed by a deficiency of labour or materials caused 
by their employment elsewhere, and that the build- 
ings were of less public importance for the time 
being than the provision of dwelling accommodation. 
In three cases no order was issued, as arrangements 
were made for the work to be undertaken in such a 
manner as to avoid the use of labour and materials 
required for housing works, One order was made 
extending an existing order for a further period of 
six months. 

In 138 cases the committee decided to offer no 
objection to the work being proceeded with, aa the 
buildings did not fall within the low category as 
defined in Housing Memorandum No, 22 issued by 
the Ministry of Health, and the proposed method of 
construction waa of such o character or the work of so 
small a valne aa not to be likely to interfere with 
housing operations. 

In 128 other eases the committee have secured 
undertakings for the elimination of brickwork either 
entirely or the restriction of ita use In certain special 
eases In which « limited amount of brickwork was 
deemed to be essential, 

The committee further report that thirteen appeals 
against decisions of the Council under sections 5 and 6 
of the Act have been heard. In nine cases of pro- 
hibition of buildings the action of the Council was 
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Upheld by the erpey Tribunal, in view of special 
circumstances which included modification of mate- 
rials to be used and the stage to which work had been 
advanced ; appeals in respect of the prohibition of 
buildings were allowed in three cases, and one ap : 
wag flowed 4 in respect of the demolition of dwellin 
accommodation. 

| ae SSE, | 

At the j Taberview ae the London cane with the 
Prime Minister last Monday, Mr. Carmichael, Secre- 
tary of the London Trades Council, raised the question 
of taking. men off luxury building. “* You may take it 
from me," said Mr. Lloyd George, ~ that we are not 
going to allow it. Weare going to employ ex-Service 
men on building, and if the building trades object to 
it they must take theirchance.’ Sone Labour mem- 
bers protested that there were other obstacles, notably 
the shortage of cement and timber, and congestion at 
the docks, but Mr. Lloyd George adhered to his state- 
ment, and said that the other matters would be fully 
— into, 


London University Buildings. 
The Senate of London University, at their meeting 
on the 20th inst., passed the following resolution ;-— 


That his Majesty's Government be informed that the 
Senate are Baie to accopt the offer made in Mr. Fisher's 
letterof 7th April, 1020,* to the Chanoellorof thesite therein 
described, grati« Peknd in perpetuity, on the terms as regarils 
the maintenance, rates, etc., of the University sche nate 
tere buildings laid down in the Treasury Minutes of 16th 
February and 13th July, 1899, and in Mr. Fisher's lotters 
af 20th Jone, 24th September, and 6th October, 1020, to 
the Vice-Chancellor, provided ;— 

(1) That such grant for maintenance, rates, ote., shall 
not be counted as a portion of the grants made to univers- 
ties for educational purposes ; 

®) That the allovation of the site between the Various 
buildings to be erected thereon shall be at the sole discre- 
tion of the Senate of the University ; 

(3) That the University shall retain and King’s College 
ahall retain full possession of their present sites and build- 
ings under the conditions ander which they now hold them 
until such time’as the new buildings are ready for occupa- 
tion and are free from debt ; 

That the buildings to pai erected for the University 
heedgteriens ahall be, as ¢ mennons and design, 
in aooordanoe with tie tis be agreed shan between the 
Senate and his Majesty's Treasury, and 1 afford not 
less than 50 per cent, more floor space than ia now allocated 
in the buildings at South Kensington for the separate use 
of the University ; 

(5) That the terms of the removal of King’s College from 
the Strand to the Bloomabury site shall be a matter of aub- 
aoquent negotiation botween his Majesty's Government, the 
Council of King's College, and the Senate of the University, 
and that an agreement ehall be concluded between t ¢ 
eaid 
and that the Senate, in accupting, stihject to the above 
conditions, the Government's offer of a site in Bloomabury, 
adsuine that the offer does net incidentally involve a policy 
of curtailing the development of the work of those colleges 
and schools of the University which are not ate nor in the 
future will be, situated inthe neighbourhood of the Blooms- 
bury site, and that these Pratitubiong will not receive less 
favourable consideration at the hands of the Government 
than would otherwise have been the case, 


-sidors that it ia of vital importance that the 
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The Report of the Education Committee of the 
London County Council, which was before the Council 
at their meeting last Tuesday, quoting the Higher 
Education Sub-Committee’s report, statea that it 
appears from the letter of the President of the Board 
of Education dated fth October that the Government 
is now, in effect, prepared to consider the making, 
through, the University Grants Committee, and in 
response to contributions from local or municipal 
sources, of uo building prant towards the cost of the 
new University headquarters in Bloomsbury. The 
University, in accepting the offer of the Government, 
would give up inadequate accommodation, oocupyi 
two sites of approximately two acres each, and woul 
receive instead a site of 114 acres together With a sum 
representing the fair value of the King’s College build- 
ing, and would also have a clear expectation of receiv- 
ing, through the University Grants Committee, assist- 
ance towards the erection of the necessary buildings 
on the new site, provided that adequate contributions 
are secured from municipal and private sources. . 

The Education Committee made the following 
recommendation : :—"'That, subject to satisfactory 
arrangements made between the Government 
and the Council of King’s College for the reinstate- 
ment of King’s College on the prop Bloomsbury 
kite, and in the event of the University of London 
accepting the site in Bloomsbury referred to in Mr. 
H. A. L. Fisher's letter dated Tth April, 1920,* and 
provided that adequate grants are made by the 
Government for the erection of administrative build- 
ings on the new site, the Council is prepared to con- 
sider an application for a building grant for this: pur- 
pose subject to the condition that the Council's con- 
tribution shall not exceed one-third of the contribu- 
tion made by the Governnient in respect of expendi- 
ture not exceeding £1,000,000,” 


University Buildings: Concentration not Essential. 

Professor Sir FE. Ray Lankeater, joining in the discussion 
which has been going on in The Timea as to the most desir- 
able site on which to house the University of London, eon: 
and the 
graduates of the University should be informed with clear. 
nese and sufficient detail what part or parta of the functions 
of a university are to be served by the new buildings. 
Many, ho says, will agree that the University should have 
adignitied building on #uch 4 central site as that of Bloome- 
bury, to contain a great hall of maeembly, committes roms 
for administrative purposes, and one, or perhaps two, 
lecture theatres of moderate size, for occasional uae, “On 
the other hand," argues the Professor, “it is surely not 
desirably to associate with these cither libraries, museums, 
laboratories, or class-rooms. These may well be placed in 
comparatively romote, yot readily accessible, situations 
where light and air are good. They are at present scat- 
tered in various institutions in London and, though | 
purta of the University, are not, and should not be, aque 
together on one small central amoky site. The Univerd: 
ties of Oxford pene Vaeteen ere Meet y at Speen Hee 
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from any such concentration. In them university build- 
ings are scattered widely and have space to develop, There 
is 4 persistent false suggestion about the word * university ' 
which engenders popular notion that it must teach overy- 
thing, and must aim at doing so in same wonderful * uni- 
versally provided" central establishment, Really the 
“nniversity "is merely a corporation, and can carry out its 
trust and do its work beat by comparatively isolated, woll- 
placed “ institutes,” each adapted for some special line of 
teaching antl research and capable of expansion without 
enormous oost for site, The modern facilities of motor- 
omnibus and tube railwaya render Hampstead and Wimble- 
don aa convenient for teacher and pupil as were Lambeth 
and Bloomsbury in earlier days.” 
Exhibition of Architectural Drawings, Norwich. 

Messrs. Edward T. Boardman [¥.| and Stanley J. 
Wearing [A.] contribute the following notice of the 
above exhibition — . 

The Architects’ and Surveyors’ Assistants’ Profes- 
sional Union are to he congratulated on organising this 
Exhibition, which enables Assistants living in the 
Provinces to study the actual drawings of good work, 
and also helps to interest the Public in the Art. The 
Exhibition is being held at the Agricultural Hall, 
Norwich, in connection with the Norwich Housing and 
Home Life Economy Exhibition. The drawings repre- 
sent the efforts of some of the foremost draughtamen 
in the country, and many were prepared for Students’ 
competitions, 

The exhibita fall into several well-defined divisions : 

!. Meaxured Drawings—The measured drawi 
show excellent choice of subject and all are well 
drawn, We would, however, mention those by Mr. J. 
Grieve [A.], depicting the South Porch of St. Mary’s, 
Beverley, drawn with a clear and firm line, the joint- 
ing of stonework being carefully indicated. Also the 
drawings of St, George's Hall, Liverpool, by Mr F. 0, 
Lawrence, B.Arch. (Liverpool), [4], this year's Prix 
de Rome winner: the draughtsmanship and method 
of portrayal here are of a very high order. 

IL. Skelches.—We should like to have seen a larger 
exhibit under this heading to inspire a very instructive 
and enjoyable part of our studies, which should be the 
recreative side of the profession. There are some 
charming little sketches by Mr. Harvey, B.A., and 
etchings by Mr. C. Newman are worthy of note. Two 
panels of mounted sketches by Mr. Hofler, some in 
pencil and some in colour, show draughtamanship of 
rare excellence and deserve careful scrutiny, _ 

IE. Architectural Designa.—These form an excel- 
lent show and will repay the student's closest study. 
The Opera House, by Mr. Hamlyn (winner of the 
British Institution Scholarship in Architecture of £100 
in 1913), is boldly conceived and does not suffer by the 
restraint of the fixed sum which we are so often up 
against in our daily practice. The design submitted 
for the R.A. Gold Medal for a Town Hall, by Mr. RJ, 
Thomson, shows an ambitious plan and a delicatet 
drawn half-inch detail so well associated with chi 
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Mr. McLachlan [A.], Honorary Secretary to the Axso- 
ciation, are shown. There are many other drawin 
all serving to demonstrate the quality and scope of the 
work which is being done in the great Architectural 
Schools of the country. Students would do well to 
notice the design for Almshouses by Mr. Harvey, the 
planning being arranged on a confined site round the 
grass court. ‘The stippling employed asa finiah to the 
drawing seems to be growing in favour among archi- 
tectural draughtamen to-day, as the exhibits at the 
Royal Academy bear evidence. 

Amongst such a well-selected collection of drawings 
there is much to be learnt under the various headings 
mentioned, The exhibition affords an opportunity 
Which students would be well advised to take advan- 
tage for a careful and detailed study of the methods 


adopted by the draughtamen in obtaining the effects 
es 


: Revival of the Village Sign. 

The exhibition of Village Signs and Emblems held during 
the past week at Australin House, under the auspices of the 
Daily Mail, was one of exceeding interest, presenting a 
gay and varied spectacle of village chronicles, expressed in 
The exhibition was the outeomo of a remark made by thier 
Duke of York in the course of his speech at the ning of 
Sen your's reid gyre that ™ the revival af the Tillage 

ign or emblem, lettered and conspicuously displayed, 
would be o welcome guide to the visitor in a inlay 





The name of many a vi would offer scope for the wit 
and humour of the artist. In the neighbour of Sand- 
ringham these village signs have been introduced with con- 


siderable sucoess." The Daily Mail at once took op the 
suggestion and launched « competition, offering ten prize 
ranging from £1,000 down to £60—£3,200 altogether—for 
the best designs for village signs on the lines indicated by 
the Duke of York. Sir Aston Webb, P.RLA., and Mr. 
Frank ners R.A., eat ao to act a4 Rasezaors, The 
respons Lexceotingly gratifying to the promoters. 
In all, €17 designs were submitted, and the nasesxors in 
theiraward express their admiration for tho great amount 
of beautiful work submitted, showing much care, thought, 
and invention, combined with exocllent colour and 
draughtemanship. The assessors state that the high stan- 
dard of excellence attained by many of tho com petitors 
had mode it very diffioult for them to appraise the order of 
merit ofrome of thedesigna. ‘The Duke of York, presiding 
at the opening of the exhibition held at Australia House, 
when 220 of the designa were shown, said that all who 
examined the designs must agree that they were most 
beautifal and useful.’ Here could be seen history artisti- 
cally expressed and tradition pictorially displayed. These 
attributes alone would justify the placing of these signs in 
the districts to which they related, But, in addition, the 
practical benefit would be claimed of etmbling tho traveller 
to know the name of the village through which he was 
Passing. His Royal Highness stated that several {ar- 
seeing and public-spirited local authorities had agrend to 
provide a site for the prize-winning dosigna, He suggested 
that the other local authorities concerned, tho legitimute 
guardians of historical records; might alao consent ta the 
they of the numerous.signe in the exhibition which, 
wugh not gaining prize awarda, yet displa ed great 
ingennity, beauty and merit, © et i 
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The winner of the £1,000 priae was Mr, Peroy G. Mat- 
thews, of 27 Norlington Road, Leytonstone, for his sign for 
St. Petorain Thanet ; 2nd prize (£500), Mr. Gooffrey Webb, 
East Grinstead, for a sign for Mayfield; 3rd (£200), Misa 
Dorothy Hutton, 181 King’s Road, Chelsea, for a sign for 
Batile, where was fought the Battle of Hastings; 4th 
(£100), Mr. Eustace P. E. Nash, Winton, Bournemouth, for 
a sign for Christchurch. There were six additional prizes 
of £50 each. 1t waa laid down that designs submitted in 
the competition must be for work that could be carried out 
at m cost not exceeding £250 ; the estimated cost of the 
erection of the promiated a well within that figure, 
Mr, Matthews's sign for the vi of St, Peter's in Thanot 
shows St. Peter holding two n keys and standing on 
the Isle of Thanet. Boldness and simplicity are its charac. 
teristic note, and it is eminently suitable for the purpose 
for which it was designed. The artist has | that 
the sign itself shall be supported on a teak post rastiabes at 
the base with seats of the same material, Es Corn = 
Petitor seems to have thrown off convention L given 
happy ideas free rein. Swaffham is represented ty Ye 
Tinker of Swaffham who did by o dream find a great 
treasure.” Biddenden's sign shows the Biddenden twins, 
Elisa and Mary. The Widecombe aign displays ‘Tom 
Pearce's grey mare with its wonderful load, inclnding Bill 
Brewer, Jan Stewer, “ Old Uncle Tom Cobleigh and dnd all.” 
A design both beautiful and bold in execution is that for 
Kirklees, which shows Robin Hood in the action of looeing 
the dreaded long bow, 


Four New Roads for Londo 


. It i understood that four new dircar etree are, to be 
planned in North-East London jointly by the Ministry of 
Transport and the LCC. The scheme, which ts to be 
carried out without the demolition of any buildings, is to 
be paid for in equal shares by tho two bodins, but the 
Ministry may advance funds to the LC.C, if it is found 
neceszary. ‘The Ministry of Transport hope that consider- 
able relief will be afforded to the general congestion of 
traffic in the north and cast of London, and that a con- 
siderable area, which is now difficult of access by any of 
the arterial communications, may be opened up and * re- 
discovered.” 

Work is to begin at once, the final arrangements having 
been practically conclnded, The new roade are the fol- 
lowing -— 

1, East Ham.—Boeckton Road, Barking, 

2. Hackney, Leyton, Wanstead, an 
“ Eastern Avenue. 





eer oaens 
The 


S. Tottenham, Edmonton, Chesahunt,—‘The New 
Cambridge Road," 
4. Edmonton, Chingford, Walthamstow, vin Lea 
Marahes.—" The North Circular Road," 
M. Louis Bonnier |Mfon. Curr, AM], 
M. Louis Bonnier [Hon, Corr, Member], Inspecteur- 
Général dea Services techniques d' Architecture et d'Esthé. 


aus repreeenting the Prefect of the Seine, will be the 

gunst of the London Society wt adinner to be hold wt 
‘ Waldorf Hotel on the 20¢hinst., the Earlof Crawford 
(Hon, A.) in the chair. Turing the evening, M. Bonnier 
will give a abort account of the problem of the extension of 

compared with that of Pars, Earlier in the day 
M. Bonnier will read a Paper on the Extenzion of Paris ata 
special meeting of the London Society to be held nt the 
Lecture Hall, 18, John Street, Adelphi, when Sir Aston 
Webb, P.R.A., will prositied. 
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The President, Mr. John W. Simpson, who went 
to Cairo during the recess on & mission for the 
Egyptian Government in connection with the 
Quasr-el-Aini Hospital, has now returned, and will 
deliver the Inaugural Address of the new Session on 
Monday evening, Ist November, 


COMPETITIONS, 
Lockerbie War Memorial Competiti 
As a result of correspondence samara vin : Goinpeti: 
tions Committee of the RBA. and the promoters, 
the conditions of this Competition are now in order 
and there is no objection to Members and Licentintes 





taking part therein. 


The Competitions Committee desire to call the 
attention of Members and Licentiates to the fact that 
the conditions of the above competition being un- 
satisfactory, they are in negotiation with the pro- 
moters in the hope of securing an amendment. In 
the meantime Members and Licentiates are advised to 
take no part therein, 


OBITUARY. 

THomas Witt1amM ALDwinceLe, who died on the 
l6éth September, had been a Fellow of the Institute 
since 1887. He was articled in 1858 for a term of four 
years to Mr. H. E. Cooper, of T, South Square, (iray’s 
Inn, and commenced practice in 1869, in the same 
year getting his first important commission, the In- 
firmary for the Parish of St. George-in-the-East, cost- 
ing £20,000, Other early works were the Lambeth 
Workhouse (£100,000), Wandsworth and Clapham 
Union Workhouse (£90,000), Leathersellers’ Company's 
Livery Hall(£30,000), Lewisham PublicBaths(£25,000), 
echool for the London School Board in 1872, and 
achools for provincial School Boards. Later works 
included the new Camberwell Workhouse ; Wands- 
worth and Clapham Union Dispensary and Relief 
Station, Battersea; St. Pancras Baths and Wash- 
houses, Prince of Wales Road ; Alterations, Kensing- 
ton Workhouse, Hedida large amount of work for the 
Metropolitan Asylums Board, including Brook Hos- 
pital, Shooters” Hill ; the Fountain Hospital, Tooting, 
also a temporary hospital at Gore Farm, Dartford, 
Kent, for an epidemic of smallpox; enlargement of 
South-Eastern Hospital, Old Kent Road, and South- 
Western Hospital at Stockwell; and the Princess 
Mary's Hospital for Children at Margate, His last 
works were the enlargement of Tooting Bee 
Asylum, which had been suspended during the war, 
and the Chemical Works at Dartford for the Monazite 
Products, Lt |. He contributed to the Institute Trans- 


actions # valuable Paper on Fever Hospitals, read 


before the Institute in Febroary 1895 [Jourxa., 28th 


500) 


February 1895]. For the three years 1894, 1897, and 
1898 he placed at the disposal of the Institute a 
Studentslup of the value of £50 per annum for travel 
and sketching in Spain, to be awarded to the student 
who among all those submitting works for the Inatitute 
Prizes in any of the above years the Council should 
consider best qualified to carry out the donor's inten- 
tions. It is of interest to recall that the favoured 
students were Mr. H, &. Bast { 4.) (1896), Mr, A. T, 
Grifttth (1897) and Mr. J. B. Fulton [A.] (1898). 
Tomas Wis0x ALDWINCELE, son and partner of 
the above, pre-deceased his father by about six weeks. 
He was articled to his father in 1894, ond was after- 
wards for two years a first-grade assistant in the 
Director of Works Department. at the Admiralty. He 
joined his father in partnership in 1900, and was 
aleoted an Associate of the Institute in 190). | 
Since the death of the principals: Mr. J, Barnett, 
who had assisted Messrs. Aldwinckle for two years, 
has been in charge of the work the firm had in hand. 


The death is also announced of the following — 
Marnrissox, Marrnew Georce, Jacentiate. 
Parkin, Ronert Artravr, Lacentiale. 
SUTHERLAND, Grornar Asxcus, Licentiate. 
Dyer, Cram Hamitox, Licentiate. 


CIRCULAR LETTER TO LICENTIATES. 
Association of Licentiates. 

Dear Sin,—As no doubt you are aware, the above 
Association has been formed, withenthusiastic support 
from many quarters. The Executive Committee ap- 
peals to all Licentiates to join the Association, and ta 
those in the provinces to form local committees to 
discuss the question of unification, and delegate one 
of their members to keep in touch with the Executive. 

It will be seen that six districts, outside London, 
are represented on the Executive, and it is hoped that 
every centro in Great Britain will be able to form a 
local committee, so that by correspondence the Execu- 
tive may be informed on all matters affecting the 
position. of architects, and the advantages to be de- 
rived by unification of the profession, at the same 
time being informed with regard to the 
safeguards to be taken to assure the proper protection 
of Licentistes, and others, who are not at present 
corperite members of the R.1.B.A. 

It has been brought to the knowledge of the Execu- 
tive Committee that there is a wide feeling that the 
eedcl of unification has been taken up where it was 
dropped in 1914, and the Committee is anxious to 
aasure members that this is not the case. 

The Committee is convinced that at the present time 
there ts a general belief in unification as 4 means to 
the advancement of architecture which will benefit 
the architect of the future, and that the old idea of 
“sheep and goats " hos given way to an ideal which 
is wide enough to embrace all those who are devoted 
to the arte and crafts of architecture and building. 
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Licentiates have hee invited by the Council of the 
K.LB.A. to take their part in the organisation of the 
whole profession, and the Association has been formed 
that we may give of our best for the general benefit. 
To do this effectively itis necessary to obtain the views 
of some’ 1,750 Licentiates living in all parte of the 
country, and this is possible, through local committees 
in touch with the central Executive, if wo have the 
full support of the whole Licentiate class. 

The Conimittee prefer to “ let the dead past bury 
its dead " and to take up the question of unification 
a3 it stands at present, and those who have followed 
the reports of the meetings held at the R.LB.A, do 
not need to be reminded that the present Unification 
Committee is formed of representatives of Fellows, 
Associates and Licentiates of the R.1LB.A., the A.A., 
members of the Society of Architects, and of wnat- 
tached architects : therefore the Committee is really 
representative of all architects, if each section is 
representative of those they are elected to serve. 

he meeting held on September 17th endorsing the 
election of Licentiates’ representatives, and approving 
the action taken between May and Soptember, the 
forming of the Association and the enthusiastic sup- 
port already given, make tt abundantly clear that the 
Licentiate members of the Unification Committee do 
in fact truly represent the whole body of Licentiates, 
and the Executive Committee is now anxious to give 
them all the help in ita power that they may well and 
truly serve on the Committee, and that their views 
may be received us the expression of opinion of a large 
body of experienced men, and not only those of a few 
~ Licentiates are invited to join the Association (sub- 
scription 6s.) and communicate with the Secretary. 

Reports will appear from time to time in the 
R.LB.LA. Jovexas and the Press. 





J. EK. Yeruury, Chairman kecwees 
5. G. Sont, Hon. See, rae 
L. 5. Younoman, Assist. Hon, Sec, mt 








SESSION 1920-21. _ 
Opening Meeting, Monday, Ist Nov. 1920, at 8.30 p.m. 
THE FIRST GENERAL MEETING (ORDL 


Ist November 1920, at 8.30 p.m., for the following 
purposes :—To read the Minutes of the General Meet- 
ing (Business) held Monday, 7th June; to announce 
the names of candidates for mi ip. 
The President, Mr. JOHN W. SIMPSON, to deliver 
THE INAUGURAL ADDRESS. 


_ Partnemiip reqaired by (hfieer, Itoyal Engineers, 
and Inde of Man—A ret Dow 11), 8 
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“NARY) of the Session 1920-21 will be held Monday, 
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